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Office op Sanitary Commissioner, 
Madras, 18^A December 1873. 

No. 381. 


From 

W, R. CORNISH, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Major, 

Sanitari/ Commissioner foi; Madras, 

In Charge of Census Office, 

To 

The SECRETARY to the BOARD or REVENUE, 

Madi'aSy^ 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honor ’to forward herewith, for submission to the Board of 
Revenue and to Government, copies of my Report on tlie Census of tlio Madras 
Presidency, with Tables afipended, framed in accordance with the standard fonns 
of tho Government of India. These Tables arc complete, with the exception of 
Form No. IV., the details for the completion of wlach have not as yet been 
received from the Board. 

^2, A volume of supplementary Tables, illustrating in greater detail some of 
tho results of tho census, is now passing through the press. 

3. The village statistics showing tho cultivated and waste land of every 
village, the assessments on wet and dry cultivation, tho population arranged from 
the direct tabulation according to caste, and tho occupations of the male inhab- 

Gatij.m. I Tinnevoiiy. villago, havo already been printed for 

vizttgapatam. | Tnoluuupoly. districts as per margin, and are in progress for 

the eight districts noted below : — , 


Godavery. I Tanjoro I South Arcot. I Cuddapnh 

Kibtua. I Coimhatoro. | Madura. | Cliingloput. 

The passing of tho remainder of these lists through tho press, as already arranged, 
will be completed under tho direct supervision of the Board. These villago 
statistics alone will occupy several tliousand pages of print. 

4. Tho work of the Census Office for tho past fourteen months has engaged 
my almost constant attention, and it is with no little satisfaction that I am able 
to announce tho speedy completion of this truly gigantic undertaking. 

5. The organization of the tabulating estabjishment and the heavy labors 
connected, therewith devolved on the late Mr. 0. E. Govor, and it is only duo to 
his memory that I should in this place acknowledge that the inetliods of tabu- 
lation Vere initiated by him alone, and that whatever credit may attach to the 
results is due mainly to Mr. Govor’s foresight. That lie should havS died in tho 
midst of the work to which he had devoted his best energies, and that his largo 
and varied acquaintance with the social divisions, manners, and customs of tho 
Indian people should have perished with him, are subjects to bo deeply regretted 
on public grounds. 

6. In the drawing up of the Census Report there appeared to be two 
courses open to me, viz., either to publish the tables with a bar^ summary of thel 
contents, or to endeavour to put the results before the public in a readable form. 
My previous experience of statistical work sufiBced to impress upon me the 
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tTuth that bare figures are never read or digested by the general public, and I 
consequently determined to attempt, such a description of the Census results as 
should be within the comprehension of any one interested in learning the ascer- 
tained facts regarding our population. In the execution of this resolve I am but 
too conscious of many failings and imperfections, but the subject being one of 
high public utility, I have endeavoured to awaken popular interest in it, and 
thereby to facilitate the labors of those who in future years may be called upon to 
take a part in census operations. 

7. In some portions of the report I have ventured, not without some hesita- 
tion, on intruding observations drawn from the data before fne. All that I need 
.say in reference to such commentaries is, that they are the personal views of the 
comfuKh" o^’the report, and to bo regarded only in that light. 

8. The tabulation of the Census results was sufficiently advanced to allow 
me to begin the compilation of the report in July 1873.* This work occupied 
my time almost continuously, for a period of three months, or until the beginning 

of October, and the months of October, November, and December have been 

« 

employed in passing the report through the press. 1 have to express regret 
that tli(‘ publication of the results should have been deferrod to the present time ; 
but considering the nature and variety of the tabular matter, and the difficulty in 
hastening the tabulation, it was quite impracticable that it could be got out at 
an earlier date, and there has been no delay in the compilation of the report and 
hi ttie printing of the results, beyond what was unavoidable. 

9. It is now my pleasing duty to acknowledge the aid I hive received in 
Ibis laborious task. 

10. To Government and the Board of Revenue I have to tender my respect- 
ful thanks for the confidence they have reposed in me, and for tho ready and 
gcnerojis manner in which they have complied with all my requisitions for 
promoting and expediting tho work. To Mr. J. Grose, Secretary to the Board 
ot Revenue, I am indebted for advice and valuable aid on numerous occasions. 
^Ir. Grose has throughout taken tho strongest personal interest in the Census 
woi’k, and 1 am aware that the late Mr. Gover was equally indebted with myself 
to J\lr. Grose for friendly counsel in regard to tho direction of tho work, 

11. lo the Collectors of districts and other Revenue officials acknowledg- 
ments are due for their efforts to secure reliable returns, and for their reports 
on the Census operations of their scvmral districts. And for special information 
in reply to definite* questions propounded by the late Mr. Gover regarding tho 
history, customs, and occupations of the various Hindu castes, I am also under 
deep obligations to numerous Christian Missionaries and Native gentlemen 
holding ollicial jtositions. 

li. [n the preparation of maps showing the density of population and 
linguistic boundaries, J have to offer my acknowledgments to Colonel Priestley 
of the Revenue Survey Department, who had them executed in his oflSce, to 
A. C\ Burnell, Esq., anifto the Collectors of districts in which more than one 
language is current, for information regarding tho linguistic boundaries. 

13. In the management and direction of the huge establishment of the 
tVnsus Office, midiering at one time upwards of 360 clerks, and in the prepa- 
ration of the Tiumerons tabular statements illustrating the report, I have speci- 
ally to acknowledge tho aid and co-operation of Mr. Kalyana Soondrum Chetty 
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of the RevGi]ue Board Office, whose services were placed at my disposal to assist 
in the completion of the work. This officer, during the whole period of our 
mutual labors, has shown the utmost zeal, ability, and devotion to his duties. He 
has worked incessantly in and out of office hours to hasten the completion of the 
tables and report, and has shown the strongest personal interest in securing 
reliable results. His constant presence in the office, and his cheerful and 
willing help on all and every occasion, have been of the greatest value, and it 
would be most gratifying to mo were Government j^leased to mark, in any 
manner it may deem suitable, the importance I attach to his special service in 
the Census department. I have already, in a separate communication, expressed 
my opinion of Mr. Kalyana Soondriira Chetty’s groat abilities as a public official, 
with the view of the same being recorded in the department to which I 10 is perma- 
nently attached. 


V. L. Narayaniah, Deputy Manager. 
Stip&rvuorx. 

Mr. R. Small, lately Dy. \ * 

Manager . . . . > Tamil Dept. 

Maliomed Ismail 
r. Soobu Row . . 

T. Etirajulu Naidoo 
iSeetluiramiuh 
r. Kkambara Row 
V. K!ntniah 

C. Rairiasawmy Rantulu. 

C. N. Seshagiri Row 


do. 


I Telugu 

I Canare^o do. 

Malay alum do. 
I SUtiflticol do. 


14. The Manager of the Census Office, Mr. C. Clark, the Deputy Manager 

and Supervisors noted in the margin, have all 
done good service in their several capacities, and 
are entitled to my best thanks and acknowledg- 
ments. 

15. To Mr. Keys, the Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the Government Press, I am indebted for 
courteous and willing assistance in the printing 
of the report and tables. The prininng establish- 
ment employed in the Census work has been so largo as to temporarily disorga- 
nize the labor market of this particular trade. 

16. Lastly, there is one, whom, though holding no official position in connex- 
ion with the census work, 1 trust I may be pardoned for publicly mentioning 
on this occasion. In the collation of evidence furnished by Missionaries and 
others regarding caste, customs, &c., in consulting numerous authorities, and 
making a precis of matters requiring to bo noticed in the report, in the analysis 
and review of the district statistics, and in the revision of the proof sheets of 
the printed report, I have received for many months past the diligent and 
invaluable aid of my wife, who has spared no trouble or exertion in the drudgery 
so cheerfully undertaken, with the single object of lightening, and sharing in, the 
labors of her husband. . While the work of the Census Office has been a heavy 
additional burden to me, it has been so far a pleasant task, in that I have met 
with nothing but cordial encouragement, counsel^ and sympafhy from every one 
interested or concerned in its progress. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


W. R. CORNISH, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Major, 

f^anitanj Commmioner.for Madras, 




EEPOllT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF THE MADRAS -PRESIDENCY, 

1871 . 

CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION. 

Review op the Former Census Tables. 


Tiik general Census of 1871 was tlie first attempt at a systematic enumer- 
ation of the population of the Indian Empire. But, altliough the taking 
of a census was a novel thing in Bengal and some other parts of India, it was 
not so in the Madras Presidency. Here, the people had, in some degree, been 
prepared for the inquiries of the village officials in regard to the numbers, 
sexes, and occupations of their families. Ever since the year 1851 it had been 
the practice of the Revenue Board to require of each district official a quffiquen- 
iiial return of the population of his district; and as the duty of collecting 
these returns devolved on the village magistrates and accountants, these officials 
were mostly deputed to act as enumerators of the 1871 Census, tho operations 
of which were, on the whole, carried out without opposition on the part of tho 
people. In some respects the mode of procedure of tho Census of 1871 differed 
from the practice observed in the former quinquennial census operations. Then 
the enumeration was performed in a single day, but for the Imperial Census 
it was decided to number each house with paint as a preliminary to future 
inquiries regarding tho occupants, and this novel practice of an official daubing 
the house*doors with strange hieroglyphics appears to have induced a very 
general feeling that tho Government wanted to impose a new tax. This feeling, 
however, wore off in some degree when the actual enumeration of the people 
was begun. 

Before noticing tho measures adopted for tho taking of the Cei^sus of 1871 , 
it will be necessary to review, briefly, tho efforts to obtain an enumeration of 
the people on former occasions. 

When tho greater part of the Madras Presidency fell under British 
administration in the end of tho last, and beginning of the present century, there* 
does not appear to have been any accurate knowledge of the numbers of tho 
existing population. Centuries of lawlessness andlhternal strife had undoubt- 
^ edly thinned the people, and large areas, which are now thick with a settled 
and industrious population, wore then absolutely waste and un tenanted. 
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' In the year 1822, after two decades of settled Government, the first 
attempt appears to have boon made to ascertain the numbers of the people. It 
is not certain how the census results were then obtained, but it seems probable 
tliat the village commune, with its staff of headman, accountant, and other 
officials, formed the groundwork of the census machinery just as it has 
done nearly half a century later. On this occasion the population of the Madras 
Presidency was returned as somewhat loss than 13^ millions (13,470,923), These 
figures include the jiopulation of North Canara, but omit those of Kurnool, which 
at the period refc'rred to was an independent State. North Canara has since 
been transferred to the Bombay Presidency. 

Irr die official 1 838-37 another enumeration of the population within 

the territorial limits included in the census of 1822 was made. By these 
later returns the population in the space of fifteen yc'ars had increased only 
by about 500,000, the numbers returned being 13,967,3i)5. In the Rajahmuridry, 
Guritoor, Nellore, Cuddapah, Chingleput, North Arcot, Madura, and Sahun 
Districts the returns show an actual decrease of population. It may bo that, 
certain zemindary estates were omitted from the 183G-37 census, but there 
were other causes for the stationary character of the population during this 
period. In the year 1818 epid(miic cholera appeared, if not for the first time 
within this Presidency, certainly for the first time within the memory of the 
then oldest ydiabitants. From the time of this invasion until 1820 or 1827, 
a large number of the people fell victims to the disease, and in the year 1833-34 
a more deadly epidemic than any former ones swept over the land. In this 
latter period a terrible famine preceded tho cholera, and in the Guntoor District 
alone it was estimated at the time, by competent local observers, tliat more 
than one-half of tho people had perished from famine and disease. The census 
returns of the district for 1822 show a population of 454,754, but in 1830-37 
the number had decreased to 207,420.* Admitting that tho census returns of 
zemindary tracts were defective in 1830-37, it is quite certain that tho calami- 
ties of adverse seasons, famine, and pestilence, during tho preceding ton years, 
had powerfully aficctcd the normal increment inherent to an Indian population. 

The population of the Presidency^ according to the census returns of 1822 
and 1830 to 1838, are shown in the following table ; — 


Poprikiticm 1822 and 183G to 1838, 


Ganjam ... 
Vizugapatam 
Rajahmundry (now 
Masulipatam 
Guntoor 
Kelloro ... 
Cuddapah 


Kibtna... 


nets. 

Fngli 1231 
(1821-22). 

Fagli 1246-47 
(1836-38). 

The differonco 
between 
Columns 2 
and 3. 


2 1 

1 ^ 

4 


832,015 

438,174 

+ 106,159 


772,570 

1,047,414 

+ 274,844 

>ry) 

738,308 

(595,016 

— 48,292 


(520,849 

544,672 

+ 14,823 


1454,764. 

267,426 

—187,328 


430,467 

828,726 

—110,741 



1,094,460 

1,081,261 

— 13,199 


•Seroro faminos afflicted the people 9! thig Prciidency In 1733,1782-83, 1805 to 1807, 1824, and 1832*88. 
In ilio latter famine, the logS of life wns not confined to the Guntoor nistriot, hot gpread over a great portion 
of the Promdoncy. It ivaa computed at the time that Government and Ihe ryota, between them, loitin revenno 
and prod nco about millioDg of pounda sterling in oouBoquenoe of the famine. {Ddlyell's Memorandum on the 
Madras Famine of 1860.) 
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Dietriotf. 

FmH 1281 
(1821-22). 

Faflli 1240.47 
(1830-38). 

_ 

The difforonce 
between 
CulumnB 2 
and 8. 

1 

2 

8 

1,129,907 

33 i’ 821 
462,051 
523,248 
484,800 
1,128,730 
485,242 
552,477 - 
850,891 
783,392 
898,233 

768,123 

1,165,791 

4 

Bollary 

Kurnool 

Chingleput 

Madras., , 

North Arcot ... 

South Arcot 

Tanjore... 

Trichiuopoly ... 

Madura .. 

Tinnovelly 

Coirnlmtore ... ... ... ... ... 

Salem ... ... ... ’ ... 

North Canara ) ^ 

South Canai-a ) Canara 

Malabar 

Total ... 

* • 

927,857 

3(i;V,129 

4.62,051 

892.292 
455,020 
901,353 

481.292 
788,196 
561,957 
638,199 

1,075,985 

657,594 

907,575 

+ 202,050 

— ai’oos 

— 30+'1-4 
-t- 20,781) 

+ 227,377 
+ 3,050 

+ 28.\<)3t 
+ 145,193 
—177,752 

+ 110,529 

1-258,210 

« 

13,170,023 

13,007,335 

+ 490,472 


In 1849 the Government of India desired the local Government to establish, 
by means of its revenue officials, quinquennial returns of population such as had 
been ordered in the North-West Provinces, and thus was inaugurated a system 
of periodical stock-taking of the people, which continued down to the time 
when the Imperial Census was ordered. The first of these returns was taken 
during the official year 1851-52, the second in 1856-57, the third in 1801-62, 
the fourth and last in 1866-67. The quinquennial Census of 1871-72 was 
merged in the Imperial Census of 1871. Thus it will bo seen that within a 
period of twenty years the population of this Presidency has been counted, 
more or less efficiently, on five occasions, and it becomes no cause for surprise 
that tlie fifth counting should have involved no more political anxiety to the 
Government than any one of the former enumerations. As remarked by the 
Q. 0., No 813 , 27 tu Madras Government, “ There is nothing novel in the idea 
March 18 G 8 . ^ census in this Presidency, and there is no reason to 

anticipate any difficulty in carrying out the wishes of the Government of India.” 

In order to give an idea how the quinquennial census was introduced and 
subsequently conducted, it is necessary to reprint hero the 'admirable code of 
instructions to Collectors and others, drawn up by Mr. J. D. Sim, Sub-Secretary 
to the Ee venue Board, in the year 1850. These instructions were founded on 
others adopted in the North-West Provinces, but modified to suit the system of 
revenue administration in Madras, and are clear and complete as regards the 
points on which information was desired. 

The census of 1871 was an ambitious attempt at accuracy in regard to age, 
caste, religion, occupation, education, and infirmity, but, so far as it was thought 
desirable to go in the quinquennial census operations, the circular of instruc- 
tions of 1850 was sufficient to familiarise every subordindto revenue and* 
village official in the country with the nature of census, and if the 1871 
Census has been more successfully carried out than any former enumeration, it 
^ is due to the fact that the great mass of village officials have, by past practice and 
standing instructions, been drilled into the habit of conducting such inquiries. 
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' Circutar to all Collectors^ dated \lth February 1850, Fo. 298. 

Sir,— I am directed by the Board of Revenue to forward herewith rules, <fec., for a census of the 
population of your district to bo taken on . 

2. The Coveriiiiieut aie particularly desirous that this Census should be taken with the utmost 

care. 

3. To ensure the attainment of this object, it is absolutely essential that the co-operation of 
the })eople should be secured, and their prejudices and suspicious removed, and it is equally necessary 
that the persons entrusted with ^he work of enumeration should be thoroughly instructed in their 
duty bcforelmnd. 

4 The degree of success obtained in these important respects will depend on the exertions of 
of yourself and your assistants, and the Board are satisfied that your best efforts will not be wanting 
to meet ^ c j^'ishes of Government. 

5. The printing press at your disposal will enable you to communicate the intention and objects 
of the Census to the mass of the people, and you will use it freely for this purpose. The Board request 
also that the fullest advantage may be taken by yourself, your assistants, and principal officei-s of the 
Jummubundy settlement of tours through the district, jticr5oaa//y to convince the people of the true 
objects and advantages of the Cenaus, to assure them of its having no connexion whatever with taxa- 
tion, and to gain their confidence and co-operation. 

fi. d'he rules prescribe the manner in which your officials are to be instructed, and how each is to 
check the work in its ddferent stages. Every opportunity, however, should bo taken by yourself and 
your assistants to test their (pialifications by (picstioning them on points of detail, and they should be 
disiinctly warned that any inaccuracy which could have been prevented by care on their part wdll bo 
jmnished. You wdll also be careful to ajiprisc them that any attempt at exaction will be considered 
a serious oficnce,,and to impress on thmn that they must endeavour to perform their duty in a concili- 
atory manner and with as little inconvenience to the people as possible. 

7. In the villages the Census will bo taken by the village officci's, and in towns or villages of large 
size you are authorized to employ s})ecial agents cither to aid the village officers, or to do the wmrk 
entirely themselves. You wdll reipiire the talisildars to inform you whether in any particular instance 
the village curnum or miinsif from want of education, unpopularity, or other cause should not bo 
entrusted with the duty, and you will make special arrangements to meet tho difficulty. 

8. Tho Board also leave it to you to determine which of tho tahsildar’s subordinates shall bo 
entrusted with the duty of checking tho returns of tho pcishcars, so as to relievo the tahsildar and 
make the examination of the village returns as searching as possible immediately on their receipt, 
when supposed inaccuracies can be impiired into with a prospect of success. The degree of care taken 
by the eiiuiiicrators will depiuid materially on the opinion they entertain of the character of tho 
subsc 4 ueut examinations, and it is indispensable to ^convince them that these will be searching and 
prompt. 

V. As a rule every return should be forwarded by tho village officers on the day of computation, 
be taken in hand immediately by eacli of the higher officers, and forwarded ns each is finally checked 
to your oilice. (The abstracts will all Jio prepared in your office to prevent tho returns being delayed 
m the talmiH.) 

10 In yuiir pfficc the returns will bo tested by comparison with other statements, by personal 
imiuiries, Your subordinate.^ might for instance tost the returns of their own villages or of those 
with which tlicy are acquainted, and form a good idea whether there is any material inaccuracy. 
Particular Individuals who are entered as heads of families might be questioned as to tho correctness 
ol the number of inmates in tlieir hoiisos on tho night of Census. A few of your officers might also 
be deputed to make siri^ilar inquiries in adjacent villages. By these moans you will bo enabled to 
form a fair judgment of the geneial accuracy of tho Census, and it is particularly desired that you will 
give your opinion explicitly on this point. 

1 1 . Tho Board lio[>o the forms and rules will be found sufficiently clear, but request that any 
„d()ubts }ou may oiitfirtain may be communicated to them, as well as such suggestions as you may 

be imdiued to oiler. 

12. You will perceive that in coljimn 2 of statement 2 the head of the family is to be entered 
wliother present or absent. The entry of tho name of the head is chiefly to facilitate subsequent 
mvestiiration, and is net made contingent on the presence of that individual, because this raigh.t lead 
to delay and confusion in settling who should be deemed tho present “head” for the occasion. You 
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will carefully explain this to your subordinates. The subsequent colunwis will show the acttial 
number of j)t‘rson8 present in each house. 

Id. In tilling up those columns the guiding principle is that evert/ one present nhould he entered, 
every one absent omitteJ ^ only such members of each household as are on duty or engaged in 

labor at nights ami return homo in the mornings. Mottu and Thanah peons, not having houses, 
will be returned as residents of the villages in which they arc stationed. 

14. There may be some difficulty occasionally in deciding whother a person is to be returned as 
^‘agricultural” or “ non-agricultural.” The principle will bo to include them as one or the other 
according to the source from which the hufk of their subsistence is derived. 

15. The most difficult matter, however, will be to secure an accurate Census of jungle tribes and 

wandering communities ; yonr own experience and the counsel of persons conversant with the habits 
of such trilies will enable yon to make arrangements in these exceptional cases. The Board parti- 
cularly request that your plan of operation m regard to these classes may be fully in your 

rcqiort, in order that a judgment may 1)0 formed of tii(! correctness of t lie returns, and that the 
experience gained on this occasion may be made available for the next Census. 

lb. There are a few points in which the ex[)erienco of the officers of the North-West Provinceg 
in 18:33 may bo of uso to you : a copy of the printed report was forwarded to your office on the 24th 
April 18-') 5. 

17. You will perceive t.hat in some eases the enumerators in the North-West neglectful to include 
themselves ; in others infants at the breiuit were omitted. Some tahsildars again included Chermers, 
<{c., as Mahoinedans, Tlu’fte and similar errors you will be curofiil to guard against. 

18. Your attention is also drawn to the great disparity of the sexes, in some places, in tho 

North-West Provinces. Should any of your returns exhibit a similar marked iueipuility, you will 
cariifully tost the correctness of the return, and, if that is established, investigate the cause of the 
disparity. • 

19. You will perceive that in many instances in the North-West returns wore made by house- 
holders thorn.sclves. You have authority to follow this course wlnmcvcr you deem it safe, and it is 
only lu'cessary for tho Board to point out liow very desirable it would be to secure tho co-operation of 
the jieoplo in this manner. Tlic reckoning of fernnios is distasteful to Mahomedans generally, but by 
this means their prejudices will not be offended, and it may bo hoped that persons thus taking the 
trouble to furnish correct returns of their own households may be induced to take an intcrait in the 
Census generally, and uso their influence to persuade others to be accurate in their returns. 

20. You are at liberty to entrust the detailed management of the census to one of your uBsistants 
if your other duties will not {lerrait you to give the matter the close and c< nstant attention it 
will require. You will of course carefully supervise your usBistunt’s proceedings notwithstanding tins 
arrangement. 

21. The Board expect that your returns will bo forwarded to them at the latest within three 
months after tho day of Census, and they request they may bo expedited as much ns possible. 

22. You will bo good enough to report whether you will require any additional assistance 
in your own office, and if so, mention tho number and pay of tho extra servants you consider neces- 
sary. 

23. You will perceive from the report on the Census ’in the North-West Provinces that a 
preparatory gr trial Census was made in many districts previous to the final one, with tho view of 
making the enumerators practically aciinainted with their duties. The Board le^vo it discretional 
with you to follow this course wholly or partially according to circumstances. 

(Signed) J. A SIM, 

Sub- Secretary, 


RUI,ES. 


1. Collectors will without delay make extensively known jbo tlie people the desire of Government 
that an accurate Census should be taken of their numliers, <kc., and endeavour to disarm their 
« prejudices and suspicions* The district presses will enable the Collectors to circulate printed notices 
largely, and in these partioular stress should be laid on the fact that the Census has no conneiioa 
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wh&tever witli taxation or*tlie inipoHition of fresh burdens. Collectors will also use tl>e opportunities 
ali'ordod by their pei-sonal intercourse with the people to convince them of this fact. 

2. The (’ensiis in the villages will be taken by the curnum accompanied by the munsif, both of 
whom will sign the returns and be held answerable for their accuracy. If the village be too large for 
tliese officers to do tlie w^ork jointly, each may nndertake a separate portion with the help of the other 
village officers, and if necessary additional persons may be specially engaged at the Collector’s discre- 
tion under Rule V. 

*1. Printed returns will be sent in duplicate to each carniim at least twm months before the time 
fixed for the Census, in order iliat they may carefully study thorn and bo instructed how to fill 
them up. 

4. 'J’he Collector will take care to instruct the tahsihlars and heads of police in the first instance : 
tliese officers will instruct the peishcars and other officers (having charge of several villages), who 
^\lll finally i 4 ist met the mmisifs and curiuims. A supply of spare statements should bo furnished to 
each peish(;ar to guard again.st accidents, and the tahaildars should bo required to satisfy themselves 
})y personal uKiuiry, whenever opportunity offers, that the peishcars have thoroughly instructed the 
village otlicors. ’I'hc same course will be followed by the Kiiropoan officers in their tours through 
the district. 

5. In villages of large size the Collector will allow the nmnsifs and curnums to employ one or 
more competent and trustworthy assistants on llieir own responsibility, and will give them such 
remuneration as he considers reasonable. 

G. In towns of (jonsiderable size the Collector will himself select suitable persons for the duty, 
allotting to each a certain (piarter of the town, and rec^uiring them some days ])rovioiisly to make 
themselves thoroughly acipiamtcd with their ranges. 

7. Cliarges incurred under Uiilcs 5 and G will be submitted for sanction in a separate bill. 

8, The villiv-go officers will forward their returns to their peishcars on the day the census is 
conclnd(‘d. 

*J. 'Dio peisheur’s first duty will be to see that the returns are properly prepared, and if not, to 
have the neci’ssary unjondmentH maile immediately. If the return is correctly framed, lie will pro- 
•N B N tl s than without delay to check somc’^ of the entries by jiersonal inijuiry, in which 

10 p<'r ('(‘lit 1(1 each duty the entry of the name* of the head of each family will afford great facilities. 
viUugo if juucLKable. Bignatnre in the column of remarks to such of tho entries 

as he has cheeked with a note of any inaccuracies he may detect. He will then forward each return, 
as checkud, wthoiit delay to the tahsildar. 

10. Tlie tahsildar will check the returns hy personal impiiries in tho samo manner as the 
peislicar, and, noting tho entries ho has personally checked, will forward each return os soon as 
poMsililo to the Uolleetor. 

11. ’Die returns will undiTgo further scrutiny in the Collector’s office, and will bo checked as fai' 
as circiiiiiHtances pca niit by the Collector and liis assistants. 

12. 'I’lie results will be embodied in tho Collector’s office in a taluqw'ar statement with an 
abstract of the whole district, and forwarded to the Ih^ard with any remarks the Collector may have 
to otter, and in all ca^rs with liis opinion as to tho accuracy of tho Census. 

13. The lalu(|war and district statementJ? aro to be prepared in tho Collector’s office in order to 
obviuto delay, and relievo tlie talu({ and village officials as much as practicable. 

11. Sla^emotit No. 1 will be ttxed up in the villages at least 10 days before the day fixed for the 
emirnoratioiT of the people, and will be separately sent to the Collector through the peishcars and 
tah.sildars. 

15. Columns 1, 2, 3, and of 4 of Statement No. 2 will be filled up some days before the day of 
census. 

IG. On the day of tlie census the other columns will be filled in, the village officers proceeding 
from house to house for the purpose, and obtaining the requisite information with as little incon- 
venience to the peojde us possible. 

17. In column 1 of both statements empty houses will also be entered, provided, of course, that 
* they are not mere nfins, but are only uninhabited at the time. The absence of entries opposite them 

will show that they arc empty without any remark to that effect in the statement. The houses will 
be numbered in consecutive order as tl\ey stand. 

18. In column 2, statement No. 2, the name of the head of each family will be entered opposite 
its members. This will afford great facilities for check, as most of them will be able to mention how 
many }»or8on8 slept in their house on the night in question if inquiry is promptly made. When tho 
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same house is occupied by more than one family, tho head of each will be entered by name in column 2. 
If the head of the family is absent on tho night of census, his name will still apj)oar in column 2, but 
be omitted from the subsequent columns. A note will bo entered in the inargin intimating his absence 
from home. Bachelors, spinsters, and widows, if cooking and eating their meals separately, will be 
ontored as heads with their dependants or children. Heads of families will, of course, also bo included, 
if prcseittj in the numbers of the subsequent columns, and not omitted on account of tho entry of their 
names in column 2. 

19. A “ family ” comprises all who live under the same roof, cook their meals together, and 

partake of tho same meals. • 

20. Hindus of all castes and including pariahs will he entered in columns 5 to Id, Mahomodans 

in columns 14 to 21, anct Cliristians, ns well as all persons itot being Hin^lns and Mahomodans, in 
Columns 22 to 30. Collectors will take care that such classes as chermers, pariahs, ifec., are not 
included in columns 14 to 30. _ ^ 

21. In column 3 of statement 2, the caste of tho head of the family o7iltj is to be entered. The 
caste of a stranger or guest temporarily an inmato of the house will bo also entered opposite his 
name. 

22. In column 4 the occupation of the head of tho family is to bo cnti^nul, and that of 
strangers of guests temporarily resident in tlie house. 

23. Tho ‘‘agricultural” class includes zemindars, moofalidars, inamdars, renters *>f lands, 
This class will includo mecrassidars, ryots, paycaries, pullars, A'c., and all jicraoiis whose snbsisteneo 

ylla^^o soryanta paid chiefly derived from land, whether they are iiersonally engiisjred in ni^i'iciil- 

Jii land, shoplu'rds, cow- ^ ^ j i j r> a ^ 

herds, toddy. drawers, turo or not. Merchants dealing in tlio produce of lands, only as grain mcr- 

obkarry cunti’uctoia. chants for instance, arc not to be entered in this column unhiss they arc also 
landholders and live on its proceeds rather than on tho pioduce they purchase and retail Tbo 
occupation of subordinate members of each family need be entered, as they ^will be included 
in the “ agrionltiirdl” or “ iion-agricultiiral ” class according to it. Thus, suppose a ryot of 
tho Vellaler caste bus five sons (living with him as one family), of whom throe follow agriculture, 
one is engaged in trade, and one is in (iovernment service as a peon. Tho ryot as h(‘ad of tho family 
would be entered in column 3 as “ Vellaler” and in Column 4 as “ Cultivator.” He himself and tho 
three sons engaged in agriculture would appear (according to ago) in columns 3 or 6. The other two 
sons w'ould appear in columns 9 or 10. Again, suppose the head has three unmarried daugl^ters and 
a widowed sister with him, and his sons have each a wife and child. The three daughters of tho 
head of tho family and widowed sister would appear in columns 7 or 8. Tho wives and children of 
his three sons engaged in agriculture would also appear in the same column, but the wives and chil- 
dren of the other two sons would appear in columns 11 or 12. 

24. The “ non-agriciiltural ” class comprises generally persons living by trade, ship-owners, 
fishermen, yoomiahdars, and others in receipt of zaoary allowances. Government officials paid in money, 
medical men, priests, schoolmasters, vakeels, pensioned and retired soldiers, soldiers on leave, handi- 
craftsmen, domestic servants, salt manufacturers, musicians, and all classes not deriving their living 
from laud. 

25. In Columns 5 to 30 no person present in a house on tho night fixed on is to be omitted, and 
no person absent is to be included except Police peons, taliari^s, private watcljmen, and others doing 
night dutyan^ regularlyreturning home in the morning. 

26. Males and females above 12 years of age are to bo entered in tho columns for adults. 

27. Males and females under 12 years of ago in the columns for children. Children newly bom 

and infants at the breast are to be included in these columns. • 

28. The census of persons passing tho night at chuttrums, serais, dak bungalows, encampments, 
Ac., must bo taken at sunset, as, if delayed till morning, many may have continued their journey and 
©scape enumeration. Jnall otfier cases the census will commence at sunrise of the day succeeding the 
night of the census. 

8*- 3. 29. Returns of the inmates of jails, hospitals, and schools will be made by tho 

person in charge of the institution. Forms of the statements and rules wdll be forwarded to them 
for the purpose in good time, and will be sent for in tho day succeeding the night of enumeration. • 

So. Domestic servants living within the compounds of gentlemen and passing the night in their 
premises will be included in the returns of the master of the hous^ 

8^- 8- 31. Returns of laacara and others passing the night on ships, Ac., in harbour, • 

will be sought from the commander of the vessel, to whom the requisite forms will bo sent by the 
Collector or Master Attendant. 
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* 32. Wandering t.ribcw, Brinjarries, <fec., will require special arrangements for which precise rules 
cannot bo laid down. The Collectors must provide for the enumeration of these through the agency 
of their headmen, or in such other manner as may appear most likely to secure the accuracy of the 
returns. 

33. The results of the enumeration of the classes referred to in Rules 30, 31, and the first 
part of Rule 28 will be kept separate, so as to lessen the chance of inaccuracy in the returns of the 
K'sidout population of each <Iistrict. The abstract form No. 5 is intended for wandering tribes. The 
accuracy or otherwise of the enumoration of these classos will bo specially noticed in the Collector's 
re])ort3. ^ 

31. The influence and co-oporatinn of zemindars and largo landed proprietors must bo secured 
for the census of the population of their estates. Such persons will, of ci^urse, be allowed to make 
returns of the residents of their own lioiiscs, and the same privilege may bo conceded to all persons of 
res[)cctability at the L'olloctur s discretion. The necessary forms, &c , will, of course, be provided 
befondiaiKT^ 

3o. The Military Department will arrange for soldiers present with their regiment and for all 
residents witliin the limits of eantoninents and station.^ under military jurisdiction. 

3d. The ollicers em])loycd in the actual work of enumeration wull bo warned to enter therasclrcs 
in the n'iiu'iis. 

37. ‘Mnropeaiis and Kuraslans are to be included in the consns. 

38. Statements .3 to 12 (both inelusive) are to bo forwarded to the Board. Statements 1 and 2 
aie to bo retained in the Collector’s Office. 

(Signed) J. D. SIM, 

iSub‘Secretary. 


TIio first regular ([uiiiquennial census of the Presidency was taken in the 
ollicial year 18ol.r)2, or fourteen years after the cen.sns of 1836-37. Tho 
jxipulation on this occasion was found to have increased from 13,967,3!),'} to 
22,0.!1,G9/, and itsecuns clear irom tho great Increase in ])articular districts that 
the census of 1836-37 must h.ave been badly taken, and the population of many 
'/etnindary estates omitted. On this occasion the population of the Kurnool 
District (273,1 !)()) was for the tir.st time included with the Madras Presidency. 

The following table shows tho gross results of the periodical census of this 
Presidency compared with tho result^ of the 1871 Census, 



Madras Population according to Pifferent Censuses^ 18ol to 1871. 


POPULATION FROM 1851 TO 1871. 
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In the arrangements for taking a quinquennial 
village commune, sq admirably adapted for the 
referring to limited communities, was inapplicable 
towns. A census of the City of Madras was taken. 


census, the machinery of the 
collection of statistical data 
to the circumstances of large 
after a fashion, in 1822, ^d 
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there can bo no reasonable doubt that the population on this occasion was miicli 
overstated wlien put down as 426,051. In the census of 1851-52 the population 
of tlie town of Madras is entered as 720,000, but there was no attempt made at 
counting the people. The stated population was an estimate only, and, as sub- 
sequent events have proved, a very erroneous one. In regard to all large towns 
it seems probable that the quinquennial stock-taking of the population was a 
subject of estimate rather tkari of actual computation, seeing that no arrangements 
wore Tuade for the appointment of special enumerators for towns before tlie census 
of 1871. In tho last census the Municipal Commissioners of forty-five towns took 
upon themselves tlio arrangemeTits for conducting the census operations of their 
respectiViT !owns, and thus suj)plemenled what was weak and defective in tho 
statistiesas formei*ly collected under the village reveTiuo administration. 

In the quiiKjuennial census returns, ranging from 1851-52 to 18G6-(57, it will 
be generally found that the male population has been returned as in excess of 
Die female. 

From tho persistence witli which this error runs through all the figures, it 
might almost bo thouglit that tlio excess of males over females was an established’ 
fact. In the North-West Provinces Mr. Plowdon advanced an ingenious physio- 
logical theory to account lor tho assumed excess of males over females, but the 
nearer we approach to accuracy in the census of an Indian population, the more 
clearly docs the fact appear tiuit there is nothing peculiar in this country in the 
proportion of tho sexes, that if there arc from 101 to 106 females to 100 males 
in Furopo, this proportion also obtains in India, that is, in all parts of the country 
wliere fenialo infanticide is unknown. 

Tho truth is, that the great bulk of enumerators Lave been singularly obtuse 
in comprehending the fact that the counting of females was a matter of any 
importance in census work. To understand how this is we must take into account 
the low estimation in which females are held in this country, and alsotlio reticence 
of tlie pco[)le on all matters connected with their female relatives. In the registra- 
tion ot birtlisand deaths t he same error obtains. The birt h or death of a female 
child is considered sucli an insignificant matter, especially among tho lower classes 
of the population, t hat a great number escape registration. In certain districts, 
fi’om the causes adverted to, the u umbering of the female population in 1871 
was undoubtedly e/Toueous, in so far tliat many were omitted fi^om tho census 
schedules, but in districts where the census work was well done, it will bo found 
tliat tlio j’emal^ popnlation is invariably in excess of tho male. In fact, the general 
accuracy of the result s of any district may be judged of by tho way in which tho 
f)roportions of the sexes have been recorded. 

1 he table already given illustrates tho fact that when census returns were first 
introduced in 1851, there was a general disposition cither to conceal the number 
of females, or, what is more probable, for the enumerators to consider their 
inclusion or exclusion from tho village returns a matter of no importance whatever. 

In the first quinquennial census of 1851-52 cvcjnj without exception, 

returned the male population as in excess of the female. Tho total of males 
given is 11,050,113 and female8T0,531,584. These numbers exclude the popula- 
tion of the town of Madras, for which the numbers of the sexes are unspecified. 

In the census of 1856-57 there were two districts— Tanjore and Tinnevelly— 
which returned the population of females in excess of males. In this census th« 
nymber of males and females of the Kumool District and of the town of Madras 



FEMALE POPULATION UNDERSTATED. 
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are not separately given, but fur the other districts the males were 10,846,557 
and females 10,323,825, or in the proportion of 100 males to 95 females. 

In the census of 1861-62 three districts, i.c., Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly, 
returned the female population as of greater numerical strength than the male. 
On this occasion in the districts where the sexes wore specially noted, the popu- 
lation was given as 12,092,820 males and 11,513,648 females, or in the same 
proportion as in tho previous census. • 

The last quinquennial census was taken in 1866-67, and on this occasion four 
listricts returned tho female population in excess of the male, viz., Tanjore, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, and Malabar; one district (North Arcot) furnished n^wti- 
3 ulars of the sexes, and in another district (Trichinopoly) tho female pojtuiation is 
returned in almost equal numbers with the male. I'or the whole Presidency the 
"eturns show 95'2 females to every 100 males. These hxets show that through- 
mt the period, 1851 to . 1866, ilie proportion of females returned was gradually 
ncreasing, and in tho 1871 census wo find that in f^ecni out of the ticenii/-OHe 
listricts tho female population is returned in what w(^ know to be about tho 
xomal proportions of tlio sexes. In tho small native state of Puducotta, there 
vero counted 108 females for every 100 males. In tho whole Presidency the 
)roportion was 99 females to 100 males, a great advance on all former etforts to 
)btain the correct proportion of the sexes. 

The gross population census('din 1851 was, if wo assume the Madras town 
copulation as 456,000 instead of 720,000 (a wholly untrustworthy estimate), 
22,031,697, or in round numbers 22 millions. In 1856-57 the population had 
ncreased by nearly one million (826,158) or to 22,857,855. In 1861-62 the 
jensus showed a total population of 24-, 656, 509, or an increase in the quinquen- 
lial period of 1,798,654. • 

This increase would have been still liigher but for tho transfer of the 
crovince of North Canara to the Pombay Presidency, the population of which 
jrovince at tlie last census was 371,780. 


In 1866-67 tho total population of tho Presidency was returned as 
26,539,052, and the increase in the quinquennial period 1861 to 1866 was 
[,882,543. From 1866 to 1871 tho gross increase of population was 5,058,820. 
Che numbers for 1871 show that in former census operations a large number 
)f the people must have been omitted from tho enumeration, and I think these 
igiiros prove that the earlier censuses have been imperfect, as* it is not at all 
crobable that the normal increase of population in tho space of five years would 
imount to 16 per cent, of tho population at the beginning of the period. 

Of this increase, 784,368 is the population appertaining to places noted 
3.njain-Maimh village. ... 163,185 *^0 margin, whoFO Tio census was ‘taken in 

previous ycar-3. Deducting this, therefore, from 
jgg the gross increase, the net increase -will bo 
— ^ 4,274,452. 

The'inorcasg of population according to tho census returns from 1851 to 
L871 is shown iu the following table : — 


For cent. F«r cent. 

Prom 1851 to 1856 37 From 1861 to 1866 7-6 

„ 1856 to 1861 ... 7-8 „ 1866 ^*1871 161* 


' In th6 following table tho population in the years from 1851 to 1871 is 
proupod in accordance irith the three principal classes of tho people, viz., Hindus, 


* Azclndinf the phkoee, the popoletieii of whioh wm uot mcluded is the retoros of prerione jeari. 




Table sJt Dicing the Xuinher of HinAus^ MussnliiianB, and Chnstiajis at each Ccusu^^ 1851 to 1871 
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Mahomedans, and Christians. (The last class includes Natives, Europeans, 
and East Indians) : — 
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PROPOBTIOXAL INCREASE OP THE SEVERAL CLASSES. 


la 

• 

This table is unfortunately incomplete, inasmuch as the population of the 
City of Madras could not be classified as Hindu, Mahomedan, or Christian prior 
to the census of 1871, and in the 1850-51 census the Mahomedan and Christian 
populations wore not distinguished; but omitting the population of the town of 
Madras, and without taking into account the census returns of the year 1S51-52, 
we see that the Hindu population has increased during the fifteen years 1856 to 
1871 by 37 per cent., the Mahomedans by 33 per cent.,* and the Cliristians by 51 
percent. The incre^^se in the Christian population is chiefly duo to the spread of 
Christianity amongst tfie natives of India, and not to any considerable additions 
to the European or Eurasian populations. 3'ho chief increase of the ^homo- 
dan population has been in Malabar, where the Mussulmans are largely recruited 
from the lower castes of Hindus by conversion. 
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rRELIMINABY ARKANOnMENTS OF 1871 CENSUS. 


CllAl’TER TI. 

The I’lfET.iMiNARv Aki.'anokments of the Census op 1871. 

The q’orK'ral or l!ii|)('rial census of the wliole of India was ori^nnally intended 
to liavo IxHMi taken in lli(‘ y('ar lcS(3lj but in 1859 it was decided that it would 
b(‘ impolitic to inaki' the attianj)! so soon after tlio violent disturbances of the 
nmtinf^>y winch a, portion of India, had recently Ix'on agitated, and from 

wliich the coiintiy was not even then, in all parts, quik^ free. 

ddie subji^ct of a general eensiis was revives] in a communication from the 
Government of Bengal, datt'd -tth May 18(jo, No. 8,185, in wliich it Avas urged 
that tiu' considm’at ions which led to the post{)on{‘ment of tlie census in IStil no 
longer applied, and that anything like even an a[)pr()ximat(^ knowledge of the 
population was miicli felt in ('very (h'partnu'ni- of the admyiistration.'* ^ 

ddie Guv('rnor-G('neral in Council accordingly rc'commended to Her 
Maji'sty’s Govc'rnment that- arrangements should be iuad(^ for undertaking a 
gc'ueral cmisus in 1871, on the understanding that Avhen the time approached, 
the UK'asure would, if necessary, be suspemhal as it was in 1859, The Secretary 
of State tbi* India having expressed his concurrence in this recommendation, tho 
Government of India called upon the several local Governments to furnish them, 
by tho 1st January 187t), with a ]’e[)ort as to tho best means of taking a census, 
'riio local Gov('rnments were desin'd to stat<^ Avhether special circumstances 
rendered tho taking of such a census objc'ctionable, and to use every etlbrt 
to enlighten lh(‘ peoph^ regarding tho aims and objects of a census. 

The Oovej'uuK'nt of Afadras, as already noticed, repli('d to the effect that 
tliere was nothing novel in the id(‘a of a census in this ])art of India, and that 
there would be no difliculty in carrying it out, on receipt of instructions. 

The whole of the organization of the arrangements for the census of 1871 
naturally devolved upon the Board of Revenue. Plvery former census had been 
taken under tho direction of the Board, and it was obvious that no other 
department possiTssed tho recjuisito machinery or knowledge. As a preliminary 
to further opi'i’ations the Collectors of Districts were directed to submit propo- 
sals of the special arrangemc'nts they considered it advisable to make, and of 
cxpendltuiT' to b(^ incurn'd, in regard to the census of their several charges. 

Will'll the arrangemi'iits had mmle considerable progress, it seemed probable 
tluit another postjionemeut was imminent. Tho great financial crisis of 1869-70 
occurred just akthe time Avhen preparations were being made for tho Imperial 
Census, and some inevitable preliminary expenditure had been incurred, when 
ordei’s where I'ei^'ived from the Government of India to suspend all operations. 
It was jioiuted.out by thi^ Board of Revenue that the preliminary work had 
been commenced, bouses numberi'd, and forms printed and distributed at a coat 
of Ru])ees 50,000 ; that, if the census were postponed, some of this oxpondituro 
would have to b^ incurred a second time, and would involve double labor so far 
as tho Avork h;ol gone; tliat Collectors might under-rato the importance of a 
;ncasuro Avhich had been tAvicc postponed; and that tho proprietors pf ;5emindary 
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estates had already been addressed by Government, urging: their co-operation 
and aid. The arguments of the Board in favor of proceeding with the census 
work prevailed, and the sauction of tlio Government of India was accorded by 
telegram [vide G, 0., 8th April 1871, No. G57). 

The instructions issued from time to time by the l^oard of Ilevenue for 
the quinquennial census operations formed tlio groundwork of the regulations for 
tlio census of 1871. But in tlie last few years the people had lieen nurnbert'd in 
other parts of India, and much valuable experience acapiired, which it seemed 
most desirable to utilize in the Madras census. 

A very important question came up early for decision, viz., wlifiher the 
people should be numbered in one day, or whether the work should be spread 
over a longer period. -In a British census the actual enumeration is accom- 
plished in a single day, and tluTe is no doubt that this arrangement is theoreti- 
cally the most perfect, but as regards India a moment’s consideration is sufficient 
to show that a census thus taken must bo full of imperfections. 

• In Great Britain, there is no difficulty in employing men of education and 
intelligence in the most nuuoto parts of the country as enumerators, and in 
addition, every householder is expected to, and the majority actually do, till up 
their own schedules. But here it was (juite evident that the enumeration would 
have to bo entrusted veryjarg('ly to illiterate men, who, if they could read and 
write intelligibly in a vernacular language, could do nothing more, and that not 
one householder out of a hundnal would be able to fill up correctly his own 
house schedule. Again, from the population of villages being oftem scattered in 
wide-lying hamlets, it was in many cases a physical impossil)ility that the village 
officials could count the inhabitants, and fill up their schedule's, in a single day. 

After long and anxious consideration of this quest ion, the Boai’d of Eevenuo 
came to the conclusion that the preliminary census operations must be spread 
over more than a single day ; that the first thing to be done was to ascertain 
the number of, and to mark the houses, so that there might be no confusion in 
regard to village boundaries, and to ensuro that the inhabitants of every 
detached hamlet, or collection of houses, should bo included within their proper 
village limits. This work being decided on, it was next determined that the 
actual enumeration of the people, and the filling up of the sclfcdules, should bo 
a calm and deliberate investigation of each household, extending over a period 
of not more than fifteen days, but the actual time dej)ending on the size of the 
village and number of persons to bo censused. Finally, having obtained the 
names, ages, castes, occupations, &c., of the whole people in this manner, and 
the enumerators’ work having been checked and tested by the district officials, 
it was resolved that the loth November 1871 should be set apart as the day 
for a final correcdon of the census schedules of every town and village, and for 
the special enumeration of travellers, soldiers, sailors, prisoners, and persons 
not present in houses. 

• ^ 

By the adoption of this mode of procedure, the Board of Retonue concluded 
that all the advantages of a single day’s census >you}<i be retained, while at the 
same time they diminished, to a minimum, tho sources of error which obtain 
when the work is done in haste, and without adequate preparation. 

The instru()tions drawn up by thp ^oard for tho guidance of district and 
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village officials wero most carefully considered and matured. Tlioy are so 
important tluit it is thought advisable to iucludo thorn in exienso in this portion 
of tlio report, with the view of cxplainiug in detail the actual process of a census 
in this part of India, and also as a permanent I’ecord for guidance in any future 
census operations that may bo undertaken in the Madras Presidency. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CENSUS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY TO 
^ liE TAKEN ON THE 15th NOVEMBER 1871. 


In taking tlin next CVnsus of the Prosidoncy, .wliich ift to bo part of a General Imperial Census of the 
whole of British India, grout cure and aceuraoy will be rc(pured. 

2. Siiicu tlic Board's instrnotions of 1858 wore prepared, Hovernl censuses have been taken 
in various parts of India, nnd valuable rules can be deduced from the record of tlie manner m which 
they were enVetod and the results. Tlie rej^ort of the Census of the North-West taken in 1805 
is particularly lustnictive. ' 

5. One most certain conclusion Is taught by every Census that has hitherto been taken in India, 
and tliat is, that there must be a preliminary house-to-house enumeration extending over a lengthened 
period. 

4. In the first ]>lacc, statistics of villages witli the number of bouses in them and their area must 
bo colh'cted. J'lvory Curnuni must be re([uired to submit to the tahsildar of his taluq a village 
return showing the following particulars : — 


I. 

Stadstical Return of llouseny Area, and Afises^ment. 
Village 

TaliKi 

District 


1, Number of hoiisr.s in the vilhago 

2. Number of detached bouses outside the village site 

Total number of houses 


r 


Assessed 


4, Area of Government land -j 

• 1 Unasscssed 

i 

5. Area ()/ Inani land ... 


Acres. 



Occujiicd 

Unoccupied 

Cultivaldo 

Ihiciiltivable, (including 
site, roads, Arc.) 


village 


6. Total area 


KB. A. r. 

7. Demand on account of Land Revenue (Ryotwar) for Fusli 1280 

8. Quit-rent ou Inams, &c. 

9. Total Land Revenue Demand 


10. Average assessment per aero on occupied Government land. 


(Wot 

iDry 


At the foot of this return must bo stated the data on which the estimate of area is baaed, whether 
i curiium’s measurements, the pymasb, or a professional survey, Ac. 
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5. At the s&Tne time a. houso register must be prepared ia the following form : — 

11 . 

Register of Houses. 

Village 

Taluq 

District 


Namber of the snoloaure 
or uf the houae if it is uot 
in an encloanre. 

Number of honaes in the on- 
•loBuro, and whether terraced, 
tiled, or thatched. 

V - 

Nnmb«r of fhmilioa resid- 
ing in each home. 

Name of the chief rosi- 
dent in the enolosure, or 
house (if not in an euclo* 
sure). 




• 


6. As the Cumutri enters an enclosure or house in this register, ho must affix the register 
number to the house-door or in some other jirominent place by a ticket or by paint, oi- in some other 
durable manner. It is left to the Collector to decide how this shall bo done. In some districts, lioiisc- 
hpldors will be willing to do it themselves. In others it may be necessary to provide some kind of 
paint or numbers printed on* cardboard at the District Press. In every case the numbering must bo 
permanent enough to last till the 15th November. 

7. These returns must both be prepared by the Cnmiims as soon as possible after the Christmas 
holidays. They must be stitched together lightly with a slioet outside, showing the name of the 
village, taluq, and district, and the name of the person who lias prepared them. Jilrnmahbiuidy or 
other w^ork must not bo allowed to interfere with tliis duty, and Tahsildars and divisional officers 
must understand that Cumums ore not to bo withdrawn from their viUages till it is done. 

8. The village books must be rnjide ready and dospatobed to the Tahsildar not later than the 1st 
February. 

11. The Tahsildar will carefully examine them to see if they have been correctly prepared. If not, 
immediate measures must be taken to got any errors rectified. From the village sUitisLical return 
(Form I.) the Tahsildar will compile a taluq statistical return in the following form : — 

III. 

Statistical Return of the VillageSy IlouseSy Area^ and Assessment of the 

Talu(i— 

District — 



In Column 1 Govemmmt villagefi mugt be entered hrst^ then entire inam villegeS) and then 
permanently-settled estates, poUiemSi Ao. 


5 
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10. At the end of this taluq return must bo entered any tracts populated by wandering tribes^ 
Acc., which are not entered in the Curnums’ reports The area of such tracts is generally unknown^ 
hut it maybe estimated with considerable accuracy. 

11. In all crises a note must bo appended to tho return showing how the areas have boon 
ascortained. 

12. Tho statistics as to estates paying pesheush, &c., must bo ascertained by thoTahsildar from 
tho zemindary Cmnuins. Where rents are paid in grain, tlio grain should be commuted into money 
at the average price of tho last kve years. 

13. The taliKi returns will, in the case of the largest taluqs, take from ton days to a fortnight to 

compile. They must be all despatched to tho Collector by tho 15th l^ebruary, with the village 
returns on which they are based. Tho village house registers (No. II.) must be separated from 
the in Form 1. to which they have been lightly stitched, and must bo retained by the 

tjdisildar. 

14. The Collector, after seeing that tho taluq returns have been properly compiled, will abstract 
them taluq war, thus : — 


IV. 

Statistical lidurn of Tahi</Sj Villages^ Houses^ Area, and Assessment, 


District — 



lo. In the district return tho Collector must be careful to include any Iiilly tracts. large 
zemindaricH, or indej)cndont slates which do not appear in the Tahsildara’ statements. 

IG. To this return also must he appended a note showing precisely how the area has boeni 
oslimuted, thus ; — * , 

Acres. 

* By Survey ... 

By Curnums’ Measurements... 

' By Pymash ... 

Mere guess-work, <fec. 


Total ... 

1 7. Tlicso returns will ho valuable in thoraselvcs, but they will he also indi^ensable in prepar- 
ing for the census, hooked at in this light, their object is to provide that every portion of the 
(ouiitry s i.ill he dujy registered and consusod. The tohsildar knowing the area ef his taluq and the 
( ol octor the area ,,f his district, will bo able to see that the combined village and taluq totals omit 
111 ) foicst land, thinly- j)eopled tract, hill-coiintry, or potty estate. 

18 Both the taluq and the district statistical returns must be submitted to the Board in 
order that any obvious misapprehensions may be corrected . They will be returned as soon ns possible 
and tho village and taluqwar statistical returns must then be sent back to thr Tahsildws. 

11*. All this work must be enisbod by tho end of June 1871. 
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20. Between February and June every taluq office must bo visited by one of the divisional 
officers, in order that the registers of houses may be thoroughly examined. These registers must 
remain with the Tuhsildar until wanted for the enumeration* 

21. The preliminary house-to-house enumeration must next be made. It will not be a difficult 
operation in the greater part of the Presidency whore the houses are all collected in villages, but in 
some distrfets, such as Malabar, South Canara, and the Neilgherries, where the houses are often 
scattered and isolated, special arrangements will have to bo made. 

22. The Board will leave it to the Collectors to state the number of houses with which each 
enumerator should deal. In the North-West Provinces the rule was to ajipoint one enumerator to 
every 100 houses. In vilfagos containing less thim 200 houses, the Curuum and Meonsitf will be the 
enumerators, uuIcks in special cases the Collector thinks it necessary to employ other agency. In 
villages containing more houses, assistants will have to bo appointed. They should bo selected from 
amongst the Mirassidars or officially-recognized (diicf inhabitants All officials in^tbe Revenue 
Department will bo available for this work, and their services must bo utilized to the utmost. In 
towns special arrangements inust bo made. In Municipalities, the Commissioners will be reijiiesti'd 
to undertake the census and superintend the enumerators, following, as far as possible, the 
arraugeuK'nts devised by tho Madras Committee, whose reports havo alremly been (!irculatcd. Tlu'ro 
shouM bo about one supervisor to twenty emirnerators. In Agricultural districts tho* revenue 
inspec.tors will be supervisors, but as there arc not enough of them to p;crform tho duty thoroughly 
advantage should bo taken pf the prcsonco[of any Kuropean or native gentleman who imdcrsfands the 
nature and value of a census. There can be few such who will rcfu.so at tho rciiuest of the Collector 
to supervise the enumeration in tlieir immediate ncigtibourhood. All clerks in the offices of 
Tahsildars and Sub-Magistrates will be available for this duty. 

23. With regard to the question as to whether the enumerators should be paid, J:he Board, after 
full consideration, are of opinion that, whenever servants of Government are thus employed, they must 
bo considered as discharging apart of tlieir official duty, and entitled to no extra pay for it. In the 
North-West and Oudh it was found easy to got onnmeratora (in all agricultural districts) without 
])ay, and the Board havo no doubt it can bo done here, but in towns some expense must probably ho 
incurred. 

24. By tho end of June tho Tahsildur must return tho house registers to the enumerator, and 
must supply him with the proper number of papers in tho following form : — 


V. 

Village Taluq District. 

Enclosure No. Chief Resident. 


Nuraber of Housoe, 
and whether ter- 
raced, tiled, or 
i thatched. | 

i 

'3 

a 

*0 

1 Age. j 

1 Religion 

6 

o 

3 

o 

Race or Nalion- j 
ality or Country of 
Birth. 

Occupation. j 

Youths up to age 
20, attending ] 

School, College, j 
or under Private ! 
Tuition. 

Able to read and ' 
write. 1 

Name or Designa- 
tion of Females. | 

i 

< 

a 

1 

1 Caste or Claes, j 

Race or Nation- ' 
ality or Country , 
of Birth. 1 

Youths up to age 
20, • attending ' 

School, or under 
Private Tuition. ! 

T3 

CO 

TS 

Rt 

<Xi 

< 

Remarks showing j 
number of males ■ 
and of females, 
blind, dehf, dumb, 
insane, idiots, or 
lepers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

• 

• 

16 

<r ’ 

)7 











* 

*' ^ 


25, Most of the forms will bo stitched together in book form, but a few loose forms will also be 
given, 

26, The enumerator will also bo supplied with a co^y of instructions for filling in the form- 
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27. All the forms which have been described will bo printed at Madras in English, Tamil, and 
Tehi^ni, and Collectors should indent for the required number as soon as possible. When tho forms 
are reipiirod in other languages, they iiiiist bo printed at the District Presses. 

28. The preliminary enumeration will liegin on the 15th July 1871, and must be finished by 
the 8lHt. 

29. Before it Ix'gins, tho enumerator will fill in the heading and tho first column of his rotuni 
from tho house register prej)are<l in January. 

30. Every morning, on and after tho 15th July, he will proceed from enclosure to enclosure, or 
from house to house, filling in his forms He will include only those who generally reside in the 
house, not guests who am there temporarily. Jf any house-owner desires 'to fill up his form himself 
ho may do so, and a loose form will be given to him for the pur])O 80 , but in this case tho enumerator 
must 8 o« 4 UiniEO tho entries, and see that no mistake has been made. When his work is done, ho 
will stitch up any loose forms he may have used with tho others, and, having written the name of 
the village and his own name on the outside, send the book thus made stitched to tho house 
register (No. II.) by the first convenient opportunity to the revenue inspector of his division, or to 
the other supervisor, if any other 8U[>ervisor has been appointed for liim. 

dl.^Thc revernio inspector and other supervisors will superintend tho enumerators whilst at 
work, and see that they understand their instructions. Till the Slst of August they will diligently 
.seize evtiry opportunity of testing the entries in tho village books sent to them by tho enumerators, 
and will authenticate the village hooks in which they have tested 10 'per cent, of the returns fiy 
their signature. If auy euiimerator’s work seems to he incorrect, tho revenue inspector or other 
supervisor will report tho fact to tho tahsddar or divisional officer, and require the enumerators 
to do it all over again. 

82. As eaeh village book is tested, the revenue inspector or other supervisor will send it to the 
Tahsildar. On the Ist September he will send all tho books that remain in his hands to the 
Tahsildar, whether they have been tested or not. Tho Tahsildar will, by himself and by confidential 
agents, test as many as ho cun of tho returns (including some previously untested) from each 
revenue inspector’s division. 

88. During Scjitember and up to the 15th October divisional officers will visit the taliKjS 
Kiibord^uate to them and examine the viUage books, testing as many of the entries as they can. On 
(he 15th October the Tahsildar will send back tho village books to the enumerators with a view to 
the final enumeration. It is of tho last importance that this distribution should be complete. 
Three weeks, the Board believe, will be ample time. By the 7th November tho Tahsildar must hold 
written ackn{)wle<lgments of the receipt of tho returns from each enumerator, and if any are not 
received, tlie ciiusc must bo immediately ascertained. If by accident any village book is lost at this 
late stage of the proceedings, the Tahsildar or some w'olbpoid taluq official must at once proceed to 
(lie vilhigc couccriied and superintend the final enumeration. 

84. At daylight on the 15th November tlio enumerators will proceed from house to house as 
rapidly as possible with tho forms previously filled up, and correct tho totals by tho number of people 
who slept in such hoifse or enclosure^ in tho night. The corrections must be made in red ink, and 
Collectors will take care tliat a sufficient supply is sent beforehand to each taluq. On this occasion 
tho names or mipibers of all guests, Ac., who slept in tho house that night must bo Entered under 
tho coiTcfited retuni of tlio ordinary residents. The Board believe that there ore no large festivals 
at this time of tho year which will interfere with the Census ; but, if there are such in any district, 
the Collector should report the fact at once. Enumerators will not be liable to obey any summons 
issued by a revenue authority from tho 10th to the 17th November. No cause whatever must be 
allowed to interfere wrtH this final enumeration. 

35. With regard to chuttruins, dak bungalows, encampments, cart-stands, Ac., a different 
j>roceduro is necessary. 

86. The enumerators must visit them at 9 r.M. or later on the night of the 14th November, 
and enter tho oocujioDts in loose forms. Tho designation of the place should be written at the head 
of the fonn. The iTamo of “ the chief resident ** must, of course, be left blank. 

87. When the work is done, tho enumerators will, as before^ after firmly stitching all the forms 
in the same book, send them to the supervisors, and the super viso r s will test liiem and forward them 
to the Tahsildar. 

38 After being thoroughly examined and tested by supervisors, tahsildars, and divaaional 
officers, the returns must be sent in tiduq packages with the taltq> vetum (No. HI.) td the 
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Collector. Tho retuma prepared by Municipalities must also bo sent to the*Collector, Instructions 
AS to what is thou to be done with thorn will bo issued hereafter. 

39. All officers must bo warned that throughout the whole of these operations the greatest 
'vigilance and energy will be required, and that any negligence or inaccuracy will be severely visited 
on those who are responsible for it. 

40 To assist in calculating the expense of the Census, the population may be classed thus — 

1. Inhabitants of Government villages. 

2. Of Inam Villages, Zemindarics, and Petty States. 

3. Of Thinly-peopled Tracts. 

4. Of Muniijipalitics. 

5. Of Cantonments. 

f). Houseless, Marine, Prison, Wandering, Chuttrums, At. 

41. In Government villages, inam villages, zemindaries, and jietty states veryJittTe cx})cn8e 
need, in the Board’s opinion, be incurred. Covernment are about to issue a circular to zennndars 
on the subject. In the case. of proprietary villages the proprietor can generally be induced to do 
a11 that is necessary. In large villages where no Government officials can bo found to do all the 
work, and no capable volunteers can bo induced to undertake it, some expense will bo necessary, and 
it must bo calculated with reference to the remarks already made. In towns the name of ^Ahe town 
should be written instead of the name of the village at the top of Form V. 

, 42. For thinly-peopled tracts, liilly country, Ac , the Board must leave it to Collectors to say 

what arrangements are necessary. A form as like Form V. as possible should be prepared, but 
many omissions will bo necessary. No preliminary enumeration will be required 

43. In Municipalities the enutneration will be left to the supenntendcncc of the Commissioners. 

It must be remomberod, however, that they are to adopt the Madras system as far as possible, 
including the employment of indicators and the two enumerators. * 

44. 'fhe houseless, wandering, and travelling population must bo enumerated at the final 
enumeration only. In the case of ships, jails, Ac,, also, the final enumeration is all that is requb'ed, 
and it can he done by the special officers concerned- 

4.5. In cantonments a preliminary as well ag a final onumoration is necessary. Wlajn the 
cantonment is in a Municipality, the operations will bo directed by the Commissioner ; when it is 
not, they will bo conducted by Commanding Officers. • 

40, As it is of the greatest imiiortaiico that the estimated expense should be knowm to the 
Board before the Budget of Cbargcs is disposed of by Government, nil Collectors (including those 
who have already addressed the Board on this subject) are requested to report what arrangements 
they propose to make and what expenditure they consider necessary for their districts before the 
end of September 1870. In these reports special reference should be made to such localities as the 
Khond Hills in Ganjam and the Eumpa Estate in Godavery, and to such races as the jungle tribes 
of Malabar. The expense of the last Census in the North-West Provinces (population 30,110,615) 
was Rupees 18,541, and in Oudh (population 11,220,232) Rupees 7,277. The Board are anxious 
that Madras, where Census after Census has already been successfully taken, may compare well with 
the other provinces of India both as to the cost and the accuracy of the Census^ 

47. An extract from Mr. Plowden’s report on the Census of the North-West Provinces is to be 
found appended to the draft memorandum circulated with Government Order, dated 24th February 
1870, No. 288. The report on the Census of Oudh (1869) has lately been distributed and contains 
much valuable information. 

48. Detailed instructions for enumerators are sent herewith. They should bo translated and 
published in the District Gazettes, anda copy should be given to every enumerator. If any Collector 
jthiaks any addition to th,o infitructions is desirable, the Board will be obliged to him for making it, 


MADRAS CENSUS OF NOVEMBER 15, 1871. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CURNPMS, MUNSIFS, AND OTHER ENUMERATORS. 


I. Pbiliminart Operations. 

' 1. At the beginning of January 1871 the Cumumt in each tillagn throughout the Presidency 

will prepare a stAtietlcftl of t)),e hpuses) area, ami aaeesexnent of their village in the follow. 


6 
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Statistical Return of the Housej^ Area, and Assessment, 

V ilbige 

Tuluq 

District — 


1. Number of houses in the village ... ... 

2. Number of detached hovses outside the village site... 


3. Total number of houses 


4. Area of Government land 


Tj. 4 rea of Inain land 


Assessed 
I Unasscssed ... 

L 


Acres. 



Occupied... 

Unoccupienl 

Cultivable ... ... 

Uncultivable, including 
village site, roads, •etc... 


0. Total area 

Kupccs. 

7. Demand on account of Land Revenue (Ryotwar) Fusli 1280 

8. Ouit-reiit oil Inams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

9. Total T^uid Revenue demand ... 


10 . 


Average assessment per aero in occupied Oovomment land... 


Wet 

Dry 


RS. A. P. 


In a note to thi.s return the Cumum will state whether his areas are given from mere esti- 
mate, from his own and other Cunium’s raoasuromeuts, from the pymash, or from a professional 
survey, Ac. 

lly “ detached ” houses are meant those which stand at a distance from the village itself, or 
its hamlets. 

The figures enlcrcd sliould be those for Fusli 1280. 

2. At the same time the Curnum will prepare a house register in the following form : — 


II. 

Register of lionises. 

Vdlage 

Taluq 

District - 


' * 




Number of tho eiicloBure 
or of the hoiiHo if it its not 
in un eneloaure. ^ - 

Number of Uwellinjif houBea in 
the encluBuro, and whether 
tiled, terraced, or thatched. 

Number of famiHes 
residing in each 
house. 

Name of the chief resident in 
the enclosure. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 




In order to make out this register, the Cumum will proceed from enclosure to enclosure (or 
where the house's are not situated in enclosures from house to house). He will number the enclosures . 
or houses consecutively, and affix the number to each by a ticket, or in some other durable manner, 
10 that it may last till the 15th November. The Collector will issue orders as to the manner in 
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which the number is to be affixed. Empty houses, if they are not in too rumous a condition to b^ 
occupied, must be entered ns well ns occupie*! houses. 

The same number which is placed on the enclosure, or house, must be entered in the register 
iu column 1. 

If there is any doubt as to who is the chief resident, the curnum may enter the name of the 
liead of any family living within the enclosure, or in the house. 

3. When the return and the register are comjdete, they must be stitched together lightly in 

l)ook form, with a shoot outside showing the name of the village, talu(|, and district, and the name 
of the curnum who prepared the return. * 

4, The books must th(jn bo sent to tHo tahsildar, and they must reach him not later than the 
Ist February. 


III. — Enuineraiion. 

^ * 

5. The house register will bo returned to the village by the 30th June. When the curnum 
receives it, he will send a written acknowledgmont to the tahsildar. 

(). With the house register ho will receive a book containing a number of blank forms corre- 
sponding to the number of houses and house enclosures shown in his register, together with louse 
forms to be used when a single form is insufficient and the entries have to he contifiued in 
another, or when hou.so-owners wish to fill up the forms ihem.selves, or when forms are spoiled 
by#miHchance. 

7. Before the 15th of July, the Curnums and the other eniinieratora will fill in the heading 
and column 1 of all the forms. 

8. The preliminary enumeration will begin on the 15th July, and it must ho finished before 
the 31bt. Every morning on and after the 15th July the enumerator will proceed from enclosure 
to enclosure and from house to house filling in the form. If any householder wishes to fill up the 
form himself, he may do so, and a loose form will be given him for the purpose, but in this case 
the enumerator must scrutinize the entries, and sco that no mistake hos been made. 

9. The reipiircd jiarticulars are shown below. Specimens of forms filled up for Eurasian, 
Hindoo, and Mahomodau families are appended to these instructions. 



HI. 


• 

Vilhigo 

Taliui 

Enclosure No. Chief Resident. 

District. 




10. If any of the houses are unoccupied, the word “ empty’* must be written across the form. 

11. Column 1. — In Column 1 all houses iu an enclosure fit flh* habitation will be entered 
whether they are occupied or not. Stables and out-houses, which are not generally considered 
houses, should not be so entered. At the end of the book an entry should be made of all empty 
houses in the village which do ifot appear in the previous forms. First one house should be entered, 
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‘thou the niimcg of all* residents in it, family after family, and when this is done, a second house if 

tlioro is one in the enclosure, and so on. 

Column 2. — In this column are to ho entered the nnmos of all the males belonging to'the house. 
They must be divided into groups, corresponding to the number of famdies residing iu the house. 
At the bottom of each group a blank space must be left for strangers, tfec., where they will 1)6 
entered at the final enumf’ration, but the names of passing guests should not be entered at the find 
enumeration. 

12. The object of the first enumeration is to prepare for the final Census which is to be taken on 

the lf)th Is'ov ember, and to gu-c the anthoritios an opportunity of seeing that the enumerators know 
their work. ^ 

13. Accordingly the names of all people who ■ habitually live in the house must bo entered 
though they may bo at'cnlcntally absent when the enumeration is made. On the other hand, the 
names of strangers and guests 4\lio aro only there for a day or two must not be entered, as they wdl 
be absf'ut on the day of the final enumeration. A space must be left at the cud of each group for 
additional names in case any have to be added at the final enumeratmri, 

14. A fannly consists of all who live under the same roof and cook and eat their meals together. 
If there is more than one lamdy in the house or enclosure, tlioy must he entered one after the other. 

15 SeiNants who habitually sleep in the enclosure should l)o entered in the form relating to it, 

10. In Column 3 the age next birthday, as near as it can be ascertained, must bo entered, 
Tims, clnldriai under one }uar old must be entered as aged 1. Babies must not be omitted on |iny 
aecuunt. 

Column 4 relates to religion. Amongst Hindoos the entry wdll generally be Shiva, Vishnava, 
or liingdyet ; amongst Muasalmans, Sunnee or Shea ; amongst Christians, Protestant or Roman 
Ciitliolic. 

Column S. — The (’nste or class must be given in Column 5. If possible, the enumerator should 
r('[)rcsent it by some generally-known wmrd and not by one of merely local use. If the person is a 
juiropean or Kurasian the word must he entered in this column. In the case of Mahomedans the 
words Lubliay, Moplah, Arab, Seik, 8yed, Pathan, Mogul should be entered. 

Column d. — The race or nationality or country of birth should be given in the general terras 
thus : J^mglish, hreneb, Madrassco, Bcngallee, (to. ; when this information cannot bo given, the general 
terinii Hindoo, Mussalinan, etc., will suffice, 

C<^lumn 7. — Idle occupation should bo described by some well-known word and not by one of 
merely local use. If any one has two or more callings, that should be selected and euteroS whic^ is 
the most important to him. If any one has no calling, as will generally be the case with children, 
tlio word “none” must be entered. 

Column 8.— In the case of all persons aged not more than 20, the words “ yes” or “ no” must 
be entered in this column to show whether they are under instruction or not. 

Column 0. — 111 this colunm the word ijea'' must be entered only if the person can both read 
and write. If he can only read and not write, or if ho can only sign his name, the word “ no ” must 
be entered. In cases where the word “yes” is entered in column 8, no entry should be made in this 
colurmi ; but in all (^ther cases |t should be filled up. 

Column 10.— In this column the names of females aro to be entered unless the head of the 
family objects. If lie objects to give the names, they must bo designated by conBe<iutivo numbors. 
Thus, if tUerc arc five females in the house, they will be No. 1, No. -2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5. As with 
roluimi 2, tins column should bg divided into families, and a space for strangers, <kc., must be l^f^ 
blank till tl/fe final enumeration. 

Column 11. — Vide Column 8. 

Cfdiifhn 12. — V^e Column 4. 

Column 13.— Coliium 5. 

Column 14. — Vide Column 6 . 

Cobwin 15. — Vide Column 8. 

Column l(3.-r-F«(/<‘' Column 9. 

Column 17.— this column, the enumerator piust state how many (if any) of the males and 
Oi the females are blind, deaf, dumb,, idiots, insane, pr lepprs. 

17. When the lK>ok has been filled up, it must be stitched to the book containing the house 
register, and they must thou be sept to the roypnue inspector or other superyisor appointei 
MUperintend the supersisor’g wprL 
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III. — Final Enumeration. ^ • 

18. On or about the 30th October the ’ Enumeratora will again receive their books from the 
Tahsildar. They must as before scud that officer a written acknowledgment of the receipt. 

19. The final enumeration will take place at daylight on the 15th November (with one excep- 
tion which will be noticed below). No enumerator must answer any summons from a Revenue 
authority between the 10th and the 17th November, 

20. The enumerators will proceed with book in hand from enclosure to enclosure They will 
be assisted by all the village servants. 

21. At each house or enclosure they will inquire who slept in tlfe house tho night before, and 
such and no others, except watchmen, taliarios, (fee., who do night duty and return to their houses 
every morning, or members of tho household who sloop in their fields, must appear in tho return. 

22. If any member of tho family or servant w hoso name is entered in the form has been absenl 
during the night or has died since tho first enumeration, the curnnm must pass his j)on, through the 
name or number (using rod ink which can bo obtained at tho taliiq cutcherry). If any one who was 
not there at the first enumeration hits come, his name or licr number wdtli the re(piiKite particular.', 
must be added to the rest in rtid ink. 

23. Strangers or guests must be entered with full particulars in tho jdacc reserved for them. 

24). Every effort must be made to complete the work before sun-set, but when therejs grent 

trouble, inquiries may bo completed next day. 

25. It has boon stated that there is an excejdion to the rule that the Census is to begin jit day 
lig^it on the 15th Novemb(^. It is in the case of chuttrums, dak bungalows, oncampimads, cart- 
stands, (fee. The enumerators must iwocecd to these with loose forms at 9 r.M. on the night of the 
Idth November and fill them up at om-'o. The reason of this is that trav(‘ller.s, such as fre([uent lhos(.* 
places, are likely to move on early in thg morning. The forms should afterwards bo stitched or 
jiasted into the books. The ordinary forms will do, but the designation of tho place sliT)uld be written 
at the head instead of tho number of the enclosure and the name of tho (diicf resident, and tln'ro will 
be no need to group tho people into families, servants, and strangers. 

20. The toties and taliaries must be required to make certain th.^t no one leading a waiulering 
life and sleeping in tho open air is omitted from tho Censns. When tho work is done, the enumer- 
ators will send the corrected books to the supervisors. 

27. Enumerators must understand that no work of any kind is to interfere with this. • 



Specimen Fohm oi Schedule hllkd it. 

Village RaJiij'Ct^ Talug Wallajaptt^ District ^ofthAtcot. 
Chief Resident, Ramachendra Row 
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Ftvm J. QROSEy Esq,y Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue^ to all Collectors^ dated Madras^ 

Srd September 1870, No. 5,573. 

I AM directed to communicate the enclosed instructions for the Census which is to be taken 
next year, and to request that you will give them your most careful attention. 

2. You will see that preliminary operations are to begin immediately after the Christmas 
holidays, that a preliminary enumeration is to be made at the beginning of July, and that the final 
Census is to be taken on the 15th November. 

8. In their Order of the 24th February 1870, No. 288, Government express their conviction (in 
which the Board entirely coincide) that the success of the Census depcftds on the exertions of district 
oflfloers in the following terms : — “ Lastly, the Covenimont would remind the district officers that all 
minor excellencies and defects in a soheino which only exists upon paper aro of little weight when 
compared with the zeal and energy brought to bear by those who carry it into execution. The 
Government believe that by far the greater number of their officers will Like a j)ersoi|^l interest in 
the matter, and, if this expectation be fulfilled, a more successful Census than has yet been carried 
out in the Madras Presidency may reasonably bo looked for.” 

The instructions to enumerators wore translated into the vernaculars of tho 
several districts and published in tho District Gazettes, and a copy given to 
every enumerator. 

In some districts supplementary explanations and orders were issued by 
Collectors. Mr. Puckle, the Collector of Tinnevelly, gave admirable instructions 
in tho Local Gazette. Special arrrangements, moreover, were made for the cen- 
sus of all railway employi^s, and travellers by rail, on the night of the 15tli 
November. All officers of Government were enjoined to afford aid ki tho terms 
of the following notification : — 

“ Tho Supremo Government having ordered that a census shall be taken throughout India on 
tho 15th November 1871, and it being desirable that every facility should bo afforded to tho 
officials charged with the duty of conducting tho census in tho Madras Presidency, the Right Honor- 
able tho Governor in Council hereby directs all officers of Government to afford all aid in tlieir 
power, subject to the supervision of the Collector of the district, for taking tho census oh tho 
15th November 1871, if applied to, provided that such aid can be rendered without imperilling tho 
conduct of their more important duties. 

(By order of His Excellency the Governor in Council.) 

(Signed) E. S. ELLIS, 

Wlh February 1871. ChUf Secretary. 

It will bo seen that the chief revenue official in each district was 
entrusted with tho sole responsibility of the census operations in the area of 
territory under his jurisdiction, but in municipal towns the arrangements for 
the census were made and supervised by the Municipal Commissioners, acting 
in concert with the District Collector, who is ex^ojficio President of all Munici- 
palities within the limits of his district. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Enumeration op the People. 

In tlio beginning of January 1871 tho preliminary work of the census was 
commenced throughout ^the Presidency. The accountants (Curnums) of each 
village began to prepare the statistical returns of houses, area, and assessment of 
their village's in the form (I.) prescribed by the Board of Revenue in their 
iustructioiis. 

Tliey also prejtat'ed house registers, giving the following information : — 

(1.) Number of the enclosure, or of the house if.it was not an enclosure. 

(2.) Number of dwelling houses in the enclosure, and particulars as to 
whether they w'crc terraced, tiled, or thatched. 

(3.) Number of families residing in each house. 

(4.) Names of the residents iii the enclosure. 

in order to prepare this information each village accountant had to proceed 
from house to house, and to affix a number to each house or enclosure in such 
a manner as to remain visible until the 1 5th November. This was done mostly 
by red paint. 

On tho completion of the village returns and house registers, these papers 
were stitchc'd together in book form, with an outside sheet upon which was 
written tho name of tho village, taluq, and district, and of the accountant 
who prepared tho return. These books were sent in to the chief revenue official 
(Talfsildar) of the talu(( before 1st February 1871. 

On receipt of these village returns and house registers, the Tahsildar com- 
piled from them a taluq return containing the names of all tho villages with tho 
particulars appertaining to each village. This return was sent in to Collectors 
by tho loth 1 ebruary, and the house registers were at the same time returned to 
the village accountants for emendation or alteration on the occasion of the final 
census. The village returns of houses, area, and assessment were retained by 
tho Tahsildars. 

The object of these returns was to ensure that the whole area of each district 
should bo censused, and that there should bo no error in regard to village or 
district bonndari*^ and if any mistakes had been made in regard to Hiese points, 
to give ample time before tho preliminary numbering of the people for their 
rectification. 

On tho 15th July 1871 the real work of tho census began in all the districts 
except South Canara and "Malabar ; in these two districts as the violence of the 
south-west monsoon rains in the month of July renders out-door work 
impracticable, it was thought advisable to anticipate the advent of the monsoon, 
and to get over the preliminary enumeration in the latter half of the month of 
May. On the •occasion of the preliminary census no attempt was made to count 
the tribes inhabiting jungles, or thinly-peopled tracts, travellers, sailors, soldiers, 
prisoners, &c., but all settled villages were censused before the end of July, and 
tho schedules of each village stitched together in book form, with a cover on 
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which was written tlie names of the village, taluq, and enumerator, and then 
despatched by the village accountant to the revenue inspector or other person 
appointed as supervisor of his district. * 

During the whole of the month of August the supervisors were required to 
seize every opportunity of personally testing the correctness of the entries iif the 
village schedules, and of authenticating with their signatures the village books 
in which they had tested ten per cent, of the entries. • 

If they discovered any inaccuracies, a report was made to the Tahsildar, and 
the village enumerators were required to go through their work a second time. 
As each village book was tested, the revenue inspector, or the supervisor, sent it 
to the Tahsildar. On the 1st of September the supervisor had to ^md on to 
the Tahsildar all remaining books, wliether tested or not. 

The Tahsildar was required, by himself and his confidential agents, to tost 
as many of tho returns as ho could spare time for. 

During tho month of September and for the first half of October tho 
divisional officers, i.e., Sub-Collector, Head Assistant Collector, Assistant and 
Dfjputy Collectors, were engaged in visiting their several taluqs or divisions, 
and testing the accuracy of tho village books in as many villages as practicable. 
On and after the I6th October tho Tahsildars returned the village books to tho 
several village accountants to be in readiness for the final enumeration on tho 
15th November. 

In municipal towns the preliminary census was mostly taken during the 
months of September or October, and the same practice was observed in a few 
military cantonments. In all those towns the work had been effectively gone 
through prior to the date fixed for tho final enumeration which took place at 
daylight on the 15th November in all the towns and villages of tho Presidency, 
except those noted below. In the district of Tanjoro, owing to the occurrence of 
some grand festivals, and the presence of numerous strangers, the final census 
was deferred until the 30th November, In the town of Palghaut in Malabar 
it was, for a similar cause, postponed until tho 17th November. 

The taking of tho final census was thus arranged. Each enumerator, having 
had his village book of schedules returned to him, proceeded from house to house, 
and inquired who slept in tho house the night before. He then compared the 
replies with tho schedule of the particular house. If any one present in the July 
census had died or was absent, a red ink line w^s drawn through tho name. 
In like maimer if any additions had accrued to the family, or if any strangers 
were present, their names were added to the schedule, in red ink. 

In regard to rest-houses, travellers, bungalows, cart-stands, enc^pipments, 
&c., the enumerators were directed to proceed to these with loose forms at 9 p.m. 
on the 14th November and take down particulars. The village watchmen were 
instructed to make certain that no persons leading a wandering life and sleeping 
in the open air were omitted from the census. 

When the work of the final enumeration was done, the village accountants 
sent their books of schedules to the supervisors, who tested them and then 
transferred them to the Tahsildar. In the Tahsildar’s office they underwent a 
further scrutiny, and, when all had been examined, the Tahsildar sent on the 
whole of the village returns of his taluq to the Collector's office. 

From the returns thus prepared a rough estimate of the total population 
was at once obtained. The enumerators wrote cm the covers of their village 
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scliodiilo books tlio total number of persons described in the schedules; the 
Tahsildars, on receiving tlio village returns, were enabled to give the total popu- 
lation of t heir taluqs, and the District Collectors could then furnish to the Board 
the total population of their districts. From the district returns the Board of 
llevA^nue were able to prepare and publish in their Proceedings of 19th March 
1872, No. 4G7, a return showing the gross population of the Presidency. 

According to theso'figurcs the population numbered 31,312,150, and had 
increased about 18 per cent, since the quinquennial census taken in April 186G. 
These figures were, of course, only approximately correct, inasmuch as the 
individual entries in the house schedules still remained to be examined and 
tabulated bn a defined plan. 

The enumerators employed in the taking of the census of this Presidency, 
so far as the rural districts are concerned, were, for tlie most part, village officials, 
viz., the village magistrates, accountants, watchmen, &c., who received no extra 
remuneration for the work imposed upon them. But in largo villages with 
scattered hamlets, and in small towns not yet under municipal government, extra 
enumerators had to bo employed who were paid for their trouble. In municipal 
towns special arrangements were made for the entertainment of paid enumera- 
tors, and one-half of the charges on this account were met out of municipal 
funds, the remaining moiety being paid by Government. Many native gentle- 
men of position and influence gave their assistance gratuitously. Zamindars, as 
a rule, exerted themselves in the census of the population on their own estates. 

The annexed table shows the number of enumerators employed in each 
district on the census work, and the charges incurred on their account. 


Statonnii showing the Ninnbcr of Euiiinrrafors employed and the Charges vneAUTcd. 


DistrictH. 


Giinjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery 
Kistiia 
Nelloro 
Cuddapali 
Bollary 
Kuriiool 
Cliinglcput ... 
North Arcot.. 
South Arcot .. 
Taiijore 
Triclilnopoly 
Modura 
Tinncvolly ... 
Coimbatore... 
Ncilghcrries 
Salem 

South Canara 

Malabar 

Madras 


Total 


Nimibor 

of 

Euumc- 
ratoFB, 
Su])ei vi- 
BorH, 



Chaiuiks incurked 


— 

On Account 
of 

luiporial. 

On Account 
of 

Municipal Towns, 

Total. 


KS. 

A. 

r. 

as. 

A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

2,913 

1,416 

5 

11 

312 

9 

4 

1,728 15 

3 

1,00(3 

1,052 

12 

9 

825 

5 

6 

1,878 2 

3 

2,744 

373 

10 

11 

411 

8 

5 

785 3 

4 

12,152 

549 

0 

4 

505 

0 

11 

.1,054 1 

3 

2,405 

439 

8 

4 

206 

2 

10 

645 11 

2 

4,481 

917 

8 

4 

288 

14 

6 

1,206 6 

10 

2,970 

482 

13 

5 

1,194 

3 

5 

1,677 0 

10 

1,159 

729 

1 

3 

179 

9 

7 

908 10 

10 

2,400 

412 

0 

10 

477 

5 

10 

889 12 

8 

4,oao 

528 

0 

5 

230 

8 

7 

758 9 

0 

3,003 

667 

9 

0 

186 

15 

0 

854 8 

0 

2,804 

074 

0 

0 

644 

14 

0 

1,318 14 

0 

4,044 

263 

2 

10 

436 

9 

0 

699 12 

4 

4,004 

1,421 

6 

3 

110 

10 

0 

1,532 0 

3 

3,991 

1,661 

15 

2 

1,145 

0 

0 

2,806 15 

2 

2,825 

1,261 

0 

8 

508 

11 

7 

1,770 2 

3 

125 

1,418 

0 

0 

199 

3 

0 

1,617 3 

0 

1,227 

2,630 

9 

10 

407 

4 

7 

3,097 14 

5 

2,e'323 

2,997 

7 

11 

304 

13 

8 

3,392 5 

2 

10,080 

2,695 

4 

2 

940 

2 

6 

3,641 6 

7 

64 

... 


... 

1,077 

8 

6 

1,077 8 

6 

71,641 

22,592 

2 

4 

10,749 

0 

9 

38,841 3 

1 
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Tlioro was on the average one enumerator to every 43G of the population, 
and the cost of the enumeration per tliousand was Rs. 1-1-0, or, in English money, 
2.S'. \ \(h This small charge was entirely due to the em'ployrnent of so many 
Government officials and village servants, who received no extra pay for their 
duties in connexion with the census. In the British census the cost per thousand 
in 1841 was £5-9-0, in 1851 £5-4-0, in 1861 £1-15-5. The Government of 
India has an immense advantage in the services of its own officials in every 
village of the country, but it may bo a matter for iutui’o consideration whether 
the extra labor involved in the taking of a census should not in some way be 
remunerated. 

With all our desire for accuracy it seems doubtful if the results will ever 
be tlioroughly reliable until the class of enumerators have a direct interest in 
tluur work. There is evidence, in the returns of many districts, that the work 
was done in a perfunctory manner, and especially in regard to the numbering of 
the female population, and in future, perhaps, the accuracy of the returns may bo 
better secured, if small money awards are made to those village officials, whoso 
figures stand the test Qf a rigid scrutiny. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Tabulation of the Resui/fs of the Census. 

When the village twhedules had been received in the offices of the District 
Collectors, it became an important question what sliould be done with them. The 
Madras Government, in OrdcT No. 2G0, dated 8th Eebruary 1871, expressed an 
opinion that the returns from up-country municipalities, as well as those from 
the districts, should be tabulated in the office of the Board of Revenue. 

On former occasions, when a quinquennial census was taken, t he practice had 
been to have tlie abstracts of population in the several’ districts made out in the 
Collectors’ offices, from whence they were despatched to the Board for submission 
to Government. It was felt, however, on this occasion, that to furnish the 
information desired by the Supreme Government, a more systeuriatic attempt at 
tabulation must bo made. 

In their Proceedings, 13th July 1871, No. 2,908, the Board of Revenue 
strongly urged the necessity of tlio appointment of a special officer to supc'rviso 
the tabulation, and at the same time recommended Mr. C. E. Cover, an official of 
the Madras Municupality, wlio had acted as Secretary to the Madras Town Census 
ComTuittee, and who in this capacity had sliown much aptitude for, and knowledge 
of, the details required in a census. The Municipal Commissioners of Madras, in 
their Proceedings of IStli August 1871, consented to place Mr. Cover’s services at 
the disposal of Government for a period of eight months, the time which it was 
theil estimated would be sufficient to complete the tabulation of the census 
scheduh's for the whole of th(^ TTesidency. Government, in Proceedings No. 
1,433, of the 25th August, sanctioned the sum of Rupees 8,000 as remuneration 
for ^Ir. Gover’s services, estimating that the work might occupy him as much jis 
eight montlis; of this sum Rupees 1,000 Avas to be disbursed to Mr. Cover 
monthly, “ the bahince of the Avhoh; sum of Rupees 8,000 being paid in the last 
month, if less than eight months should be occupied.” 

In addition to the charge of the general census establishment, Mr. Cover 
was also employed by the Madras Municipality to tabulate, separately, the results 
of the town census, and for‘ this duty he was allowed by the Municipality 150 
rupees per mensem while the work was in progress. The municipal tabulation 
was expected to be finished before that of tlio general census commenced, but it 
was foiirul, in practice, that it took longer to accomplish than was expected. 
The work was incomplete at the time of Mr. Gover’s death in September 1872. 

The amount of remuiieration sanctioned for Mr. Gover appears to have been 
objected to by the Government of India. In Bengal, with a population nearly 
double that of Madras, the remuneration allowed to Mr. Beverley, Registrar- 
General of Assurances, who was deputed to tabulate the results and draw up the 
report, was fixed at Rupees 2,000, in addition to his ordinary salary. 

The Board of Revenue in reply, No. 4,8G0, 27th November 1871, observed, 
that the remuneration Avas calculated at the rate of 1,000 rupees a month in 
the rather improbable (went of Mr. Gover’s completing the .work within eight 
months,” and they regretted that there was no qualified officer in the Presidency 
who had sufficient leisure from his ordinary duties to admit of his undertaking 
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tho census work in addition. As it was intended tliat Mr, Gover sliould gjvo liil^ 
whole time to tho duties of tlie Census Oflice, and as ho would draw no salary 
of any kind from tho Municipality, tho Board were clearly of opinion that tho 
proposed rate of remuneration was not excessive. 

On the 2Gth October 1871 Mr. Gover addressed the Board of Revenue on 
the general question of tho office establishment to be enk'rtainod for the tabula- 
tion of the schedules, and on the pre])aration of tho various Ibrms and books, to 
be printed in readiness for tho work to commence on the Jst January 1872. 

In this letter ho* pointed out that tho amount of work to bo done depended 
upon the extent and number of the comparative tables which should be drawn 
from the returns. In his opinion 150 clerks at the least would \)e required, 
Mr, Gover n'commended that temporary service of clerks in tho (kmsus Office 
should bo allowed to count towards service for civil pensions, but the recommen- 
dation was not approved by the Board; from tho experience [ have had of the 
working of the office, I am of opinion (hat the omission to grant this p^'ivilege 
was a serious mistake in the constitution of the establishment. 


• The census schedules of tho whole IVesidency began to arrive in Madras 
early in the year 1872. 


KPI. 

1 Manai^w and Head Aocoantant 175 

1 Deputy AccDiintant ... "5 

G Suporviflors (Vi' 60 rupees ca(di. 300 

200 Clerks ^ 4,075 

2 Sorvautfl in tho llJcord De- 

partment .. 82 

8 Offleo Servauta 45| 


218 5,3021 


From tho 1st February an establishment cost- 
ing Rupees 5,302-8-0 per month, arul a suitable 
building to accommodate the establishment at a 
monthly rent of Rupees 200, were sanctioned. 


It was hoped that tho schedules would have arrived in time for commenc- 
ing tho tabulation on the 1st January 1872, but there was delay in forwarding 
them in many districts, and on other grounds the work could not then bo com- 
menced. The tabulation of the Madras Town Census was conducted in tho 
building rented for tho general Census Office, and this work, instead of being 
finished, as anticipated, by the end of 1871, was not completed until a much later 
date. 

Tho greater portion of tho month of February was occupied in unpacking 
and arranging the village books of schedules, according to taluqs and districts, 
and in placing them in racks and shelves prepared for the* purpose, and in 
making lisi^s of tho villages, so that tlio record-keepers might be able to find tho 
schedules of any particular village without loss of time. 

When it is considered that tho house schedules numbered from seven to eight 
millions, and that they referred to a population of more than 31 millions of souls, 
it will be obvious that tho arrangement of the papers was a most important 
preliminary to any progress in tabulation. A staff of one supervisor and ten 
clerks was engaged for six months in tho arrangement of the records. 

The census papers of South Canara wero the last to reach the office. 
They arrived in Madras in June 1872. Some of the schedules from the Ganjam 
district being written in the Ooriah language had to be returned* to the district 
for translation, as it was impossible to get any# clerks in Madras who were 
sufficiently versed in the language to read the schedules. The translated schedules 
did not reach the office until 9th November 1872. 
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Tl^o disposal of the records of certain districts, especially those from 
Tixnjore, Coimbatore, South Canara, and South Arcot, was much simplified by 
the care of the district authoriiies in their packing and arrangement. 

The schedules of Vizagapatam and Salem arrived in some disorder. The 
Salem papers wore I’cceived mostly in loose bundles or packages which had been 
„ destroyed in, transitu, and tlie Vizagapatam papers, as received from the Sea 
(histoms odice, were in ^dilapidated packages. Iti future it would bo well to 
direct that all schedules should be sent to tho Census Oliice in substantial pack- 
ing cases. 

The schedules in tho Central Office were tabulated both directly and 
ibdirectly.'' By the first method tho object was to get the population of each 
village, arratiged according to caste and occupation, without reference to parti- 
culars as to age, sex, religion, and education. Tho advantages of tho villa<m 
tabulation are thus explained by Mr. Cover in his letter of 11th June 1872 to 
the Board of Revenue : — 

“ Lookin^jr to the gre:it importance of the village in the social sy.stem, seeing tliat it is often 
larger in extent, and is certainly a more distinct entity than an Knglisli parish ; that the village is 
tho unit of tho legal, revenue, ami political systems ; rcracmhei ing that, umlor tho new |,n.al 
Acts, tho village will be tho baso of enr educational system also, it appears to me highly desirable 
to report results for every village in the rresidoncy. So minute a tabul.ation will undoubtedly 
throw a good deal of work upon this office, but tho resulting expenditure will bo of small moment 
compared with tho value of a clear and easily accessible account of tho population, area, revenue, 
&c., of each village. For every proposed railway, road, canal, school, dispensary, dbe,, such 
information is necessary, and has now to bo gained, often very imperfectly, at the cost of separate 
and indopondent valuations Beyond this such a detailed statement will form an invaluable basis 
for all Hubsequont censuseH and .statistical inquiry,” 

Tho work of tho (lirrrt tahutafion was begun in February and finisbed in 
May 1872. In some districts an abstract of the population bad been written 
on tho schedulo books in dilferent forms, some were arranged according to caste, 
some according to sex, and otliers according to age. Particulars ofinfirmities 
were also given, in a few cases, on the covers of tbo village books. But these 
figures were misapplied in the direct tabulation, as some di.sbonest clerks wero 
detected in using tliese totals, and di.stributing the number of castes and occupa- 
tions according to their own fiincy. This was soon detected and rectified, 
so fixr as possible, by tho establishment of a testing department in the office ; 
but notwithstanding all tbo.j)ains taken to ensure correctness, there is reason 
to su})poso that the direct village tabulation was the most inefficient of the xvhole 
work turned out BJr tho Census Office. Tho system of payment by results, that 
is, of paying the clerks in proportion to the number of entries effected, without 
adequate check, led to a good deal of scamping, which was checked only by 
summary dismissal of thoso detected in wrongdoing. 

The working forms used in the tabulation of the census re.sults were 
obtained, it is believed, by ]\Ir. Cover from Dr. Farr, of the Registrar-General’s 
Office, who had been connected with the census operations of Great Britain for 
many years. In these working forms, in tho several columns allotted to caste, 
age, occupation, religion, infirmity, and education, the process was for the clerk 
to enter the particulars ho required to extract from tho schedules, in light 
strokes, thus fHJ every fifth entry being drawn across the four formed strokes, 
and the whole representing the particulars relating to five individuals. This 
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arrangement of tlie units facilitates tlie totalling. The strokes relating to parti- 
cular villages wore further distinguished by reference letters (e), (/>), &c., and 
the names of the villages were written on the page of the working fonns into 
which the particulars of the schedules had been extracted. 


Originaiy (tight tables of working forms were used for the piii*|)ose of (com- 
parative tabulation. The working of these tabh's by the clerks was so arranged ^ 
as to admit of each individual schedule passing througlv the hands of //>/■ clerks. 

SubsecpK'ntly (in July 1872), the num- 
ber of these tables was reduei'd to five, 
by doing away with those numbered 2, 
J, and G, and certain headings (those 
italicised in the margin) were expunged, 
in ord(‘r to expedite the completion of 
the work. At a later period each schedule pass('d through the hands of only 
two clerks. 


1. Iliyuttf! compared with Rcl^gton aud Caste, 

2. Hex compared with do. do 

3. Aije Compared with ReUmm and Occupation 

4. Religion couipared with Caste and Justriu'twn 

5. Caste coinj)ared with Age and Oi rupatuen, 

G. Ocnipnfinn compaiod With House, Hex, Insiruetoin 
and Religion, 

7. bijiriinties (sompared wit Religion ^ Age^ and Hex. 

8. Instnu turn compattd VMth Age, Htx, and t'aste. 


One of tlieso two clerks was entrusted with the working book rtdating to 
cilste, compared with jjgo, sex, and occupation, the other with four books relating 
to religion, house, infirmity, and instruction. As ('ach page (which gtmerally 
contained between ten and twelve thousands of entries, representing so many 
individuals) was completed, the entries under difterent heads were totalled, 
and an abstract of that page was prepared by the clerks themselves in forms 
printed for the purpose. 

The abstracts, as completed by the clerks, were examined and checked by 
the supervisors and their assistants. 

The supervisors and their assistants had also to test every day the work 
of any two clerks in respect of aiiy two, or more, villages work(xl by them. In 
spite of such testing some clerks were expert enough to falsify the results by 
simply entering sti'okes under different castes, religions, &c,, withoun reference 
to the original sclicdules, and in some cases by preparing tlie abstracts with 
imaginary figures or entries, without actually going through the prescribed 
process in the work book. Such cases were often detected, and the culprits were 
duly punished. 

From the direct tabulation two sets of returns have been prepared — ono 
showing the population arranged according to majoi; heads of ca*ste, and another 
of populati(^n according to occupation. 


To these two returns another has been added, compiled from data received 
from Collectors, showing the number of houses and particulars of area^ revenue, 
&c., of every description of village in the country. Thus, irrespective of the 
census returns required by the Government of India to accompany the present 
report, there have been prepared in the Census Office three separate returns, 
showing the area, revenue, population, caste, and occupation of upwards of 
50,000 villages, classified according to the nature of the village, whether 
“ Government,’’ “ Inam,” t>r “ Zemindary,” in every taluq of eachdistrict. The 
labor involved in these returns has been heavy, and, if the village populations 
are correctly classified, they should be invaluable as a work of reference on 
every question connected with the progress of a district, and especially in 
regard to all future census operations. These returns are in course of being 
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])rint(Ml, mid tlio wfeolo, when completed, will occupy fivo or six bulky volumes^ 
or from three to four thousand pages of printed matter. 

The coiiiparafirr fahaldtion was designed to show tho population of each 
taliir], and district, arranged according to sex, ago, religion, caste, occupation, &c., 
and as compared with each particular. , 

This tabulation was cornnumciHl in Juno 1872 and completed by the middle 
of April 1872. I'ho original estimate of tho time needed to complete the 
work was found to be wholly inadeipiate. There had been, in fiict, no satisfac- 
tory data upon Avdiieh to found an estimate. 

Tho labor and anxitdy attendant upon a work of such magnitude told 
severely o,n the health of ifr. (lover. For some weeks his health had been 
failing, and he had been unable to give that close supervision to tho office 
<‘stablishnjent so necessary in woi k of this nature, when, to tho groat grief and 
regret of every one intt'rested in the census, he died on the 19th September 1872. 

As a tcunporary arrangcammt the Board of Revenue placed tho Head 
Accountant of tlu'ir Otlice, Mr. Kaliyanasundram Chetty, in charge of tho 
Office, mid the Madras fJovernuKmt re(piested tho Sanitary Commissioner to 
tak(' up and complete the work, which the lamented death of Mr. Cover had left 
unfinished. 

I assumed charge of the (Amsus Office on the 7th October 1872. On an 
('vamiriatioiVof the Avork completed, it was found that tho comparative tabulation 
ill regard to a population of millions had been completed, and that 25 millions 
remained to be done. At the ordinary rate of progress, with the existing 
establishment, it Avas calculated that the Avork could not be finished in less 
than ehiven months. It became, therefore, an immediate question whether efforts 
should not be made to expedite tho tabulation by the employment of extra 
clerks. . 

Proposals to this effect Avere submitted to the Board of Revenue and 
sanctioned by {lovernment. An additional house was secured for tho accommo- 
dation of 150 extra clerks, and by the 15th November the extra establishment 
had been sedoctod, cntcudaiiied, and set to work. I further requested that 
Mr. Kaliyanasundram Chetty, Avho, during the short period he had been in charge 
of tho establishment, had succeeded in grasping firmly tlie business of the Imgo 
office, and had introduced various useful reforms, should be permitted to remain 
in the capacity of Assistant to the Superintendent of the Census, until tho 
completion of tho Avork. Without this assistance I could not have undertaken 
the responsibilitfes of the office in addition to my own current duties as Sanitary 
Commissioner of the Presidency. Of Mr. Kaliyanasundram Chetty’s labors I 
shall have to speak more fully in another place. 

Tho comparative tabulation was finished by the middle of April 1873, and 
from that date a large number of the clerks were no longer needed. But in the 
working books the totals had been abstracted for each page only, and to get 
at tho taluq and district totals the figures on the several abstract sheets required 
to be summed* up and adjusted. From the 1st May 1873 until 15th July a 
reduced establishment, numbering in all 92 clerks, was maintained for the 
purpose of totalling and compiling the figures included in the abstract sheets. 

These abstract sheets were 3,500 in number, appertaining to each of the five 
working books, and each sheet on the average contained tho tabulated particulars 
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in regard to from ten to twelve thousand persons. It should 43o mentioned alscf 
that the^ comparative tabulation was so worked as to give, if required^ the 
particulars of each village independently. 

Amongst such a largo ostablislirnent of clerks, upon a more temporary task, 
with whom misconduct, if discovered, only involved immediate dismissal, it was 
to be expected that scamping of the work would, to some extent, be tried. 
If service in tlio Census Office liad been permitted to reckon as time in Covern- 
mont employ for pension, a substantial guarantee would have been given for 
good conduct, but as«it was, I have bad to do the best I could with a number of 
7non selected, not for any moral f|ualitications, but for their proved ability to 
read and translate the schedules written in Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and 
Malayalum. 

A test department lyid early to bo organized. A certain proportion of the 
work performed was repeated in the test department; and, when discrepancies 
were discovered, the clerks doing the original woi’k were permitted to challeiigci 

( ho results of the test de])artment. 

0 

, These challenges were fro(picnt, but Jiiostly unsuccessful, as from the first the 
test detiartrnont was subjected to the rule that all errors of its own should be 
subject to fine or loss of pay. The test department was useful in bringing to 
light many inaccuracies, and in checking attempts at wilful falsifications of the 
books. No man know when his work would be aulijected to the scrutiny of this 
department, and if ho pursued a system of falsification, ho was sure, sooner or 
later, to bo found out, and to incur the penalty of instant dismi.s.sal. But, not- 
withstanding the check of this di'partment, it was found that many clerks evinced 
a want of conscientiou.sness in their work, and the services of a good number had 
to be dispensed with. Others again, and on the whole the greater nuipber, 
have w'orked steadily and with care from the commencement of the tabulation. 
All who conducted themselves well were granted certificates of their services 
which may lielp them iu getting employment hereafter. 

The progress made by the native inhabitants of the Presidency town in 
tho acquirement of a knowledge of English was of great help in bringing forward 
a host of candidates for employment in tho Census Office. If a knowledge of 
English alone had been tho sole (pialifieation, there would have been no difficulty 
in obtaining pro[)erly-qualified candidates for employment. But in addition each 
clerk was required to read fluently and translate from a bundlo of vernacular 
village schedules taken at haphazard ; and, strange to say, a very large proportion 
of candidates had to bo rejected for inability to read and translate their own 
language. This was especially tho case in regard to the applicants who professi'd 
an acquaintance with Telugu. It was evident that with many, their only 
knowledge of Telugu was a colloquial one. These were mostly lads fresh from 
school who had evidently paid no attention to the study of the vernacular 
languages. There was some difliuulty in obtaining the requisite number of 
clerks in Madras who understood Malayalum and Canarese. For tho former, 
some men wore brought from the Western Coast, and Canarege clerks were 
procured from Bangalore and Mysore. • 

With the sanction of Government it was deqided that the TJneovenanted 
Civil Service Test should not be demanded of candidates for employment. A good 
‘number of passed candidates and matriculated students of the University came 

10 
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Vorward, and many wore employed, but it would have been impossiblo to secure 
a sufficient nurabor of clerks wlio bad passed .tliese tests who had ^also the 
r(‘(pnsite knowledge of native languages to read the schedules accurately. The 
supervisors and assistant supervisors of each vernacular department were all 
chosen for j)roved caj)acity and intelligence, and on the whole they did their work 
very creditably. 

The mode of remunerating the clerks engaged for the comparative tabulation 
was finally arranged in some degree according to results. Maximum and 
ininirniim standards of work were laid down, and after some little experience 
there was no difficulty in fixing what these should be. 

If a cjc'rk avei-aged a certain number of (mtri(\s daily, forming the maximum 
average for the working days of the month, he was paid the higher salary. If he 
fell short of the number, a pro-rata deduction was made according to the actual 
work. The same system was followed in regard to the minimum standard. It 
was found in practice that certain men could do more tlian others, Imt it was not 
thought advisable to encourage men by extra pay to attempt more than the 
maximum, which expeihmce liad shown to constitute a t‘air day’s work. As the 
work progri'ssed towards completion, and the clerks accjuired experience, it was 
found that the tabulation advanced more rapidly than at the beginning, and that 
fi'wor mistakes were discovered by the test department. 

The rcHluction of this large temporary establishment, at different intervals of 
time, has been a sore point with those emjdoyed. Every man seemed to think 
that he was more deserving of being kept on than his neighbour. To obviate all 
ill-feeling, the selection of the reduced number tor totalling, &c., was made from 
the whole statf l)y a competitive examination, but even this failed to satisfy the 
malcontents, who have in some instances expended their ill-feeling in anony- 
mous abuse addressed to the Superintendent or his Assistant. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Reports of District Ofitctals on the Census Operations. 


When I took chaT^go of tho Census Office I found that, although the several 
district returns had all been received, no reports had been called for to show the 
precise methods adopted in each district to obtain the census of people. 
The Board of Revenue accordingly at my suggestion directed each district 
official to submit a report, on the following points : — 

1. — The popular feeling in regard to tho aims and objects of the census. 

2. — The method of obtaining tlio census in permanently-settled estates, 

^ where the village officials were not amenable to the orders of the 

, revenue officials of the district. 

3. — The number of enumerators employed, official and non-official. 

4. — The actual expenses of the census. 

5. — The method ofeensusing liill tribes, or aborigines, in sparsely-peopled 

and inaccessible tracts, and a notice of the principal classes of jungle 
tribes; 

6. — Suggestions for simplifying or improving the census operations. 

On these several points the Collectors of districts have been good enougli 
to submit their opinions, and with tho exception of the returns oPtho expenses of 
the census which will be found in another chapter, these reports are given 
almost verhatlm . As a record of tho work done, they arc of great value, and they 
indicate also how, in future, a census of the population may be better accom- 
plished. 

A perusal of the reports will show an almost universal feeling that the census 
was a preliminary to further taxation, a subject on which the native mind is 
undoubtedly very sensitive. The conviction that taxation was to follow the 
numbering of the people was confirmed when, shortly after the census, the 
Local Funds Act of 1871 increased tho local cesses, and gave autliority for the 
imposition of a tax on houses for educational and sanitary purposes. 

It was nothing to tho purpose that the Local Funds Act had been considered 
and adopted on wholly different grounds. The fact remained that the operation 
of the Act in regard to tho house-tax came into play shortly after the census was 
taken ; and the people, as a whole, could not be brought to understand what was 
really the truth, that the census and the taxation had not the remotest connexion 
one with the other. Tho coincidence of the census with the taxation was 
unfortunate, as in future attempts at numbering tho people it is to bo feared that 
past experience will not bo forgotten, and that it may interfere with that 
cordial co-operation of the people, without which a really accurate census is an 
impossibility. 

The reports show that, notwithstanding the .suspicions of the people in 
regard to the object of the census, there was little or no difficulty in accomplish- 
*ing the work. Active opposition there was none, and the defects of the census, 
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such as they are, have resulted, I believe, more from the ignorance, incapacity, 
and caste-prejudices of the enumerators than from unwillingness of the 
people to give information. The defects in regard to the numbering of the 
female population have already been alluded to, and observations here and there 
in the reports give us a duo to the method in wliich errors have crept in. We are 
told, for instance in one case, that Brahman village oflicials wore detected in the 
act of throwing house-numbers into the enclosures of out-caste communities, 
the intolerance of caste preventing them from doing their duty in the ordinary 
way by visiting each house ; and again, in regard to Mussulman females, that 
difficulties were found in numbering them. 

The , number of Brahmans and men of respectable caste, who are either 
village munsifs or village accountants, is so large, it is tpiito possible that 
many of the lower orders, whoso personal contact would bo pollution to the 
Bryhmari, or Sudra of caste, were never counted at all, and it is quite certain 
that in the greater number of the districts the female population was not accu- 
rately censused. Tlie Indian village system, with its staff of hereditary officials, 
is an admirable institution, but it has its weak points, and until certain reforms 
are instituted, and until men are appointed to offices with reference to their educa- 
tion and ability, rather than because their ancestors have filled the offices before 
tlunn, the village system will not turn out good statistical work. In the Bellary 
District, w^bere all the village accountants are Brahmans, it is significant that the 
males of all castes are returned in excess of females; and in Cuddapah, where the 
village officials are of the same class, the males are everywhere returned in 
excess of finnales, except amongst the Brahmans and Satani castes. 

The difficulty in regard to the census ofMahomedan females was not so 
gr('at as supposed. In a few districts the females were probably understated 
amongst the Mussulmans of Mogul, Arab, or Patan descent, but amongst the 
Mussulmans of mixed race the results generally show that the female popu- 
lation is returned as well as, or better than, amongst the Hindu castes. In any 
future census it would be certainly proper to arrange for the special employment 
of persons to take the census of out-castes and the lower castes of Hindus, 
unless meanwhile the village officials are made to understand that their caste- 
prijudices cannot bo permitted to interfere with the performance of their duties. 

The majority of district officials are of opinion that the arrangements for 
censusing the population are complete, and need no revision. A few suggest 
Iliatth(‘ house-numbering should be permanently maintained in every village; 
and, considering ^hat the measure would facilitate the work of a future census 
wilhout alarming the people, it might be well to accept the proposals. Another 
suggestion made by Mr. Penington of Trichinopoly appears also worthy of 
consideration, viz., that there should be a less interval of time between the 
pi’eliminary and final enumerations. 

Ganjam District. 

Mr. Ma.sfer,] Collector of Ganjam, reports : — 

“ The preliminrtry census commenced oft the 15th July 1871, and was completed by the Slat 
nhnn. The final census commenced * on the 15th November, and was completed on the same day, 

♦ Ncept a few cases where it lasted for two or three days. The supervision, however, extended to 
olst August in the case of preliminary census, and to Slst December in the case of the final census. ' 
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‘‘Except in the Mnnicipalitioa of Berhampure and Chicaoole, of which I will speak hereafter, the^ 
beads of villages were generally employed as enumerators. The instaucos’in which Government 
servants and paid agents had to be entertained were not many. The supervisors were generally 
either Government servants, zemindary servants, or paid agents. 


Taluqa, 


Government Talnqs 


Zemindary Taluqe 


. SL 



No. of 

No. of 


— 

Enunio- 

Siipervi- 

Total. 


rators. 

Bors. 


nioada of Villngcfl ... 

1,184 

11 

1,195 

( Colloctor'H Office 

• 

16 

'I 

Govern- | Tjiluq Kstablishment 

3 

10 

1 

^ ment Jievenuo Survey ... 


7 

)> 65 

ServaritH. | Police ... ... ... ... , , 


12 

1 

1 iVHCt'ine 

... 

1 

J 

Paid Agents ... 

5 

27 

82 

Total ... 

1,192 

n 

1 ,282 

( Hoads of Villftgea and Servants of Zemindars ... 

1,4.51 

48 

1,499 

J Polico .. ... ... ... ... . , 

1 

26 


1 Hovomio Survey 

2 

16 

i 81 

"S Vttonne 

... 

3 

( 

1 Talu<] Esfftbli'<hment ... 

G 

27 

) 

l^Paid Agouts ... ... ... 

22 

29 

.51 

Total ... 

2.C74 

j 239 

* 2,918 

_ 

_ . - 


- __ 


• “ The zemindars and proprietors were previously addrcssc<l, and the services of their heads of 
villages, ns well as of other servants of theirs, K(*eured for the work. Tlio Zemindar of Podda Kemcdi, 
however, considered it beneath his dignity to give the number of liis household, and it was only very 
lately, and after several remonstrances from me, that he sent in the information. 

“ In the Municipality of Berbampore three indicators w^cre employed for numbering boiisi's, 
and G2 enumorators for taking the census. The work of these enumerators was supervised by three 
supervisors in the preliminary census and six in the final census. All these men (except four who 
wore Policemen) were specially paid agents employed for the purpose. 

“ In the Ghicacolo Mimicip ility the ninnbering of the houses and the supervision was done by 
the Municipal Inspectors, who wore three in number, and for enumeration (>3 men were specially 
employed (21 for preliminary and 42 for final cen.sus) ; 14 of these men were students of the Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Chicacole 

“The work performed by all those men, enumerators and supervdsors, both in the Municipali- 
ties and the country, may on the whole ho saiil to be satisfactory. 

“ Special arrangements were made for ccnsusiiig, on a less systematic plan, the tribes inhabit- 
ing the Mdliahs (hill-country above the ghauts). The Parla Komedi Maliahs, chiefly inhabited by 
Sowras, and the Jaluntra Maliah, inhabited both by /S^uera^iand Khoiids, were, however, included in the 
general and regular census ; and no Hucli schedules as those taken for the other Maliahs (and referred 
to in ray letter of this date, No 1,449,) are, therefore, sent for them. The number of principal hill 
tribes inhabiting the M((Hahs is two, viz., Khomls and Sotvras. There are also mixed with tlu'ra 
different classes of Uriyas, including Soondis , or arrack-scllers, and Panos, who are a degraded race of 
(Iriya origin. The Special and Senior Assistant Collectors obtained the number of each of the above 
tribes from the head of each village, and tabulated the results in a simple form, distinguishing the 
men, women, and children of each tribe. Those hill-pooplo live by cultivation as well as by traffic in 
sundry articles. They arc rude and uncivilized, and it was thought dosirublo not to attonipt a regular 
census. Hence the adoption of a special mode of enumeration. 

“ As to suggestions fora future census, I have none to propose. The arrangements for the census 
of 1871 seem to have been well considered and to have answered their purpose. 

“As to the feelings of the people in regard to the census of 1871, and the difficulties met 
with in taking it, I have to state that the arrangements made for the census were originally imagined 
by some to bo a stop preliminary to the eventual imposition of some kind of tax, Jmt this impression 
appears to have been (piito removed. The hill-people in particular wore, owing to ti similar erroneous 
impression, hostile to the censiis, and it was at ono time considered, .^esirable that no attempt 
should be made to census thorn in any way. The total ab8eiicot)f any information as to their number 
was, however, a matter much to bo regretted, and it was also found that their oppositiou ceased once, 
• their erroneous impression, as to t^e census being a forerunner of some tax, was removed,” 

11 
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VlZAOAPATAM DISTRICT. 


Mr. Daniel, the Acting Collector of Vizagapatam, reports : — 

“ The preliminary ccnsua for the district commenced July Ist, and ended November 80th, The 
final census was completed generally on one day, November 15th ; in a few instances it lasted two days. 

“ The statement No. 3 will show the number of enumerators employed. In the greater part 
of the district no special agents were employed, the work being performed by the Village Kuriiums and 
the Revenue otTicers. The greater part of this district is zemindary, but there was no difficulty in 
obtaining the iiifoi inatiou ; it w’as obtained tbrongh the Kuriiums and Revenue officers of the zemin- 
dars and proprietors who were employed as enumerators. The Kiirnnms are not the servants of the 
Government, and they may not, therefore, have been so careful as the Kurpiiins in Government taluqs, 
hut there is no other agency by which the work could have been better done. 


St<Uc7HC7d shoirirKj tha Nunther of Enumerators^ , cmjdof/ed lu taJei/uj the Census of 1871. 



Names. 

Eniinio* 

Snpervi- 

Indica- 

Special 

lutors. 

fcUt R 

tors. 

AgontH, 

MiinicipahtiL's. 





Vi/a^'anatam 

50 

8 



Vuianii;^! iini 

75 

4 

0 


Paiccndah 

26 

... 



Biinlipatam 

347 

... 



Collector s Dhnsion, 





Rrnn^vurapukota 

54 


... 


Chi'purapilly ... 

C2 



... 

Principal Assistant's Division. 

I5i 




(iHjHpatumgmum ... 

10 




liobbili 

172 

1 


3 

Saliir 

8 



2 

Pui'Mitipur 

1 



4 

(lUimajmr 

Ra^ugedda 

6 

... 


1 

Total ... 

073 

7 

C 

10 


V The follown’ng extract from the report of the Acting Special Assistant shows the method 
adopted in obtaining the census of the hill tribes in the Jeyporc country : — 

“ ‘ The method adopted in taking tlio census of these tribes was to send fur the head of a village 
and tell Inin to go round his village with a siring in his hand, on which he w^as to make a knot for 
every liouse in the place. This w’as brought to the Deputy Tahsildar, w ho entered the number in the 
form. In order to obtain an average for calculating the number of ])eoplc, the Deputy Tahsildars 
were directed to ascertain from each village head what was the actual number of males and females in 
two houses 111 his village. Without a lunger knowdedge of this people, I could not venture to suggest 
any improvement on this procedure, nor would it he possible much to simjdify it.’ 

“ And the following extract shows that adopted in the hill tracts of the Priucipal Assistant’s 
Division : — , 

‘ The enumeration of the p<5oplo living in the hill villages in the Golkonda and Viravalli 
Talu(]sw^a.s made by the Police. The following is the motliod pursued in enumerating the persons 
living in the hill villages, Golkonda TahK]. The Acting Principal Assistant Collector, with the 
assistance of the Hill Police Inspector, drew up a list of tlic muttahs and the principal villages, 
collected the chief hill doras, and went over the list with them, after which the list was finally 
prepared. The enumeration of those living in tho villages, Viravalli Taluq, was supervised by the 
head gumastah of the Deputy T^sildar’s Cutcherry.’ 

“ In tlie Senior Assistant’s Division the same means w-ere used ns in Jeypore^ and the Senior 
Assistant is of opinion that these returns are more reliable than those obtained by the more complicated 
procedure employed in the lower jiarts of tho country. 

“ Tho census <»f the Jeypore Hill tribes was taken by Mr. Turner, and bis report on the 
suliject w ill he foucid iu Board’s Proceedings, dated 27th August 1872, No. 1,699 (appended to the 
District Report) 

“ There appears to have been ^ general feeling amongst the people at first that the taking of 
the census was the prelude to the imposition of a new tax, aud this fear suggested to them varioQS 
devices for concealing members of their household, but by the time of the final enunaoration, I think ' 
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the apprehension had been explained away, and it may bo hoped that it has not been the moans of^ 
causing many inaccuracies in the returns. In future censuses, tho difficulties occasioned by this will 
not have to bo contended against. 

“ It is tho general opinion that tho means used in obtaining this census were satisfactory, and 
may well bo used in making future censuses. I have not been able to obtain any practical siigges 
tions for simplifying the procedure in future.” 


GodAVKRY DiSTRirT. 


Mr. Foster, Acting. Collector of Godavery, reports : — 


“ The preliminary census was commenced throughout tlio district on the ir)th July 1871 and 
completed on the Slst idem- In tho thinly-peojJod tracts of Rampah and Tutapully no preliminary 


• Coringa... 

Commenced. Completed. 

]5th Nov. If'th Nov. 

Anialapur ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Poddapur ... 

Night of Mth Nov. 

Do. 

Ratnachondrapur ... *.. Do. 

Mth Nov. 

Yernaf^udoin 

Do. 

Do. 

Cocanada 

Do. 

Do. 

Tanaka 

Do. 

iGth Nov. 

Pittapar 

Tuui ^ .. 

15th Nov. 

Mth Nov. 

... Night of Mth Nov. 

IGth Nov. 

Kllore 

Do. 

15lh Nov, 

Rlifmavoram 

Do. 

10th Nov. 

Rajahmundry 

15th Nov. 

]r»ih Nov. 

Karsapar 

Night of 14th Nov. 

IGth Nov 

Rajahmundry, 

MUNlCIPALlTIF.fl. 

. ... Night of Mth Nov. 

Mth Nov. 

Cooauoda 

Do 

Do. 

Ellore 

Mth Nov. 

Do. 

t Cocanada. 

Tho exact dato is rot known. 

End of 

Tho numbering of houHcs was 
oornmcnced on the 22nd Janu- 
ary, and as soon as this 
was finished the prohmiuury 

July, 


eniimenitinn waa 

Rajohmundry. Begiuuin^ of October. Close of Oct. 
Kliore 15th Sept. End of Sept. 


enumeration was made. The finaf census was 
commenced and completed us per margin.* 

“The preliminary ceiiKus in tho Municipali- 
ties of Cocanada, Rajahmundry, and Kllurc was 
taken as noted in the margin. f 

“ Tho enumerators employed, excepting in 
tho municipalities, were 2,G81, all of whom uero 
Covernment officials. Most of tlicse wore Mun- 
sifs and Kurnums, and sometimes these were 
assisted by a immljcr of educated private pco[)le 
of their own accord, but the nuniher of these 
people could not ho ascertained ^ Tho average 
may be taken at one for each village of import- 
ance, say t>00. 

“ Tho.so employed in tho municipalities were 
100, of whom 30 were (Jovernment officials, 40 
non-officials, and 27 special [y.ud agents. 

“The official and non-official enumerators 
rendered all possible aid willingly. 


“Tho information was obtained from ihezcmindary tracts through Miiiihifs and Kiunumsas 
in ordinary Goverument villages, but in tho Totapalli and Hampa Estates tho jiroprictf ’’s rendered 


assistance. 

“ The final enumeration in Totapalli was superintended by tho Deputy Tahsildar of Turn to some 


extent, 

“There are no independent estates in the district. 

“ Tho uutnbor of hill tribes cannot bo statcl with any npproximity to correctness. Those 
generally in this district are Koi/os. They live on cultivation for the most part, and there was no 

difficulty in taking tho census of them. , 

' “ I have no suggestions to make to simplify the procodnr(?of taking any future census. Tho 
people did no^ like the census, and were not altogether willing to give tho information required. 
They believed the census was only the forerunner of some new tax- 


Kistna District. 

Mr. Leman, Collector of Kistna District, reports : — 

“ The preliminary census was commenced on tho 15th July 1871 and completed on tho 15th 
August 1871. The final census was commenced on the night of 14th November 1871 and completed 
on the 15th November 1871. 

“The officers employed on tho latter occasion were furnished with tho ^registers of the 
preliminary census. They went to each house, colled out the owner thereof, asked him to tell 
the names of the moles and females in tlie house and their ages, comparing the register with tho 
owner’s verbal statements. They then struck out with rod ink the absentees, and added to the regisr 
• ter any individuals that were pre^t in the house whose names were not entered, 
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“ Till census aOGuunts are not hero, without which it ia impossible to give the actual number 
^of officials employed as enumerators ; in round numbers they were 12,050. The number of special 
paid agents was 102. 

“ In zcmiridary tracts the preliminary and final censuses wore taken by the Village Kurnums. 
They are tho servants of zemindars who had been, however, requested to order all assistance to be 
rendered. 

“ Thore are not any hill tribes or aborigines in this district. Yeruliulas are, for tho most part, 
settlors in villages here. Bruijaries were counted in tho village where they happened to be found 
by the census-takiTS. 

“ I cannot give any hints ; I was not in India when the census was taken, and I do not know in 
what special i)oints, if tiny, matters were found to work badly. t 

“Adverting to tho 1st paragraph of your letter, I am informed that, as usual, there was in this 
district a dread among the people that it was a preliminary to some tax.” 


Nkllore District. 

Mr. Horsfall, the Acting Collector of Nelloro, reports : — 

“ Xfio preliminary enumeration in the Nollorc Municipality commenced on the Ist September 
1871 and closed on the 1.5th idem. For tho remaining portion of the district it was coinpletc^^ between 
the 15tli and Slst July 1871, wliich was the time fived by the Board- The final (iiiimoration^for 
tho whole district was eom],)Ietcd on the date fixe<l by tho Board, viz., 15th November 1871. 

“ In tbo Municipality ten enumerators and livo su|M;rvis()rs w'cre employed for the preliminary 
enumeration. They were all selected from the Collector’s office. For the remaining ])ortion of tho 
district tlic village officers were selected as enumerator.s, and Ilevcnno Inspectors and Taluq 
Gumustas employed as supervisors. In the final enumeration of the municipality IIG enumerators 
and 15 supervisors selected from the Collector’s office, tlio Civil and Munsif’s Courts, as well as the 
Settlement and Public Works Departments and tho Police wito employed. Tho town and iU 
suburbs w^ere divided into convenient groups, allotting to each enumerator aud supervisor n sufficient 
number thereof. In tho remaining piortion of the district the village officials and the taluq estab- 
lishments were selected to do tho wmrk. In the zernmdary tracts tlic zemindars placed nil their 
establishments at onr disposal for the final enumeration, and there was no difficulty experienced in 
those tracts in making the requisite uiTangemcntH. Tho Tahsddars wx're, in the first instance, directed 
to prepare lists, showing tho names of emuncrators and supia-visors selected, and tho names of vil- 
lages or portions thereof clearly defimd and allottcxl to each. These lists w ere prepared two months 
previous to tho final enumeration and scut in to this office fur examination, to see that no mistakes 
were made. After careful scrutiny in tliis office, they were returned with instructions to make tho 
requisite alterations wliich were pointed out, and to fill u]) any vacancies which might occur in the 
meantime. In some few instances, changes became necessary, and they were promptly made. Tbo 
actual number of persons is not ascertainable, us the lists were sent back to taluqs. 

“ This district does not contain thinly peopl(‘d tracts or bill-country. No particular arrange- 
ments WTU'C, thcrofoi^, considered necessary to census the lull trilics. In the town of Nellorc there is 
a class of jicojJo called Yanadios, wFio reside in huts scattered over tho whole town. A list of all such 
huts was carefully prepared, and spcuial arrangements were made for their enumcilition. Similar 
instructions were given to Talisildar.s in whose taluqs tho Yanadles are to be found. 

I ho procedure adopted at the last census is con8idcre<l good and simple enough. 

“ As regards tbo ^^clings of tho people in regard to tlio census, I am informed that at first 
tlniro was a general impression that it was a step taken by (jiovernmont to introduce smie new tax, 
but care was taken to remove this impression, and no difficulties of any kind wore met with in con- 
ducting the o])crutionH, and the result js considered satisfactory.” 


• CuDDAi’AJi District* 

Mr. Horsley, Collector of Cuddapali, reports: — 

“ Tbo preliminary eiiuimTatioi. was commoncod on tbo 15th July. It ocenpiod from 15 days 
a month. In m.o taluq (bo work ostondod ovrr a month and a half. This was in consequence of 
0 wor amig to be done over again. Tho final enumeration commenced on the night of the Uth 
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November with reference to travellers only, and was continued on the 1 5th with reference to the 
general population. In one taluq it was not completed till the ICth. 

“ Officials and non-officials rendered willing assistance in the work, wliich was everywhere 
well done except in one taluq, where, as I have montione<i, the work had to bo done a second tinio 
owing to inattention to orders. The work of enumeration was generally performed by village 
officers. Native officials in the taluq offices, nssistod in some cases by officials from the Survey and 
Settlement Departmemts, supervised tho work. The number of GovernuuMit servants employed as 
enumoraiors was 4,35G. Tho paid agents wore 125 in number. Jn this district there arc no 
lemiiidaries. 

Yanadii's are very possibly an aboriginal tribe. They reside principelly on tho hills dividing 
this district from Nollore and North A root. They live upon roots and what grain they can get in 
exchange for honey and medicinal hej’bs. They will carry off sheep from flocks gra/.ing on the hills 
when they can, effecting their purpose by viohmee if necessary. When inducemeirts ofler, they 
readily take to a civilized life, and rarely return to their old habits aftcu* they have found employ- 
ment on the plains. They aro*useful servants in tin; Forest Department, where their knowledge of 
the forests is turned to good account. In their wild state they are a w'retehod set of people. They 
are sraalHu stature with poor attenuated frames. They have no regard for hunia?i life. One of 
them admitted to mo once that he saw no difference between killing a sheep and killing a man. 
In order to remove a cloth of trifling value from a sleeping man they have In'en known to kill the 
uiresisting owner first, The number still living in a wild state must b(5 very few, as murdt'r, 
disease, and civilization have all tended to thin their ranks. No special steps have bemi taken to 
etleet tin' enumeration of those people. Those whom the enumerators happened to find, on, I snspeet, 
a very short visit to the hills, wen? enlered in tho returns. I do not think it would he possible in 
any eircumstaneos to arrive at a correct conclusion as to tbo number of tbeso wild people who are 
still in existence on the hills. 

“ Tho r(?turuH of the population furnished at the late census arc, I believe, as correct as 
they can possibly be made, (ixcu'pt in the matter of travellers. The etleet of the Board’s Order that 
travellers w(!re to bo counted oti tlie niglit of the Mth November was that every traveller was 
enumt'rated twice and possibly three times. Jlow often travellers by rail wore eoimtcd 1 will not 
venture to say. Travellers byroad ought to Lave betm enumerated in each village up to noon on 
the final day. By that time ev('ry traveller has arrived at his destination for tho day. ‘Some 
arrang(?moiit, which I cannot at [)resont suggest, should be made for ensuring corroei returns of 
passengers by rail. It is not nocu'ssary that tluire should bo so great an interval of time beiwmeu 
tho preliminary and final census. Fifteen days would bo suffi(n’cnt for the preliminary vvork ; tho 
same time should bo allowed for supervision and e.vamination, and tho final day would bo about a 
month from the commeucoinont of operations. In so short a time but few changes would havo 
taken place in the population, and the final comsus would tally more closely with the figures in the 
pi’elimiTiary registers. 

“ There was a general idea among the people that the census was preparatory to the introduc- 
tion of a poll-tax. SchemiJi’S tuiaiod those fears, no doubt, to good account. I heard that in a paro 
of this district a n'port was spread that fowls were to be taxed. Tho originUtors of tho rumour 
were enabled to buy poultry at a very low price. Some few Mussulmans resented the inquiries 
made regardi&g their families, but, as a rule, no difficulties were experienced in taking the census.” 


Bellaey District. 

Mr, Master, the Collector of Bellary, writes : — 

“The preliminary census was in this district commenced on the 15th July 1871 and finished by 
tho end of the month. Tho final census wastnken on the night of the 14th November and early 
in tho morning of the 15th. 

“ Officials and non-officials rendered cordial assistance. Of tho latter, however, very few in 
comparison were employed. In the villages the hereditary village officers conducted the operations 
on both occasions, and in towns officials were lent freely from tho different departments at tho final 
enumeration, the Police too helping materially. In the Municip'alities the Commissioners personally 
undertook the supervision of the arrangements. 

“ Enclosed is a statement showing the number of enumerators employed both of Govern- 
ment servants and special paid agents 


12 
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Sfatcment showing the Number of Eminerators employed loth of Government Servants and Special 

Paid Agents. 


Taluq, tVo. 

KiuunorjiloiH 
( Non-OlHoial) 
oinployod HI 
tlie CtMisus 
Work. 

G'^vernmont 
Servants em- 
ployod iu tho 
Work. 

Total. 

Taluq, &c 

EnumeratorH 
(Non-Otfioial) 
employed in 
the Census 
Work. 

Government 
Servants (»m. 
ployed in the 
Work. 

Total. 

Bollary 

2(1 

1/1 

197 

Pennnkonda... 


184 

134 

lIoHpOtt 

ns 

127 

18.5 

Madaksera ... 


219 

219 

KuclUj^hi 

2d • 

82 

108 

llindapur 

47 

281 

278 

Iluvitihndpfdli 

1:, 

132 

147 





Harpunhulh .. 

10 

1.37 

ir,3 

Mi'NICII’AMTICS. 




Alar . 


lo7 

lf>7 


* 



Adoiii 


210 

210 

Bellary ... . . 

40 


40 

(i'loty 


221 

221 

Adotii 

23 

4 

27 

Tadputri 


150 

156 

Gouty 




Aiiiiiitiipur 


217 

217 

Anantapur ... 




Kidcli iiL,'’ .. , . 

4t 

222 

200 





Dliiu'iiu'vaiain 

20 

223 

249 

Total... 

327 

2,040 

2,970 
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“ Tlicre nre no hill tnhra or ftbori^incs rcKidont in tluH district, 

“ Tlio people Mcie no doubt Huspicious when the ]>ivliniiniiry enumeration was commenced 
I liat sonic taxation u'ould follow the numbering of houses, Tlio fact that in munica’pai towns the 
hmisi's had been nurnberod and tlicu taxed may have given rise to this idea, but all fear on this jioint 
was, I think, removed bidbro the date of the Dual enumeration, 

‘‘ The procedure a<lopted in taking tlio ceiisuH was, I think, tlio best that could be devised. 
Nothing could bo more simple. 

“ I euclos^c copy of bis (Sub-Collector’s) report, and also of those from the other Divisional olhcors. 

“ It will bo ob.serviMl that no dilHculties were met with in taking iho census, the iMahomodan 
pO]mlutioii even nor generally objecting to give the names of the members of their household. 

IMio Sub-Coll('ctor of tliis cli.strict remtirks : — 

“The census operations of 1871 made the people of this division suspect ailditional taxation. 
T’ho details rc([uired were so much more copious than those of the year 18ljd that people could not 
comprehend the drift of it at all, Tlu'y could understand a simple enumeration, with some details as 
to sex and age, such as the fornuT census wa.s, but such a close scrutiny of families as wais involved 
in the attempt made in 1871 to ascertain, not only the name and precise age, but even the physical 
pccubarities, if any, of each man, woman, and child, naturally excited strong suspicion, and in some 
resentment. 

“ The advent of the Local Funds Act in the same year did not help matters. 

The MaliomiulanH and otlu'r gosJui such as Pnjpoufs, Kshatryas, Kummas^ kc , did 

not at all like being catccbiscd about their wives and daughters, Hindus arc, as you are doubtless 
aware, bashful about even mentioning the names of their wives in any public manner, and all classes 
ot natives alike okjec^, I believe, to acknowledge jdiysical defects or deformities in members of their 
families. It will thus he seen that an enumerator going to the door of a house and asking fur such 
particulars, as the last census required, wouhl, probably in many eases, be baffled iif his eflbrts to 
arrive at the truth, and I suHpwt the returns ol Mahnnedans and other gosha women were not iu all 
cases either complete or accurate. 

“It is* also not^improhable that many Madhiga (Chuckler) families oscajiod the scrutiny 
contemplatL*d by the fiqicrut ions of the last census. These operations were conducted chiefly by men 
of the Brahmin, Lingayat, and Kapu Castes, whoso horror of approaching the haunts of the lowest 
castes is notorious. 

“ This difflculty would be obviated by the employment of Mussulmans for the enumeration 
of such jieople, and to avoid omisstfons and inaccurate description iu regard to Mmmhtan and other 
gobha fanates 1 can^only recommend the employment of female aid. 

‘The cnumciator could take with him a woman who, with the pennission of the inmatee^ 
would enter and count the females and children, noting the existence or otherwise of euoh particu-. 
lars as are to have place in tlu‘ ccnsirti form, and obtaining tho necessary information. 

“ This couise seems to me to be necessary for three rcasoiiB — 

1. J lio objection above noted on the part of such people to answer every question put to 
them by an enumemtor. 



“ 2. The inability of so many bends of families to fill up the forms themselves. 

“ 8. The fact that in some houses there is no imile head who could communicate with the enu- 
merator at the door. 

“ It may be that these difficulties are over-estimated, and that, having once submitted to 
a certain amount of troublesome scrutiny, people may view a repetition with less aversion on a 
future occasion. Still, as accuracy is important in census operations, it is just as well to recognize 
difficulties, however trifling, and be prepared to overcome them in a method at unco efficacious and 
not uncongenial to the j)eople. If the feelings of the people are not tlyirougldy respected, they will 
oppose the enumeration, whereas, if they see a desire to resjiect tlioir scruples, they will meet us 
half-way. 

“The onumoratiou of travellers too iu the last day is, I am satisfied, a matter of difficulty lu 
largo villages, 

“Native unpaid agency, which is what we emjdoy, is, as a rule, a[)athctic, aiid*it is almost 
too much to expect that, by visiting the haunts ofti'avcllers at a certain hour in the night, such agents 
could or would take tlio trouble to count, with such details as the 1871 census recpiircs, all those who 
are halting iu the villages. Some may havi* just arrived without the knowledge of others, and may 
be out iu quest of food, firewood, or for any other purpose, and it is, in my opinion, difficult to suggest 
any accurate mode of cmimeratioii that would not involve more zeal au»l trouble than uii]»aitr agency 
would cfrtiibit or take, 

• “In reporting lower do^wu upon paragraph 3 of the Sanitary Commissioner’s letter, I will 
suggest a mode of getting over tliis difficulty. 

“The preliminary enumeration of 1871 was commenced on the 15th of July and terminated 
|,y the end of that month. The final eniuncration was taken on the night of the I4th of November 
and on the following day, , 

“ No special paid agents wore employed in this sub-division, and the total number of emimei’ators 
was 907, besides 41 supervisors selected from Deputy Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors, and Taluq 
Gumastahs, 

“ Unless Reddi ami Kurnum Mirasidars be regarded as non-officials, there were no siK'h 
employed in tlio work of enuim'ratiun in this siib-diviHion, 

“These Mirasidars were employed in every \illagc, and no instances of cither reluctance or 
negligence Avere brought prominently to notice I am not, however (of my own experience in this 
sub-division), prepared to think that all such offici'VS would lend their services with willingness or 
zeal, d'hey are not even ready in all cases to undertake the offices of Village Magistrate or Kurnum 
for which their inams were grunted, and they do nut hold themselves under any obligation to 
Government. However tliey undorstaml somelhing of census operations now, and though no doubt paid 
agents would bo more zealous and persevering, especially in the discovery and enumeration of travel- 
l(‘rs and wanderers, still the local knowledge and influence of the Village Mirasidars must make them 
in one w\ay [loculiarly adapted to the work. 

“ Should it bo decided in future to employ either Mahomedans for the enumeration of the 
lowest castes, or females to assist the enumerator at the houses of Maliomc^aik or other gosha 
families, such employes would, of course, have to bo paid, and after fho onfrauchisoment of service inams 
Mirasidars, tool*, may have to be paid where employed. 

“There are no zomimlary or other iiulependeut estates in this sub-division. 

“There are said to be no hill tribes or aborigines iu this sub-division. The only peculiar 
tribes that I know of are the Larnbadies and the Korchas. • 

“ These lead a waJideriug life, and generally encamp at some little distance outside a village 
They stay for some time at each place, and are said to have been enumeratod in 1871 in the same way 
as the inhabitants of villages. This I do not quite understand. They ought clearly to be regarded 
as persons who have no fixed habitation, and should be enumerated on the lost day, and that 
probably by some special agent to ensure correctness. 

“ To simplify the procedure at a future census I would propose that the final enumeration 
of persons actually present iu each village on a certain day be dispensed with, and tint the preliminary 
census results be retained, being merely checked on a final day by the addition of any births that 
may have taken place and the omission of any who may have died since the preliminary enumeration. 

“ I make the suggestion by several reasons — 

“ The final census, being a statement of persons in a village on a certain night, and not of 
the actual village residents, does not cwcurately represent the population of a village. 
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“ (2 ) Tlio labor of correcting* the prelimiiniry census returns from a statement of permanent 
residents to a statement of persons actually present must be very considerable, and more than can 
safely be put down as the work of a single day. Moreover there is no time to chock the results. 

“ (3.) It must be well nigh impossible to hunt up and enumerate accurately the travellers (other 
than family guests ) scattered about in a largo village at night, and it cannot, I think, be really 
necessary, as such travellers are sure to bo enumerated as permanent residents in some other villages. 

(4) It is quite necessary that all persons who have no borne, such as Boodhoodki^ Domharoo^ 
Yenkahtjdtt, Takhwinidlajatl^^ imd other beggars, should be enumerated on the final day, or the 
night previous, as they cannot be regarded as permanent residents of any village, and would not, 
therefore, lie entered in the preliminary census records of any vdlage. The careful hunting up and 
enunu'i ation ot such pc'ople, as well as of the wandering tribes (Koirhas and Ltunhadiis) alluded to 
before, would siqqily ample work fora final enumeration. 

*'(5.) The labor of making the preliminary census must, in many instances, be labor thrown 
a^ay, as, in the course of three or four months, many who have been already entered and di'scriliod as 
permnmMit residents will have to be struck out on the final day if thiy hap])cn to ho away from home, 
as no doiilft many will he. 


“if ll.c (.l.ject, Im lo show liow many peoplo liavc actually been in cacli village on a certain 
day, tlic^i, Ofcoiin-ie, tlio proposal I niak(! must bo useless ; but, if tbc object bo to secure aceurato and 
d(!seriptivc returns ofaetual p.ipulation, 1 bolievo a rar,.fully-pre|mr.«l prelnninary eensus (if pb-.'inanent 
residents, siieb as (bat ol lari, elieokod and supploniontcd on a (inal day in the ways T bavo deseriKcd, 
would best secure the desired result.” 


TIio Iletiil jAssistant, Colli'ctor of Ik'llary District remarks : 

“The lu-eliniinary censns was connnoneod on tl.e 1 .'itii of July 187 1 and completed before the 
.llat ot tbc same mouth. The final ceii.sns was eommeneed on the night of I tth Novemher 1871 and 
coinjileted hy tlic end of tho Llth idem with only one single excejilion. One 'iJamireddy, the Keddi 
of lloodaly, of Hindu|)ur Tahui, was enmnerator for three .sm.all villages. He completed the final 
enumeration of two villages in the appointed time and neglected one, namely, Cattireddipally, a small 
Village, where the final eeiisus w*as taken three days affer tho ITith. 

“A tahi,|war statement is enclosed, .shoaing the imniher of ennmerators employed on tho 
census. It will he ohserved from that list tho total iiiiniher of ennmcrator.s employed was 880 for 
my whole division. Ol theso .807 were olTieials and 78 non.paid piriviito individuals. Both tho 
omoiulsand the non-otheials worked hard and eliecrfiilly, hecause every ojiportimity was taken hy this 
office to impress ,i,,on all tho importance the Government attached to exactness. No paid ennmera- 
tors were employed. The enumerators hoiiig in niiiety.iiine eases out of a hundred tho Knrnums and 
Reddies ot tho villages, no diffiei.lty wa.s exporiei.eod in taking tho eonsus. It is only when a paid 

Oovormaent official is dej.utcd for tho »ork of tins kind that tho people, especially in outlying villages 
bociimc suspicious. o t> t 

“ Thoro are neither hill Ini, a nor aborigines rc.sidcnt in tliis division. 

'Ilu, pK.Kidtiro adopted in taking the last census was the best and most simple that can he 
devised. Nothing dim ho simpler. , 

na "r I mmst state that the country 

op c Hoie UIK ei t le impression that some ta.xatiou, in tho shape of capitation-tux, would follow the 
nuruheriug of houses, hcciiuso they olvservcd that houses Were numbered in towns and house-tax was 

this " (''•'' 'Ttl would bo counted and capitatiim tax would follow. Both 

S O, hoe and t e Ta^ .hirV did, as far as it lay in their power, endeavour to succeed m removing 
the ,.npres.s,oii during their tours, and so the final census was taken without difficulty.” 

Tho Deputy Collector of this district reports : 

.. ■" *"' 

olll. iIl!''"'i*'^ "" Krfaie. of the -ill, 4,,. Th.j «,W 

offioials and nou-olficials [lerformcd their work satisfactorily. ^ “ 


the feci 


“ There arc no lull tribes in my division 

IP. fe state that the people will he subjected to some oipense on th* 
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appearance of a n^w work in their village, and the expense depends on the'nature of the work and the 
persons who work it. In the matter of census, tho Kurnurns and Roddies only having performed the 
work, without being supported by any other paid servant of Government, tho house-owners incurred 
some trifling expense (half an anna or one anna for each house and not exceeding two annas). 

“ It will be seen that no expense was incurred in Hoapett Taluq for coloring tho doors. It 
cannot be supposed that the Kuniums and Roddies expended their money for it. When the house- 
owners were required to fill up printed forms, they will willingly pay something to fill up the forms, 
as several of them are not capable of filling it up. ^ 

“ It is to bo remembered that when tho paid servants of Government were deputed on this 
duty they wore paid batta, and that tho Kurnurns and Reddies who had thi.s additional work wore 
not paid a single anna either for tho work or for tho journeys they have made to the villages and the 
taliKi cutcherry on account of this work ;and so, as far as possible, they have reimbursed them- 
selves from inhabitants who are not troublesome.”* • 


Kurnool District. 

Mr. Hope, Acting Collector of Kurnool, reports 

“ ^st, as to tho feelings of the people, I have not been long enough in the district to bo 
abl^* to speak from personal obsin'vation ; Imt, from tho reports of the divisional officers, it would 
s?em that the fijelings of the people were not very fayorablo. As elsewhere, there seems to have 
been in most villages a gcmoral impression that tho census was only a prelude to the imposition of 
a house-tax, or a poll-tax ; and the passing of tho Local Funds Act about tho same time, and tho 
introduction of tlie house-tax into some of the villages soon after, probably helped to confirm this idea. 
Rut no difficulties wore experienced either from this or any other cause in carrying out*the census of 
the people. 

“ The preliminary enumeration and tho final census wore taken on the proscribed dates; the 
former between the 15th and 31st July, and tho latter on the night of the 14th and on the 15th 
November, In large villages it lasted till the Ifiih. 

“In the Municipalities of Kurnool and Cumbum the preliminary enumeration was taken in the 
second fortnight in October 1871. • 

“In the preliminary census 1,159 enumerators were employed, of whom 923 were officials 
and 23G non-otficials. The officials were mostly the Reddies and Kurnurns of tho villages, who were 
aided in the case of large towns by tho taluq giunastahs, and also by servants from other dep.irtments. 
The nou-officials were principally the Kurimm Mira.sidarrf and other respectable men who performed 
tho work generally without any remuneration. It was found necessary to pay only in 50 cases. 

“ The work of these omimorator.s was thoroughly supervised during tho months of August 
and Septernhor by tho Revenue In8[)octors and Taluij Gumastahs and by the Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars. The number of supervisors was 76. 

“ 111 the final census, wbioh had to be taken on tho night of tho 14th and on the 15th 
November, more hands wore em[)loyed, but the exact number is not stated by soAo tho Divisional 
officers. The number of special agents remuucrated was, however, 91, of whom 37 were employed in 
taking tho cens^is of hill tribes and the rcmaindoniii tho Municipality of Kurnool. The officials, as 
well as the non-officials, rendered their assis^i^e promptly and cheerfully. 

“There are no zemindaries in this district. There is an independent jaghire under the Nawab 
of Bunganapalli, in which the census was carried out under tho orders of the Nawab at tho same 
time, and in much the same manner as in Government villages, 

“Tho only hill tribes in tho district are tho Chentsus who inhabit the Nallamalas. They 
seldom visit the plains, and their only occupation is to procure the bare means of subsistence. They 
live chiefly upon the products of the jungle, such as tamarind and lumey, the root called “Chentsu- 
gaddalu,” wood-apple, and other fruits, also up >n game procured by tho chase. They sometimes 
gather the hill products and barter them for grain, &o., to the merchants from the plains. In the 
Cumbum Division some of them earn a livelihood by guarding tho crops and cattle A the ryots on the 
hill tracts. Their habits are generally peaceable, but a few of them who live near the plains are 
said to be addicted to petty thefts of grain, Ac. They go about {Hmost naked, with only a small piece 
of cloth tied round their waist and passed between the thighs, with a leather cap on the head. Their 
only weapons are the bow and arrow, a bill-hook, and sometimes a matchlock, 

* This statement, as to the practice of eanmeratori requiring payment from the rillagers, is borne out by the 
eiporienoe of some other districts,— W.E.C, 
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“ Tho niiraboriiig of those people was made by Kuniums and other Mirasidars living in the 
vicinity of Nallamalas, and who were more or less known to them. They visited the Chentsii- 
giideins, or gi'onp of huts, and with tho aid of the headmen of the tribe, and the Chontsu taliarios in 
the pay of the police, counted the number of people belonging to each gudom. There was no preli- 
minary enumeration made of these tribes. 

“ On the w'holo Mr Cliase was of ojunion that the eensus of tho district Vas carried out 
with very great care, and that tho result was more satisfactory than on any previous occasion wlien 
eensus was taken. It is hel|cvod that, wuth regard to Maliomcdans, it was not quite so satisfactory 
owing to tho peculiar habits and disposition of these people, and the resentment many of them seemed 
to feel at tho necessarily more or less iiK|uisitorial nature of tho inquiry. 

“ Two of my Divisional oflicers have no suggestions to otier regarding the simplification of 
procedure m future census- taking. The Divisional officer of Peapally suggests that tho census 
should tako jilacc at a time when troops are not marching from one station to another, and that, 
jf this IS unavoidable, tb(‘y should la* counted and shown separately with travellers, so that the 
normal population of tho village may lie accurately entered in the accounts As regards the num- 
bering of the houses, be suggests that this should be done permanently in all the villages either liy 
])ainting the number on the door of the bouse if made of planks, Ac., or by entering it on a piece of 
vood, v^bich should be fixe<l by the owner of the house m some conspicuous part of tho wall.” 


ClIINcfKl’UT DlSTlUrT. 

Mr. Barlow, Acting Collector of Chinglepiit, writes : — 

“ I have little to add beyond observing that, as reported by tho Tabsildars, there was a 
general feeling of distrust throughout the district that tho eensus w'as hut a preliminary to a general 
house or poll tax, or something worse. On account of this misunderstanding the information was 
grudgingly given m some villages, though no really serious opposition whatever was mot with. 

“ I think the system adopted in taking tho census was good, and | tho agency used tho only 
one possible in this country to ensure success, />., the village officials checked hy the tiiliuj 
a utk critics, and suiiplemcnted here and there in largo towns or military cantonments by paid 
agency as ^as done at the Mount, Palavorum, and Poonamallee.” 


The Tahsildar of Ti*ivclloro Taint] reports ; — 


“ The people were afraid that hy taking the census a new tax w’ould be imposed on them, 

and that by counting the children, Ac., some evil might arise to the family. As there was rain 

on tho Ifith November, groat difficulty was experienced in taking the census. 

“The preliminary census lasted 17 days, , from tho 15th to 31st July 1871. Tho final 

eensus was commenced on tho night of tho 1 1th November and completed on tho evening of 

the 15th. , 

“No paid' oitumerators w'eie especially appointed for the work in this taluq. Government 
officials, us well as the Mnnsifs and Monigars of Government, zamin, and shrotriyem villages, 
acted according to the instructions published in, the District Gazette and those issued from time 
to timo hy tho taluq officials, and rendered them a8si|^ance. 

“ Government officials, i.r., the Kurnums of tho cfevornment and shrotriyem villages and the 
Mun'gars,'who are in receipt of mirah, Ac., in the Sattivedu 


Division ... 

Munsifs and Monigars who received no remuneration 
Government Officials 


The Tahsifdar of Ponnery Taluq reports : — 


841 

251 

18 

Total ... 610 


“ Tho people were at the time of taking census much afraid of the imposition of a poll-tax. 
After the publication of tho notice in the District Gazette of 13th May 1871, they came to know 
that tho c-nsus was only intended to ascertain the population. They were thus relieved of this foar.^ 
“ The preliminary census was commenced on the 15th July 1871 and completed on ^he ^Ist 
idem, whde the final census was commenced on tho 15th November and completed on the 16 th. 
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“ This work was completed principally by the Government officials. * 

“ As the villages of Palicat and Coraraimdel are thickly-populated, five persons were employed 
for a day at the rate of three rupees per diem to aid the Qovornmont servants, and the census 
was thus completed. 

“ Persons employed at this work, including the officials and non-officials, amounted to 22. In 
tlio Jari moottah and shrotriem villages of this taluq the census was taken in the same manner 
us in Government villages by Village and Government servants. 

“ In taking a future census it will be easily accomplished if the village officers are directed to 
take the census of their villages at the appointed time. In the case* of large villages and towns 
it will bo sufficient if some persons are employed to assist the village officials.” 

Tho Acting Talisildar of Madurantakum Taluq writes : — 

“It aiipears that ordinary people entertained an opinion that the census of 1871 was intended 
by Government for imposing a new tax, while others attributed this to a desire on the part of Goverii- 
mont to ascertain tho exact population. 

“No separate establishment was engaged for tho w'ork in this taluq. I bog, therefore, to 
state that the Revenue officers had to undergo great trouble- To explain this : — the village 
Kurnums, (tc., having commenced to paint the numbers on the houso-doors and take the preliminary 
census without fully comprehending the instructions issued in connexion with the census, they 
blundered in many instances, so that the Revenuo Inspectors, Shcrisiadar, Dcjmty Tah'ildar, and 
others who examined tho wtn'k had to rectify these errors. As some of the village officials faih'd 
to attend to their duties connected with tho final census agreeably to the instructions, it has 
caused, not only great trouble to tho taliui officials in sending for those returns and filling tht‘ 
iiiformatioiis omitted, hut also delay in preparing and submitting tho returns. 

“ Tho preliminary census was commenced on the 15th July and completed ah#nt tho elo.se 
of October. Tlio final census, which took place subsequently, was commenced on the night of the 
Uth and completed on the 15th November. 

“ In this taliu[ no special paid agents were appointed to tako tho consus, but only tho Govern- 
ment servants, viz., village servants and taluq officials, conducted this work The number of tlicso 
individuals was about, and more than, 900. 

“ 1 beg to suggest that tho next census should he taken on the last day of tho fusk or 
calendar year ; that an abstract of the indiviilual returns may he prepared and kept in tho village ; 
that subsequent increase and decrease may be noted in it with dates ; and that a monthly return 
may be ordered to ho forwarded : this procedure will simplify tho taking of the ceni'Us at any 
future time, 

“ I am of opinion that, if these suggestions of mine meet with your approval, the preparation 
of the returns of tho final census can he easily done by taking an account of those who are absent 
from tho village, as well as those who have newly come to tho village at the time.” 

The Tahsildar of Conjevoram Taluq writes : — 

“Although several notices wore published iu regard to tho object of taking o^tlke census of 1871 
in the villages of this taluq, it appears that tho people were und^r the impression that, in order to 
impose a now tm.xation, arrangements wore made for ascertaining tho exact population, 

“It appears also that this census was taken by tho village officers; that some difficulty was 
experienced only in taking the consus of the Mussulman goslia females and other females ; and that 
there was no such difficulty in other cases. 

“ The preliminary census lasted from 15th to 30th July 1871, and tho final census was 
commenced on the night of the 14th November and completed on tho 17th. 

“ The census taken by the village officials were examined by 30 persons, viz., 22 officials 
of the taluq and tho division, and eight Revenuo Inspectors and temporary zillahdars. 

“The village officers have no incomes or maniems. They will not, therefore, be earnest in 
taking the census accurately. As the Revenue Inspectors and zilladars am ongage(J at collection and 
other various work, they are also unable to attend to tho census work. • 

“ I beg to suggest that ten days prior to tho taking of census some new establishment, at a 
small outlay, should he employed, and the necessary forms, <feo., supplied to them ; that those which 
should be prepared beforehand should be got ready ; that the census should be taken accurately on 
the days when it should be taken, and tho same entered in the accounts, and that the Revenue 
Inspectors should be deputed to examine those accounts.’* ' 
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Conjeveram Tmm. — “ The preliminary enumeration of census of this town was commenced on 
the 15th October and lasted till the 22nd of that month, while the final enumeration was commenced 
and completed on the 15th of November. 

“ Preliminary enumeration was conducted by 19 individuals especially appointed for the 
purpose, and the final by 73. The work of these agencies was superintended by the servants of 
tlio municipality and the teachers of the Free Church Mission and Patchoappah’s branch schools 
of this town, the latter undertaking the work gratnitously. # ♦ ♦ # 

*‘The townspeople in, general apprehend, in spite of repeated notifications in the town 
explaining the views of Government in the taking of census, that the enumeration would gradually 
give birth to a now imj) 08 t, what is generally termed a poll-tax.” 

The Tahsildar of Sydapett Taluq writes : — 

It appears tliat the census of 1871 is regarded by people as a step tow^ards levying new 
taxation. 

“ When the village servants proceeded to the houses for taking the census, several persona 
refused to give accurate information, and the census was, therefore, taken with great ciifficulty. 

“ The preliminary census was commenced on tho 15th July 1871 and completed about the 
close ef September, and tho final census was commenced on the night of the 14th November and 
completed on tho 17th. 

“ The number of enumerators deputed to take tho census, consisting of Government serveuts 
and those who were engaged on a separate allowance and tho village servants, is 782. ' 

“ I am of opinion that, in taking a census, the necessary information may be easily obtained 
by the Munsifs and Kurnums of the respective villages, and that a separate establishment sliould bo 
employed for larger villages, towns, and cantonments.” 

^riio Tahsildar of Chingleput Taluq writes : — 

(Twonty-fivc, excluding The number of officers deputed to take the census is noted in the 

village olficials ) margin. 

“ I beg to suggest that a date should be fixed for taking tho census ; that tho village officials 
should be set to the work on that particular date ; and that it will bo expedient to direct tho Revenue 
Inspectors to examine the accounts connected with the larger villages. 


North Argot Distkitt. 


Mr. Whiteside, Collector of North Arcot, reports : — 

“The preliminary census was generally commenced about tho middle of July 1871 and 
completed by the end of that month, and tho final consus was taken in hand on tho night of the 
14th November and completed by the evening of the following day. 

“ Tho vilFagft officers and some of the influential ryots were employed as enumerators, and 
the taluq servants and some intelligent peons, and in some cases tho oflicials of the Department 

of Public Works, were deputed to servo as supervisors. The 
enumerators wont from bouse to house and collected the neces- 
sary information, and the supervisors aflorwards personally 
tested tho accuracy in as many cases as possible. The number 
of enumerators employed in each taluq and division Is noted in 
the margin. No special paid agents were employed in the 
district as enumerators. All tlie persons employed on the work 
are reported to have rendered their assistance cordially. Some 
^complaints were, however, receiveni from the Palrnanair Taluq and 
Kankundi Division that some village officers employed as enume- 
rators made an illegal collection of one anna per house.* The 
offenders in tho Palrnanair Taluq (.some cthree or four persons) w^ero thereupon tried under tho 
Penal Code by the ^Deputy Magistf ato on general duties, and were dismissed from their posts, N* 
satisfactory evidence was obtained against those accused in the Kankundi Division. 


(loudiatham ... 
Kankundi Division 
Ari-ol ^... 

Volloro ... ' 
Wandt'wash .. 

Poloor 

Ami 

Cliittoor 

Choiidragherry 

Falmamiir 

Wallajah 

Maddorpak 

Kalustri 

'•'irtaui ... 

Narrainavanam 


812 

82 

863 

411 

^ 302 
188 
558 

(not known.) 
886 
400 
144 
280 

(not roportod.) 
( do. ) 


• A similar oomplaiut is made by the Deputy Collector of Bellary.— W.R.C. 
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In the Narrainavanam Division of tlio Karvoiinuggur Zemindary, ono enumerator was 
appointed for every 100 houses, and one supervisor for 20 or 30 villages. The Monigars and 
Kurnums were employed as enumerators, and the olfieials of the zemiudar as supervisors. 

“ In Tirtani Division of the samo zemindary the houses were numbered and the registera 
prepared in January 1871. The Monigars and Kurnums were employed a.s enumerators, and the 
gumastahsof the Deputy Tahsildar, assisted by nine employes of the zemindar, porfonmid the work of 
supervision. The census of the hill irlbrs wa.s taken on the niglit of the Mth November, but no 
notes worn taken of tlieir means of livi'lihood. ^ 

“ In the Madderpak Divi.sion of tho Kalastri Zemindary Monigars, Kurnums, other 
competent persons, and four police constables, making a total of lit {ktsoii.s, wore employed as 
enumerators, Thirteen of the Zemindary Revenue lusp(‘ctors and four police constables acted as 
supervisors. No ditliculty was experienced in taking tho census of the VaniKlis, a tribe the members 
of which in this district make their livelihood by burning chaicfial. • 

“ In tho division ot Kalastri in the .same zemiudaiy, 2SD enumerators were appointed at 
the rate of one lor every hundpcd hous(\s, and IT) huper\i.^or8 at the rate of one for about eviay 20 
enumerators. The zemindary olhcialswere employed as supervi.sors and enumerators, and the giimas- 
tahs of the Ih'pnty Talisildar’s office also did work as supervisors. Tlio zmiiindar is roporti'd to have 
given every m'Ci'ssary assistaneo. No diffienlty was cx[)crieneed in taking the census of the*A/// fribrs. 

“Ln flio Vellore 'L’alini there is a clinster of .small villages on hills (oO in number) called 
sitnab'd to tlie south-we.st of, and 2r> miles away from, Vellore Town The niimhor of 
tfio inhabitants tliere aceording to tho last census i.s 1,373 These people are rude and uneivilizi'd, 
and do not edotho themsedves pro[)(Tly. The language, whudi is soareoly intelligible, is a sort of 
Tamil patoi.s. They live by cultivation (diielly, and partly by trading in wheat, Ac- They are also 
addicted to tlieiving. The census in tliis part of the taluq was taken by tlio vdlage officers, and 
supervised by a Hevonuo Inspector. 

“In thoPoloor Taluq there are .somi' hill villages occupied by people belonging to the Vanvijah 
or VcUala castes, whoso occupation is chiefly cultivation, and whose habits and omploynnmt do not 
diffier in any perocptiblo degree from tlioso of tludr (!aste-men in tho low country. Tho .same method 
was adopted in taking tho cemsu.s of these hilf-men as in tlio low country. 

“ Tho samo remark may bo applied to the hill (ribes inhabiting tho Kalastri Zemindary. 

“ It is reported that in tho Wallajah Taluq tho lu'ads of largo familio.s, under the influence 
of some superstition, withhold tho real number of their families, and that .some Mussulmans rcfuscHl 
to give the ago and names of tlndr (/os/ki Jhmihsi. 

lu tho Narrainavanam Division tho people seem to have been under tho apprehension that 
Oovernmeni intended to iiitrodneo a poll-tax, and wore, therefore, unwilling to give tho true numbers 
of their families. 

“ In tho Kalastri Division, also, it is reported that the moro respectable Hindus and 
Mabomedans were averse to giving tho names and ages of tho female members of their families. 

“ Conciliatory words in most cases pacified those who were averse to tho census, and no other 
difficulty was oxpcrionccd in tho matter. 

The course adopted in 1871 in taking the census was si^iplo and cfficac*ious, and I have no 
suggestions to offer in tho way of improve meut.’’ 


South Argot District. 

Mr. Sullivan, Acting Collector of South Arcot, reports : — 

“ All officers concur in stating that all classes viewed the census of 1871 with suspicion, consider- 
mg It to bo the prelude to some new mode of tavation. Some considered tho form it would assume 
would be that of a poll-tax, and others that of.- hoiiso-tax, and Act IV. of 1871 coming into force 
just about the time was not calculated to allay their doubts. The General Deputy Collector writes 
0 owa . It is hardly necessary for mo to remark that tho^ople viewed tile census operations 
with foebngs of distrust. It was an unfortunate coincidence that the Local Act IV. of 1871, legalizing 
the levy of houso-Ux under certain circumstances, camo into ftirce just wliefc the houses were being 
numbered, and the conclusion amved at by the people was irresistible, viz., that the numbering of 
ouses was to impose a house-tax. Some believed that a poll-tax was in contemplation.’ But 
there was no difficulty or opposition- to be met with in taking the census. 


14 
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“ Tho proliminary census was commenced on the 16th and completed on the 31st July 
1871. The final census commenced on the night of the 14th and was completed on the night of the 
16th November 1871, except in Trikaloro and Trinoraalai, where it was taken on the night of the 16tb 
and on the morning of the I6lh November. 

“ There wore 3,003 enumerators employed in tho district as noted in the marefin. These 


Special 


enumerators did their 
work well. There are 
no zemindary tracts in 
tho district except a 
small one in Trino- 
maliii Taluq, where, as 
well as in shrotriem 
villa g(‘H, tho village 
ofiicers did tho work in 
the same manner as in 
(lovernment villages, 

“ In Kulliiknrchi Tsliiq only there arc a few’ hifl tribes * Their number cannot be given, as the 
census accounts a?’c all in your oflico Tlicir principal occu{)ati()n is ngnculturo and relling timber. 
They are wholly uncdueatiid. The preliminary (•(msus was taken by tlio poligars of the tliR'^o hills, 
ii.'uiK'ly, Jadaya (hiundcn, Kuruml>a Goundeii, and Ariya (rounden. ^I'hoy also assisted the special 
paid agents employed dating tho final enumeration. 

“ lam of opinion that the procedure followed during tlio census of 1871 was as simple and 
effective as could bo devised.” 


Taluqi*. 




Qovornm&nt Servants. 

Paid A'jt‘1 

Virfiaclieliuin... 

... 



402 

... 

Chodiimbnrain . 




509 

85 

Kallaknrchi ... 




310 

4 

TindoAUiiuTn 





8 

Villiijmrnni ... 



... 

4Ha 

GO 

Cuddaluro 




34.6 

Trikulore 




410 

13 

TrjuomaJai 

1 




.30.6 

3, l‘>2 

111 

3,(103 

in 


Tanjork Dlsthict. 

The Hon. D, Arbiithnott, Collector of Tanjoro, reports : — 

“ The preliminary housc-to-houso enumeration ua.s commenced on the 16th and finished on tho 
31st July 1871 . 

“ Tho final census wjis taken on the 30th Novemher follouing. The day appointed for the 
whole Presidency was I6th November ; but, owing to a largo gathering of people at a native festival 
at M:iyav(;rani on tho 1 Uh of tluit month, the final census was ])ostponc(l for this district to tho day 
first mentioned. 

“The enumeration of the p(‘ 0 [)lo was conducted in accordance with tho Board’s instructions 
circulated with their Proceedings, dated 3nl September 1870, No. 5,573. These, with supplementary 
instructions, were furiiislicd to tho village officers and others concerned, and the necessity for the 
greatest care and accuracy was impressed upon them. There is every reason to hope that tho 
instructions wa^re thoroughly understood by the generality of tho enumerators, and tliat tho work was 
on the whole porfi^u’i«e<l witli willingness as well a.s intelligence. 

“ d'hc agency employed for botli tho jireliminary and final census was mostly official, almost 
the whole of the Revenue cslablishnient, supplemented by tho establishments of tke late Rajah’s 
estate and chiitti ums under tho Collector’s management, having been employed. It was only in 
zemindancs, and to some extent also in municipalities, that special paid agents had to be employed. 
In tlio fonuer no assijkaiicc from the zemindars themselves was either calculated ujion or received. 
In municipalities, the work of the enumerators was supervised and checked .by the Municipal Com- 
missioners, and everywhere else solely by Government officials on the Revenue establishment. The 
general supervision of the census operations received no small share of attention from Tahsildars, 
Divisional officers both covenanted jind uncovcnaiited, and tho Collector himself. 


“ The number of enumerators employed was — 

For Government and Inam Villages 2,524 

For Zemindarics ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 101 

Fur Muiiicipabties ... ... 289 

• 

Total ... 2,864 


• I’lieso hill tribes are the Bouio class of peojdo os the MeUaya^is who inhabit tho moantalD tracts of ths Sedenk 
District.— W.U.C. 
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The number of Buporvisors, municipalities excepted, was 118. 

“ The method of taking the census was tolerably simple, and was attended with a large share of 
success. I have no suggestions to make with a view to its further simplification.” 


Trichinopoly District. 

Mr. Pennington, the Acting Collector of the District, reports : — 

“The preliminary enumeration was conimcnced in this district on the 15th of July 1871, 
and completed by the end of that month, and the second or final enumeration began on the night 
of the 14th of November 1871 and ended by the evening of tho 15th. 

“ Tho Villngo Kurnurns and such of the Munsifs as were able to write were charged with 
taking the census in tho villages, and tho clerks of the Tahsildars’ and Deputy Tahsildai;^’ olliccs were 
employed in tho towns which were the head-(}uartors of cither tho one or tho oilier officer. There 
was, therefore, no necessity for e]n])loying special agents, except in the town of Triehinopoly, where tho 
Municipal CornmisHioners engaged paid men to do tho work. Kven in tho zemindary tracts it w'as 
the Kuriimus ami Munsifs that did tho w'ork. Kach taliuj was divided into as many convenient groups 
of villages as there w^cro Re venue Inspectors and clerks in the Tahsildars’ ami Deputy Tu^hsildars’ 
offices, and each man had a group of villages given him, to all of which he went and examined 
thre^iir four houses in each villnge and compared tho result with tho enumerators’ accounts, ami 
wherever any mistake was found tho wholo village was gone through canTully again, and the Kurnum’s 
carclossucss w^as taken serious notice of m each case. Tho Talisildurs and Deputy Tulisildars and tho 
Divisional officers again examined them, of course visiting three or four villages of each group at 
random. • 

“ There was no particular method adopted for censusing tho jicopio inhabiting th*e Pdchamalai 
hills* ill this district;' they are so notoriously unhealthy that wc had to dopoml entirely upon the 
accounts furnished by tho Kurnurns of those villages, w'ho all live in tho low country and visit the 
villages probably once a wa^ck. 

“No opposition whatever was met with in taking tho census, hut a rumour got abroad 
when tho houses were being numbered that the Government iiitcaidcd it as a preliminary to fresh 
taxation, and tho people were confirmed in this belief by the house-tax subsequently contemplated 
under the Local Funds Act. 

“ I have no suggestion to make by way of facilitating the operations of tho census, except 
that a shorter time should ho allowed between the preliminary and tho final enumeration, st that the 
Bubjects may be kept fresh in the minds of all those concerned.” 


Maduha DisTiacT. 

Mr, W. McQubao, Collector of Madura, reports : — 

“ At first the people were under tho imjirossion that the numbering of thehqjiscs, with which 
the census operations commenced, was a prelude to fresh taxation in some form or other ; but this 
impression gradually wore away, and, I believe, the real object of the census is now very generally 
understood. No difficulties were met with in taking tho census, beyond those which were to ho 
expected from the ignorance of largo classes of tho people regarding, ago, (kc., and the stupidity of 
many of the village officers employed as enumerators. • 

“Tho preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th July 1871, and completed on the 
Slat of the same month. The final enumeration began on the 15th November and was finished the 
same day. 

“ In villages containing less than 200 houses tho Kurnurns were employed as enumerators, and 
they were assisted by the Nattamgara and other village servants. In the larger villages Kumum and 
Nattamgars were obliged to work separately as enumerators. Non-official persons^were employed as 
enumerators only in very large villages where the Kurnurns and Nattamgars couldinot do the work 
unaided, in villages whore there are no Kurnurns and Nattamgars, and in certain Inam villages in the 
Ramnad and Shevagunga Zeraindaries, which are not under the ,pianagement pf the proprietors, and 
which have no establishments competent to perform the work. 

t 

• Theae hills ara inhabited by MaJaydis, who are a pastoral and oultivatiDg people of simple habits, holding 
but littlo intercourse with the low country.— W.B.C. 
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“ The number of Government servants employed as enumerators was 3,910, and the number of 
special paid agents was 94. The manner in which the work was done depended greatly on the 
personal energy of the Tahsildar. In some Government Taluqs it was very well done, but in others 
the enumerators were not sufficiently checked and supervised. In the municipalities the work was 
very well done. 

“ In the zemindaries the enumerators wore village officers as in Government villages, but the 
supervision was done by the Magistrates, who arc the only Government servants in those tracts, aided 
more or less by the Zernindary officials. The census was probably less accurate in the large zemindaries 
than in the Government villages. 

“ There are no hid tribes^ except a few wandering Pulliars^ who are to be found in Warsanad and 
other jungles. No attempt was made to census them. 

“ The procedure adopted was simple and good. The village officers must do the census work, 
and the only suggestion I have to offer for the future is that the village officers should be very 
carefully instructed and supervised. If this is done, I see no reason why a census hero should not be 
as accurate us in any other eouiitry.” 


Tinnevelly District. 

Mr. Pucklc, Collector of Tinnevelly, reports : — 

• * \ 

“ The pn'limmary census commenced on the 15th July, and closed on the 30th September 1871. 

The final census was taken on 15th Novemher 1871. 

“ The number of enumerators cmjdoycd wa.s 3,094, at the rate of one enumerator to every 100 
houses. Of these men, 3,748 wore official and 2IG non-official. Besides these, there were 203 
supervisors, at the rate of one to every 20 enumerators In the zemindaries, the village officials 
w'oro made use of as in Government villages. 

“ All Tahsildars, Deputy Tahsildars, Taluq Sheristadars, Revenue Inspectors, besides many of the 
Iluzoor, Division, and Taluq subordinates, and many of the Settlement and Survey hands then in the 
district were employed as supervisors. Many of the villages w^re personally tested by the European 
olfioqrs after the preliminary census, and the Assistant Collector, Mr. Bird, was specially employed on 
this duty. 

There arc no hid tribes in this district, except 82 Malialies inhabiting two small hamlets above 
Papariassam.* The Forest Sub-Overseer was employed to take the census of those people. 

“ The only practical .suggestion that occurs to mo is to insist on the numbering of the houses 
being ko])t up evt^rywliere as in municipal towns, and to hold the village officers responsible for all 
new houses being properly numbered.” 


COIMHATORE DISTRICT. 

•• «. 

Mr. Wedderburn, Collector of Coimbatore, reports : — 

“ Tho general fooling was that, the census was preliminary to the imposition of S tax. No diffi. 
culty, however, was met with. Tho object of tho census was explained to the people, and their fears 
removed. Tho Head Assistant Collector reports that tho Vellala cultivators, apprehensive of tax, 
throw <hlK'eulties in the way of ascertaining tho correct number of their families ; and that there 
w,« also some difficulty experienced with regard to Fatan familie,, whoso women do not appear in 
public. The census, however, was taken os accurately as possible. 

“ The preliminary census was commenced on 15th July 1871 and completed on Slst idem, 
except iu Bhowany Taluq, where it wis completed on 15th August 1871. The final census from day- 
light to sunset on tho 15th November 1871. The occupants ofehuttrums, dawk bungalows, cart- 
stands, itc., wcrqceusused at 9 p.M. of Uth November 1871. 

“ Tho number of Government enumerators was ... 2 784 

Paid Agents ... ... ... 

Total ... 2,825 


• Itx the moantainl dividing the district from Travanoore.— W.B.O. 
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“ The awietance giron by the enumeratorg was satisfactory. As a rule permanent Oovomment 
servants were employed, and their duties temporarily performed by others. t!io pn)cedur 0 adopted 
was exactly that laid dowu in the Revenue Board’s instructions of 3rd September 1870. The enume- 
rator proceeded from house to house and lillod in his forms in July, and on 15th Kovember 1871 
verified and corrected the forms in red ink. 

“ The procedure adopted in zomindary estates was also similar ; the zemindar had the accounts 
prepared by his Kuniums and Monigars. 

“ Note . — We have no zemindary estates, only small poliputs in this district. 

‘^The hill tribes numlwr 150 in Collcgal Taluq, 25G in Oodamelpetta, and 549 in Pollachy 
Taluq. Those who inhabit the Anamalay Hills are called Ka/lera. Mulcera live in the low jungles of 
Pollachy and Oodamelpetta Taluqs, and in Bolumputty jungles. Those who live in the jungles of 
Collegal Taluq are called Sholagurs. ITiohill tribes of Oodamelpetta and Pollachy arc employed by 
land-holders as agricultural laborers ; some, chiefly Kaders, are employed partly by the Forest 
Conservancy Dejmrtmont, and partly by merchants to collect forest products which they barter for 
grain, &c. They also cultivate for themselves patches on the hills with ruggy, which they supplement 
as a food supply with roots, vegetables, Ac,, found on the hills- The Sholagun of Collcgal cultivate by 
turning the soil with a hand tool instead of plough, this is called “ Kottoocaud ” cultivation ; some 
work for hire. 

“ Those people were censused in the same manner as other ordinary ryots. • 

“ T have no suggestions to make in reference to the simplification of procedure in any future 
cenf^t^ 


Nilgiei District. 

Mr. J. E. Cockerell, Commissioner of Nilgiris, reports : — 

“ The preliminary- census commenced on the 14th July 1871 and terminated on the 20th 
The final census commenced on the 14th November and terminated on the 18th of the same month. 

“ The subjoined statement exhibits the number of enumerators employed both paid and 
unpaid : — 


— 

No. of 
Paid Edu- 
iDcrators. 

No. of 
Unpaid Enu- 
moratora. 

Total. 

NUgiri DiBtrict 

75 

1 

1 76 

Ootacamund Municipality , 

89 


1 89 

Coonoor 

3 


' 8 

W ollington Can toum enl 

8 

"i 

7 


‘‘The enumerators employed appear to have done their work satisfactorily. No complaints 
were received. 

“ The limits of a brief report do not permit me to expatiate upon the habits and employment 
of the aborigines of the Nilgiris. The late Commissioner’s compilation on the 8ubj^(!f will shortly be 
given to the public. For the present, perhaps, all that it is necessary to say is that the aborigines 
are the Todas^ the Kurumhers, the Irulers^ and the Eaters ; and that the Todas live in munds or villages 
on the hill plateau, and are herdsmen ; the Kurumbers live on the oastom slopes and below Soegoor, 
and obtain a livelihood by timber-felling ; the Irulert ora cultivators residing in the forests on the 
alopes ; and that the Kotars also live by tillage, and are the artizans of all the other tribes. 

“ I have no suggestion to ofifer in reference to any simplification of procedure in any future 
cfnfiUB.’* 


Samw District, 

Mr. Price, Acting Collector of Salem, reports ; — • 

^ The census was looked upon by the people with yasj great suspicioa and distruat, tlie 
universal iaapression regarding it being that its ultimate object was ths im|>oaition of extra taxes. 
Everything was done to remove this idea* but the intvoduotiom ol the Loo^ Funds Act and the 
jiliage cess, one after another, almost immediately on the conclusion of the census, made the people, 
I fear, think that our explanations and protestations that numbering them had nothing to do with 

^ 16 
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taxation were considerably wide of the truth. My opinion, which is based upon familiar chatting 
with natives of all cltees, is that the impression, that the aim and end of the census was taxation, 
still exists. It is very natural that it should. The favorite view was that either a toll or house tax 
wjis intended, but the most absurd ideas of different kinds 'got afloat. In the sub-division, for 
instance, it was bolieve<l that all fowls were to be taxed, and the people set to work to sell or destroy 
them right and loft. The tale doubtless was the production of some scheming fowl-merchant in 
Bangalore, who, before I could set the people right, must have made a handsome profit out of his 
knavery.* 

“ I personally worked a great deal at the census, checking the numbering and preliminary 
enumeration of a large number of villages and making protracted tours for the purpose. The super- 
vision of the higher oflicials extended over fully 75 per cent, of the w’ork done in the suh-division, 
and 1 arriing('(l and carried out a plan hy which I and the clerks of my office checked the work of 
the 8U])ervisurs, and tliat of the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars under whom they were employed. 
In the othor talinia of tlio district this arrangement wa.s not so fully carried out, but the work seems 
to have been carefully done. Little or no difficulty W'as experienced in doing the numbering and in 
enninoi'aling. The MnsKulmans made objections in a few places, b\;t wlien given to understand that 
no oppo.sition waudd be permittt'd, they discontinued it. The Pariahs objected very strongly to allow 
any Brahmins to go into their streets, on the grouml that they would bring them misfortune, but by 
eni])lo}sng Sndras I gut over the difficulty, tlunigh not until I found that tlic Bralimins had nnm- 
l)erc<l the houses in some places by standing outside the parcherry, and throwing to each bead of a 
fiunily a piece of wood with his number upon it. AVherever this had liecn done 1 had the nuiin/ ring 
gone over again, and ascertained by personal inspection that it was correct. The difficulty as regaraed 
the cnuuKTation of travellers on the 14th November was avoided in the manner described in the 
enclosed copy of the linal instructions isHuc<l by mo as Sub-Oolloctor, and which I believe that Mr. 
Longley adopt('(l, Ik'foro beginning the enumeration, I mapped out all rny taliuis into enumerators’ 
rangOH, and gTouped these into supervisors’ circles, nunihored them all, and had a register showing the 
names of cacli enumerator and supervisor with the number of his range, and thus w'as able in a 
moment to ascertain who was the man responsible for any error or omission. 1 gave my whole 
attention to the business, and believe that the work done, in which I was most energetically assisted 
by all iny sul)ordinat('s, w'as as good as it could be. 

“The preliminary census commenced on the 15th July 1871 and W'as completed on the fllst 
idem ; the final census began on the night of the 14th November 1871 and was finished by the evening 
of the 1 0th. 

“ The officials and non -officials, with very few exceptions, rendered every assistance and worked 
very w dlingly. In the Salem Taluq I believe that the lute Tahsildar was very remiss in the prelim* 
iiiary census, but I liave heard of no other case of negligence. There was certainly little if any in 
the Hiih-division. The Mnttadars in almost every case lent their office establishments, and paid 
enumerators and Government servants were employed to supplement these. A largo number of the 
relatives of village servants gave their services gratuitously, and those who were ignorant or incapable 
liad to pay for their substitutes. The Police and Forest Departments placed as many men as 
W(‘rc fit aiul available at tlio disposal of the Revenue officers. 

“There was no difference m^ide in the census work of settled estates and that of Government 
villages. 

“fl'ho hill Irihes of the district are not of the marked description to be found in Coimbatore 
and Main bar. Tlicy consist almost entirely of Malaijalis and Irulors who are also called Pujarios. 
The Malaijalis arc, 1 2 ^ke it, the original inhabitants of the plains, who took refuge in the hills during 
the incursiuns of the Mahomedaus and Malirattas. They live almost entirely by agriculture of the 
rough(‘st kind, breaking up land hero and there, and giving it up when worn out. They reside 
in villages, and have none of the wdd habits of the regular junglernen. Of their customs I can 
say nothing, nor yet have any of^hc officers called upon for the re])orts given me any information 
regarding them. Their headmen are all powerful with them ; they have their own code of social 
regulations, and they seldom if ever trouble any court. 

“ The Irulets are a far wilder race, and they for the great part wander about in the jungles, gather- 
ing forest produce and living upon roots and whatever they can manage to kill. They are by 
no moans particular as regards whaj^ they oat, and do not object to snakes, lizards, rats, and so forth. 
Tliey are simple and superstitious to a degree, and have amongst the people of the plains the roputa- 


• TMi story was b»li«Ted in by gomo of the Cuddapah people also.— W.R.C. 
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tion of being sorcerers. They seldom if ever come out of tho jungles, and their headmen, who are in 
their own way little kings, act as tho middlemen in dealings with tho chetties w^o barter grain, salt- 
condiments, and petty trinkets for jungle produce, and make handsome profits out of their transactions. 
Money has little or no value in the eyes of tho generality of the hillmen, and they would far rather 
have tobacco or a sheep than a handsome present in money. When tho Forest Department has been 
working for any time they are employed as iiinber-fellors and to clear selected trees of creepers and 
undergrowth, but their headman alone is tho person with whom we deal. People employed in this 
way live in hamlets consisting of little bamboo huts plastered with mud. They seem to intermarry 
very much, and a plurality of wives is permitted. They hiivo large families, but the children die off in 
great numbers from fever. They are singularly woll-conductod and quiet, and during the seven years 
that ! have been in tho district I have known but om? Irukr tried by a magistrate, and ho was a man 
who was expelled from the tribe on accoimt of his bad character. 

“They are singularly fond of the extraordinary custom of eating tobacco. An Iriilar will chew 
this drug without expectorating, and, having masticated it for some time, swallow it, I’ln^ir theory is 
that it improves tho wind and gives strength, ami they aro certainly wonderfully active in tho way of 
climbing, but I should think that. tobacco had but very little to do with that. 

“ In consusing tho MalnijaUs on the Shevaroys and other hills picked men were employed, and as 
regards the Irulcrs we used tho forest thannadars and watcher.s ami tho Village Munsifs and Kur- 
nums who knew w'hcre they would be found. • 

Tho system followed was just tlie same as in the plains, and I do not think that there were any 
cmiK^fms. As regards the wandering tribes, such as Kuravas, which were passing through tho district, 
the services of tho jiulice wdio l*ad to watch them were employed. 

“Tho number of h'dlpnoph cannot now be given, as No. 5 statement has been sent to your office, 
and no record has been kept here. 

“I do not see what could bo done in order to simplify the work of any future census. India 
is totally different from any Furopeari country, and it is impossible to expect any appreciilblc aid from 
the people themselves.' Tho preliminary work of numbering and enumeration should, I think, bo 
continued. 

“ The area is immense, and tho population scattered, and not given to moving about very ranch. 
Any attempt to census the people on one particular day would, in my opinion, prove abortive. I 
think that tho system of giving tickets, introduced by mo at the final census, W'ould be, on any future 
occasion of much use. I am of opinion also that better and more accurate results would be obtahied 
if tho mass of statistics regarding land, &c., was not rcipiired at tho same time that the numbering of 
the people took place, that is, that the total area of tho country, the number of the houses, and the 
population alone should be ascertained. 


South Canara District* 

Mr, Thomas, Collector of South Canara, reports : — 

“ The instructions issued by tho Board for the guidance of the local officers, both in connexion 
with the preliminary and final enumerations, wore strictly adherpd to in this district, tho only 
difference being in the following respects. 

“ Tho preparation of tire statistical returns and house register of villages was ordered by the 
Board to be commenced after the Christmas holidays. The work was, however, taken up in this district 
a month earlier, and the registers were completed about tho 1st of February. The registers underwent 
a thorough scrutiny at the hands of the taluq authorities, and wore also, in many instances, examined 
and tested personally by divisional officers and by tho Collector, 

“ Tho preliminary enumeration was, according to the Board’s instructions, to have commenced 
from the ISth of July and be finished by the 31st of that month. As the monsoon commencoa in this 
district in June, and is usually at its height in July, it was found necessary, owing to the difficulty 
of working out-of-doors in that month, to commence the work two months earlier, i.e., on the I6th of 
May and to complete it by tho 15th of June 1871. In the town of Mangalore, J however, it was 
conducted in the month of July, and in tho patches of Kwnri cultivation in the southern maganies of 
the Cassergode Taluq it took place in the month of September, this being the time when the cultivators 
reside in the kumries. These are forest tracts occupied during certain monthlTof cultivation, and the 
preliminary enumeration was, therefore, taken here, so as to allow the shortest interval to elapse between 
it and the final enumeration, lest the first returns should be useless at the second enumeration. 
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nEPOBTS OF TUB PISTBICT OFFICIALS. 


The agency employed for tho preliminary emimeration wae, as a mle, that of the shanboguei 
(village aocountantay, the village potails (headmen) being mostly illiterate or not qualified for the 
work ; but in the Turfs (clusters of villages), in which there were more than 1,000 houses, one or two 
other persons were appointed to assist the shanboguos. 

“ Tho returns taken at the {iroliminary enumeration were examined and checked l)y supervieorsi 
generally consisting of Taluq Clerks and Revenue Inspectors, ancj wero further tested by Tabsildars 
and Deputy Tabsildars, and finally by the Divisional officers. 

“ The final enumeration was commenced precisely on the date fixed, i.e.^ on the morning of 
tho 15th November, throughout tho district, and was, it is believed, completed on the same day. 
Though it is possible that it may have been delayed till tho next morning in some localities where the 
houses are too widely scattered, no such delays appear to have come under tho notice of my 
predecessor. 

“ The final enumeration was conducted partly by village servants consisting of the shan- 
bogues an^ sucli of the potails and ugraiiiers as could road and write, and partly by outsiders 
especially engaged for the purpose, including some persons who volunteered their services gratuitously. 
^J'ho number of houses allotted to each enumerator was on an average 100, and the W'ork of every 20 
or 25 emuaeratoi's was supervised by a Revenue Inspector or other supervisor deputed for tho 
pur[> 08 e. 

“'’It was thought advisable to give the enumerators apjwinted for the final enumeration a 
previous insight into tho work they had to perforin, and with this view they were all made (o accom- 
pany the shanhogues during the preliminary enumeration in order to acquire a thorongh knowleiVo of 
the work to ho done. 

“ In the southern maganios of the Cassergode Taluq, where tho shanhogues are not generally 
acquainted with Malayalnm, and the persons who could be engaged for the final enumeration did not 
on the other hand know Cunarese, both tho preliminary and final enumerations were made by tho final 
•numerators themselves under the directions of the shanhogues, 

“ The kumries and junglo tracts inhabited by Male kuiUars and other hill tribes were consused 
by special enumerators. 

“Tublic encampments, cart-stands, open halting places on tho sides of roads, &c., wero generally 
censused by the p^dice, who visihsl them at 9 p.m., or later on the night of the I4th November. 

“ Men travelling during the night were also entered in the return about the same time by the 
polfce, and wci-e furnished with tickets with directions to show them to any enumerators who might 
be about to enumerato them the next day. 

“ Persons in ships, pattimars, boats, were censused by the Sea Custom officers at midnight 
of the Mth, and the inmates of the jail and subsidiary jails by the officers in charge of them. Persons 
truvelling in boats were enumerated at tlieir landing places and furnished with tickets. 

“ Tho census of the town of Mangalore w'as taken under the special arrangements made by 
the Municipid Commissioners, and required the services for the most part of paid enumerators. 

“ In tho Military Cantonment of Mangalore tho census was taken by tho Commanding Officer, 
and on the Ainindivi Islands, by tlio Mouigar, Kumums (accountants), and tho peons. 

“ The following table shows the number of enumerators and supervisors employed, both official 
and non-official, *at tho final census ; — 
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12 

86 
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1,515 
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9 

64 

27 
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• Mostly Taluq Clerks, f Bevenoe Inspectors, Ac, 
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‘‘ Not Tiaving been present in the district when the census was takerf, I am unable to speak 
personally of the manner in, and the extent to, which the officials and non-officials rendered their assist- 
ance in the work. I am, however, informed that all the Tahsildars exerted themselves, and that 
the Divisional officers took particular interest in the operations. From non-officials, at least so far 
as the influential part of them was concerned, not much assistancef appears to have been derived, 
except in the Udipi and Kundapur Taluqs, where the Tahsildars appear to have been able to secure 
the services of a considerable number of ^atuitous enumerators. 

“ The village servants and subordinate Govenimoiit officials who were cntnisted with the work 
of enumeration or supervision appear to have peiformed their dtities satisfactorily, save that, iu oikj 
instance, a shanboguo w’as discovered to have levied a small contribution from the inhabitants wbih^ 
numbering the houses and propnring the house rogistors, for which misconduct he was duly pniiisUed. 

“There are no zemindary tracts or other independent estates in this distriet. 

“ With rcfcronco to paragraph 4 there are, pT’opcrly speaking, no hill irihrs liviiig exclusively 
in the jungles iu this district, witli tlio exception of a few Mali Kudlcs^ kii ^ in tbo nj)pinaugji(ly 
Taluq, who reside in the cardamom forest tracts, Ac., bordering on the ghauts. Tbo folloaiug 
classes occur in the list of castes returned in this district for the purpose of the census 


Kunnlio. Male Kudi. 

Male Kunalio. Kumri Mahratti. 

Nad Kuiialie. Korugar. 

^ Kari Kupalio. 

“ Formerly, when the cultivation of kumcri was unrestricted, some of these people may have had 
their abodes permanently iu the heart of the jungles ; but they have been driven to the plains long 
since, and are now to bo found everywhere, though still living in secluded localities. No separate 
census having been taken of those peoiilo, it is impossible to give their number, whioh is blended in 
the general returns of a village. 

“ Tliore is no reason to suppose that the census operations in this district were viewed with 
any distrust by the more intelligent portion of the inhabitants ; but, as it was unfortunately almost 
iin)uediately followed by the imposition of a house-tax for educational purposes, it was impossible to 
reconcile the prejudices of the ignorant as to its being nncounoctod with taxation. 

“ In conclusion, 1 beg to add that my pro<loccs.‘U)r appears to have taken so much intf^cst in 
the work that nothing was omitted that could liavo ensured the most satisfactory results. Tbo 
return.s from this district were acknowledged by the late Mr. Cover to be far hU[)erior to those of any 
other in the Presidency, and I am doubtful whether equally satisfactory results can ])e attained by 
following any other procedure or omitting any of the details. In fact tlio only alteration winch 
appears necessary in future is in the plan of numbering the houses. The plan adopted umb'r the 
Board’s instructions was to number the liouse-s by enclosures. Tins was found very inconvenient mid 
to give rise to much confusiou in this district, where the houses ai*c in general widely detached fn»m 
each other, and not within enclosures. 1 understand that in Malabar the honses were iiumbcied 
consecutively w'ithout reference to enclosures, and the Baine plan should be followed in this district in 
(future, the circumstances of the two districts being alike. “ 


Malabar District. 

Mr. Maegregor, Collector of Malabar, reports : — 

“The preliminary census throughout the district, with tho exception of inunicipalities ami 
.coolies in the cofiee estates in Wynaad, was commenced on tho 15th May 1871 and terminakHl with 
tho end of the month, although, in some places, it inevitably lasted till the 10th June. Tho time 
originally fixed in tho rules for the operation was from l5th to 80th July. As then the m(ms(X)n is 
always in fi^ll vigor in these parts, thoj dates of the operation were altered tfcder the Order of 
Government, dated 2nd December 1870, No. 194, paragraph 8. I 

“ Tho enumerations of municipalities and coolies of the coffee estates were conducted in 
October 1871, commencing generally from the let and ending with the 15tli or 25th the latest. 

“ Tho final enumeration throughout the district, with the exception of Palghaut Municipality, 
wa^ conducted in strict accordance to the rules published^ vix., chuttrnms^ dAk bungalows, prisons 
vessels in the ports, &o., on the night of the Ufb, and the remaiuing on the next day. 

r 16 
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' As rogards bill tv ibos, tbero was only ono enumeration which was conducted in the month of 
September and October, the dates varying in different localities. 

“ The final enumeration of the Palghaut Municipality was conducted on the 17th November on 
account of the car festival at that place having occurred on tho l lth and 15th. 

“ The preliminary census was taken by tho amshoms (parish) officials under the supervision 
of tho Uevenuo Inspcch^rs and other talini officials who were continually on the move. After the 
completion of tho house register, but before tho cominoncemont of pndiminary enumeration, the 
Divisional officers, and as many of tho subordinates in tho huzur and other offices under the 
Collector as could be spared, w6ro engaged ine.xamining and correcting tho house registers, especially 
in the interior in out-of the-way localities. 

“ Tho services of nativ'c agencies, paid or otherwise, was not found necessary in completing 
the preliminary enumeration, which was entirely carried out by Revenue officers. For tho final 
enumeration, however, tho services of the police and officers of other departments were secured as far 
as tlioso departmimts were able to spare men. 

“ 'fhese ollieers were deputed mostly in supervising the enumerators. On the whole 10,030 
persons were engaged for tho woik of the tinal enumeration, consisting of 1,050 Government officials 
and 8,077 non-oflimals. The number of houses per man vai*ying according to character of tho 
locality and density of population from 50 to 15. 

“ It is difficult to state with any amount of accuracy the number of hill tribes or ahoriyinrs, 
as, afOT tho tinal census, all tho forms were forwarded to Madras, tho total population only, being 
noted in this office. It can, T think, bo ascertained by the tabulation .carried on at Madras, 'l^ie 
method adopted in consusing them was fully discussed in this offic.o letter printed with the Proceed - 
ings of tho Hoard of Revenue, dated 22nd November 1871, No. 4,825. 

“ The habits and employments of tho hill tribes are too many to bo detailed, but may bo 
summariziMi as. follows : — 

“ The ninjority have some recognized landlord among tho adjacent proprietors, and receive some 
remuneration for guarding crops from wild animals, seeing to fencing, attending elephant pits, 
Ac. During a part of tho year they are employed in the forcst.s, gathering honey, cardamoms, and 
other spontaneous products. As skilled axemen many are temporarily employed in Government teak 
plantations, and in eoffeo jdantations in felling forest. These tribes are uniformly well conducted, 
but avi'rsc to regular and .sustained industry. 

“ All tlio am.shom offunals sliould be called upon to keep a register of houses in their respec- 
tive amshoms, showing (1) the name of tho amshom ; (2)deshoTn or street; (3) nature of tho house, 
tliat is. Olio or two storii'd, tiled, or thatched, and built ofstonoormud ; and (4) the name of tho occu^ 
pant or owner. The book should bo bound with blank sheets, so that tho amshom officials may 
include any houses that may b<^ newly built and exclude those that may have fallen to ruins. To- 
ensure tho keeping up of the register by village officers they may bo required to submit monthly at 
jummabundy a .staUunent showing the number of houses at tho end of the previous year, those built 
in tho year, those gone down, and those rcmuiniijg. The Revenue Inspector should also bo enjoined 
to see from time to time that these registers are properly kept. To be in possession of a register 
emluacing these .p^irticolars regarding houses in a district will certainly greatly facilitate th«‘ 
taking ol a census, and will also afiswer other purposes.” 


TOWN OF MADRAS. 


Tho following remarks are condensed from Mr. Gover’s Report :~ 

“ The preliminary cemsus of the,Town of Madras was commenced on tho 1st September 1871, and' 
was continued throughout tlio month. The tinal census commenced on tho 13th November and^ 
occupied seven da/ s. 

” Tho numbering of tho houses was tho first thing. This was done by the overseers and peons 
of the .Sanitary Department under Mr. Gover’s direction, and lasted about a fortnight. 

“ Every effort was made to acipmiut the people with tho reasons for, and objects of, a censua. 
Hand-bills wore delivered in every house. Advertisements ajipoared in every newspaper, whether 
English or Vernacular. Notices were distributed in the streets, and the town-criers were kept busily 
at work. 



TOWN OF MADRAS, 


(;:] 

“ A circular was sent to every school in the town asking the master or masters to explain to theiP 
scholars the reasons for, and benefits to be derived from, a census. These measures and the warm 
eo-oporatiou of influential native gentlemen were in a great measure sneccssful in alla}mg any feeling 
of distrust regarding the census. 

“ A few persons left Madras before the enumeration, fearing to bo included in some new jissess- 
ment or poll-tax, which rumour declared would follow the census, but they returned before the final 
census, 

“ No ditficultioa were met with in taking the census of the native community. Sixty-tbiir 
enumerators were employed, and there wi're 700 applicants for the posf. Those engaged were, on the 
whole, a very intelligent set of mem, of good position in native society They were jiaid at tlie rate 
of 50 rupees caidi a month, Kaeh enumerator was accompanied by a peon with belt and badge 
showing his otRco. This aid was of immense importance in imlentifying and giving warrant to tlie 
enumerator. 

“ Mr. Loeh, Fresident of the Municipal (’oinmiKsion, and several of the Commissioners, werogooil 
enough to move idioiit .Madras, examining the operations of the enumerators. 

“ Kach enumerator was reipiired to census on the average dO hunses per dieni ; after a short 
e.xperience 50 to f>0 houses was a common average, 

“ The work was tested hy a special stall’ of seventeen testers, who personally examined f^hout om* 
out of ten liouses, and hy Mr. (lover, who drew up tables of the proportions of [tersons of dillereiit 
ages, sjjiK, A<'., ami witii which the daily results w'cre compared. 

Tile Town (’ensus on the whole was cmuliictcd with very great care, and tlio results show that 
the population was fairly counted.” 
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AHKA, DISTUICTS, AXP rOPUUTrOiV. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Area. 


Arka, Di STKIC’J'S, AND POI’ULATION OP THE MaDRAS PRESIDENCY. 

The territory included within tlie lhx\sidency of Fort Saint George, or 
Description of tho bcttcr kiiown as the Madras Presidency, occupies a 

rrosidoncy. Considerable area of tho peninsula of India. Tho coast line 

extends on tlic oast of the peninsula from Orissa, in Bengal, to Capo Comorin. 
On tho west the narrow strip of country, whicli includes the Native States of 
Travancore and Cochin, forms tho coast lino from Capo Comorin to tho town of 
Cochin, where Madras territory again extends along tho coast until its junction 
with tho floinbay Presidency at tho northern extremity of the South Canara 
District. In the centre of tho peninsula are the Nagporo country and Berar, 
tho territories of llis Tlighncs.s tho Nizam, known generally as the Deccan, and 
the province of Mysore; but all of the centre of the peninsula, south and east 
of JMysore, belongs to tho Madras Presidency. 

The Presidency of Madras includes an area of 130,098* square mil(?c? It 
has a coast line of about 1,600 mile^, and consequent!^ a 
largo area of country but little elevated above the level of 
tho sea. Mountain ranges run north^yardfrom Capo Comorin along the western 
coast, attaiijiug an elevation in some parts of from 4,000 to nearly 9,000 feet. 
Pangos of hills follow also the general line of tho east coast ; but these, 
as a rule, arc of lower elevation than tho Western Ghauts. The drainage of tho 
peninsula is, for tho most part, from west to east into tho Bay of Bengal, tl*o 
area of country drained by rivers running westward being only tho narrow 
stri[) of territory between the Western Ghauts and the sea. As a rule the 
country slo[)es gradually from the eastern base of tho western mountain chain 
down to tho Coromandel Coast, while the fall is sudden and precipitous on tlie 
western side of tho mountains. Tlio centre of the peninsula consists generally 
of undulating table-lauds from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above tho level of the sea. 

I'ho peculiar pliysical geography of the peninsula of India, with a huge 
goo-iMphy-- mountain chain running from north to south along its 

Ifillu.wiCL* ol, OH cliinuto y ^ 

atui luoducLioti. wcstcrii boundary, is of iniportanco in regard to climate and 

tho productions of tho various districts. These hills have the effect of arresting 
the lower strata of rain clouds brought up from the Indian ocean by tho periodi- 
cal winds of the south-west monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipi- 
tation on the narrow strip of coast line on tho western side of tho peninsula. 

Where the mountain range is of great height, as between Malabar and 
<AAimbatoVo, the rain clouds are almost entirely diverted from tho districts 
iniiiuMliately below the mountains on the eastern side, and while the annual 
rainfall on th(' western side may bo one hundred and fifty inches, not more than 
tw^ent y inches will bo regi{it(Tcd on the eastern side, immediately withintho influ- 
ence of tho mountain ranges. Where the mountain chain is of lower elevation, the 
rain clouds past over the hills, and rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying 
amount over tno peninsula to the cast of the Western Ghauts ; but, except in 
northern districts, where the rainy season approximates to that of Bengal, 
the heaviest rainfall of tho southern portion of the eastern division of the 


* InclucUitg Poedoocottah territory (1,880 square miles), 
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peninsula occurs during the period of tlio north-east monsoon. • During the con- 
tinuance of this monsoon, the western ranges of mountains have a similar effect 
in arresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the year when the 
Carnatic is deluged by heavy rain, the Western Coast Districts enjoy fine clear 
weather. 

To the physical barrier of the Western Ghauts must be attributed the vast 
differences of climate, and the nature of the productions, in the eastern and 
western divisions of the peninsula. In the former the uncertainty, and capri- 
cious character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of the soil the necessity 
of making provision for the storage of water for irrigation purposes, and the 
existence of innumerable tanks or reservoirs, scattered all over the^ country, 
testify to the fact that, from peinods of the remotest antiquity, the inhabitants 
of the tracts of country which receive an irregular rainfall, have exercised great 
ingenuity and readiness of resource in the construction of public works for the 
artificial irrigation of the soil. On the western side of the mountains, ho^yovc^, 
the necessity for such works has never arisen. There the periodical rains fall 
with^eat regularity as to time and quantity, and the earth yields her fruits so 
abundantly that, although in certain exceptional years there may bo partial 
failures of crops, absolute famine, as a result of bad seasons, is unknown. Only 
three of the twonty-ono districts of which the Madras Presidency is composed lie 
within the influence of the never-fiiiling rains of the south-west monsoon. In 
the remaining eighteen districts Nature demands the assistance of Art in the 
collection, aforago, and distribution of the condensed moisture of the heavens. 
In some of these eigliteen districts however, as in the northern coast area, the 
periodic rains fall more regularly than in others, while in several of them the 
rivers running eastward, swelled by the south-west monsoon rains, are utilized in 
the fertilization of districts in which the natural moisture is defective. 

The Madras Presidency, according to existing boun- 
clary divisions, is made up of twenty-one districts, par- 
ticularized below : — 


Districts. 


1. Oaiijam ... 

2. Vizagapatam 

3. Oodavery... 

4. Kistna 

5. Nellore .... 

6. Mahraa 

7. Cliingloput 

8. South Aroot 

9. Kurnool ... 

10. Bellary 

11. Cuddapah... 

12. North Arcot 

13. Salem 

14. Coimbatore 

15. Nilgiris ... 

16. Tanjore ... 

17. Trichinopoly 

18. Madura ... 

19. Tinnevolly 

20. South Canara 

21. Malabar 


Area in 
Square 
MllOH. 


8,313 

18,344 

0,224 

8.O30 

8,462 

27 

2,763 

4,873 

7,358 

11,007 

8,307 

7,139 

7,483 

7,482 

749 

3,654* 

3,515 

9,502 

6,176 

3.002 ♦ 

6.002 


Position. 


. To the north and cast along the 
{ 8oa coast on the Bay of 
1 Bengal. 


In the (tontre of the peninsula 
and mostly south and cast 
of Mysore. 


A 

eni 


I To the eouti, forming the 
Bouth-oasteni boundary of 
^ the peninsula. 

‘ On the^estern Coast. 


• Eiolniire of Pudoootta territory, the irea of which Is 1,480 square miles. 
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AREA, PISTUK’TS, AND rOPULATION. 


'Tl\o four districts at tho head of the list are known as the “ Northern 
Circars.’* Prior to 1859-60 those circars consisted of five 

Northern CircarH. 

districts, but in that year, Sir Charles Trevelyan being 
Governor of Madras, tlie thn'e districts of Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, and 
Guntoor were divided to form the present “ Godavery and Kistna ’’ Districts. 

Tlie northern districts were formerly under the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment, and in that timetlio divisions were as noted in tho 
margin. They came finally into British possession in tho year 
1823, by tho payment to tho Nizam’s Government of Rupees 
11,66,666, in lieu of an annual tribute. 

When these districts fell into the hands of tho East India Company, they 
consist ecf chiefly of large estates lield by renters or zemindars, and of lands called 
“ /far/7///,” which were the old demesnes, or private estates, of former rulers, and 
of tracts near tlie princi[)al towns which had been resumed by the Mahomedan 
Governors of tho disti’icts, and appropriated for the support of thoir numerous 
ban(l7 of soldiers and public establishments. 

For some yc'ars [)rior to 1855-56 these Northern Circars were und^r tho 
eliargo of a separate Commissioner, but each district had then also its ^wn 
revenue and judicial establishments. The appointment of Commissioner of tho 
Nortliern Circars was abolished in June 1856. 

T1 10 part of tho Presidency usually known as the “ Carnatic ” appears to 
have been oi-iginally tbnnod of three divisions, viz. : — Northern, 
extending from the river Pennar to the river Gundegama, 
and consisting of a portion of the Nelloro District; Central, extending from the 
Coleroon to the Pennar river, and containing a portion of Trichi nopoly, Chinglo- 
pul, North Arcot, South Arcot, Madras, and Nollore Districts ; and Southern, 
consisting of a portion of tho Trichinopoly and the whole of Tanjore, Tinnevclly, 
and Madura Districts. These districts came into British possession between tho 
years 1799 and 1801 . ^ 

In tho year 1859-00 the two districts of Madras Town and Chingleput were 

amalgamated into a single district, the collection of Sea 
Cbingbpiit iMiiiiras. revenue being Separately provided for. In tho year 

1870 tho Chingleput District was again divided as before, leaving the adminis-, 
tration of the Madras Town Di.strict in tho hands of the Sea Customs Collector. 
Tho Chingle[Mi<^ District was obtained from tho Nawab of Arcot in 17C!1 in return 
for services rendei'od to him and his father by the Company. Tho grant was 
conlirmed by the Great Moghul in 17G5, and for a long time tho district was 
known as tho “ Jaghire ” of tho East India Company. Tho site of the town of 
Madras jvas olifoined in tho year KUO, by a grant from tho descendants of the 
Vijianaggur rillers, subserpiently confirmed by tho Moghnl Government. 

Tho districtsjof Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded to tho English by tho 
Codwi Disincts Nizam^yi the year 1800 for tho maintenance, in perpetuity, 

I ^^ffi body of troops known as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
and as payimvit for troops furnished during the Mysore wars. To this day the 
tt rritories so liade over are known as the “ Coded Districts.” 

In 1800 tho rights of sovereignty exercised by tho Nizam, as Soubadar of 
Knrnooi. Dcccan, ovor the Kurnool country, became vested in the 

East India Company. The Nizam, in the treaty of partition, 
gave over to the British all his possessions south of the Toombudra and of the 


1 Guntoor. 

2. Condapilly. 

3. El loro. 

4 . llajaliitiundrj. 
6. Cliioacole. 
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Kistna rivers, below the junction of the former with the l^£er. At this time^ 
tho ruler of the Kurnool country paid a yearly tribute of lakh of rupees ^ 
to the Nizam. ^ 

In 1839, the Kurnool District, through the rebellion on tho then ruler of 
the country, was placed under British administration. I 
^ The districts of Salem arid Coimbatore came into Bri/ish possession, the 

L W.„t ceatro di^irief, ^ ^^2, by the treaty of Seringapatam,- and the 

Coimbatore, latter in 1799 after tho final defeat of Tippoo and the parti- ^ 
'tion of his territory between the British, the Nizam, and the legitimate successor 
to tho Mysore Government, the late Maharajah Of Mysore. 

'Tho Ncilgerry Hills, formerly a taliiq of the Coimh^^ttrre/^ 
district, was oonstitutod a separate district ug^e^^ct L of 


Noilgberrioa. 

1868. 

The ^wo districts of Cannra and Malabar, on the l^stern side of \ 
Went Coni niatriou, '1^0 tlio posscssioii of tlio Britisli in 1792. 


( 

flhe ghauts, 
O^ara had 

CaiiaraaD4;Maiabar. alwajs becii dividocl iiito Nortli and South Canara fo^drain- 
istrative purposes, and in 1800, North Canara, with a population of 378,825, was 
transferred, for convenieiico of administration, from the Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Within the Madras Presidency there are six w(‘lhdefined linguistic boun- 


daries 


'i I In the nortliernmost district of Ganjam is included 

Xiinguistio DiviaioniAi, t ^ i • mi m ? 

X of the Oonya-spoaking population. The l.elugik 

language is cl^monly spoken by the people of the Northern Circars, and in a 
portion of the Nizam’s country, Kurnool, Cnddapah, part of North Arcot, 
Nellore, and somo parts of Bellary. Tamil is tho common language of the 
districts from a few miles north of Madras to the oxtromo south of the eastern 
division of the peninsula. Malayalum is the language of tho Native Sflites 
of Travancore, Cochin, and tho Malabar District. Tula is spoken in a limited 
portion of the South Canara District ; and Canarese in certain portions of tho 
Bellary, Coimbatore, Salem, and South Canara Districts. Besides these six 
iravidian languages, the hill tribes of certain districts have dialects of their own. 

In the whole Presidency there are about 11,610,000 persons who speak 
le Telugu language; Tamil, 14,715,000; Canarese, 1,099,000; Malayalum, 
,324,000; Tulu, 29,400; Ooriya and Hill languages, 640,000. 

• The area of country over which the various languages are common is shown 
1 the accoippanying map. 

From time to time, colonies of Telugu and Canarese speaking people have 
mnd their way down to tho southern or Tamil country. In some cases they 
five been' invited'to settle as cultivators iu localities whore waste lands were 
vailablo. In others they followed probably in the train of invading armies. In 
le same way people from the Maharatta country have settled iu the south, 
nd in all the large towns there are colonies of silk weavers from Gujirat, who 
paak a language of their own. Along the border lines of tho prevailing 
mguages two or more languages are indifferently .spoken by the people, 
liero is no instance of the Tamil people pushing their colonies up towards the 
The migrations appear to have boon always from north to south.* 


* Id the large military caatonmente of Secundorabad and Bangaloi. 
1080 peojilo have sottlod aa camp-XoUowetti. 




ithcxe are Tamil-speaking populationa, but 
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Tlio total 

Population. 


. 

al po]| ilation of tlie Presidency, according 
,//ofIlce, is :n, 281, 177. To this sho 


J!; to the tabulation in this 
sliould I)(‘ added the popu- 
lation of the Puducotta State 810,005 (total 81,597,872). 
In the census arr; rigcuncnts no attempt was made to ascertain the poi)ula,tion of 
the I'roncli Settle lents at I'onrlieluuTj, Karical, Yanam, and Mahe, and the num- 
hers arc cons('(]ue. fly not, included in the above figures. In some districts it is 
quite certain that too leniah; popidation was imperfectly returned. Allowing 
for omissions and errors, it is clear that the total ])opiilalion of the terii- 
torie.s within tlio Madras Presidency is ratlnu- more tlian thirty-tsvo millions. 

In dealing with the results of the census it will, however, bt! safest to limit 
observation to the actual figures relating to the several districts of the IMadras 
Presiu^''‘r*y. 

Ill tin iiii '‘xcd filistract a few paiiiciilai’s arc giv('n rc'garding I he arc'a and 
distrihulio i of tho ’''‘dion : — 

f TahiijK, V,jh> Honors, and 


y^tatemrnt sho nuj (hr Area m Sqaarr Mtlrs of (hr M,(dras J^rr^^idt un/, Xumk 
^ l^npulat lofi , ivith At'rraf/rs of (hr stunr 
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Oflhc whole [)()pu]alioii 28, 803, 078 arc Jlindtis, 1,857, 8.57 Mahomedans, 
490,21)0 Native tHiri.stians, 14, .505 Europeans, 26,371 East 
Indio ns or J^jurasians, 21,254 Jains, and 0,910 individuals arc 
undistingnislK'd as to tlieir natnonality or religion. 

It will !)(' se(ui tliat the twenty-ono distriets of the Presidency ai’o divided 
into one hundred and fifl y-six resvenue sub-divisions or faluq^‘^ the tiverago popu- 
lation of each taluc] being 200, 52f). 

JJio 15G laliuis are fiirtlier sub-divided into r)5,-1'21 villages, and there are 
355*3 villages to each talug^n the average. The great majority of tlicso village.s 

^ The number ol#illage& entered inoludo thoae of zemindaries alao. 



I'lsTRinuTioN (H- Till-: ri)prL\rir)N. 


liav(' tlu'ir own communal officers, such as ma^istralo, ncco mtant, watchmen, 
tVx*. hlach village on tlio average contains »0G4‘ t inhabitant\*Jjut the average 
vai’ies troni 2514] jjersons per village in Vizaga])alain to 524]‘4 in Malabar. Jn 
this lattf-r district, the village's consist of larger tracts of count y calh'el 
and the houses are mostly isolated and surrounded by garde s or lu'Ids. The 
villages are large also in Kurnool, Cuddapah, and ( oimbatore, here, as a rule, a 
number of dedatched hamlets surround the parent vdlages. hyin' a.v(‘rag(' numl)er 
of houses to a village vary from 57 in Vizaga[)atam to l,t)()S m Malabar, and tiui 
mean of the whole is 112M. On the average about five persons inhabit each 
house, but the proportions vary in diflerent districts, from 5-55 in Nilgiris and 
;]*1)8 to a house' in Ouddapah, to Tiu in South Arcot and 7418 in the Town of 
Madras. Ihere are 22t)'2 persons to each sepiare inde of te'rritory, " vvi tlu' 
preiportions vary from ()b per sguarei niih' in r^dgiris anti 1 0*7 oy'* , .,agapalani, 
to 5 tod in Tanjore, and 1J-724-] in the Town of .Madri^-^ ' I 

Of t/e whole nir-J^.,. of pt-i-sonH inclrnh'd in the census returns, Y), 71 1,578 
re'side i|r ( i(n’(*rnnienl village's or Inaiii lands, 7,5r»(],.)00 on estates |K*ri.*anently 
setth'd (zeinindarie'sj, and :)l(),i;!)5 in tlu' indipendent State of Ihidut'ol ta. 

Tlie parlicnlars of the p'ltmlation of each district are ^hown in thea(*coni‘ 
pan\ iiig statmiient : — • 



SWenMii showing ths Numler of Children, Adults, and mtionalities of the Fopudaiion of the Madras Fres/enty. 
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The people cl:i sed as Hindus coinj)nse about per of t lie whoh‘ 
population. The term “ Hindu ” includes all tlie ahori^^inal 
and mountain tribes, wludluT Hiey have ciistiMiistinctioiis or 
not. Ih’aetically it is inipossibhi to tell in what d(‘gre(‘ the jl'oph‘ of Honthcru 

India are of Aryan extraction. Tin* bulk of tiu' people, whetyier of the hills or 

yplains, are manifestly non-Ar>an. The proportion of Hindm'ito the total popu- 
^tion vari(\s in the several districts from hi) jaa* emit, in (Janjam, to 72 per 
cent, in Malabar. 

The MalioiiK'dan jifipnlHlion is in'arly o*!) pea* c(ait. of the wholm Tin' 

pi‘o[)orl ions vary i(reatly in diherent disti-icts. As a, ..!r 

MiihomodjinH. . i i ' 

the poidioiisol t h(' colintiy in wliicli the Mahoe^' ’/ans piv- 
ceded us in administration an' still thii^kly peoph'd witli th '?.i, but (in (Janjam 
iiilil Viza<j;-apa.tam tlieii* niibihia's aia^ insioaiificaait (da'I and t)-l> [xa- ceM. ivspf'c- 
tively). This oortio i oVtlu' country was mnaa* realty niKh'r Mah()m(Mla\adinini’ 
stration, fo]*,e/h('ii it nominally bi'lomj^ral to th(‘ Di'ccan, tin' Mussiilinair rulers 
of till' jirovince colh'cted tlaui* tribute, oi* rents, thnni^di Hindu ai^encv. h'lie 
chief Afiissulman population of tlnrse noi'thern districts is ibund on the seaboard, 
'file Kistna District, in whi(;h lii's the town of Masulipatam, tin* seat of admini- 
stration of the Mahomi'dans when tlu' country was nmha' th(‘ Ni/amhs (Soviam- 
nuait, has'sti/l a consid(ji‘abte Mussulman populatiim (oA jier ctait.). Hut 
the districts , celled l)v tlayNi/am, /.c., Helhiry, Kurnool, and (hiddap*ah, which 
wu're fo1^20t) <V('ars unTTiU’ ^lussulnlan ruh', have a. morc^ nuima’ous pojmlation 
of this class, /m., 7'ti, 11 ‘2, and 7*7 jaa* cuait. n\spectiv(‘ly. In Madura and 
'fanjori! tlu're is eviihaice of Ibi’iner Mussulman dominion in th(‘ proportion of 
Mussulmans in tin' ])opulaHon, /.c., -V8 and b’2 }a.a' emit, nsspiadively. 'finne- 
velly, vith its lonii^ seaboard, has a Mussulman [>opulation, chicTy of mill'd 
desciuil, of b per (umt. South (\inara, formm’ly subject, to the Mussulman dynasty 
of Mysore has a laryo. Mahomedaii population of !) per emit. Hut. in Malabar 
Mahomedaiiism is the m(»st tna'salmit. llmv 2b'7 per cent, of the whoh' peoph‘ 
are followm'S of tIu' Hroplad, and in the town of Madras, foianm'ly the head- 
(piartm’S of the Mahomedaii Aawuibs of the (mirnatic, tin' pi'oportion of Malnmie- 
(Ians is 1 2‘S pm* cent. 

It must not be sup[)oscd that, t h(' Mahonu'dans of Soutln'm India are all 
,, , , of on re Arab, Hatlia.n, or MoMiiil descent. \\1iil(‘ soim* ^ood 

WHlionioaiiiis )tii)stly i ^ 

aniixeanice. fauiilii'S remain in various parts oftln^ country, tlu'^nvat Imlk 

of the ])eojde an^ of mixial descemt, in which the Hindu, oi' aia)ri<jfinal, element 
largely ])r(ti^(lominates. Islam is ev(T active in sirkirig for ])roselytes. In 
Tippu’s time thousands of Hindus in J\[alaba]* and (kmara were forcibly •circum- 
cised, and conpielled to coidess the MahoiiK'daii faith ; Init. in th(‘ present day the 
numbers of the faithful ai'o daily being added to by willing conversion from 
Hinduism. In the AVest('rn Coast districts, wdiere casti* intoh'rance is so po\v(‘rful 
that a low caste man dan' not advance within a ci'rtain number of paces of a Nair 
or Ib'ahman, the low'cr castes (fornu'i’ly slavu's) have, to a lai'ire extent, embraced 
Mahomedaiiism, and in so doing have raised tlumisidves, and their successors, in 
the social scale. The tyranny of casti^ no longer affects the Mussulman 
convert, and under these circum.stances it is no ^'vaise for .surprise that the 
Mussulman population on the Western Coast shouhtbe fast increasing. 
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Hut the ni^]ymcr is not wliolly duo to the conversion of low-casto Hindus or 
aborigines. For more than a thousand years the trade between 
h India and Kurope was conducted by Arabs and Persians. 
Itly t-o ports on the Western Coast, and the native rulers of 
the country gavelliem many facilitit's for pursuing tln'ir calling. Every season 
brouglit Arab ships to the Westtam Coast in search of ])epper, spices, ivory, gems, 
Ac., and from the constant influx of tradt'rs from Arabia and Persia, there 
resulted a hybrid coast population. At first half-Arab and half-irindii or half- 
Persian aud lialf-H iiidii, but noAV much more Jlindu than anything foreign, except, 
in 7\‘gard to religion, ddie J\Ia])ilas of the Western (a)ast, now-a-day, like the' 
class ‘‘ Labbays ” on the Eastern Coast, are a people with very liltJe of tlu^ 

original fOi l blood. The tendency has b('en to revc'rsioTi to the Hindu oi’ 
al)()riginal/iyj)e. mostly trad(U‘s, agriculturists, fisheriiK'n, sailors, &c. 

They ar(yjigutt(Ml in tlieir religious belief, and for the m^isi; part wholly unedu- 
cated. / } 


Th(^ Native Christian community of this Pr('sid(mcy numbers more than halt’ 
a million of souls, and it forms a really iiiinortant sc'ction of the 

Native ('hngliuriH, . ‘ 

])op\dation. The numbers, of course, refer to the whole Chris- 
tian population whether lioman, Syrian, or Protestant. In the districts north of 
the (Jodaveiy, Christianity has madc^ hardly any pmgi'ess amoilgst the native 
[) 0 [)ulation, nor liavt^ Christian clmi'ches made muchlidvanco in the districts of 
Nellort^, J3t‘llary, Kurnool, or North Arcot. Coming doVrmmufli sVJlir as ‘Madras, 
wo find that p(‘r cent, of the population is composed of Na^rive Christians. 
In th(^ surrounding district of Chingh'put (to which tradition attaches the fame 
of the martyrdom of the A[)ostle St. Thomas), the proportio]! of Native Chris- 
tiaps is 12 per cent. In South Arcot the Native Christian population is V7 per 
cemt. of the whole. 


Hut south of tlu' Coleroon river, the Christians are in larger proportion. 
How the (\arly Christian church(‘s wen^ organizc'd in fndia it is difficult to 
(l('termine, but for many C(mtuiaes past, and long before the advent of th(^ 
Hortuguese and their crusadi? against Indian idolatry, Christian churches worm 
nourishing in Western India. The J(‘Suit fatlu'rs of the 1 7th centijry labored 
indefatigably in the proj)agation of Christianity in the southeiai districts, 
I'spcA'ially in ]\radura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. The names of Xavi(‘r, Robert th' 
Nobilibus, Heschi, and Hritto will always be honored as the founders of tlu^ 
Catholic church in the south of India, while in lat(U' years the Vcmerable Swartz, 
Kohlolf, Rheiiius, 4md a host of able and zealous men have devoted 'ithoir liv(‘s 
to tlu‘ conversion of the natives to the Protestant branch of tlu^ Church of 
Chi’ist. 

In Tanjore per ccmC of the [)opulation are Native Christians; in Trichi- 
nopo>y per cent. ; in Madura 21 per cent. ; in Tinnev(Ty (J'O per cent. ; in 
the Nilgnris b*9 j)er cent. ; in South Canara 5*d per c(mt. ; in Malabar 1'4 p(‘r 
cent. ; and in the Native State of Puducotta 3*5 per cent. 

Resides these it is known that a largo Christian population abounds in th(‘ 
Native States of Travancori^and Cochin, of whicli the Madras census affords no 
particulars. 
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The European population of the Presidency is 14,505. It.is made np, to 
a considerable extent, of the men and families of the British 


jropoaiifl. 


lit. and their faiiii- 
tiv(\s. The most 


EnrftBiaDfl. 


Army ; of persons in (JovoTnimmt emjdoyimji 
lies, and of merchants, planters, traders, ttc., with their rel 
important divisions of the Madras Army, rl::., Mysore, Il^/lerabad, Xji_Lr[)or(‘, 
and am not included in thesis returns, but the Euro^jt'an [lopnlation of 

the Bellary, (hmiglepiit, Madras, Mili^iris, Trichinopoly, ^and Malabar Districts 
is larg'ely au^nramted by the [in'sence of troojis. There \v(u*e only p) l^hii'OjH'ans 
^ in the Kurnool District, while in t hi^ town of Madras 3,013 wiu’e (‘hunuo’atiMl. 

In no district, exci'pt the Nilgiris, did the Kiiropi'an popiilalion amount ftp. 
one per cent, of the total jiopulation, and in this district the pro[ioriia/n was 
‘J’7 ])er c('nt . j 

^ The Eurasian or ICast Indian population was found to consist 'of 2t),374 
individuals. 33i(' wonder is, Ci^nsidi'ring liow ii^vjch tlu^ 
PortuiriK'se, Dutch, Erench, and ('a.rly hhiirlisli settlers nitm’- 
mingled with women of the country, that tln^ numbers should Ix' so few. Of 
tlu‘ total number, more than one-half (13,58-t) reside eitliiT in the town of 
]\ladras, or in the nei^dib()urin<r district of (3iiu<j;l(‘j)ut. In the ]\Ia.labar District, 
where the Bortu^nu'se^ and Dutch had establislus] tlKunsi'lves in the forts of 
Cochin, Calient, Cannanoi|, and Ti'llieherry, there are 5,-jOt) Eurasians. In 
the other dist;*i( ts thignii/x'rs vary from 109 in the (hiddapah District, to 

. , , in Bellary. It is a very doubtful (luestion wdietlns’ tlu' 

ErirasifinB probahij ^ ‘ 

not lurroiiHing Eurasiau po[)ulation is incn'asin^ or not. 33u‘ in^xt eirnsns 

wdll afford an answer; but, lookiui^ to the fact that Europi'an nations ha\e Ixmoi 
in close intercourse with this portion of India- for 370 years, it is not a little 
remarkabh' that the numbers of the mixisl race' shoidd be so few. Like all hylfrid 
races probably the tendency is to extinction, or to r(‘versiou to th(‘ (uire natne 
type. 

The Jains and Buddhists, .save in a few localities, are almost extinct at fln^ 
present time in this part of India. 3die total population of 
this class is 21,251-, and these are nearly all to bi' found in 
the districts of North and South Arcot (11,750) and South (kinara (8,339). 
The Buddhiif-ts, the foreiainners of the Jaina sect, were all powiaful in tht> 
])eninsnhi of India from about 300 years before Christ, to the fifth or sixth 
centuries of .the Christian era. ddiey are now ext inct. They liave left ns many 
beautiful tejnph'S and to[)(‘S, charactei’istic of their proe^ress in art; but thi'ir 
monastic communities, and almost every trace of the ancient faith, have bemi 
fjwept away by the great Brahmanical rival of the eighth and ttmth centuries. 

There wau*e 0,910 persons unclassified under either of the foregoing heads. 

Undofinod CMflos. Tlieso include, amongst others, a small colony of Jews, settled 
at Cochin on the Malabar Coast. 

In tlie following abstract the proportions of population under each head are 
j^hown for each district separately • — 


tfiuddbiHtB or Jains. 
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ABEA, DISTRICTS, AND POPULATION, 


i:^laUmeni showln^tiie Numbers of the several Classes in each 100,000 of Piqmlatlon of the 

Districts, 


Districts 


1 (iiiiijatn 

2 V''i/(\c:iipatam 
3. (lodii very 

4 KihUju . 

5. N(‘11(»i-(5 
<5. Cii(J(liipali 
7. Prllnty 

A* ‘ 

lO. Noi't 

11 South Ai'i^ 

12 'raujoj(' 

1 h. 'I’l H Imiopo^y 
1 1 ^I.uliua 
1 r» TltilU Vr 
10 ( 1 .1 iiiliay^ro 
17 Nikntj 
IH. Siil^ 

19 Sout h (hiiiara 

20 Muhihar 

21 Alaiinis 
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Doiibity uCpopulation. 


l’’liu (list rilmtion of [)oi)iila.iion in tlio Mtulras Pij^iihoiry is determined to a 
^reat exttmt by the facilities uf pro(T(fnn^ Ibofl. Along tlio 
seaboard the |)opula1ion is thickly groupt'd, and in thej valleys 
or deltas of great- rivt'rs, the natural fertility of the soil supports a dens(^ popula- 
tion. TluMipland distri(;ts abound in forests and uncultivated tracts, and tho 
(uil(ivated areas yield also less of food stntfs, acre by acre, so that the pojmlatioii 
is (M_)iise(juently more sparse, fu some districts, as the inland tracts of Canara 
and Malabar, Vizagapatain, Canjani, and (jodavei'y, owing to the humidity of 
climate*, and enormous development, of vegetatioTi inimical to tlu' W('ll-b(ung of 
th(‘ human race, Man has b(}en bandy able to hold his own in the struggle for 
exist (mce with the surrounding forest. 

r\io average number of per*soiis to a sejuare mile throughout the Presidency 
is 2l^b‘2, but in tho Tanjoro Distinct the average number was btO’l, while in 
the iNilgiri Hills the population was only Gb ])er S([uare mile. The densest 
|)(^j)ulation of all is of course in (ho Madras Town District, wlu'ro the 27 8(|uaro 
mih's of area have an avcnnige population of 1472 hi per mile. Even within tho 
town of Madras tlui several municipal divisions show very dilferent ratios of 
})Oj)ulati()n. In the 2nd division, tho population is in the r atio of G8,7G2 per scpiaro 
mile, while in the 4th municipal division there are only 2,500 to a S(|uare mile. 

Population on the whole is most thickly distributed in the southern districts, 
thus (4iingle[)ut has G1()-7 to a square mile, South Arcot GGO'G, 4\anjoro 540T, 
Tricliijiopoly G 14*5, Tinnevelly 527*3, and Malabar 37G’7. Nearly the whole of 
the l^injore 4)istrict is a huge ric(' ht‘ld, irrigated from the Cauvery river, and tho 
density of population is a direct result of the product ivemess of the soil. In this 
district tlie cultivation is not dependent on local rainfall. The Cauvery river 
takes its origin in the Western Ghauts in the province of Coorg, where tho rain- 
tall of the south-west monsopii is always abundant, and the waters of this stream 
and its tributaries rfre rieaivy all expended in the irrigation of the Tanjore and 
Trichii^^poly Districts. 
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If tlio results forj each taluq or revenue sub-division arc exriMiincd, we sliall 
ind iristances of considerable variation in the population of the districts. 

TahL hhuwhtg iho Variat\0)is of Popidalion in tho Sub-diutstons of each Dmirict of tJiC Madras 

Pretddeitci/. 
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The distribution of population is dense on the seaboard of the northern 
listricts, as in Chicacolo (50d) and Binilipatani l,dld per square mile ; but tlie 
lilly portions of these districts are but thinly populated. The delta of the 
Jodavery river has a dense population, but the hilly country in the interior of 
ho district is but scantily occupied. The Kistna delta is not thickly populated, 
t having been liable to inroad from the sea, and fresh water floods, in ])ast tiine,s. 
The Combaconuni Ikdiiq in Tanjore contains 1,009 persons to a square mile, and 
he average po[)ulation of the whole district is high (510). The seaboard taliujs 
)f Malabar have a dense population also, the numbers in Ponani talucj Ix'ing 8;J:1 
)er square mile. The inland districts of Kurnool, Cuddapah, and liellary have 
lie tliinnest po[)ulations of all -the districts. 

The population of Southern India is drained to some extent by emigration 
of the laboring classes to neiglibouring countries, and espc'ci- 

Emigration. ^ , , 

ally to Burmah and Ceylon. British Jbirmah contains an 
mormons area of uncultivated land, and there is a migration of ]) 0 [>ulation from 
lie Telugu districts, especially from the ports of Coringa and Cocanada to 
^urmah, but no account is kept of the numbers 80 migrating. The movement 
s voluntary, and unaided by the Government. A number of women emigrate 
rora the northern districts to Burmah for the purpose of prostitution iif the 
Burmese seaports. They usually return to their own country after a few 
i^cars of absence, pr when they have saved money. A temple was recently 
juilt at Coringa by a woman of tliis class at a cost of Rupees 90,000, or jC3,000. 

The emigration to Ceylon is on a larger scale, and tlie Ceylon Government 
keeps accurate records of all arrivals and departures. The 
Emigration to Ceylon, Qf laboi’ Toquired On tho coffeo ('states ill 

Jeylon is furnished from Southern India. At certain seasons of tho year, wlieu 
abor is in demand, the laboring classes of our southern districts voyage across 
^0 Ceylon ; and, when they have saved a little money, return again to their 
S^ive villages. The cooly-trafiSc between the south ports and Ceylon is constant 
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and mutually ^dvantagoous to the people of India and Jo Oeylon. The high 
wages offered by the planters enable the people to save, ^.nd ultimately to take * ‘ 
tlie position of small farmers in their own villages, while the planters in Ceylor^ 
cfiri always obtain as much labor as they want by offering suflScient induce- 
ments. The Ceylon Government undertakes to see that the coolies are properly , 
housed, fed, and ^irovided with medical attendance, and the piigration to and 
from the coffee districts is entirely voluntary. 

About 70,660 persons go over to Ceylon every year from the southern dis- 
tricts, and of these about 54,000 return to India. The others settle more or less . 
permanently in the Island. The Ceylon Government has been good enough to 
favor mo witli a return of immigration and emigration of Indian coolies for the 
10 years ending 1871, from which the following abstract has been framed : — 

T^f hJe sltoning ^Jlfjration of Madras population to and> from Ceylon. 

— - To (Vylor 

« 

\H{V1 0^,890 

ises 70.718 

81,800 

1805 ... 89,597 

1800 88,528 

18t;7 42,700 

IH08 51,033 


From 

Coylou. 

— 

To Ceylon. 

From 

Ceylon. 

41,015 

1809 

58,080 

’ 54,346 

(^1,705 

1870 

05,114 

55,082 

02,270 

04,5.30 

1871 

89,52!) 

08,310 

40,220 

45.000 

Total ... 

700,073 

540,510 

37,001 

Mean of 10 years ... 

70G67 3 

54051 9 


Tliis table shows that the great check to coffee speculation in 1867 imme- 
<liately affected the labor market. In that one year more coolies returned from 
the island than wont over. But the great industry of Ceylon, under the stimului^ 
of high prices, has been reviving, and in 1871 the cooly migration was as great as 
in* the years 1864 to 1866, when much capital was expended in opening out new 
estates. In the ten years ending 1871 the southern districts of India have lost 
1 66,154 persons by migration to Ceylon. The greater part of the survivors of 
these people are doing much better for themselves in the land qf their adoption 
than they could hope to do in their native land. They are free to return 
whenever they please, and that they do not come back must bo taken as an indica- 
tion that they arc well content to remain. 

Emigrat ion goes on also to the more distant countries of Mauritius, Bourbon, 


Kirnj^rAtion to Mauri- 
tiiis ami VVost Indioa. 


and the West Indies, under regulations defined by law ; but 
the numbers proceeding to those places are comparatively few, 


and have been, apparently, decreasing of late years. The following abstract shows 


tin? number of emigrants and of returned emigrants for the ten years ending 


Enn'ijratlon to ^fa7lritiu8^ Bourhon'., and WeH Indies. 



From Madras 
Ports. 

Retarnod 

Emif^rants. 

— 

F’.om Madras 
Ports. 

Returned 

Emigrants. 

18fi2 

6,804 

542 

1809 

3,084 

1,696 

1803 

5,118 

014 

1870 

3,810 

' 667 

1804 

1805 

5,229 

7,133 

1,261 

1871 

8,308 

1,293 

1866 

1807 

7,.317 

12,330 

1492 

851 

Total ... 

55,574 

8,884 

J808 

1,420 

708 

Mean of 10 years ... 

5557 4 

888-4 
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Housks. 


The population of the Madras Presidency is accoinmalatcd in 0,229,00 1 

houses, and on the average there are five persons to a house. Of these houses 

071,960, or six per cent., wore either places used as shops, and without inhabitants 

un the night of the Census, or they were simply empty houses. 

The houses have been classified under three hoiidings. 

, l\) Terraced or flat-roofed houses, in some cases denoting 

ClaBsificsition of V / 

houses. snptJi'ior clciss of house tis rogtirds iniitoriiils und construc- 

tion. 

(2.) Tiled-roofed houses, generally denoting a middling class of house, but 
not always of lasting materials, or of substantial construction. 

(3.) Thatched houses, for the most part constrifeted of mud walls, and 
liable to destruction in floods and tempests ; but, as on the Western Coast, soine- 
tiinos built of stone or brick, in substantial form. 

Of these three classes of buildings the following numbers are shown in (lie 


Census returns : — 

Terraced . . . 
Tiled 

Tluatched ... 
Unspecified 


492,279 

4-47,420 

5,180,140 

110,109 


Total ... 0,229,954 * 


The thatched houses, aa a rule, are about five to one of all other descrip- 
tions of dwelling place. 

In the rural districts the common method of building a house is to throw up 
mud walls for one, two, or tlireo small apartments, and to 
Honse ooustraction. Supported Oil baiuhoos, or 

palmyra wood joists. Such a house has usually but a single door opening into 
L street, and no wmdows or openings for ventilotWn beyond what n,.a, be lelt 
in the eonstfUCtion of the roof. Freipiontly, the larger house, are bndt .n ll.o 
form of siiiiare, with an open court-yard in the centre. 

In villages whore houses are placed close together, accidonts by lire 
are uot uueommou iu the long droughts of the hot season Kvery year the 
thatching (either rice straw, or palm lea.es,) requires ronewa . but the thatched 
roofs liave the advautage of moderating the temperature within tlio house, and 
on this neeou.it ai-o preferred by tl.o villagers. Iu iiiunieipal towns thalolicd 
roofs are discouraged on account of the danger from fire, and in many parts o 
the country, within reach of railway influence, tiled houses, of more substantial 

conslruetien, are displacing the old-fashioned mud and thatel.cil huts, but the 

process of displacement is necessarily slow. The thatched house of mud walls is 
still the abode of about Uve-siatli. of the people. The building m per.sl.able 
material being the ancient custom of the coinilry,^ it is no ea.ise for ...rpiaso 
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tliat towns anfl villages should bo constantly disappeanng, or that places 
spoken of by early travellers as important cities should now*be utterly unknown. 

1'ho Indian population live an essentially out-of-door life, and on this 
account perhaps they have cared very little for the embellishment or decoration 
of their houses, wij:liin or without. 

The common house has usually a raised flooring of hardened clay, whicli is 
(‘lean(al daily and made smooth by a solution of cow-dung, which is also said to 
liave the ellect of keejang away iiisects. In some houses raised sleeping plac(‘S 
(d’ har<lened clay are built, on which the people spread a mat and sleep; while 
ill otIk'I’ parts of the country cots are used, and the people dread sleeping on the 
ground. 1d\e domestic fuiiiiture is scanty in the extreme. A few brass or copper 
Ni'ssels l‘or eating and drinking, a strong box for the security of clothes and jewels, 
a few mats, and, in some parts of the country, bedsteads made of rough frames 
and poir or rope net work, const itut(‘ the domestic possessions of even well-to-do 
natives, dliairs and tallies they do not use, as they always sit on the ground, and 
partake of nurds in the same ]msturc. 

In some of the districts wlu're high winds prevail for months together, as 
in Ih'Ihuy, Kurnool, (hnldapah, and Mysore, the people have generally adoptial 
llie Hat /r/avnvv/ roof, in pnTia’enco to tiling or thatch, and the reason seems to 
b(* that \t is better capable of withstanding the high winds than any other 
torin ot rooting, which wouhl be liable to be carried away by sudden gusts of 
wind. In these districts it does not usually follow that a terraced or flat roof 
house is a superior class of building. It is in some places, as in parts of 
Kurnool or ( uddajiah (where the houses are built of lime-stone), a very common 
foiiiu of roofing. 


While the people of Southern India have, for the most part, cared but little 
FuKiu build. r.gH domestic architecture, they have been lavish in the 

construction and embellishment of theii’ religious houses and 
water resiu’voirs. ddie temples of Sont heru India arc mostly constructed of cut- 
stoiK', gneiss or granite, though the or towers over the entrance gates, 

ar(^ giMierally built ol brick-work and plaster decorations. The stone-work is 
ofbm richly decorated with carvings, and many of the masonry tanks, as at 
Madura, and Maiinargiidy in Tanjoro, are magnificent works. The best of 
tlu'so works are of ancient date, and some of them must have been constructcnl 

Ib'lore tlie art ot rock-sculpture of the Buddhist era had died out amongst the 
pt'ople. ^ 


^ It IS n(it at all improbahle that the decorative designs of the ancient buildings 
in Sontheni India were dmlved from the Yamna or Greek colonists, for artistic 
work IS not apparently indigenous to the people. All modern work of this kind 
m simply a repetition of stereotyped and debased forms, and the decorators of 
lh(‘ present jim iod seem to bo wliolly incapable of copying from nature. A 
comparison of the carvings on the rails of the great Amravati tope (figured by 
Mr. J. Fergusson ,ii - Trve and Serpent Worship^^) with the more modern 
productions of Hindu pagodas in the south, will at once prove that there has 

been a great retrogression in artistic design and execution, since the decay of 
Huddliism. 
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rONSTRUCTION OK PRIVATE AND PUBLIO BUILDIXOS. 

I • 

Of tlio total number of houses in this Presidency, 4,42 t,5d Pn»i'e in towns or 

Honsoa according to vHlagcs of whicli Government is the landlord ; l,r)0:h28o 

houses are located on permanently settled estates belonging 
to zemindars, and 202,185 are situated on endowed or Inam lands. 

The terraced and tiled houses are most numerous in Ogverninmit villages 
and towns. That is, in every ten thousand houses in Government villages tln'ii^ 
are 972 terraced, and 878 tiled houses, while in zeinindari estates there are only 
289 terraced and 284 tiled houses in every ten tliousand. 

On the next page is an abstract showing the number of terraced, tiled, aiid 
thatched houses in every ten thousand houses in Government, Zernindarv, and 
Fiiam lands in each district. 



Staieihenf shxicing the Proportions of thf* several Ptsi rtptions of HuuS'^'^ in each Putrut of the Madras Prestden 4 iy . 
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POPULATION COMPARED WITH HOUSES. 81 

% 

Comparing the jjiopulation with the number of houses, wo find, that there were 

Nambe« residing in 2>505,539 porsons Occupying terraced buildings; 2,693,827 
the different kmda of tHed ; and 25,391,540 thatched houses. The average number 
of persons to a terraced house was 5, to a tiled house 6, to 
a thatched house 4*9, and to a house undefined 5*1, 

On the night of the final census there were 125,826 persons who were not 
inmates of houses. Of these 80,045 were returned for the 

UouBelosB Population. niirii i •I’l i 

district ot Malabar, and probably inoJude a large fishing 
population, sleeping in boats, or absent from their homes. 

The houseless porsons in other districts are so few as to raise a suspicion 
that the actual numbers were not properly censused. 

The annexed table shows the number of houses of each description compared 
with population, and the average number of persons to each house in the several 
districts. * 



Stateiih'ht shon'inj the Kumher aiul Proportion of InhahUanis to each Description of House in the several Districts. 
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♦ Namber of persons in out-houses. 
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It will be obsci’A^d from the subjoined abstract that 71'5 {jer cent, of the 
population in Bellary, 52’8 per cent, in Kurnool, 17'8 per cent, in Xiuddapah, and 
13'7 per cent, in Mjfdras aro po88cs.scd of terraced houses. In the districts of 
Godavory, Chingleput, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Nilgiris, Salem, South Canara, 
Vizagipatam ... 6-4 Malabar not oven one per cent, of the population was 
TSfnopoij 8-4 shown to havo occupied terraced houses. In the ot.her dis- 
Tmoevoiiy ... 8'3 ^.ricts, with the exception of those noted the margin, the 
percentage of the gross population occupying this doscriptiomof house varied from 

The number of persons occupying tiled houses was largo 
in the districts noted in the margin. In otiicr districts the 
population inhabiting tiled houses varied from 97 in Kistna 
to V3 in South Canara, omitting the districts of Cuddapah, 
Bellary, and Kurnool, where it rangctl between 0‘8 to O' I. 


1-3 to 1-9. 

Madras.., ... 737 

Chiuglepufc ... 26*6 

Tanjor© ... 25*7 

Nilgiria ... 19*8 

Coimbatore ... 10‘2 

North Arcot ... 12 5 

Salem 11‘8 


Excluding Madras and the Ceded Districts, in all others the proportion of 
population occupying thatched houses varied from 98'.5 in South Canarff to 
72'2 in Chin'gleput. • 


The annexed table shows the percentage of population occupying each 
description of house in each district. 


rKlK'KM'AliK OK Poi’l LAl’lON OCt l PUNG 


Dintncta. 




• 

— 


Ten'acod. 

Tiled. 

Tliatcliod. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Gan jam ... 

13 

IG 

88 3 

8-8 

100 

Vi/.agapatam 

G-4 

2-0 

7G9 

14 7 

100 

Godavery 

0 1 

7*5 

92*1 

0»3 

100 

Kistna 

8-1 

9*7 

81*i 

1 1 

100 

Nollore 

1-3 

4*8 

93- 1 

0*8 

100 

Caddapali ... 

17 8 

0*5 

8M 

0*G 

100* 

Bellary ••• ••• 

7L-5 

0*8 

26 7 

1*0 

100 

Kurnool 

52*8 

01 

4G*2 

0*9 

100 

Chingleput) 

07 

2G‘G 

722 

0-5 

100 

North Arcot 

17 

r2'5 

85 3 

05 

100 

South Arcot ... 

0*4 

8*4 

91*0 

0*2 

100 

Tanjoro 

1-8 

257 

72-4 

01 

100 

Trichinopoly 

3-4 

4*4 

02*1 

0 1 

100 

Madura 

I'i) 

5*1 

92*9 

0*1 

100 

Tinnevclly ... 

2-3 

4*3 

93 2 

0*2 

100 

Coimbatore 

0-5 

1G2 

83 1 

0 2 

100 

Nilgiria 

0-9 

19*3 

78*2 

1*6 

100 

Salem ... 

0*3 

11*8 

87-3 

OG 

100 

South Canara ... 

0009 

1-3 , 

98*5 

02 

100 

Miilabar 

0*0002 

2-4 

97*6 


100 

Madi’as ... * 

13 7 

73*7 

11*8 

O-B 

100 

Total ... 

8*0 

j 8'C 

81‘5 

1 9 

1(10 

Puducotta Tern tory ... ... 

0*3 

j 3-5 

9G1 

0*1 

• 100 

Grand Total ... 

7-9 

1 8*6 

1 

81-7 

1*8 

100 
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AGES OP THE PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Ages op the People. 

All inquiries in regard to ago of an Indian population must necessarily be 
Ako eteti»tio.uoB»ti8. unsatisfactory. Even supposing the people to be willing to 
give information on such a subject, they are so ignorant of 
l;heir real ages that any statistics framed on the results of such an inquiry must 
be approximative only. 

The ages of the population were tabulated in quinquennial groups up to 
the age of 60, and as regards young cliildren they were separately tabulated 
from the ixges 0 to 6, G to 12, 12 to 20, to furnish the information required in 
one of the tables sent by the Government of India. 

As the quinquennial, decennial, and vicennial grouping of ages enables us 
to compare results witli other countries, the following remarks will refer to that 
method of grouping only. 

The following abstract shows the population according to age : — 


Ages of the Fopulatioyi hi Quinquewiial Periods. 



Ak^cs. 

Males. 

Females, 

Persons. 



0 to 5 

2,804,112 

2,878,030 

5,682,151 



5 to 10 

2,300,500 

2,158,112 

4,4G7,G72 



10 to 15 

1,427,802 

1,160,282 

2,588,084 



15 to 20 

1,635,308 

1,871,488 

3,50G,85G 



20 to 25 

1,298, 7G8 

1,389,455 

2,088,223 



25 to 20 

1,458,582 

1,555,273 

3,013,855 



20 to 35 

827,79i 

70r.,018 

1,533,812 



35 to 40 

1,132,714 

1,112,407 

2,245,181 



40 to 45 

617,332 

430,074 

947, 40G 



45 to 50 

777,113 

803,319 

1,580, 482 



50 to 55 

278,673 

233,450 

512,123 



55 to GO 

517,214 

504,045 

1,081,859 



Above GO 

482,097 

501,052 

i 983,749 



Ages unknown. 

254,577 

195,247 

449,824 



Total ... 

15,722,306 

15,658,871 

31,281,177 



The figures in this table do not inclsdo the Fuducotia resuHs. 


Errors in the table. 


A mere glance at this table is sufficient to show that it is full of errors. 
In every country where ages are properly taken, it is found 
that the numbers under each quinquennial period decrease 
gradually witli advancing ago, but in this table we see that the people between 
15 and 20 years of age are numerically greater than those between 10 and 15, 
and the same increase over the numbers of the lower ago is observable in the 
totals' for the ages 25 fb 30, 35 to 40, 45 to 50, and 55 to 60. The explanation of 
this discrepancy, in comparison with the ages of the British census, is that the 
people of this country have, as a rule, no accurate knowledge of their ages, and 
that they have generally chosen a round figure like 20, 30, or 40, in recording 
their ages, thereby vitiating the results as regards the quinquennial arrangement 
of ages. 

Some of the anomalies disappear when the population is grouped according 
Decennial grouping dccennial periods of age, and the fact shows that the errors 
are those of ignorance in regard to exact age, rather than of 
wilful misrepresentation.. 
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^ Agfs of the Pofulalion in Decennial Groupi. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

0 to 10 

10 to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 50 

50 to 60 ... 

Above GO 

Unknown ages ... 

Total ... 

5,113.672 

3.003,170 

2,7.')7.350 

1, 06(1.608 
1,291.145 
705,887 
482,607 
254,577 

5,036,151 
.3,031,720 
2,044,728 
], 818,485 
1,233,303 
7;)8,005 
501,052 
195,247 

10,140,823 

6,094,800 

5,702,078 

3,778,093 

2,527,838 

1,503,982 

083,749 

449,824 

15,722,306 

15, 0/^8,871 

31,281,177 


In this method' of gronping of tho population, we see that the numbers 
decrease pretty steadily with each advancing period of age, as is the case in other 
countries. 

In tho following table is shown the percentage of population at each decen- 
nial period gf age compared with tho proportions founds at the British census of 
1861 


Table comparing the Proportions of Populations at each Age In Madrasy England^ and Wales, 


Agos, 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Above 

CO 

Unknown 

— 

CD 

15 

Females. 

v> 

o 

15 

Pi 

20C 
10 5 

i 

Females. 

to 

O 

Pi 

Females. 

to 

It 

d 

Pi 

Females. 

to 

'rt 

Pi 

to 

a 

o 

Pm 

10 3 
79 

r/t 

1 

Females 

os 

0^ 

Qj 

-3 

S 

o 

Pm 

Pi 

Females 

British Census, 1861 

Madras 

250 

82-5 

2P4 
32 1 

1 

19 6 16-3 
19-5jl7-6 

17‘5 

189 

12-8 

125 

1 

13 2 
117 

102 

82 

1 1 

7’OG 7 08 7 0i 
5 0Gj51 |307 

77 

33 

1*6 

i ’2 


This table shows tliat tho young children below ten years of age are numori- 
Youthfni popuistion <^*^**7 greater here than in Great Britain, while above tho age 
exccBBive in India. the Indian population has scantier numbers than tlio 

British population, and in ages above sixty the Madras population is not one- 
half so strong as the British. 

In all countries it has been found that up to the ago of 15 or 20, the males 
are in excess of females. More boys are bom into tho world than girls, but fewer 
survive to adult ages. In the large Lying-in Hospital at Madras, the records toll 
us that 112 boys are born to every 100 girls, and probably this proportion obtains 
throughout India. Up to tho age of 20, the census returns sliow that the males 
are in excess of females, that is, for every 100 males there are only 987 females. 

In the ages from 20 to 40, the females are returned in excess of males, i.e., 
101 females for 100 males. In the ago period from 40 to GO the proportion, 
according to British experience, should be still higher, but in Madras we find 
only 97'2 females to 100 males. It has been already noted that tho female 
population in fourteen out of tho twenty-one districts has undoubtedly bceu 
understated in the Census returns, and there can bo no doubt but that the oil'or 
has arisen mostly from neglecting to include women between tho ages of 20 
and 60. 

In tho ages beyond 60, the number of females is in excess of males, and 
this experience also corresponds with the British census of 1861, although the 
excess is less herathan in England and Wales. Tho proportion of females above 
the age of 60 is 103-8 to 100 males. 
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AGES OP THE PEOPLE. 


Tlio folloiiY^ng table shows the Madras results, as regards proportions of 
Vicennial grouping 80 X 68 , in vicennial poHods, compared with the proportion in 
England and Wales. 


of ages. 


Tfoportion of Females to 100 Males at different Ages. 


_ 

All Agee. 

0 to 20. 

20 to 40. 

40 to 00. 

Aboro 60. 

England and Wales ... 

iq.V25 

9981 

IIM 

1056 

1161 

Madras CroHidoncy ... * 

990 

98 7 

1010 

97*2 

103‘8 


Assuming the British census figures to bo reliable, and that they are appli- 
cable to India is apparent from the returns of several districts, in which the 
female population is shown to be in excess of the male, wo see that the greatest 
percentage of error in the Madras returns is in the ages from 20 to 40 (about 
10 per cent, below the British standard), and in ages above GO (about 12 per cent.) 
If there was any disposition to conceal the number of the females in the 
Owiifision of women Madras ceusus, it seems probable that women between 20 and 

from 20 to 60 years , iptt 

age. 40 would be those mostly unaccounted lor. Up to the age m 

20, the proportion of females in Madras is nearly the same as in England and 
AVales, but beyond that age, it is clear that the discrepancies are due to the 
careless way in which the female population has been returned in many districts. 
This will be better brought out in an examination of the returns of those districts 
in whiclrthe proportions of sexes are fairly well returned. Here it will be observed 
that there is a very close correspondence between the English and Madras 
results, although the latter, at ages above 20, are slightly below the English mean. 


DistrirAs in which the Census shows an Excess of Females compared with British Census. 


» Females. 

All AgcB. 

20. 

40. 

60. 

Above 60. 

England and Wales... 

Tanjore 

Madura 

Tinnovelly ... 

' Madras Town ... ... 

Trichinopoly 

Coimbatore ... 

Salem 

Puducotta Territory 

im, 

Mean of tho abofe districts... 

105-2 

99-8 

lll'l 

105-5 

116*1 

106-8 

103- 8 
102-5 

104- 2 
104-1 
101-5 
101-G 
1084 

102-4 
99-1 
995 
104-3 
101-6 
99-5 
100 9 
102-8 

114 8 
112-4 
105-9 
102-9 
111-1 
105-2 
103*4 
120*5 

105 3 
102*3 
104*5 
104*6 
09*2 
100*8 
100 0 
104-2 

110*2 

104*2 

108-3 

112*7 

99-8 

102-2 

108*9 

101*8 

103-6 

100-6 

108-9 

1 102*4 

105-6 


The number of persons above 60 years of age are but few in comparison 
with the population of England and Wales. 


Proportional Number of Persons living at different AgeSy to 100 Persons of all Ages. 


t All Ages. 

England and Wales. 

Madras. 

Portions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 to 20 




46-043 

46*628 

44*092 

51*907 

51-997 

51*816 

20 to 40 

... 

... 


30-309 

29*859 

30-774 

30‘381 

30*013 

80*649 

40 to 60 

... ••• 

... 

... 

17-289 

17‘179 

17-395 

13-190 

13*311 

13*069 

Above 60 

• •• 

... 

... 

7-359 

6*934 

7*769 

3- 149 

3*076 

3*228 

Unknown 

... 


— ..i 

... 

... 

... 

1-423 

1*608 

1-243 
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From these figupes we see an illustration of the fact that has been specially 
brought out in Mr. Plowden’s report on the Census of North-West Provinces, i.e., 
that the proportion of young people to adults is much greater in India tlian in 
^ any of the European countries where the people have been ceiisused. Below the 
ages of 20 we find that the Madras population is nearly scrcm cimt, in excess 
of that of England and Wales at the same ages. At the agc^s from 20 to 40, it is 
curious to notice that the proportions are almost exactly the same in the two 
countries 30‘309 per cent, in England and Wales, and 30'331 per cent, in 
Madras). But in the next vicennial period of life, there is a marked difference. 
In England the people who are between 40 and GO years of age number 1 7*280 
out of every hundred of the population, while in Madras only 13*190 survive to 
the same ages. And as regards the population beyond the age of GO, the British 
population contains 7*359 in every hundred, while in Madras only 3*149 percent, 
live to bo sexagenarians. , 

The peQuliarities of our population then, so far ijs age is concerned, are 
that the people arrive early at maturity; swarm early from 
earir^de^ay^^oMnihan the paroiit liivo; aiid die prematurely. With young persons 
iMipaiation. children (he population is better supplied than in 

England. Of persons in the prime of life, the two countries have an ecpial 
proportion, but of people declining in life, and reaching the allotted “ thiec-score 
years and ten ” of the Psalmist, the Madras population is very deficient. 
The figures in fact confirm general observation and experience on this subject, 
that the aged are rare, and youth superabundant, in an Indian community. 
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BEUGION. 


CHAPTER X. 

Religious Persuasions of the Population. 

The numbers of each great religious class of tho community are as 


follows : — 


Hindus ... 

Mahomedans 
(diristiaua 
Buddhists or Jains 
Other religion.s (unspeeitied) 


Total 


28,863,978 

1,857,857 

533,760 

21,254 

4,328 

31,281,177 


HINDUS. 

Tho Hindu religionists have boon arranged under four classes in the Census 
returns : — 

Isf. — The worshippers of Siva ... ... ... Sivaites. 

2)ul . — Tho worshippers of Vishnu, or his incarnations. .. Vishnavaites. 
3/ t/. — The worahippersof the Liugam (an emblem of Siva). Lingavjjts. 

4(/(. — Other persons whose religious faith was undefined 

in the returns ... ... ... Othee Hindus, 

The aggregate numbers under these respective heads are — 

Sivaites 16,159,610 

Vishnavaites 11,657,311 

Lingayets ... 154,989 

Other HiNnus(>) ... ... 892,068 


SoetB. 


Total Hindu Pojiulation ... 28,863,978 

Tn the geographical distribution of the several Hindu sects, there are some 
Dintnbution of Hmda of great interest. The Sivaites are in the minority in 

the northern districts. In tho Ganjam district they are but 
as one to ten of the Vishnavaites; in Vizagapatam but as one to four ; in the 
Godavery district as one to three and a fraction ; and only when the Kistna 
district is reached, do the Sivaites approach in numbers to the Vishnavaites. 
In Nellore, ^uddapah, Bellary, Kurnool, Chingleput, North Arcot, and South 
Arcot, the pro{)ortions of these two great divisions of the Hindu people are 
nearly equal. While in the districts to the south, the Sivaites constitute the 
major portion of the Hindu population. In Tanjore they are nearly seven to one 
of tho Vishnavaites ;*'in Trichinopoly and Coimbatore about four to one ; in 
Tinncvclly and Madura more than five to one ; and in Salem two to one. On 
the Western Coast they also abound in the proportion of two to one in Canara; 
and about sixty-seven to one in Malabar. 

If two maps were drawn to represent the geographical distribution of the 
two great religious divisions of Hindus in Southern India, 
niinate in the north, WO should havG to sliade the extreme south and west with the 
siraitofl in e sou . color to roprosent the Sivaite sects, the northern 

Tamil and southern Telugu districts with a medium tint, and light shading for 

(l) Those inolode a nambor of hill tribes of tho northern districts, of whom no information as to religious 
piofesiioa was obta nable. 
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the districts knowji as the Northern Circars. To depict the* distribution of 
Vishnavaites, the process would be reversed, we should paint the Northern Circars 
in the blackest of tints, and diminish the intensity of coloring towards the 
extreme south, which should be the lightest shade of all. 

A Census Eeport is scarcely the place for a disscrtatipn on the religious 
Roiigioaa Bystems of porsuasions of tho people, but the (questions wdl probably be 
the Hiudus. asked, what arc these distinctive sects ? and why is their 

geographical distribution in the south of India so peculiar ; and to answer 
these a brief epitome of the Hindu religious systems is necessary. In tho 
following remarks 1 have drawn largely upon tho late Professor H. II. Wilson’s 
Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, “ On the. Reltgioatt Practices a nd 
Opinions of the lliiuias.” , 


Tho V^das. 


The history of the Hindu religion gives abundant proof that it is not of 
that stereotyped or unalterable form so commonly imagined. 
An examination of tho V^das, or sacred books, will satisfy 
any one that the primeval faith has undergone many modifications. The 
V^DAS are four in number, (‘) the Ruj-Veda, Ynjnr-Vcda, Sdma-Veda, and 
Atharm- Veda. Tho last-named is not so well known as the first thi’oe, and 
is but seldom referred to.(^) They consist of promiscuous prayers, hymns, 
injunctions, and dogmas put together, but in no way connected with ctich 
other. The Hindus believe these sacred books to bo coeval with Brahma, 
the creative power, who is their author.(^) They have a legend to tho efifect 
that the V^das were once lost, recovered, and then taught to a number of 
Brahmans by a sou of Brahma. This legend probably refers to their composi- 
tion by different Brahmans. Bach hymn is said to have its RIshI, and these 
Rishis comprise individuals of other caste than Brahman8.(9 The VIdas 
are said to have been collected and arraijged by the son of a Rishi, named 
“Vyasa” (which means arranger). This Vyasa was the son of a Hindu sago 
by the daughter of a man of the fisherman caste, and, therefore, according to 
Hindu orthodoxy, of impure caste. He is supposed to have lived 5,000 years 
ago, and modern research seems to have established that ho may have existed 
about thirteen centuries B.C’. It seems probable that ho was aided in his 
collection and arrangement of the V^dic hymns by other sages. 

The V^DAS are thought to be divisible into two portions, the practical and 
speculative. , 

The practical is at tho present time nearly obsolete, because it consists 
mostly of prayers addressed to deities no longer worshipped. 
One of those named “ Ribbu” is now unknown, and tho 
language of the Vddic prayers differs so widely from modern Sanscrit that 
their meaning is unintelligible to all but scholars. 

In most parts of India tho V#,das are not studied at all, or are 8tudie(j[ only 
that the words may be repeated, parrot-like, though their significance may bo 
unintelligible to the reader. 


Religion of the V6das. 


(1) Mena speaki only of three Vedas (Haughton'i Institntes of Mena, vol. i., pp. 204, 265, 206). 

(2) Abb6 Dubois states that it treats of magic and dreadful mysteries.” 

(8) Menu, vol. ii.,,.chap. i., p. 28. 

(4) Abb6 Dubois speaks of seven famous rishis or devotees, two of whom wore of low caste and became 
Brahmans by their austerities. These seven rishis are the heade of the several divisions among the Brahmans, 
and give names to their families or Qotrains. 
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The almost universal neglect of the V^das is a gross violation of the religious 
and moral code of the Hindus, which lays down that all males of the “three 
twice-born ” castes are to pass through the first stage of life as religious students 
under a Brahman, with the solo object of learning the Vj^das, and Menu asserts 
that “ a twice-born»man not having studied the V^das soon falls into the condition 
of a Sudra,(b as do his descendants,” while a Brahman derives that name, not 
only from his birth, but from his knowledge of the Vi^das. As the law stands, 
therefore, not one Brahman out of ten thousand, in the present day, is entitled 
to the respect and privileges which the caste claim as their peculiar rights. 

The religion of the Vedas differed very widely from that of the present day. 
The worship was domestic, and consisted of oblations to fire {Agm) and invoca- 
tions to the deities of fire, the firmament {Indra)^ the seasons, the sun and the 
moon. The sacrificer invited one or all of these deities to bo present, and to 
accept his offering, cither clarified butter, or soma juice. The VMic worship was 
esscntiiilly a worship of tl;e primary elements (fire, air, water, earth, space), and 
of the heavenly bodies. In some texts only three deities are acknowledged, 
fire, air, and the sun. By-and-bye the elements came to bo regarded as types 
of Divine power, but the fundamental doctrine of the V^das is monotheism. Re- 
peated texts declare “ there is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit.” Ho 
i'rom whom the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and 
whose work is the Universe, is the Supreme Being.” “ Adore God alone, know God 
alone; give up all other discourse.” W 

At the period when the Vedas were composed it seems doubtful if idolatry 
Idolatry r.ot common practiscd by the Aryan people. Images of the deified 

totba Aiyaus. olemcnt.s are not now worshipped. But in process of time 

there grew up a belief that every form of animated existence had its tutelar 
divinity presiding over it. In the 'Bantras, a doctrine is introduced to show the 
union of spirit and matter, and in which female deities are invoked. At the 
head of these stands Bhaijarati or Doorga. Almost all the goddesses of the 
Hindus are ditferent forms of Bhagamti, as the image of Prakriti or Nature. 
When female divinities were once brought upon the stage of Hindu mythology, 
the multiplication of the species was a rapid process, nor can wo be surprised to 
learn that the number of Hindu deities has increased to 330,000,000,(^) though it 
would bo difficiUt for the creators of these gods to name them all, or even a 

hundredth part of them. . 

The special divinities, Brahma, Vishnit, and Siva, personifying the Divine 
attributes of creation, preservation, and regeneration, may possibly have origi- 
nated in’ the V^iiAS, but they are rarely named, and if mentioned at all, are blended 
with the elementary deities, and enjoy no pre-eminence, nor were they specially 
worshipped. There is no reason to suppose that visible types were ever 
worsjiipped in the VCdk period. 


Ministration to idols was hold infamous in ancient times. Menu says 
temple priests are unfit to be admitted to family sacrifices. 
Idol worsh p. associutcd with, and even to this day it is an admit- 

ted fact that Brahmans who wait upon the images, or serve in temples, are looked 


(1) Ilaugliton’i Menu, vol. ii., p. 168. 

(2) Sec alao Menu, chap. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, and chap. 12, 108, and 5, 87. 
(8) Ward’s Religion of the Hindus, toI. i. 
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down upon as an inferior people. Idol worship is of inferior mc+it according to 
later authorities, and* is excused on the plea of tho vulgar requiring a visible sign 
of an abstract deity. 

The dwelling of a householder in Vedic times was his temple ; if qualified, 
he was his own priest. 

) 

This custom, however, fell into disuso, and even the Brahmans, as they 
engaged in secular occupations, retained a fomily priest {Viiwhita). Formerly 
this priest was also Garn^ or spiritual adviser ; now, he merely conducts the 
domestic rites. Tho PnrohitaSf or family priests, were perhaps never remarkable 
for their intelligence ; but in the present day they are almost entirely illiterate, 
and incapable of understanding the sacred books they profess to explain. 

Some able scholars consider it doubtful whether tl\e incarnations and types, 

under which names Br.\hma, Vishnu, and Siva are now worshipped, are ever 

alluded to in the VpIdas. Itdinn, son of Dasaratha, and Krishna, the son of Vasu- 

) 

deva, are unnoticed in authentic passages oftlio Hauhifa, or collected prayers, 
nor is the latter alluded to as Goviiahi or Gopala, the infant cowherd, nor as 
J(i(jandth, or other deified heroes, who have subscfjucntly been worshipped as 
incarnations of Vishnu. 


Siva may perliaps have been the Rudra of tho Vkdas. The only form in 
which Siva is now worshipped is that of the Llnrjamov Phallus, and altl‘Ough the 
worship of female deities in relation with Siva is common, it is admitted that 
these have no place in tho Vedic mythology. It is clear, therefore, that modern 
Hinduism differs widely from the authorities on which it professes to rest. 

Some parts of the Vedic worship are still extant, though mixed up with later 
Traces of v<<dic Wor. cereiHonial. A characteristic feature is the demand th^so 

ship still extant. rcHgious obsorvaucos make upon the people’s time, and the 

way they enter into the trivial acts of daily life. The holiest j^rayer used by tho 
Brahmans is tho Gdi/atri, and personified as a goddess, the wife of Brahma. 
This prayer was preceded by the mystic word om. or aum., the type of tho 
Hindu Trinity, and the essence of tho Vphias, and by three sacred words 
Bhur, Blmvar, Sivar, denoting ‘earth,’ ‘sky,’ and ‘heaven.’ The daily ritual 
occupies tho best part of the forenoon, and is very burdensome, and in 
consequence has fallen into desuetude by nearly all secular persons. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Hindus are tedious, troublesome, and 
V expensive. The V^das did not sanction the marriage of 

a.riagecer children, as tho ritual contemplated responsible persons only 

engaging in the marriage contract. In fact, were Hindus guided by V(5dic 
precepts, a man could not marry before tho age of seventeen, because, unless 
under special circumstances, he must enter the first stage of life (Brahmachdri) 
at seven or eight, and nine years are specified as the shortest period of 
studentship, and until that period was passed, ho was not permitted to think 
of matrimony. 


The funeral ceremonies at present bear traces, in parts, of Vddic practice. 


Dispoial of the dead. 


Tho custom of carrying the dead to the hanks of a sacred 
stream has no warrant from antiquity. Burning tho dead is a 


usage laid down by authority. Satti, or tho immolation of widows, was common 
in India at the time of Alexander’s invasion, but it does not seem to have been 


24 
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0£r«ring§ to the dead. 


Public VVorsLip. 


generally practised by inferior people, and there is no warranty for it in the 
Vedas, and certainly none in Menu’s laws. • 

A peculiar feature in the Hindu funeral ceremonies is the performance of 
the>SVa(i(iti, or offerings to the spirits of the departed. These 
are binding on every householder, and are offered to his own 
ancestors daily, to the Fitris (fathers) of the human race, and to th^ progenitors 
of mankind. On the death of a kinsman they are presented by the nearest of 
kin fur the space of ten days, and again, at stated intervals, for a year. 

The above are some of the domestic usages of the Hindus, which, though 
modihed in modern times, may bo referred to tlieir original' institutes. Their 
public worsliip, however, has undergone still furtlier change. 

The system of the universe and theory of creation originated with tho 
Vedas, and the great Uivinitics Braibia, Vishnu, and Siva, who represent tho 
Supreme Being in liis threefold attributes of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, 
may also have originated at the same time or not long after tho decadence of tho 
Vedic ritual. 

It is doubtful if Biv‘\hma, the Creator, was over worshipped, though the 
Fnilma Piirana speaks of his being adored at Pushkara 
near Ajinere. In no other part of India, amidst the millions 
of people abounding in tho country, is there any trace of liis worship. Siva 
receives worship, directly, under one form only, that of the LiiKjam or Phallus^ 
although in modern times all the demon-worshippers and idolaters, who seek to 
appease the powers of Evil, arc included under the head of SiVA-worshippers. 
No mention is made of the Phallic emblem in tho VtiDAS. It might have been 
an existing form of worship wdth tho pre-Aryan people, but wo hoar of it only 
a little prior to the Christian era. It flourished best about 
tho end of tho 10th century, w'hen twelve of tho capital cities 
of India contained as many LliKjas, Sdrniiatli was one of them, tho destruction 
of whoso temple by Mahmud of Ghiziii, during the first Mussulman invasion 
of India, is narrated by Gibbon. if/zyam-Avorship is noAv chiefly confined to 
the south and south-west of India and its votaries include a peculiar sect 
called Jaiujmih^'' wdiose tenets will bo presently noted. But the great bulk 
of the community in the south of India worship Siva, or his wife, indirectly, 
tbroutrh' tho numerous deified heroes and heroines, who constitute the mass 

ID 

of tutelar doiti^, arid one or more of which are to be found in every village of the 
country. Those (jrdnw (h'mta, or village gods, are supposed to have the power of 
inflicting injury on persons, crops, and cattle when their offerings are withheld, 
and tlioir wrath is only to bo appeased by blood sacrifices, sometimes of fowls, 
or (otten when cpidcrarc disease is prevalent) by tho slaying of hundreds of 
sheep and goats. 

In Bengal the Siva temples, though numerous, are mean, and but little 
used', for the worship has been largely superseded by that of the more popular 
Vishnu, in his many manifestations. It is only towards tho south and west of 
India, amongst a people almost wholly aboriginal, that the destructive power, 
personated in Siva, is tho main object of worship. 

Vishnu, the Preserver, in his incarnations of Rdma, Krishna, and Jagerndthy 
is the popular god in Bengal and throughout our own 
northern districts. In tho text of the ViuAS these avatdrs, 


Siva and Lingam 
Wori^lnp. 


VUhnu Worship. 
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or incarnations of Vishnu, are not mentioned, but in the* *Upanishads or 
commentaries on the V^das, which are of later date, and some of them of 
doubtful authenticity, the history of those incarnations gives the character of 
hero worship to the Hindu belief. 

Both Rdma and Krishna wore of royal birth and cast in the heroic mould. 
Rdma as a ^aracter was faultless, though the feats attributed to him display 
marvellous imaginative powers in his historians. Sita^*v^\^Q of Rdma^ is a 
model of womanly grace and virtue, and the story of the loves and misfortunes 
of this noble pair, divested of the extravagancies and interpolations with which 
Brahman annotators have interlarded tlie Ramvyana, will endure to the end of 
time. Most mendicant orders choose Rdma for their patron, probably for the 
reason that Rdma himself in his wanderings adopted the garb and habits of a 
devotee. 

The worship of Krtshna may be traced to tl\o other great epic of the Hindus, 
the Mahabharata, though he is not described in that great work in his most 
popular character of Gopdla or cowherd, and as the lovSr of Rddluty who in some 
parts of India receives nearly as much liomage as Krishna himself. The 
history of his advent as a cowherd, and of his amours with the milk-maids, are 
told in one of the Puranas called the Rhdgavata, 

The rise of the worship of Jagerndth is a good example of the process by 
Origin of Jogernath dcutics have been manufactured. In a remote ago ono 

Basils a fisherman, went daily to the forest and offered oblations 
to a blue stone image beneath a fig tree. His son-in-law, a Brahman, (the legend 
accounts for a Brahman marrying a fisher girl by stating that the Brahman was 
forced into the yoke), is led blindfold to the spot, and recognizes the Lord of 
the World,’’ in the blue stone imago. A voice is heard by the Brahman, sayhig 
“ Oh ! fiiithful servant, I am wearied of jungle flowers and fruits, and crave for 
cooked rice and sweetmeats. No longer shalt thou see me in the form of thy 
blue god.” In process of time the king of the country hears of the discovery, 
and journeys to the forest with a vast army to seek for the blue god, but the 
deity had vanished. Nevertheless a temple was built at Puri in honor of the 
god, which for a long time lay buried in the sand, but after many prayers, the 
king was rewarded by the appearance of the ‘‘ Lord of the World” in the shape 
of a block of timber half thrown up by the sea on to the sand. The block of 
wood was ultimately shaped into three images of Jagerndth^ his brother, and 
sister, by noMess a personage than Vishnu himself, in the guise of an ancient 
carpenter. 

Dr. Hunter observes ‘‘The true source of Jagernath’s undying hold 
upon the Hindu race consists in the fact tliat he is the god of the people. His 
apostles penetrate to every hamlet of Hindustan. The poor out-caste learns 
that there is a city on the far eastern shore, in which high and low eat together. 
In the presence of the Lord of the World, priest and peasant are equal. *^he 
rice that has once boon placed before the God can never cease to be pure, or lose 
its reflected sanctity. The lowest may demand it from, or give it to, the highest. 
Its sanctity overleaps all barriers, not only of Caste, but of race, and hostile 
faiths ; and I have seen a Puri priest put to the test of receiving the food from 
A Christian hand.^’ 


(1) OriMB, W. W. Unnter., toI. i., pp. 85 Bod 88. 
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PariliiAf. 


Object of the Purdues. 


The PuEANAS, next to the Vedas, are accounted the most sacred works of the 
Hindus. They are eighteen in number, and are said to be 
the work of the same Vyasa who is accredited with the 
compilation of the Vedas. It is laid down that a Purana should treat of five 
subjects, primary creation, secondary creation, the families of the patriarchs, 
the reigns of the'' Menus, and the dynasties of kings ; but, in ^oint of fact, 
none of the PuitANAs carry out this intention, and they afford internal proof 
of being compiled by different hands — at different times, and tione of high 
antiquity. The oldest is thought to have been composed about the 8th or 9th 
century A.D., and the latest about three or four centuries ago. Some of the 
PuRiNAS are read and taught to the people by the Brahmans, who ought to be 
acquainted with at least two of them, and by these Puranas are the fasts and 
feasts of the people regufated. 

Prayers from them are extensively used, and most of the shrines to which 
pilgrims resort owe their fame to legends extracted from 
the PuR\\AS, or the Mdhdtmyds^ while texts quoted from 
them are valid in civil as well as religious law. Tliat the l^uiUNAs represent 
an older scheme of Hinduism is no doubt true. They have handed down many 
legends, and all that the Hindus possess of traditional history, and are used 
authoritatively as regards their social and religious organization. But in their 
sectarial views, the prominence they allot to some one deity, or to his incarna- 
tions ; the importance they attach to certain observances, as fasting on the 8th, 
11th, and 14th days of each half-month ; the lioliness they attribute to certain 
places; in the spirit of their prayers and hymns ; and in the frivolous, and often 
immoral legends which they have grafted on to the more dignified inventions of 
antiquity, they betray the purposes for which they were composed, viz., tho 
propagation of new dogmas and the belief in new gods. 

The Hindus themselves have controversial doubts as to the authority of 
Authenticity of the tho Blidifivata ^ tlio luost popular of the Puranas, and which 
many pundits decide to bo tho uninspired work of a gram- 
marian, named Vopadeva, who lived in the 12th century. There is little doubt 
that tlie Bnihnia Vairarlta Purdnd is still more modern. It treats of Krishna 
and his favorite mistress Rddha, and although tlio worship of Rddha is now 
very popular, especially in Western India, all the other Pur.vnas, the heroic 
poems, and tho popular literature of the Hindus before the last four centuries, 
are utterly sffent concerning her. 

It seems probable that the Puranas in their present form were designed to 
uphold the doctrines of rival sects, who were struggling for religious supremacy 
from the 3rd to the 9th^or 10th centuries. Their efforts were first directed against 
the then prevailing faith of Buddhism, and after many centuries of fierce conflict, 
tho Buddhists were vanquished ; some driven from India to the adjacent countries 
of Siam, Java, China, Thibet, and Ceylon, while probably the greater number 
adopted the religious tenets of tho reigning powers, under compulsion. 

After the extinction of the Buddhistic heresy, and the subjugation of the 
Jaina sect, it seems certain tliat the various Brahmanical parties began to quarrel 
freely among themselves. About tho 8th or 9th century arose Sankara Achdrya^ 
a great Brahmanical reformer, who after refuting a great variety of unorthodox 
Revival of Sivft Wor- profossors, established the worship of Siva, and instituted an 
order of mendicants, which still exists. Southern India had 
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the honor of giving birth to this great teacher. He is said t4 l^ave been a 
tfamburi Brahman of.Cranganore, in Malabar. Other accounts refer to his birth 
it Chidambram, in South Arcot. He seems to have spent his time in suocessful 
controversy with various sects of Sivaites and Vishnavaites^ and in founding 
monasteries and maths in various parts of the country. He travelled so far as 
[Jashmere, and died in the Himalayas at the early age of 32. The works named 
Sankara Chatitiay Sankara Katha^ Sankara Vljaya describe his controversial 
victories over various sects. 


Rimanand. 


But the supremacy of Siva worship was not to remain long unchallenged. 
Early in the 11th century Rdmdnuja, a follower of Vishnu, undertook to depose 
3iva and to substitute his own divinity, lidmdmija was born in Stripermatur 
lear Madras, and appears to have studied at Kanchi or Conjeveram, where he 
;aught his system of tho Vaishnava faith. Ho afterwardi?residod at Sri Rangain, 
i celebrated shrine near the town of Trichinopoly, in an island formed by tho 
iivision of tho Cauvery river. He subsequently visited other parts of India and 
Revival of vishBa resided in Mysore, and was successful vi converting many from 
Vorehip, Bim4ouja. worship. Tripati, the largest and richest temple in the 

jeninsula, situated in North Arcot district, was wrested from tho votaries of Siva 
oy Rdmdnuja and his disciples, and in it the worship of Vishnu enshrined. Ho 
s said to have founded 700 maths, or religious houses, one of which still remains 
it M($lcottah in Mysore. He also established 74 hereditary Gurnships amongst 
lis followers, the representatives of which still remain in Southern India, at 
Conjeveram, Srirangam, &o. 

The worship of the followers of Rdmdnuja is addressed to Vishnu and 
Laksiimi, and their respective incarnations. They assert 
that Vishnu is Brahma, and that he was before all world.% 
ind was tho cause and creator of all. Tho followers of Rdmdnuja are not very 
lumorous in Northern India, but there the people generally folio vv the teaching 
jf Rdmanand, who was a disciple, 5th in descent from Rdrndmija, and who 
iourished about the 13th century. 

In Southern India, the worshippers of Vishnu are mostly divided into two 
sects, called Tengalas and Vadagalas, and the disputes 
between these rival sectarians often run high, and form the 
jccasion of rioting, and sometimes of bloodshed, at tho groat festivals. 

The Tengalas follow tho precepts of one Manavala Manumi or Rarayaja 
• Matri, and the Vadagalas claim V^dantaohari or Vedanta 
TengniM, v»dagaiM. as thoir authority. Both of these saints were pupils 

)f the same master, Ramanuja Chari, and neither sect speak disrespectfully of 
;he apostle of the other. Both sects worship Vishnu, and use the same rites, 
(vith some minor differences. 

The Tengalas and Vadagalas, if of the same caste, may eat together and 
intermarry, so that the points of difference apparently are not of vital import- 
ance ; but among no other sects are there such frequent and bitter quarrels. 
Tencalei means “ southern v^da,” and Va^acald “northern,” and in all proba- 
bility the existing disputes, if their history could be traced, have reference to 
the assumption of superiority of ritual on the part of some northern Brahmans, 
settling in the south. The Tengalas are most numerous in the southern pro- 
vinces, and this &ct would seem to confirm the view that the quarrel primarily 

25 


Vishnaraite sects. 
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arose from the'.northern people, the Vadagalas, attempting to interfere with the 
established practices of the southern sect. 

The great, and really serious matter in dispute between the two sects, is in 
regard to the mode of wearing the trident, or caste mark. All Vishnavaites 
wear their caste marks on the forehead in longitudinal form, while the Sivaites 
wear theirs horizcnitaUij, or as round dots. 


Some old Sanscrit authority has laid down that the Vishnavaite marks 
shall extend ''from, the. nose to the hair," but no one seems to know who the 
authority was, or in what book the statement was made. 

This very dubious authority seems to have been the cause of the quarrels 

c.«to mark diaputoa. VadagoUts, or northern Vishnavaites, say 

that “ from the nose ” means any part of the nose, and so 
begin their marks at .the root of the organ, between the eyebrows. The 
Teiigalas argue that everything has a beginning, a middle, and an ending, so they 
begin their marks on the upper part of the nose itself, considering that the 
organ is divisible into three parts. The trident is the same in both sects, only 
that one carries the middle line, a little way down the nose, while the other 
stops short at the root of the nose. Women of the Vishnavaite sects do not 
wear the trident, but a single straight yellow line from the hair to the nose. 
This weighty matter is a cause of constant clashing between the sects. If an old 
temple of Vishnu is found with the trident carved upon it after the fashion of 
the Vadagala sect, they claim the temple and endowments, as belonging to their 
party, and sometimes appeals are made to the law courts for the settlement of 
these disputes. 


“ Strange, that snch difference sbould be 
’Twixt tweedlo dum and tweedle dec.” 


In the south and west of India, about the 12th century, there sprang up a 
new sect of the Sivaites, between whom and the discinles of 

Origin of Lingayots. .... ^ 

Edmanuja a religious conflict was carried on, in which the 
Rajah of Kalyanapur was killed, and his capital destroyed. Hasava, the founder 
of the sect, was the son of a Sivaite Brahman. When a boy ho refused to 
wear the sacred thread, because the initiatory rites demanded adoration of the 
sun. He fled from homo with his sister (A.D. 1135) to Kalyanapur, capital of 
Karnataca, whose king was a Jain. Here he joined his maternal uncle, a 
Brahman, and the minister of the king, who gave him employment and married 
his daughter to him. When the uncle died, Bosaca became prime minister. 

The creed of Basava was a monotheism, embodied in the worship of Siva. 

The Lingam, as the image of Siva, was always to bo worn 

Creed of tho Lingayete- i i r 

' ^n the person; and called Jangama Lingam, or locomotive 

image, otherwise living being, in contradistinction to the Lingas erected in 
Siva temples, called Sthavara Linga, or the stable image. 

No ideas of indecency are associated with the wearing of the Lingam . It is to 
the Lingayets, what the cross is to the Christian, a simple emblem of their faith. 

The chief teachings of Basava are, that there is but one God, that all men 
are equal and holy, in proportion as ^ey are temples of God. That caste dis- 
tinctions were the invention of Brahmans, and consequently unworthy of accep- 
tance. That women should be respected, and treated as the possessors of 


(1) C. F. Brown, Notei on the Rival Vlihna Seota — Madraa Joomal of Xit> and Science, to), ii., 1840. 
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immortal souls, permitted too to teach the creed as well as men ; ^ile any neglect 
or incivility to a woman would be an insult to the God whose image she wears, 
and with whom she is one. Unchastity alone can forfeit her claims to respect. 

The sect has existed for 700 years, but has never gained much popularity. 

The Jangams adore one God, Siva, and wear his imago on 

jADg&m Boot. p , I , . * . . /* • 1 

their breasts. They profess to have kept the primitive faith. 
They reverence the VkDAS and the teachings of Sdnlcird Achdraja. They reject 
the Bhagmat and Ramayana, and with them, the authority of tlio Brahmans. 
Basam they regard as a personification of Siva. He, though a Braliman by 
birth, abolished all brahmanical observances, notably caste, pilgrimage, and 
penance. A man of low birth may become a Lbujayct, or follower of Basavn, 
as well as the highest caste Brahman. Some Brahmans have joined this 
sect, and are termed drddhyn, or “ reverend,” but ^hey do not discard the 
sacred thread, and are consequently looked upon by ordinary Jangams, who have 
foresworn caste, as idolaters. 

They are now a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, and it is needless to* add 
that the ignoring of brahmanical pretensions on their part causes them to bo 
hated with a deep and bitter hatred by the Brahmans, who can hardly find 
language contemptuous enough to express their abhorrence of the Jangams. 
The Jangams are still numerous in western Mysore. 

When the followers of Basova Avoro contesting a hard fought-conflict in 
Southern India with the brahmanical priesthood of Vishnu, the Mahomodan inva- 
sion of India occurred, which had the effect of crushing both sects of disputants. 
Mussulman predominance prevented a like collision in Upper India between the 
Vishnaoites and Slvaites. But for this interference, and the subsequent strong 
Government of the British, it is hard to say how the struggle between the puritans 
of the Janga.m, sect and the Vishnavaites led by Brahmans would have endfed. 
In the south, it is certain that the worship of Vishnu has made no great progress 
since the conflict of the creeds was arrested, while in Upper India that form 
of worship made groat extensions under Ramanand, to whom and to whose 
disciples the mendicant orders of Vishnavaites owe their origin. 

The late Mr. C. P. Brown, in his elaborate essay “ On the Creed and Literature. 

. . of the Janqams,” O surmises that some of the traditions con- 

Inflaence of Christian J 

teaching on the VoaHn- ceming Basaca might have been borrowed from tho legends 
^ current among the Syrian Christians, whose country bordered 
on that of Basova. Christian communities had obtained a settlement in Canara 
not later than the seventh century. It is quite possible that the surmise is cor- 
rect, and that Basova had obtained those purer conceptions of a deity, and the 
claims of humanity, through the influence of Christian teachers. Who these early 
“ Syrians ” were we have no exact knowledge. But it seems certain that western 
India was tenanted by large settlements of Persians, or Manichmans, long before 
the time of Basova's existence, and from the fact of Mr. A. C. Burnell having 
recently discovered in the Christian Churches of the Western Coast Fellievi 
inscriptions, it seems certain that these people were followers of Christianity. 

Mr. Burnell quotes the remarkable fact fromCosmas, that in the sixth 
VAC Burnell’s centuTy there was a Persian Bishop at Kalliana, i.e., Kalyaua- 
Tiewe. ' pur, near Udupi, the identical place where Basova was a prime 

(1) Madrai Joarnal of Lit and Soieooe, vol. ii.» 1840. 
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minister of the ^tatc, six centuries later, and where the king was overthrown in 
a conflict between the professors of the old and new faiths. Mr. Burnell thinks 
it is now possible to prove that much in the modern philosophical schools of 
India comes from some form of Christianity, derived from the Persians, and 
this fact, he thinks, explains the origin of the modern Vedanta sects in Southern 
India exclusively. 

He adds, “ Patriotic Hindus will hardly like the notion that their greatest 
modern philosophers iiave borrowed from Christianity; but, as they cannot give an 
historical, or credible, account of the origin of these Vedantist sects, there is 
more than a strong presumption in its favor, for these doctrines wore certainly 
unknown to India in Vedic or Buddhistic times. • • 

“ Before the beginning of the ninth century A.D. the Persians had 
acquired sovereign riglits over their original settlement, Manigramam, by 
a grant from the Perumal. Those Persians were thus established long before 
the origin of the modern schools of the Vedanta, and the founders of these sects 
wore all natives of places close to Persian settlements. Sanlcdrd Achdrya was 
born not far from Cranganoro, where the Persians first founded a colony; 
Rdtndnuya was born and educated near Madras, and Mahdvacharya, the founder 
of the sect which approaches nearest of all to Christianity, was a native of 
Vdupi, a place only three or four miles south of Kalyanapur.(') 

“ That these Persians were ‘ Manichseans’ is, I think, to bo concluded from the 
name of their settlement, ‘ Manigramam.’ This can only moan ‘ Manes-town ; * 
the only other possible meaning, ‘jewel-town,’ is utterly improbable.” 

About the end of the fifteenth century there arose in Bengal a now form of 
ViSKNu worship — introduced chiefly by one Chaitani/a — who 

Sect of Cbaitacya. , «/ 

was born at Nandiya in Bengal in the year 1485. The birth 
of this great man, (as is usual with all Hindu saints and heroes) was accom- 
panied by portents and omens indicative of his superhuman origin. He is, in 
fact, represented as a later incarnation of Krishna — who appeared with the view 
of instructing mankind in the true mode of worshipping him in this age. 

At the age of twenty-four Chaitanya appears to have abandoned his family 
and domestic life, and to have begun his career as a religious devotee and teacher. 
For some time he settled at Cuttack and was engaged in the worship of 
Jagemdth, to whose festival at Furi he communicated great energy and repute. 
Later in lifo; he fell into a condition of mental derangement, seeing visions and 
dreaming dfeams, and disappeared somewhat mysteriously about the year 1527. 

It was a main part of Chaitanya' s doctrine to abolish all caste distinctions 
The teaching of among his followers. The intolerance of the Brahmanical 
priesthood had caused a revulsion amongst the Vishnavaites 
in Bengal, just as it had done in Western India, some centuries before, when 
the Lingayet sect arose in opposition to the institution of caste which enslaved 
the people. 

-'His doctrine was essentially the worship of Krishna, as supreme spirit, prior 
to all worlds, and both the cause and substance of creation. The whole religious 
and moral code of the sect is comprised in one word, Bhakti, a term that signi- 
fies a union of implicit faith, with incessant devotion, and which consists in the 
momentary repetition of the name of Krishna, under a firm belief that such a 


(1) Letter in “ The Academy/’ dated 12th May 127$. 
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practice is sufficient for salvation. Chaltanya uniformly maiiftains the pre- 
eminence of faith over*castc. “ The mercy of God,” lie says, “ regards neitlier tribe 
nor family.” Krishna did not disdain to eat in the house of 
Vidura, a Siidra. “ The Chdnddla^ whose impurity is consumed 
by the chastening fire of holy faith, is to be reverenced by the wise, and not the 
unbelieving expounder of the Vkdas. ” Again, “ The teacher*(jf the four VfnAS 
is not my disciple; the faithful Chdnddla enjoys my friendship ; to him be given, 
and from him be received, let him bo reverenced, even as 1 am reverenced.” (b 

This sect of Vishnavaites acknowledge six Gusalns as their original and 
primary teachers. Of these Kvpa and ^(Uiafana were brothers in the em])loy 
of the Mahomedan Governor of Bengal, and they were either MIfrhhas (out- 
castes), or generally regarded as such. Other of the early ( losains wrve Brahmans, 
but whatever thenr caste origin, they all united in the w5rship of Krishna^ and in 
receiving into their community all persons without distinction of caste. The 
finest temples in upper India owe their origin to this sect. • 

In the jtreseiit day the followers of (Jhalfanija ha\t) come to regard them- 
selves as a distinct caste. In Bengal they are known as 

Baisnabs. , 

‘‘ Ihusudbs, 

‘‘ A Baisnab does not take animal food or strong drinks : unlike other Hindus 
he his dead. He docs not recognize any ceremonial or outward sign of 

mourning for the loss of his friends. He allows the marriage of widows, and 
this independently of their age or worldly position. Ho does not atfect to respect 
Brahmans more tliaii other men. A great portion of the linisnuhs are mendi- 
cants, and a considerable numlier of them are strolling musicians. Admission to 
the sect is easily managed. The person desiring to be admitted makes applica- 
tion to a G(}snin, with a payment varying from Rupees 1-4-0 to Rupees 7, aud, 
Avith the help of the (losnia^ arranges to give the usual feast to other Ihilsnnhs, 
He eats witli them aud is thou a Bnimuh. A vory largo iiumt/or of prostitutes 
are Baisuahs, but they frequently defer the initiatory rites until serious illness 
overtakes them, the object being, apparently, to obtain decent burial.”^-) 

The sect is the fruit of one of the most considerable social and j'oligions 
iaenii,yufn.oSatani., reformations attom])ted in Bengal during the last fewcen- 
«ahVhr"ukilaba'Tf furies, the protest made by the Brahman Chuilanyn against 
caste and jiric'stly tyranny. “ There are 428,000 of the sect 
in Bengal. In Southern India the disciples of Chaitanya are knoAvn generally as 
iiaiaal, but Av^icther they derive the name from a softening, or corruption, of 
Chaitanya {JSaitanya)^ or from the name oi one of his most celebrated disciples 
{Sanatana)^ I am unable to decide, aud the various authorities consulted,give no 
clue to the derivation of the term.OO 

The Satani are classified with the mixed castes, and under this name have 
been included the corresponding mixed castes of the Siva sects as well. In 
Southern India the Satani are nearly all of Telugu origin. They wear the (fUste 
marks of the Vadagala^ or northern sects of the Vishnavaites, and genei’ally 
necklaces or rosaries of Tnlasi beads. 

The Madras (Vnsus Committee speak of them as “devoted Vi.shna\aites, 

(l) From the ChaHap,ya Chuntamiira. (2) Report on Bengal Ceuaue, 1871, p 190. 

(.’i) Some persons nay that the name is appljod to the sect, because they do not wear the lock of hair 

{KudamI) D8 other Hindus do ; the word being iho negative of Saia -- to wea».~ W U.C. 
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bat make no i;o'iorencG to tlio origin of the sect, or of their identity with the Bo,is- 
nahs of Bengal. They say that the inferior branches of the sect are mendicants, 
singers, torch-bearers at festivals, and that they are the minstrels of Southern 
India, and their songs a very important, though little known portion, of the popu- 
lar literature cf the country.” Properly speaking the Satanis are not a caste^ . 
but a religious sect of Vishnavaites, made up of individuals who have ceased to 
regard caste distinctions. The origin of this sect within historical times, and the 
tendency of the sect to harden into a caste in Bengal and Southern India, serves 
to explain how now ca.stes may be developed. Immediately a section of the 
people isolate themselves by reason of religious belief, or other cause of difference, 
they are regarded by others as a distinct caste, and in process of time they come 
to regard themselves in the same light. 

The revolt of the disciples of Basava and Chaitamja against the hard and 
cruel institution of caste is a significant indication that the 
a’gaiMt social and religious systems of the Brahmans never found 
universal acceptance in the hearts of the people. The Brahmans 
did their best to root out Buddhism from the land, and except in a few districts, 
they succeeded. Their chief reformers, Sankara Arhary, Bainauuja, and Madhva- 
chari, attempted to engraft on their old stock theology doctrines in all proba- 
bility borrowed from the Christian communities of India, but these reformers 
never attempted to meddle with the caste system, which exalted their own order 
at the expense of the many. It was reserved for Bamva and Chaitanya, as 
reformers of the Siva and Vishnu worship, to declare the equality of man in the 
sight of the Supremo ; to enunciate the noble doctrine that the soul of the 
Pariah out-caste is as dear to the Supreme One as that of the twice-born 
teacher of the Vedas; and that in Ilis sight all men are temples of the living God. 
For a time these new ideas — the germs of a sublime faith — flourished, they 
have never completely died out, but they have been overlaid with the rank weeds 
and noxious vegetation of later heresies, and their free growth has been stifled. 
The Lingaii'As and the Satani sects in the present day are not so numerous in 
Southern India as the professors of Christianity. The Christian doctrines, in fact, 
have made greater progress than the attempted reformations of the older Hindu 
creeds. 

Leaving the question of the influence of Christianity on the Vedantic 
Modern Hmduu,neefi^ philosophy of the Hindus, we retum to a summary of the 
pnai in tone. Hindu rcligious creeds. Professor Wilson observes that the 

language of prayer and praise among the early Hindus, though, reverent, was 
calm and sober in tone, while later times showed a fervour of devotion, which 
breathed of, and might be mistaken for, the outpourings of sensual love. In the 
Jayadevn, translated by Sir W. Jones, songs which to the uninitiated appear to 
treat only of human passion, express to the believer the soul’s longing for the 
Sunrerae. Allied with this ardour of language is another 

Foi^h alone necoaanry r . ° ° . 

for Bahation. principle, viz., the sufficiency of faith alone to ensure salvation. 

Belief in Krishna, or any other deity, is all that is necessary. No matter bow 
sinful a man’s life may be, if he but paint his face and body with sectarial marks, 
or better still, brand them into his skin, if he chant hymns in praise of Vishnu, 
or, easier duty, simply iterate his name or names, he is sure of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


r 
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There is a dark and mysterious phase of the Hindu religion V.hich remains 
to 1)0 noticed. Its liistory is obscure, and its founders un- 
known. The composition of the Tantras is mythologically 
ascribed to Siva, and are generally in the form of a dialogue between him and 
his wife Parvati. These compositions are both numerous and voluminous, and, 
as they are referred to in some of the Puranas, are probably oi older date. To 
the doctrines inculcated in the Tantras is due all that is mc^t abominable in the 
Hinduism of the present day. 

The great dogma taught by the Tantras is the worship of Sakti. Divine 
power, personified as a female, and embodying the sex 
generally, although the chief object of adoration is the bride 
of Siva, under some one of her many names. There are two great divisions of 
Sakti worshippers, the Daltshmdchdris and Vdyndeharies = the right and loft 
hands. In its right hand, and least objectionable division, it includes the 
performance of magical rites, by which a command over the spirits of heav^jji, 
earth, and hejl is to bo obtained, but to the left hand ^nd popular division of 
the Sakti faith, all the bloody, barbarous, and indecent worship current at the 
feasts of Kdli and Durga, and at the Charalc^ or swinging festival, are to bo 
ascribed. This Sakti worship is apparently of aboriginal growth, and has been 
grafted on to the system of Aryan worship in some remote period. 

No respectable Hindu will admit that he is a VdmdcMri or follower of the 
left hand ritual, in which flesh is eaten, wine and spirits, drunk, castes are 
promiscuously mingled, and a naked female, the personification of the vital 
power, is adored ; but, according to the Tantras, ‘‘many a man who calls himself 
a Simile or Vishnavaiie is secretly a Saldi^ and a brother of the left hand 
fraternity.” (’) 

A sect of the Saktis called Kanchdiyas^'^) are said to bo common in 
Southern India. One of their peculiar rites has for its object, 
Kanchuhjas sect. apparently, the confusion of all ties of female alliance, and 

enforces not only a community of women among the votaries, but disregard 
even to natural restraints. 

“ On occasions of worship the female votaries are said to deposit their 
upper vests {Kanchdi) in a box in charge of the Guru. At the close of the 
usual rites the male worshippers take each a vest from the box, and the female 
to whom the garment appertains, be she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the 
partner for thg time of his licentious pleasures ! ’’ 

It is difficult to ascertain to what extent Sakti worship prevails in the 
present day in Southern India. The hideous, and filthy carvings on idol cars, 
and temple walls in the south, show but too clearly that lewdness and indecency 
enter largely into the religious life of the people, but it is doubtful whether the 
form of Sakti worship, as above described, is as common as some writers have 
supposed. , ^ 

Many respectable natives admit that the orgies of the Vamacharis are 
indulged in by men who "wish to be rid of the restraints which caste customs 
impose, and who are glad of an excuse for indulging in spirituous liquors and 
flesh meats. Wilson surmises that the Sakti worshippers in Bengal constitute 


(l) H. VT. Wilson’s Essay on Religion of the Uimlns, vol. i., p. 263. 


(2) Do. 


do. 


do. 
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three-fourths- (5f the population. They are certainly not so numerous, so far as wo 
can judge, in the south of India, but it is difficult to form any conception as to 
numbers, when the worshippers are ashamed of their faith, and will not admit it 
to out-siders. If the worsliippers in the soutli are numerous, they have the 
grace to be ashamed of the fact, and to keep their practices secret. (0 

From these remarks “ it will be evident iliat the religion of the Hindus is 
by no moans a concontrated and compact system, but an heterogenous compound, 
made up of various and not unfrequcntly incompatible ingredients, and that to a 
few ancient fragments, it has made large and unauthorized additions, the most of 
which are of an exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful nature !’* (2) 

In considering the question of the rtdigious belief of the Hindus we must 

influoiico of aborigi- accoiiut tlio iiifluorice of aboriginal 

nai belief on Hinduism, ritcs ^aud customs ill modifying belief. Here, in the south 

of India, for every man of the so called “ twice-born castes,” we have at the 
least twenty who are Siculfrs and l^ishua ralfrs in name only, and whoso only 
objects of worship are the stocks and stones of the village or houseliold idol. 

If we look to the religious belief of an aboriginal people, like the KlionJs^ 
we shall find it is essentially a religion of blood. “ Gods many and terrible 
dwell upon the earth, and under the earth, in the waters and in the sky, each 
and all of which must bo propitiated by victims. Their pantheon embraces one 
set of deities unmistakably aboriginal, a second class of mixed or doubtful origin, 
and a third which in its present form they have unquestionably derived from the 
Hindus. And what has been said of the Khonds is applicable, more or less, 
to all the aboriginal people of the south of India. They liave borrowed some- 
thing from, and have also given numerous deities to, the Hindu pantheon. 

Of the people inhabiting India before the period of its Aryan colonization we 
have no exact knowledge. But they have left numerous traces 
iro Aryan period. their cxisteuco all ovcr tlic peninsula of India, in those 

wonderfully constructed burial places, the cairns and cromlechs, which are to bo 
found in great abundance in almost every district of the country. These ancient 
])eople appear generally to have burned their dead, before they deposited their 
ashes and bones in cinerary urns, and vessels of baked clay. But not in all 
cases, for the cairns of the .Kistna district yield bones, which have been 
uninjured by fire. Along wdth the human remains were buried, in some cases, 
wea]>ons of ir0ii, or the personal ornaments of tlie deceased. What these people 
were, and what their religious belief, it is impossible now to say. . They have no 
history, even in the traditions of the country. It has been surmised that they 
were a Skythic or Turanian people, and that India was overrun by them prior 
to the Aryan colonizatfon of the north. 

Whatever they were, they probably modified the aboriginal character as 
regards religious belief. That they liad some notions of a future life is probable 
frqm the care and labor they bestowed on the sepulture of the dead, providing 
in the tomb the various articles which liad been useful to tlio corpse when living. 
The (ate Mr. Boswell has argued that the worship of the rhallaa was originally a 


(1) A member of the Ciril .Service informs me that there is no annual festival held at reriapolliam, a village 
in the Chingleput district, about 20 miles fiom Madras, on the Nelloro road, at which the promiscuous mingling 
of the seres forms the most important portion of the ceremonies, but this is the only inslance that has come to 
my knowledge. — W.R.C, 

(2) H. n. Wilson. 

(3) W W. Hunter, Oriflf-a 
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Turanian or Skytluo cult, and that it existed in India before the Aryan people 
had come down from the north with their V^dic worship, but this point is by no 
means clear. 

But older still than the Skythic or Turanian remains in India (telling of a 
Troeand serpent wor- peoplo oucc mighty and poworful,but HOW ab.^lutely forgotten,) 
from the mysterious depths of antiquity^ there has survived 
a form of religious worship which is as common now amongst the inhabitants 
of India as it was thousands of years back in the dim past, I allude to the 
worship of serpents and trees. 

There is scarcely a village to be found in Southern India in which carved 
representations of the cobra are not set up in groves, by road-sides, or under 
the sacred pepiil tree. The vast majority of these sfonesare evidently very 
ancient. The oldest perhaps are those of the single cobra, semi-erect with 
expanded hood ; next to those come the stones on which are depicted the inter- 
twining of two snakes in sexual embrace, and the most modern of all perhaps are 
the three, five, and seven-headed serpents, forming canopies over the gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. Some of the latter evidently date back to the 
Buddhist period. In many temples and masonry wells may be noticed the fact 
that these carved stone representations of the serpent have been built into com- 
paratively modern masonry. Some of these stones are so old that the original rude 
carving can now be only faintly traced. Their great antiquity is undoubted, but 
it is not perhaps so generally known, that offerings arc daily made at these shrines 
throughout the country where they exist, and that the snake god is more com- 
monly sought to be propitiated than any other of the village deities. Every 
woman who desires to be blessed with a son, and to enjoy the favor of her lord, 
no matter what her professed religion, brings her offerings of milk, ghee, eggs, or 
flowers to the snake deity. 

In many places the living serpent is to this day sought out and propitiated. 

Worship of the living ^wo years ago, at Rajahmundry, I came upon an old ant- 

hill by the side of a public road, on which was placed a modern 
stone representation of a cobra, and the ground all around was stuck over with 
pieces of wood, carved very rudely in the shape of a snake. Those were the 
offerings left by devotees, at the abode taken up by an old snake, who occa- 
sionally would come out of his hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 
for him by hiS adorers. 

Around this place I s^w many women who had come to make their prayers 
at the shrine. If they chanced to see the cobra, I was assured that the omen was 
to be interpreted favorably, and that their prayers for progeny would be granted. 
There is a place also near Vaisarpadi, close to Madras, in which the worship 
of the living snake draws crowds of votaries, who make holiday excursions to 
the temple (generally on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes which^arc 
preserved in the temple grounds ; and probably so long as the desire of offspring 
is a leading characteristic of the Indian people, so long will the worship of the 
serpent, or of snake stones, be a popular cult. In all probability the snake 
stones were originally set up in commemoration of a living snake, formerly 
tenanting the spotr In most places the stones are to be counted by the 
fjozen, or score, and judging from the modem practice, as I saw it myself at 
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llajahmundry, they were probably set up in fulfilment of , vows, and in remem- 
brance of blessings flowing to the donors through snake worship. 

The early religious idea in India was that of a propitiation of the powers of 
evil, and wherever the Aryan settlers who worshipped 
reitgYo^s' bS^'orabo! ^ Naturo, botli in her mild and terrible forms, came, they modi- 
ngiuai tnbos prevailing cult. It is perhaps on account of their 

comparatively modern progress to the south, and to their intermingling with the 
aborigines, that the prevailing form of worship to this day should be that of the 
destructive powers as personified in Siva, rather than of Vishnu, or the deified 
heroes with whom he is associated. The idea of a god in the south of India is 
associated with power to do evil. Every village has its god or goddess, and the 
great bulk of the lower classes have no other idea of religion than that of appeas- 
ing the powers of evil by offerings made at the temple of some local divinity, the 
objpet of their fear and dread. Divinities of this kind are every day being manu- 
factured. Mr. Bos well, relates that in the Kistna district ho came Across a new 
Multiplication of dei- tcmplo dedicated to a goddess, Polcrdimm. This person had 
tioa atiii going on. been the wifo of a ryot, but was murdered by her husband. 

The husband was tried for the offence and acquitted, but the rustic mind 
at once conceived the idea of adopting this unhappy woman as the personifica- 
tion of unsatiated vengeance. An image was made to represent her, and in her 
hands was placed a sword, and she was installed henceforth as the village 
goddess ! ’’ (')• 

In South Canara and Malabar Bh/Ua worship is the prevailing cult. Mr. 

, AValhouse, late of the Madras Civil Service, an accomplished 

ship. and zealous antiquarian, who investigated the subject, came 

to the conclusion that the BhiUas were generally the spirits of murdered or 
notoriously evil-lived persons. A much dreaded dacoit was killed, and after 
his death became a fashionable Bliufa, and half the children born in the district 
were named after him. The demon worship of the Shanars of Tinnevelly is 
much of the same character. Dr. Caldwell tells a story of finding the grave of 
an European officer in a lonely spot. In life the officer had been much feared 
by the people, and after his death they got into the habit of trying to appease his 
restless spirit by placing offerings of brandy and cigars upon his tomb, these 
being the favGfl^ed articles of consumption of the deceased in his lifetime. 

I have entered into thi^subjcct in some detail with the object of showing that, 
although for census purposes the sects of the Hindus have been classified as 
Sivaites, Vishiiavaites, and Lingayets, the great bulk of the people are practi- 
cally worshippers of the powers of evil, in one or another shape, or of the deified 
heroes associated with the incarnations of Vishnu. 

The influence of closer contact with European civilization and learning has, 
however, been perceptible in a modification of Hindu religion. 
Many natives of education have entirely rejected idol worship, 
snd the monstrous teachings of the Puranas and Tantras, and address their 
aupplications to the one Supreme Being. In Bengal the reformers have 
already made largo accessions to their numbers, but in the 
conservative south, the doctrines of the Brahmo-Samaj have 


Modem reformers. 


BrahmoSomaj. 


(1) Reports on tho Antiquities of the Kistna District, b)r J. C. Boswell, Madras Civil Service. 
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not penetrated deeply^ to the hearts of the multitude. In Southern India, how- 
ever, Christianity has found acceptance with upwards of half a 
million of inhabitants, and, as education evokes the intelligence 
^ and reasoning powers of the people, there are grounds for supposing that tlio 
mass of the Hindus will awake to a recognition of a higher faitl] in the Unknown 
than the debasing ideas which now rule and guide them. 

The age of hero deification is already passing away. The magnificent 
rx .rr. . . tcmplcs ercctcd in past ages in honor of Siva and Vishnu, or 

Decay of Hinduisin. ^ .V 

their human personifications, are slowly succumbing to the 
destroying hands of Time. New temples, on a scale of grandeur, equal to those 
of former eras, are unknown. The traveller through our southern districts will 
find many examples of noble buildings crumbling into .decay, but ho will se(^ 
nothing in modern Hindu architecture to call forth his admiration, or to impress 
upon him the conviction that there is vitality and progress in Hinduism. The 
few buildings of the modern class are mean in structure ^and design, and mostly 
dedicated to village deities, whose peculiar claims to the worship of the jieople 
are unknown beyond the immediate neighbourhood. Already thoughtful Hindus 
are beginning to realize the fact that the magnificent endowments of t heir churches 
are not so certain ofjudicious application, as in the pei’iod when Christian officials 
were the exofficio managers of temple endowments. Under })urely, Hindu 
management the revenues of these endowments arc in danger of being frittered 
away in law suits, and in methods still more objectionable, and probably nine out 
of ten Hindus of intelligence would prefer to see the temple properties once more 
under the guardianship of the officials of the British administration, feeling 
thereby assured that the accounts of income and expenditure would be subjected 
to impartial audit, and that the revenues of church lands would not be pervertecl 
to uses foreign to the intentions of the founders. 

The general decay of Hindu temples throughout the country is but the visible 
sign of the waning vitality of the religion itself. Among the classes already 
influenced by western ideas, Hinduism is practically dead. Neither Deism nor 
Christianity have as yet stepped in to fill the void in the religious life of the educated 

Possible rovival of re- il'stoi’y is iilways repeating itself, and (lie day is pro- 

ligioua fervor in India. )jably uot vcry far distant when a great religious revival — a 

shaking of the dry bones of Hinduism — shall occur. The form and direction of 
the renewed rejigious activity lie in the uncertain future, but meanwhile it would 
seem to be politic to take such measures in regard to the management of the 
religious endowments of the country as should ensure them from spoliation, 
when the next religious upheaval of the Hindu people shall shake the country to 
its core. The thinking classes of the Hindus, who have no leanings towards 
Christianity or simple Deism, see clearly the dangers to which their religious 
endowments are exposed, in a period characterised by general spiritual indifference, 
and lack of zeal and religious fervor. They feel that what has happened* in 
other countries may occur in their own ; that in the disintegration of old creeds, 
and the conflicts attending the throes of new beliefs, the church endowments 
may slip away into the hands of spoilers, and be permanently alienated from 
their original objects — the intellectual, moral, and spiritual welfare of the people. 

A notice of Hindu sects, however brief, should not omit all reference to the 
great characteristic of the Hindus — their fondness for pilgrim- 
EeiigiottipiigriniageB, sauctified shrines. In former times men who led a 
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religious life wandered all over the country from shrine to shrine, subsisting 
mainly on the bounty of the charitable, and there were hundreds of such persons 
then for tens in the present day. The districts of the south are full of way-side 
resting houses, where pilgrims may rest and be fed. These places have been 
provided in times past, by pious rulers, for the use and benefit of pilgrims, and 
are still largely used ; but the general testimony goes to show that the habit of 
pilgrimage is dying out, and that the great feasts of the southern temples do not 
attract the multitude of visitors who flocked to them in the days when there were 
no railways, and when pilgrimage to a distant shrine involved considerable risks 
to life and limb. 

Pilgrimages are still made to a great extent to local temples, erected in honor 
of local gods. Once or, twice in a year the people of the neighbourhood assem- 
ble to celebrate a feast. Religion and business are mostly combined on such ‘ 
occasions, and the rural inhabitants buy of traders who attend these feasts such 
things as they want in their homes. A pilgrimage of this kind is, in fact, nothing 
more than an “ outing ’’ of a few days, enjoyed by the whole family, as well as by the 
head of a house. 

But the larger festivals are on a different scale. The temple managers send 
out touts all over the country to give information as to the dates of the festivals, 
and the means of getting to the shrine, and frequently persons will travel hun- 
dreds of miles to be present at a particular feast. Many of the great feasts are 
hold at a season of the year when the harvests have been gathered, and when 
there is nothing for the ryot to do in his fields. (P He then usually puts to 
his bullocks and cart, packs away in the latter all his family, a few cooking 
utensils, and food to last him the journey, and starts oflT, often on a long and 
perilous journey, to the shrine he has vowed to visit. A few days, or weeks 
more or less, at the season of the year when “ the land is as brass or iron,’* make 
no difference to him. The cart, covered with a roofing of mats, is, for the time 
being, the home of tlio family, and the womenkind undoubtedly enjoy the diver- 
sion of the life of travel, which gives them more of individual liberty, and more 
subjects for contemplation, than the daily monotony of domestic toil, which is the 
special fate of the sex in their own homes. Many persons make tlieir pilgrimages 
easily, travelling to and fro by railway. Others, in pursuance of vows, toil along 
on foot, whiie now and then, a few enthusiasts are met with who endeavour to 
roll themselves along the highway, or to measure the distance by extending them- 
selves on the ground, and then getting up again. 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that the religious fairs and festivals 
of the country are nraintained mainly through the influence of Hindu women. 
Their ordinary life is dull and cheerless, and the pilgrimage is looked forward to, 
^or months, as the only relief from the routine of home duties. 

Educated men do not much approve of these gatherings, and men of the 
inferior castes moreover frequently decline, now that they have the option of so 
doing, to pull the cars on the festival days. 

The crowding of many thousands of persons at places of pilgrimage, with tlie 
indifferent food supplies, and irregular life led by the people, frequently predis- 
pose to outbreaks of epidemic disease. "W hen cholera prevails in the country it is 
pretty sure to attack pilgrims, and this was the case in former times, much more 

(1) The EUnda year is divided into aiz aeaeonf, and the first of iheaei lasting from the middle of March till the 
fiddle of Biay, is called Vaumta rMuvu, or the seaeoa of the Godf." 
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than it is now, since Government has insisted upon the adoption of Sanitary precau- 
tions at the larger gatherings. The railways moreover are now greatly resorted 
to for the transit of pilgrims, and in this mode of travelling the public are less 
fatigued, and less exposed to the risks of epidemic disease, than in the old modes 
of progression. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


The religious divisions of the Mahomedans are simple. 

They are classified as ‘‘ 8on)Lecs,''' ‘‘ Shias'^ and “ Wainu 

Classification. 

hisr 

Tho*‘ ” regard themselves as the only orthodox followers of the 
Prophet. They insist on the supremacy of Mahomet over all crt'ated beings, and 
acknowledge the succession of Abu Bekir, Oomer, Oosman, and AH as the first 
four caliphs,* or successors of Mahomet. • 

The dispute the succession of the first three caliphs, and acknow- 

ledge Ali alone as the rightful successor. They reject certain traditions favored 
by the ‘‘ Sooneesy ” and insist on the authority of the Koran alone. 

The Wahabis'' are chiefly puritans of the Soonee sect. 

The numbers of the dilfereiit sects are as follows 



Population. 

For cent. 

Soonees 

l,(i:)4,529 

89-0 

Shias ... 

69,302 

3-7 

Wahabis 

3,954 

0-2 

Sect unspecified 

130,072 

71 


Total ... 1,857,857 

100-0 


It will be observed that the Soonces" aro by far the most numerous of 
„ , , the Mahomedan sects, they abound in all the divisions 

of the Mahomedan community, but principally amonjir the 
Mapihhs of tho Western Coast, of whom 95-8 per cent, are Sooners. The largest 
proportion of “ Shias ” is to bo found amongst Mahomedans of Pathan or Mogul 
descent, in each of which classes about 18 per cent, of the whole aro Shiatt. 
The “ Wahabis,” outside the town of Madras, are but few in number. Some 
attention has boon given to this sect of late in consequence of their supposed 
hostility to the established Government, and their advocacy of the duty, on tho 
part of all faithful believers, of a religious crusade ; hut in Southern India the 
Wa.haUs appear to have niadf' but few converts, and, numerically speaking, 
they aro everywhere insignificant. « 


The Mahomedans of Southern India arc in great part an aboriginal people. 
During Mahomedan rule forcible conversion was not uncommon, and to this day 
prosolytism is going on among the lower orders of society. It is especially 
active in Malabar, where the slave castes of Hindus are numerous, and treated 
with the utmost contumely by the superior castes. Conversion to Mahomedan- 
ism in their case means a distinct advance in tho social scale. 


28 
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( CHRISTIANS. 

The Christian population of Southern India is numerically important. It is 
made up of the following classes : — 

Europeans and East Indians ... ... ... ... 40,879 

Natives of India 490,299 

Christians of nationality unspecified 2,582 

Total ... 533,760 


Besides the numbers hero given, the Puducottah teri'itory contains 11,360 
Christians. It is known also that Christians arc numerous in 

Convorta to Christi- • . . t t i *1 • i -xt • 

onityrnoHt numerous in the hrcnch teiTitories ot houtliem India, while in the Native 
the Houthorn iiiBUKts. qI' Travaiicoro and Cochin Christian communities, 

numbering many thousands of persons, have, through the tolerance of the old 
Perumal rulers, flourished for many centuries before the Portuguese established 
themselves in Western India. It is worthy of notice that in tlie districts where 
the prevailing Hindu faitli has assumed the form of Visunu worsliip, Christianity 
has made but little progress, whilein those parts of the country into which the 
comparatively modern Vishnu worship has not penetrated as a popular cult, as 
in the extreme south and west of India, there the converts to (Christianity 
mostly abound. Nearly one-fifth of the wliole Christian pojiulation is to be found 
in the Tinnevelly district, and next to this they are numerically strongest in 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Canara, aud Malabar. 

Of the Europeans and East Indians 23,538 arc Protestants and 17,34] are 
Diviaiouaof tbeChnV Roiiian Catholics, while of the Native Christians 93,228 are 
tian population. classified as Protestants, and 397,071 Roman Catholics. 

Among the Christians whose nationality is unspecified, 926 are Protestants and 
1,656 Roman Catholics. Taking the whole population, wo find that 117,692 
persons are enrolled as Protestants, and 416,068 as Roman Catholics. In this 
classification, I find that 13,763 persons of the Malabar district, described as 
Mussulmans, and known locally as Nazaranies, are classed 
amongst the Roman Catholics. This sect of Christians is 
found chiefly in the southern extremity of Malabar. The great bulk of them 
reside in the States of Cochin and Travancorc. Tlie fact of their being classed 
as MussulraQ,[i3 would seem to indicate a foreign origin, and their fair complexion 
and regular features tend to confirm the supposition that they are not 
natives of that part of the country. Mr. BurnelFs conjecture, that colonies 
of Persians, or Manichmans, wore formed on the Western Coast, derives support 
from the fact that thi# Christian community was in high favor with the rulers of 
Travancoro in the ninth century, and that the Christians elected their own chief 
or ruler, who had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin Rajah. After 
the Portuguese established themselves in India, the Christians suffered 
bitter persecution, with the object of converting them to the Catholic faith. The 
fall of the Portuguese left a divided Church, partly Catholic and partly Syrian, 
and to this day the division continues. The Syrian Chm^ch 
Bynan Church. gutfered great depression during the Portugujew rule, and its 

priests l)ecamo as illit;erate and ignorant as the laity, but under missionary 
efforts this most interesting people are advancing in knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. They are a quiet, well-conducted folk, engaging mostly in trade and 


NazaranieH of the 
Western Coast. 
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agriculture. Rival bishops at present dispute supremacy o^or the Syrian 
Churches of the Western Coast. 

The policy of the old Perunial rulers of Western India appears to have boon 

Early atttiers in Wwt- oncourage trade with other parts of the world, by allowing 
trading colonies to settle on the coast on easy terms. In 
this way is to be ascribed the origin of the small colony of Jews in Cochin. 
More than ten centuries ago a few Jews were encouraged to settle at Cochin, 
and the Copper Sdsanams in their possession relate that they were privileged 
to ride on elephants, to carry umbrellas, and to occupy certain lands. Four 
hundred slaves were made over to them, and from the descendants of tlicso 
slaves, and an admixture of Jewish blood from time to time, have arisen a 
colony of ‘‘ black ” Jews, who have their own synagogue, and occupy a distinct 
quarter of the town. It is interesting to note that tliere has 

Jewa atCochin. i v i i • • • i • n ^ 

not been tlio shglitest deterioration in the race purity of tlie 
white Jews. They have held their females rigidly aloof from intermarriage with 
the mixed race, and to this day the men and women are even fairer in complexion 
than the Jews settled in Europe. No doubt they mustliavo died out long since 
but for the practice which obtains amongst them, of sending to Syria or Persia 
for young men, when there are marriageable daughters to bo disposed of, so that 
the families are constantly being recruited and strengthened by the importation 
of now blood. The black Jews,"’ on the other hand, show a strong tendency 
to reversion to the original native type. Hero and there a face may be seen 
with a decidedly Jewish cast of feature, but the majority are undistinguishable, 
ethnically, from the ordinary Malayalum people. 

Theories have got abroad that the Jews of Cochin have become black by 
long residence in the country, the truth being that the “ black ” Jews are 
simply a mixed race, while the white Jews have suffered no deterioration In 
color. The importance of this fact will be evident when wo come to discuss 
the question of Hindu castes, and the Aryan colonization of the soulh. 

Mr. Burnell refers to a Pehlcvi inscription in the ancient church of the 

Early Christian Chur- Littlo Mount near Madras, which, in his opinion, would 
ches on KaMtorn Coast, indicate the Settlement of Persians or Manichmans on the 

Eastern Coast, as early as the sixth or seventh century. Tradition takes us 
back still further to the preaching and martyrdom of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
the locality of which latter event is given by some as at Mylapur, close to 
Madras, and by others somewhere in the Tinnevelly district. The Syrian 
Christians of Malabar have a tradition to the effect that their conversion 
originally came from the preaching of St. Thomas. 

It is quite certain that Christianity has been known in Southerly India 
for many centuries past, and that Christian people have lived and flourished 
peaceably in the country under heathen rulers. . The Syrian or Nestorian 
branch of the church is the most ancient in India ; then the Roman Catholic, 
which the Portuguese sought with all their strength to enlarge find 
widen; and, lastly, various sects of the reformed churches of Europe have 
labored, with more or less of success, for the conversion of the Hindus. 
These Protestant Churches really date back only to a period of about 50 years 
ago, and their progress during these years has not been unsuccessful. The 
influence of Christian teaching and example is not limited to the number 
of persons entered in the census returns as Christians. A large number of 
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(’ji'jtis of 
Cliiidlians. 


IlindiiFi have received their education in mission schools, and most important 
of all, the Christian missionaries have been the first to attempt the education 
of the women of the country, and already the fruits of their labors are 
beginning to appear, as we shall see when we come to review the condition 
of the people as to education in the several districts. 

The census pumbers of the Protestants and Catholics are not likely to 
correspond entirely with the statistics of missionaries, because 
compared with ceneus in somo cascs “ adlieronts arc put down in the missionary 
statistics as Christians, while in tlie census reports these 
adherents arc sometimes entered as Christians, and sometimes as Hindus. 
p]very person's religious persuasion was taken down according to his own 
statement, and it is possible that many “ adherents” would not call themselves 
('lirist iaiis, until their formal admission into a church by baptism. 

It is often said that Christianity has made no converts of the higher castes, 
Nitivo census results show that this is not wholly true. 

Very few Brahmans have embraced Cliristianity. Tlie census 
sliovvs that d,(>97 Bralimans are Christians, and most of these are Catholic 
Christians in South Canara. The Kshatriya Christians arc returned as 5,100, 
but it lias been ascertained that many of the Shanars of Tinnevelly returned 
tlimnselves- as Kshatiyas, a position in the caste system which they have 
no claim to. Upwards of 2,000 of the Shanars of Tinnevelly are included in 
this total. The trading castes furnish «3,819 Christians, of whom the greater 
part are in Malabar, Tatijore, and Tinnevelly. The cultivating castes (Vollalar) 
have a total of 41,889 Christians ; the shepherds 2,857 ; the artisans 5,614 ; the 
writers 168; the weavers 5,622; the Vunnias or agricultural laborers 102,263; 
the potters 732 ; the Satani or mixed castes 8,447 ; the fisher castes 14,737 ; the 
Shanars or toddy drawers 63,194; the barbers 1,326, the washermen 2,188; other 
Hindus 52,758; and Pariahs 161,531. Scarcely any Mahomedans have embraced 
Christianity, but in the Kurnool district three Mahomedans are returned as 
Christians, 9 in Chingleput, 10 in Madura, and 45 in South Canara, but the 
latter are A^ar.aranirs or early converts to Christianity. In Malabar many of the 
' foreign Christian settlers are returned as Mussulmans, but it is clear that those 
people, the Nazaranies^ were never Mahomedans. There are 14,290 of them in 
Malabar. 

The folUwing abstract shows the castes of the Catholic and Protestant 


Christians : — 

Roman Catholics, 

'Protestants. 

Brahintiiis .. 


3,658 

39 

KHtatriyas 


4,535 

565 

('licttioH ... 


3,444 

375 

<’ultiv«ting Castef 


35,742 

6,147 

Shepherd Castes... 


2,462 

395 

Artisan Castes ... ».• 


5,215 

399 

Writer Castes 


143 

25 

Weaver Castes ... 


5,027 

595 

Agricultural laborers (Vunnias) 


90,852 

11,411 

Potters 


G22 

110 

Mixf'd Castes (Satani) ... 


6,861 

1,586 

Fishermen 


14,459 

278 

Shanars ... 


26,724 

36,470 

Barbers ... 


906 

420 

Washcriqen 


1,840 

848 

Other Hindus 


49,389 

8,369 

Pariahs 


131,367 

30,164 

Mahomedans 


17 

5 

Nazaranios (wrongly classed as Mussulmane),., 


13,808 

527 
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From these figures we see that all the great caste divisions contribute to the 
Christian community*, although the numbers are highest amongst the lower castes. 

The distribution of the Native Cliristians will be seen on reference to the 
supplementary tables in the Appendix. 


Euddhism extinct. 


BUDDHISTS AND JAINS. 

Buddhism is, I believe, practically extinct in southern India. Of the 21,25 1. 

persons classified as belonging to these religious sects, tlie 
whole are Jains. In only three districts of the Presidency 
are they to be found to any extent, viz., in North Arcot (7,889), South Arcot 
(3,861), and Canara (8,330). Communities of Jains still exist in Western Mysore, 
but these Avill be included in the census of the Mysore Province. 

The Jains are a sect of comparatively recent institution. They appea;^ to 
have come into power about the ^Jtli or 9th century, but 

Hiae of tho Jain sect . , /> i i 31 • 

oii the downfall of cxistcd as a scliismatic sect of tho Buddhists tor some cen- 
turies before that date. They had evidently quarrelled with 
the Buddhists, for there is a tradition to tho effect that the Biuldhai^ of Kaiichl 
were confuted by Akalanhiy a Jain priest, and thereupon expelled tho country. 
rira Pandya of Madura on becoming a Jain is said to have perseouted tlu' 
Jhiddhas, subjecting them to personal torture. Mr. Stri Baliah, tho Deputy 
Collector of South Arcot, informs mo that there is a festival annually performed 
in tho Siva temple of Madura in commemoration of the Jains having been 
squeezed to death in stone presses. This legend, however, may have rcfercnc(‘ 
to the treatment of the Buddhists. 

Tho king of Ktnichiy who was a Jain, is said to have led an army against- 
Madura, when Vllcrama was reigning, and the Siva religion flourishing. Th(‘ 
heretics, it is said, attempted to destroy Madura* “ by magic ’’ 9) Jains 

were in power in Madura under Viva Pandya in the llth century. It seems 
evident that the Jains rose into importance as the older Buddhist religion declined, 
and as the enmity engendered by kindred schisms is always the bitterest, ther(‘ 
can be no doubt that the influence of the Jaina sect contributed in some degre(‘ 
to the downfall of tho parent religion, as in like manner the development of the 
Vedanta philosophy amongst the Sivaites and Vishnavaites contributed subse- 
quently to thp suppression, and almost total extinction of Jaina worship. 

Wilson observes “ that the Jains had a political leaning towards tln^ 
Brahmanical Hindus, rather than towards tho BmidkaH ; observable in tluhr 
recognition of the orthodox Pantheon, in tho deference paid to the Vf:i*\s, and 
to tho rites derivable from them, to the institution of castes, and to the employ- 
ment of Brahmans as ministrant priests.” (-) 

Tho leading tenets of the Jains are (1) tho denial of tho divine origin and 
infallibility of tho Vedas; (2) the reverence of certain holy 
men who acquired by practices of self-denial and mortifica- 
tions a station superior to that of the gods ; and (3) extreme veneration for 
the sanctity of animal life. As regards the worship of deified men, tho Jains 
have enlarged upon the practices of the Buddhas^ who confined their reverence' 


Jttin tenets. 


(1) Madura Sihala Puranam abatractod in Nelaon'a Manual of the Madura District 

(2) II. H. Wilson’s Essay, On the Koligion of tho Hindus. 


29 
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to seven liero^s^ of tliivS typo. The Jains have extended the number to twentij-foir 
of a past ago, twenty-four of the present age, and twenty-four of the age to come. 

The veneration for animal life is shown in various peculiar ways and customs. 
Some Jains carry a broom to sweep the ground before they tread upon it. They 
never eat or drink in the dark, fearing that they might inadvertently swallow " 
an insect. ^ 

There arc two hiain divisions of the Jains, the Dhjanibaras and Swftamharas, 
The former means ^‘sky-clad,’* or naked, and the latter the 

Scotanan divisioue. 

“ wluto robed,” the teachers being so attired. In the present 
day the Dlijamhara ascetics do not go naked, but wear colored garments. There 
are other minor sects besides those noted. 


Secular Jains follow the pursuits of other Hindus. They give alms to their 
priests, termed Yafls, and jmesent offerings, and pay lioraage to their deified 
heroes {Tiriltanhiras), In Upper India the Jains are said to be all of one caste, 
l)ut in the south, Wilson says they are divided into castes. The Deputy Collec- 
tor of South Arcot writes — I am aware of no distinction of caste amongst the 
Jains in this part of the country. They are called Thrivariiel'as, a generic name 
for the three sub-divisions, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, and a Jain is a 
Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaisya according to the calling he pursues, but a Jain 
Brahman is not, therefore, superior to a Jain Kshatriya, or a Jain Vaisya, in 
social position. All the three intermarry indiscriminately.” 

The Jains of the present day are sensitive on the subject of their being 
confounded with Hindus, who acknowledge caste and Brahmanical authority. 

My correspondent a^lds : “ It is not to bo lost sight of, as is often the case, 
Jaina a distinct com. havc uothiiig iu coiiimon with the followers of 

the Hindu religion. The Jains never associate with the Hindu 
Brahmans or Sudras on occasions of festivals and marriages. There is no inter- 
marrying between the Jain and Hindu, and the Jain has his own place of 
worship.” 

In South Arcot the Jains abound chiefly in the Tindivanam taluq, where 
there are 25 villages of them, and about 45 villages in the whole district. 

In North Arcot they arc mostly located in the Arcot, Waiidewash, and 
Polar taluqs. The chief priest resides permanently at Chittamur in the 
Tindivananrtaluq, where there is a large Jain temple, and minor temples in 22 
villages of the South Arcot district. 

In South Arcot it is stated there are many apostate Jains, whoso ancestors 
gave up their worship through Hindu persecution, and there 

Doclino of ibo Boot 

through ' nrahmaineai cau bo 110 doubt that in former times when the Tondamanda- 

[BTHOcution 1 1 1 r • 1 1 I • 

lam country was ruled by Jains, that the Jain worship was 
V(Ty (‘xtensive, as it was in Mysore, Madura, and Canara, where the ruling 
authorities during the 11th and 12th centuries were Jains. 


The stories of the persecution of the Jains in a later age are probably true, 
for BiTthmanical ascendancy can never be content with the existence of sects, 
which presume to question the superiority of Brahmans to the rest of creation. 

The Mussulman occupation of the Carnatic occurred just in time to prevent 
the final extinction of this sect in the south. In Canara the numerous ruins 
of Jain temples testify to the former prevalence of the sect. The Jains are now 
the small remnant of the professors of a religious creed that was once dominant 
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in India, and whicli, spreading to other eastern lands, is the prevailing faitl\ of 
upwards of 400 millions of the human race. 

In the land of its birth Buddhism is dead, and it is now represented solely 
by the few survivors of the Jaina sect, who, under a tolerant administration, ai‘<‘ 
permitted the liberty of worshipping God in their own fashion, but who ap])a- 
rently do not seek to extend their own views amongst the ITindus, sini])ly 
desiring to bo unmolested in their religion, and that they shall not bo con- 
founded with the various Hindu sects, with whom they have nothing in 


common. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Caste. 

The subject of, caste divisions among the Hindus is one that would take a 
liie-timo of labor to elucidate. It is a subject upon which no two divisions, or 
sub-divisions, of the people themselves are agreed, and u})on which European 
autliorities who have paid any attention to it differ hopelessly. 

The operation of the caste system is to isolate completely tlio members of 
each caste, or sub-caste ; and whatever a native may know of 

DifHcultioa of oblain* ^ 

factH iu regard Lo the customs of liis owii pcculiar brands, ho is, as a rule, grossly 

( HMlG diHtimlioua. . i i i i i • - /* i 

Ignorant or the habits and customs, or the origin, oi those 
outside the pale of Ids own section of the community. The subject of caste 
(li'velopmeiit, so far a.s 1 know, lias never been investigated scientifically, 
and the attcunpts of Muropean writers to describe the castes of India liave 
giuierally tended to make confusion worse confounded. 

'riie Government of India, however, desire that in the provincial census 
n'ports every possible information may be afforded on the subject of Hindu castes 
and famdies, and accordingly an attempt will l)o made to show, in some detail, 
the more important of the castes as they exist in Southern India. 

d\) attempt to describe every sub-caste, or to trace the off-shoots in all cases 

Tiuuimni.tio.u.fHui,. ^ till' parent st('ins, would be extraneous to tlie pnr|»oso of 
.■iwn.Hn,.tnumn(jtcci. (.pjy report, and I shall not attempt it. As it is, tho 

(liflicnlties in obtaining any satisfactory evidence have lieeii enormous. Many 
h'arned missionaries and native officials acquainted with the habits and customs 
of the pi'ople have been consulted, and their ojiinions collated on definite 
(piostions, but the replies, as a rule, have been so contradictory as to raise 
sus])icion in regard to the value of tho testimony. 

In no work on tho subject of caste has any attenqit been made to reduce 
‘ into ord(T ami classification tho almost innumerable sub- 

1 .iMtO flftSMllCUllOtl 

divisions wbich still go on extending amongst the people. 
The Committee of the Madras Town (Census, aided by some native gentlemen, 
pro])osed inJ8G9 a system of classification, wbich, it was hoped, would enable tho 
Government to obtain important information in regard to the great divisions of 
t1ie [x'ople. Tho system proposed by the committee has been adopted botli for 
tli(‘ town census and for tho Impcrijj^ census. It is not perfect, but it is, at any 
rat(g iVi\ attempt at #simplifying tho abstrusenoss wliich now surrounds the 
whole (piestion, and which simply repeds tho student of Indian sociology from 
diving beneatli tho surface in searcl) of historical truth. Tlio committee started 

iv,,,)o,-»mIs oi' tho assumption that tho present Hindu castes must all 

(Vii*us comminoo. brauclicd out from a few parent steins; that from 

tho first there must have been a primitive division of labor, and hence 
of caste, corresponding to the great divisions of labor now existing, /.e., 

(I) I mu'^t except from this statement Dr. W, W. IJtmter and Mr. J W. Nelson, who are the only autnors I 
have met with who take a philosophical view of the subject of caste. Dr. Hunter, in his “ Rural Bengal” and 
“Onssa, ” las shown very clearly that tho Brahmans of the present day are not of uniform origin, and Mr. Nelson, 
in his Manual of tho Madura District, has explained that the caste system of Menu never had any vitality in Southern 
India. 
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Professional, Personal Service, Commerctal , Agricultural, Industrial,, and Non-pio- 
ductive. They are jDrobably correct in stating that in “ early limes the present 
almost innumerable sub-divisions of castes did not exist, and that a large number 
are mere repetitions of castes in another tribe and language. Long separation 
and infrequent communication have led to insulation so complete that foimei 
union is forgotten, and intermarriage is prohibited. Another v^ry large aggregate 
of the population has sprung from a few root castes, simply because of local 
variations in the mode of labor. Length of time has fossilised minute changes, 
and new castes have grown up. These also, from an ethnic and social point of 
view, remain one and tho same caste. 

The committee accepted, without question, the divisions of tho Hindu com- 
munity into (1) Hkahmans, (2) Ksiiatuiyas, (:l) Vaisvas, (4) Scdwas, and (a) 


OuT-CASTES. 

With reference to the first three divisions, the so-called “ twice-born 
castes”— (1) the Priesthood, (2) the Warrior Castes, and (d) the Trading (’aslas - - 
tho proposals of the committee were simply to classify them in the order given. 
But the great order of Sndras and out-castes, containing a diversity of 
castes, renuinid to be shown in sul.-divisions, intelligible to 

Sub-divisiongofSudra ’ i i ■ .1 

Castes. the general reader. Tliey were acconlmgly grouped in the 


following order : — 


Sub-Jivi'^ions of Siulm 


1. Agricultural or cultivating Caste.s. 

2. Shepherd and Pastoral Castca. 

3. Artisan Qistcs. 

4. Writer or Accountant Castes. 

5. Weaver Castes. 

G. Agricultural nnd Servile Castc.s of an early immigration, jinihahly of d^^raul^n 
origin or aborigines (chiefly employed as laborers or slaves of class 1). 

7. Pot-niivking Castes. 

8. Mixed Castes (chiefly of religious sects renouncing caste-distinctions, and con- 

nected with temple serviee.and worship). 

9. Fishing and Hunting Castes, 

10. Palm-cultivating Castes. 


1 1 . Barber Castes. 

12. Washerman Castes. 

13. Lower races, now regarded as out-castes oc Pariahs, but in some of tlndr 

divisions, the representatives of the aborigines of India. 


It was not protended by tho committee that this classification of the Sudra 
community gave any social prc-omincnco to any particular 
cftUon '’i™t’Tn«nd”'"to class, but practically it was found that nearly the. wliole 
define Kjciai posmou. population could bo coiivcnicntly grouped under one or tint 

other heading, and for such per.sons who could not be classified according to this 
system, another column has been added to tho caste lists to include “ Other 
Castes.” 


Tho census classification, it must be understood, makes no attempt to deal 
with the social position of any great division of the people. The castes arc entered 
in the order in which native authorities are pretty generally agreed is the order ol 
their relative importance, but there can, of course, be no unanimity on such u 
question, when every man thinks his own caste is superior to others. Thi 

liberty of thought and action among the Under British rule has show 

^ 30 
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itself in no mpfe curious phase than this, that the lower the caste, the more it 
now claims pre-eminence for itself. 

As the lower castes, in these clays, frequently send out into the world men 
Activity in caite liter. accumulatc Wealth, SO it happens that the surplus funds of 

such men are often employed in the feeding of pundits to prove , 
the ancient glories of their particular caste. In Europe the rich parvenu^ who 
has no pedigree to Iv^ast of, employs some heraldic agent to manufacture the 
article ho wants, but in India it is the exaltation of the cade^ rather than of the 
individual, that is desired, and for this reason, that no man can rise, socially, 
above his caste level. 

A whole literature of ponderous tomes is springing up in Southern India 
with no other object than the exaltation of caste. “ The Shanarn of Tinnevelly,’^ 
writes a reverend missionary, ‘Miave just now had their heads turned by an 
absurd tract written to prove that the Shanars are descendants of the great 
wan’ior caste. They do not merely mean that they were the original kings of 
the soil, but that they a^e descended from the Aryan Kshatriyas. 

“ One of their proofs is the eipistence of a gold coin which is called 
popularly ^ Shanar Cash' owing to its having a T cross which resembles a 
Shanar’s palmyra pole, and which is well known to bo a Venetian coin, having 
• . •? 

the r^atin "" upon it, and a figure of the Doge of Venice, and one of the Virgin.’^ 

The proofs advanced generally by these caste historians are pretty much 
on a par with the specimen above given. They satisfy or convince the particular 
caste for whom they wore composed, while other classes of the community 
treat them with scorn and unbelief.^^) 

The uneasiness of the lower castes in regard to the social position assigned 
Oanfe exaifation a tiiem by llrahmaflical authority is simply an indication 
rr"sl’M'r."y of that, Under British rule, they liavc increased in wealth and 

intelligence, and naturally desire to prove that the yoke 
imposed upon them by the caste system was tyrannical and unjust. They 
peek to accomplish tho latter, not by boldly denying the authorities on 
which the institution of caste was built up, but by claiming a position under 
tho Hindu system which they have no pretensions to. So far from caste 
distinctions dying out, there probably was never a time when the great bulk of 
tho people of Southern India wore so pertinacious in the assertion of the rospec- 
t ability and dignit;^ of their castes as they have been since the development of 
the species of literature above referred to. 

If tho authors would honestly inquire into, and compile the traditions of 
their several castes, at tho same time keeping to the domain of facts, and cur- 
failing the natural tendency ®f tho Hindu imagination to run riot, much service 
might be done to the cause of Hindu progress ; but the majority of the works of 
this kind are simply mischievous, inasmuch as they encourage, by fanciful 
tbebrios, the pretensions of humble communities to seek high places in the 
, Hindu social economy, instead of boldly endeavouring to prove historically that 

(1) While theeo eheets «-ere peeeinfi- through the ProM, 1 reeeired o vieit from »n iotelligept native, whoM 
Object wasU) ^TofoRt apninRt tho poHuioii aiiaigrned in tho oenaQs cloaaification to the Vunniar or Pu% caste. These 
pottplH wero serfa of tho poil when the British obtained possession of the country, and are now the agHonltural 
Uboret H nnd small farmers of tho south. My visitor informed me that ho had written a book to show, amongst other 

that the of the south are de.scondants of the fire races {A.jni kulajs) of the Kshatriyas, and that tb® 

'I’amil PuUiCi were at on© time the Shepherd Kings of Egypt f W R C 
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the caste system was of foreign growth, imposed upon them by their northern 
neighbours as a mark of bondage, and consequently no longer applicable to the 
existing conditions of a free people under an impartial and just government. 

To understand the practical bearings of caste we must briefly glance at 
Ancient history of ^^8 ancient history, and endeavour to trace its progress from 
the few and simple divisions of old, to th^ minute and fossi- 
lized fragments into which Hindu society has subsequently split up. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged that long before the Ar 3 'an people came 
Pr«.Arjan oooupatioD *0 Settle ill Northom India, the country had been overrun 
by invaders of Turanian or Skythian origin, who either 
amalgamated with the aboriginal people in some degree, or drove them 
back into the more inaccessible parts of the country. Whether the Tura- 
nians, or the aboriginal people possessed any caste system is not known, but in all 
probability they had none, inasmuch as the early Aryan settlors spoke of them 
in contemptuous terms, and hardly admitted their claims to a common humanity, 
and such being the case it is scarcely possible that they would have adopted 
the social code of a people they hated and despised. The great epic of the 
CaRte in the times of Mahihdrata first dimly shadows forth the caste system, but 
the MahdbAwta. jjqj. jjgg comg down to US, manipulated by the 

Brahmanical priesthood, in exaltation of their own calling. When the ' 
Aryans first came to India, they were a ‘‘ fair-coraplexioned people,*’ wholly 
unlike the brown or black races then in possession of the country. They lived 
a life mainly pastoral, keeping cows for the sake of the milk and butter, and 
sowing the land with grain. They supplicated their gods for rain, favorable 
harvests, and abundant cattle, for bodily vigor, long life, and progeny; but 
there is nothing to show that they had any settled distinctions of castes duripg 
the early V6dic period. 

The caste system, as Wheeler points out, arose “ subsequent to the appear- • 
Deveiopmoot subse- a^ce of the Aryan colonists in the land of the five rivers, and 
before they had become a conquering power and established 
flveriverB. colouics at Delhi, Oudc, Tirhut, and Bahar, under the ancient 

names of BMrata, Kosala, Mlthila, and Magadha. The origin of caste most proba- 
bly was the disinclination of the haughty Aryan conquerors to intermix with the 
people of the soil. The tendency of all foreign conquest,” Wheeler observes, “ is to 
create a caste feeling between the conquerors and the conquered, and this feeling 
becomes intensified when the difference is one, not merely of political relations, 
but of color, language, and religion.” When the caste system was perfected, 
and in full force, wo see, from Menu, how intense was the feeling against inter- 
mixture of castes and races, how, notwithstanding all the invectives of 
Brahman legislators, this intermingling of the people could not be prevented, 
and how the origin of certain mixed castes was then ascribed to the mixture of 
Aryan and aboriginal blood. , 

The most plausible theory in regard to caste is that the three “ twice-bo'^n” 
castes — the priest, the warrior, and trading castes — are'^ 

Th® Aryan people . . ^ 

repreeent the “ twice- maiiily the representatives of the Aryans of the Rig V(!!da, 
»boriginM^tho%ucirM while the Sddras, who form, and always have formed, the mass 
ud out-oastos. pcople, are either the representatives of aboriginal races, 


(1) The History of India, by J. Talboye Wheelor, rol. i, p. 8^. 
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or of fcho Tur^ian settlers of the pre- Aryan era. In early times the priest was but 
„ . , , an unimportant personage in the Hindu community, and tho 

hood in early period of priest-caste cortainlv had no pre-eminence at the period of 
the Mahdbdrata. At that tune a Kshatriya King might 
marry a Brahman’s daughter, or a woman of an aboriginal tribe, without 
question from his ghostly counsellors. When Arjuna^ a Kshatriyan Prince, appears 
at the Swamayarna of Draupadi in the disguise of a Brahman, and attempts to 
bond tho magic bow tliat shall win him the favor of tho lady, the surrounding 
Kajahs jeer at him and ask, “ Shall a Brahman do this groat thing, which all the 
mighty llajahs have failed to do ?” 

‘‘ Could not a Rajah win tho damsel, and are we to be humbled by a Brah- 
man ?” 


A Rajah’s daughter must ever choose a Kshatriya for her husband, and 
shall a Brahman trespass upon our riglit ?'’ 

, A Brahman in those days was no more remarkable for physical power or 
ivedoniiuunce of bravcpy tliaii he is now. It was tho military class which 
ri’i iy*^^p«rioT* of "ca?to niidoubtodly stood first in the hierarchy of caste in its earlier 

development. dovelopmoilt. 

But before the time of Menu, the efteminato and despised priest caste had 
Tho caste syetom in succccdod in establishing their intellectual supremacy, and 
Menu 8 time, tincturiug all laws and philosophy with their own peculiar 

coloring. A more remarkable change in tho position and influence of a section 

ArivHnooofthoprioM. impossiblo to conccivo. The priests in tho 

b..o.i to the flr.t. pUoe ciirly liistory of tho Aryans are simple students of the sacred 
books, or arrangers of domestic ritual, few in number, feeble 
in body and spirit, and playing an entirely subordinate part to the dominant 
niilitaiy caste. Later on, when the Aryan soldiers and colonists had pushed their 
V 0 y fuither south, and established themselves as the rulers of the country, we 
find a codification oftlie laws and customs of tho people, ascribed to Menu, but 
lii'lievcd to bo tho work of many hands, and now a remarkable change has come 
over the [)eoplo. 


The Brabmanical, or priestly, class are no longer the tolerated teachers of 
mysteries and tho intercessors with the gods, but tho first created and the first 
in oi'der of all mankind. High above the warrior or king caste, whom but a 
few centurios earlier tho Brahmans cringed and fawned before. They assert 
themselves now, in^ENU and the IbiUANAS to have sprung from the mouth of 
lirahma, the Creator, while the Kshatriyas are alleged to have sprung from the 
arm.s ; the Vai.syas from tlio thighs ; and the Sudras from the feet. 

Hindu history is mostly ^ilont in regard to tho steps by which the priest- 
iiin.ia history a hood arrogated to itself tho first place in public esteem, but 
Sion <.r tho miiiuiry oust. sacTod and piofune history combine in affording somewhat 
byth^^Brahaiaos. ingtancos of a priesthood assuming the offices and 

functions of demi-gods. 

The date of the compilation of the Code of Menu is uncertain. Some authori- 
D.to of M<*n’s com. placo it 1200 years B.C., others at 800 or 900 and 

p.iauooofiaw. Contains internal evidence 

of having undergone modifications after the period of the general diffusion 
of Buddhist doctrines, and it is generally allowed that Sakya Muni, the 
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founder of the Buddhistic theology, existed only about 600 To 

give an instance of the additions to the code, it may be montioiiod that the 
laws in regard to the use of flesh meat are inconsistent and contradictory. 
The Aryans of the V^dic period wore undoubtedly a flesh-eating and 
spirit-drinking people, and when the code was written, the use of animal food 
was clearly permitted, but later annotators, following the ^uddhistic views 
in regard to the sacredness of life, appear to have added# that “ Flesh meat 
cannot be procured without injury to animals, and the slaughter of animals 
obstructs the path to beatitude ; from flesh meat therefore let man abstain.’* 
And again ; — “ He who consents to the death of an animal, he who kills it, ho 
who dissects it, he who buys it, ho who sells it, he who dresses it, ho who 
serves it up, and ho who makes it his food * * not a more sinful man tliari 
he, who without an oblation to the manes or the gods, desires to enlarge his own 
flesh with the flesh of another creature.” 

In these extracts it seems easy to trace the influence of the growing Byd- 
dhistic theology, for the whole injunction is inconsistent with the older law, 
quoted below : — 

Beasts and birds of excellent sorts may be slain by Brahmans for sacri- 
fice, or for the susteimfice of those whom they are bound to support ^ since Agastya 
did this of old.** 

‘‘ Things fixed are eaten by creatures with locomotion ; toothless, animals 
by animals with teeth ; those without hands by those to whom hands were given^ 
and the timid by the bold.”^^) 

He who oats {according to laie) commits no sin, even though every day 
he tasted the flesh of such animals as may lawfully be tasted, since both animals 
who may be eaten, and those who eat them, were equally created by Brahma.” 

There is a wide difference between the liberty of these last-quoted texts 
and those that precede them, and there are many other examples in Menu which 
go to show that the compilation, as it comes down to us, was modified in 
the days when Buddhism prevailed. In speaking of Brahmans resorting to 
agriculture as a means of livelihood, the compilers, or interpolators, add that 
they must “avoid the business of tillage, which gives great pain to sentient 
creatures^' and further “ some are of opinion that agriculture is excellent, but 
it is a mode of sustenance which the benevolent greatly blame ; for the iron^ 
mouthed pieces of 'wood not only wound the earthy but the creatures dwelling in itf^ 
This extreme veneration for created beings was not’ the doctrine of the Vkdas, 
nor of the fighting Aryans who conquered India, but a development of later years 
and of a period long after that in which the Institutes of Menu are said to have 
been compiled. Again in Chapter III., page 363, allusion is made to “•female 
anchorites of an heretical religion,” who are contemptuously classed with prosti- 
tutes and loose women. Now the only people of this class were fehiale devotees 
of the Buddhist faith, who were certainly not in existence at the time when Menu 
is popularly supposed to have lived. \ 

The Code of Menu and some of the Puranas profess to give an account oNv^ 
the institution of castes. The system is credited with a 

ParAnio acoonnta of '.v 

oaate ori^n, coutradio- oivine OHgm, as that tho castos sprung, according to Brah- 
toryand mprobabie xuanical ideas of Superiority, from diflerent parts of the person 

(1) Haaghtoo’a laatituteB of JHenn, rol. U., ohsp. S. 

31 
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of t ho Croato/^but on this point tho authorities are not agreed. Some Puranas 
maintain that Brahma created botli males and females, whije tho Sri Bhdgavata 
holds that Brahma divided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, and tho left a female, and tliat these two divided their children into Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras. The compilers appear to have forgotten 
tho fact that Indiij^was tenanted by a largo population long before the existence 
of caste distinctions^ and that the (h'cator of the Universe did not limit his beno- 
ticient operations to the small spot of earth termed Hindustan. 


No roliaiico to ho 
phocfl in H inda u it ho- 
ritut.s iL'^unlmg urigiu 
of (’UStl'fl. 

'i'ho Idurfold cuHto 
rliviHioii (iouhlful. 

t radii ions of the 


It is plain that in a critical inquiry rc'garding tho origin of caste we can 
place no reliance upon tlie statements made in tho Hindu 
sacred writ ings. Whether there was ever a period in which 
tho Hindus were composed of four classes is exceedingly 
doubtful. wliihi speaking of four classes, gives 

origin of a great many other castes, as for instance of 
the* writers, pliysicians, astronomers, artisans, oil-makers, workers in leather, 
musicians, and other Classes, without whom the work of a settled com- 
munity could not 1)0 carried on. But no dependence can bo placed on Menu’s 
authority for tho origin of these mixed castes. Such people existed in his time, 
and their existence' had to be accounted for, and it is always an easier thing for 
a Hindu author to make fanciful assertions than to adliere to tlie sober domain 
of fact, and henc(‘ probably the wonderful legends of tlieir origin from certain 
mixtures of castes. 


It is characteristic of the Brahmanical intolerance of the compilers of the code 
that tho origin of the lowest caste of all {Ihr ('!li(niddl(i)i^^ sliould be ascribed to 
the intercourse of a Sudra man and Brahman woman, widle the union of a Brah- 
man male with a i^iidra woman is said to have resulted in one of the higliest of 
tho mixed classes. Indeed it was (juite lawful in ancient times for a Brahman to 
take a succession of wivc'S from the inferior castes. 


Tho object of the regulalions regarding admixture of castes seems to have 
been to visit with tho heaviest pains and penalties any irregularities of tho 
frmalcs of the “twice-born’' castes, and tlioir degradation, and that of their 
offspring, for unions with infu-ior or impure castes; and consequently in tho 
origin of mixed castes, Munu assigns to the offspring of tlie Brahmani women tho 
lowest degradation of all. 

Again, tlio ('Tuim-hn or a race of hunters and foi-est-men, are 

spoken of by Wkmi as “sons of Brahmans by women of tho Vaidfha class 
whereas those identical people exist to this day, as they had existed probably 
thousands of years before tlu) caste system was known, as an aboriginal people 
living in forests, subsisting on tlie products of tho chase, and such roots 
and vegotablo substances as require no cultivation. Tho whole of the chaptey 
ro_J»?ting to mixed castes is so puerile in tone, and shows so much of class 
^ hatred and intolerance, it gives such freedom of intercourse to Brahmans with- 


(1) •• Tbo abode of a CV.aWdfa ard Sioapoca meat be out of tho towu , they n.nat not have tie UM of ontiro 
vobpc'Ib ; then* sole >voaUh must b« and ussos. 

•• Their olothea mnat bo the mantloa of tho docoaacd i tboir diaboa for food broken pota • thoir ornamonta rnatv 
iron J continually muat they roam from place to place. Let no man who rogarda bia duty, religiona and oiyil hold 
toy interconrae with them, and let food be given to them in potaherda, but not by the hand of the giver " (Jfmu ) 
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out disqualification, and heaps such dreadful penalties on the i<icontinence of 
, , Cr^hmani women, that tho ohioct of the compilers is at once 

Mena’s authority for 

tho origin of mixed apparoiit. It is plain that the account of the origin of mixed 

castes of no raluo. . i 

castes IS entirely tancifiil, and that not tho smallest rehauco 
can be placed on this authority. 

The whole caste system, as it has come down to us, bj^ars unmistakcablo 

The caste nystotn of Gvidonco of Bralimauical origin. At wl/t period tho Aryan 
Brahmanioai origin. coloiiists coHSod to bo Warlike, aud tho wari'iors, trad(Ts, and 
farmers were thrust aside and treated as of no account by tlie priestliood, 
it is impossible to say. It may lie that tho Brahmanioai people represented a 
later invasion of India, but whether this were tho case or not, they proceeded to 
assume to themselves a sanctity and superiority over all otlier Aryan tribes, and 
to legislate for their own special advantage. Not content with claiming tho 
first place amongst men, tliey assumed aneipiality with the gods. Thus Knplla^ 
a Brahman, reduced by his curse 00,000 sons of King Jagara to ashes ;0) Agnsf.ii(7^ 
a sage, vSwallowed the sea, with all its contents ; Tritf( and other Brahmans 
cursed Siva for seducing their wives in the form of a Sanyasi, and dejirived 
him of virility and hundreds of instances might bo given to show tho tendency 
of the priestly class to claim the powers of divinity. 

Tho whole system of ancient Hindu law was liuilt up to 

Hindu lawa favor the ... i i> i c n-rr 

iirahmanH at tho ox- maiut aui t lio luoustrous idea tluit a Brulimau was oi a umerent 

])eu8o of other olasaea. i i • 

order to tno rest ot created beings. 

The magistrate was not to imagine evil in his heart against a Brahman, 

■ nor could a Brahman lie put to death for any cr iino what- 
soever. llo might bo fined, banished, or branded only. A 
Sudra molesting a Brahman was to bo put to death. A Siidra eomrnittin'g 
adultery with tho wife of a Brahman was to suffer horrible mutilation and death. 

A Brahman committing (ho same ofl’cnco with a Sildra’s wife was to sutler a 
small fine, and do penance. If a Sudra dared to sit on tho carpet of a Braliman 
he was to bo punished by branding with a hot iron, to bo banished the kingdom, 
or to suffer mutilation. If a Siidra plucked a Brahman by tho beard or hair, or 
seized his neck, tho magisti'atc was to cut off his hands. 

Throughout the long catalogue of crimes and offences specified in Mkxu, tho 
Brahman is to suffer little or no punishment, the Kshatriya something more severe, 
tho Vaisya a still heavier penalty, but the wretched Sudra alone is to boar tho full 
burden of his offence. 

“ That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in tlie soldier is flat blasphemy.” 

Menial service to Brahmans is declared to bo the highest privilege of 
tho Sudra, and by eating the orts of his master the poor Sudra may bo 
purified from all sin. Not only is tho Sudra to be disgraced in his body, but 
more important still, the casto law forbids him to read, or hoar road, tho .sac>^ 
V^DAS. No person can teach the V^das but a Brahman. Every gum or priest, 
must bo of the Brahmanical caste, and if a Sudra wishes to accompli.sh any 
undertaking, ho is’assured that the road to success lies through the favor of 
Brahmans. They must be propitiated by feasts and gifts, otherwise the exertions 


Exampli^fl. 


(1) M&hib&rata. 


(2) Sk4ndft Purini. 
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of the Sudra to^ain his end will bo futile. This is the law, according to Menu, but 
it was never carried out in the south of India. Brahmans, have been obliged to 
descend to priestly offices for Siidras, otherwise they must have starved. In this 
matter they Inave had to contend with rival priests of the several Sudra castes, 
and to this day all the inferior castes have tlieir own priests, who are not , 


Brahmans. 

Before the casK system of the Aryans could have ended in the complete 
Ascendancy of tho ascoudancy of tho priestly class, the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
nraLmuuM. Tiiust liavo Undergone a long and slow process of degradation. 

Various fictions are recounted, explanatory of the decay of the warrior and 
merchant castes, but none of them are worth a moment’s consideration. It is said 
Hint Fa ms Rama exterminated the Kshatriya caste; but, notwithstanding this 
declared extinction, they are constantly cropping up in Hindu 

DegrBdaUon of Kaha. \ • • i- , i i i 

triyfi Hiui Vaisya coated litoraturo. 1 liG Only extiuction which happened to them 

of Aryans, tho roaiilt of i i i i i i 

iiuej-rnariige with obon- probably wus that 01 gradual amalgamation with the races 
already in possession of the country. AVo find in the Mdltd- 
hdraia tho five Pandyan brothers of a kingly race taking one wife between them, 
and it is tolerably certain that warriors from a distant country brought to India 
but few women of their own tribes. AVo learn tliere also that tho Kshatriyas 
were allowed a form of marriage called ^^Gdndharva ,'' or that of mutual agreement 
and desire, and that they were in tho habit of celebrating another kind of 
marriage, “ Ra1>slias(f,'^ when they had defeated and slain their enemies, and 
claimed the women of aboriginal tribes as their legitimate spoil. 


To this day tho Rajputs of tho North-west, wlio murder their female children 
to avoid the expenses of marriages, obtain low-caste women from a distance as 
mves for their young men, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the decay of 
the Kshatriya people, as tho dominant class, was mainly the result of intermarri- 
ages with the aboriginal people. Tho warriors’ caste naturally would always be 
pushed on to the front of tho occupied territory, while priests, traders, and culti- 
vators would remain in the more settled districts, so that the Kshatriyas of all 
the Aryan people would be the most prone to form connexions with women of tho 
races recently conquered. 

Dr. Hunter is of opinion that that the fourfold classification of castes of 
Menu never extended beyond what he calls the ‘‘ middle 
Dr ® j^nd,” i.e,y the country between the Himalayas and Vindiyas ; 

it certainly has never had an existence in the south of tho peninsula. Here 
the people are either Aryan or non-Aryan. If of Aryan descent, they have 
almost.all taken the name of Brahman. If there are any Kshatriyas in tho south, 
they are colonies of recent insportation, mostly within historical times. 


Dr. Hunter thinks that the extinction of the Kshatriyas in the south was 
mainly due to their assumption of the dignity of Brahmans at the time when 
Miwu’s fourfold classification was adopted in tho middle land. Ho says: — “ The 
f Aryans wore the aristocracy of lower Bengal, the Brahmans were the aristo- 
cracy of the middle land ; and when a rigid division of the people took place in 
the parent country, tho aristocracy of the distant province claimed the same rank, 
and the same title, as tho aristocracy of tho father land. 

“ This rank was never fully given however. The mere name of Brahmans 
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the Aryans of the south might easily usurp, but the Brahmans of the middle 
land never admitted them to equal honor with themselves.”! ’ ’ 

Whether the disappearance of the Kshatriyas is to be attributed to their 
wholesale conversion to the Brahmanical order, or, as I have suggested, to the 
loss of their power and jMrity by “ gandharva ” and “ rakshasa ” marriages, it is 
difiBcult to say. 

Against Dr. Hunter’s theory, there is the fact that Brahmans of the 
south possess none of the qualities which all Hindu authorities agree in attribut- 
ing to the Kshatriya or warrior caste. They have none of the fighting propen- 
sities which still distinguish the descendants of the ancient Kshatriyas in 
Northern India. But, on the other hand, it is not improbable that these qualities 
would have been lost during the mixture with other races, which must have 
characterised the early Aryan settlers, or invaders of the south. 

Becent research seems to show that Brahmans had not penetrated to the 
south of the peninsula in any numbers prior to the seventh century A.D., and 
that the Aryans who preceded them were Buddhists, wbo did not tolerate caste 
distinctions. 


In all discussions regarding the origin of caste, the ethnological view of 
the question has never received the attention which it really 
ofTaatrgoueraUy'ove* deserves. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the 
ancient Aryans were a white-skinned people, and that, when 
their descendants contend for an unsullied purity of race, the onus remains with 
them of explaining how it is that in the present day the majority of the ” twice- 
born ” castes are in no way to be distinguished as regards cranial development, 
physique, or complexion, from the great bulk of the people who make no preten- 
sions to Aryan descent. Some persons have thought that the progeny of enfeebled 
generations in a tropical climate would, in time, change their complexion, but there 
is not a single fact on record to warrant such a belief. The idea, in regard to 
the influence of climate in the causation of varied types of 
change the color of a humanity, is a very old one, and received the sanction of 
man 9 skin. Hippocrates, who flourished some 2,300 years ago ; but, with a 

much wider field of observation than Hippocrates over enjoyed, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the external influences we call climate are powerless to eflcct 
any appreciable change in the color of a man’s skin. 

The white-skinned races in many parts of the world exist only with difficulty. 

White races in inter- Their tendency is to die out and become extinct in tropical 
tropical oliniatea. climatcs, and they would surely do so in India, but for the 

importation of new blood. The white Jews of Cochin are as fair in complexion 
to day as were their ancestors who settled in the country 1,000 years ago. The 

Instance of the white 0^ their color is that, instead of intermarrying with 

Jews of Cochin. the aboriginal races, they find Jewish husbands for their 

daughters from a foreign land, and thus keep up the purity of their race. 


“ The Dutch families who settled in Southern Africa three hundred years 
ago are now as fair, and as pure in Saxom-blood, as the native 
Hollander ; the slightest change in structure or color can at 


Hollanders in Africa. 


(1) Eural Beogal, by W. W. Hunter, 
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EogUsb ia Southern 
America. 


be traced to intermarriage, ”(i) and in every other part of the world to which 

the white-skfnTied races have migrated, the same consistent story may be gleaned. 
'IMie aristocratic settlers of the Southern States of America suffered no race 
degeneration in a tropical climate. Their descendants fought as bravely in the 
battle fields of Virginia, a few yedfe ago, as ever did their 
ancestors in the Wars of the Roses, or in the great struggle 
between the king the people, in CromwcU’s time, and the explanation of their 
physical prowess intliaso later times is that they have not deteriorated by admix- 
ture witli the dai’k-skinned races from Africa employed in servile labor, 

The Spaniards in their intercourse with Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, adopted 
the practice of intermarriage with the people of the 

TlcflnUH of intormar- ‘ ^ . 

na)<o of white aiid dark coutitry. 1 lic Portugucso did the same in India, and the 

Hlft'H, I’ll ’ll* 

results, in both cases, were rapid lietonoration and reversion 
to the typo of the stronger race. 

, “ By intermarriage,” says Knox, “ a new jirodiict arises which cannot stand 

its ground — 1st, by reason of the innate dislike of race to race, preventing 
a renewal of such intermarriages; 2nd, liccause the descendants will, if nccesr 
sary, fall back upon the stronger race, and all traces, or nearly so, of the weaker 
race, must in time be obliterated.” In the Aryan colonization of India the 
strong race, as regards vitality, must have boon the aboriginal people in posses- 
sion, aud the weak race the white-skinnod Aryans. Of this flict wo may bo 
perfectly sure, that if communication botwi'on India and Europe were now inter- 
cepted, there would not bo a wliite-.skinned individual surviving in India a cen- 

Tim natural nxpinna. colonists evidently saw that if 

n.ni^ of the ovi^iu of tliey woio to pi’cservo their individuality and supremacy, they 

^ must draw ti hard and fust line between themselves, the earlier 

and partly degenerated Aryans, and iJio brown and black races of the country, 

Casio of»8entiully 
laoe (listiiicUon 


and hence probably we get a natiirifl explanation of the 


of caste, 
essentially a distinction of race. 


It was at first essentially a distinction of race. An ancient authority 
states that at first the Brahmans ivere irhltr, the Ksliatriyas red, the Vaisyas 
l/rilow or hroini, and the Sudras hlark. The Sanscrit word for caste, Varna, 
mi'ans color, and I’rofossor Ijas.sen is of opinion that the difference of compjexioij 
was the primary ground of caste distinctions. 

The repugnance of the white Aryan to tho black races is abundantly shown 

Anti„aii.y of U .0 early ^he Rid VfmA the God who-destroycd tho 

to tho bia..k Dari/nns and protected the Aryan colpr is praised I the black 
skin was “the hated of Indra,” and the sacrificer pours out 
his thanks for scattering the;* slave bands of black descent,” and for » stamping 
out the vile Dasyan color.” The black people aro spoken of as » voiceless ” 
“ speech bereft,” and “ black sprung, servile hosts.” 

Later on we find those dark-skinned races converted to the religion of the 
y^tuAs, making presents to Brahmans, and appearing as the friends, and not the 


(1) “ Tho Kaces of by Dr Robort Knox. 

(9) In the Motoha Pharma of the 8hanliparva, BhriL^u savA In . 

orcoted Brahman., Kahalrjae. Vaisyas, .Sudrna, and other lioingB amoDirst the^^' ( Brahman (Ood) 

hy Iheir oolor. Tho color of llrahL, ia white, of Kah. ro o, V 'I' n “ 

pt S,dr^ it U black.” ^ 0^ ‘»f“*rio oplpr, antf 
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enemies, of Indra. And in this transition we see the natural consequence of new- 
comers settling, and to some extent mixing, with the people of the Country. The 
white-complexioned Aryans bring with them a new religion, which is grafted on 
to thA'existing paganism and demonolatry of the aboriginal tribes, and the com- 
bination, in process of time, produces that strange compound known as tho 
* Hindu religion. 

The institution of castes, therefore, may be regarded as an jjittempt on tho part 
of the Aryan colonists, of a certain part of tho country, to prevent that degenera- 
tion of their race which experience had shown to follow contact with the natives 
of the country. They could not entirely repudiate those Aryans who had inf<T- 
mixed with tho people, and who had fought for their possessions, and enriched 
their community by trade and agriculture, but they assigned to them inferior 
positions. 

In process of time the true Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, it is said, have become 
extinct, and tho Brahmans and Sudr.as alone, according to Brahmanical tradition, 
remain to represent the fourfold division of the people in tho days of Memi. 


As a matter of fact we do find, to this day, representatives of the Aryan 
Race distinctions .till immigrants, who have not wholly lost their original charac- 
teristics. In Northern India whore the caste system fii’st 
hardened into law, the effect was to preserve a very considerable purity of blood 
amongst the Aryan castes. In many districts a fair, but not white, comple.xioned 
people of the three twicerborn castes may bo seen, especially amongst the 
Brahmans, and some of tho trading castes, who jealously guard the purity of their 
race. But in lower Bengal and, tho peninsula in the fusion ol tho Aryan and 
.aboriginal elements, in by-gone ages, was more complete, and the small number 
PuHion of mocR gauc Aryans were lost in the hordes of aboriginal tribe's, .so thaj- 
,rai in Southern India. individual Can HO longer bo associated with 

the color of his skin. Could tho compilers of the Code of Menu return t' life, 
and see tho Brahmans of South India of the present day, it is to bo iearod that 
they would fail to recognize in them the haughty and exclusive Aryan people 
who devised tho casto system. A “black Brahman ’’ would be as strange an 
anomaly to them, as a ‘‘black Irishman” or “ Knglishman ” would bo tons. 
An old Hindu proverb assorts that “ a black Brahman and a white Pariah ” ai-e 
to be regarded with suspicion. 

Human nature everywhere is superior to artificial codes, and in past times, 

’ there can be no doubt that tho Aryan people were never 
,or'^8onth°'h!dia ' mvo* strong enougli to conquer tho aboriginal races of tho south 
conquered by Aryqjn. arms. Their poUcy was one of intellectual ascend- 

,ancy and conciliation, and thoy attempted to include the aborigines in their own 
.social system, by grafting them on to the great order of Sudras, or servile castes. 
This, if the Aryan element was weak, could not be accomplished without 
an admixture with the numerically strong party in possession, and in procy^ss 
,of time the people claiming to be of Aryan descent would in no importan^y 
respect differ from the aboriginal people around them. 


Phvsiologloal results 
yof admUture of white 
rapes. 


The mixing of white and black races, physiologically 
considered, has never been found to result in the production 
.of an imprqyed race. 
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“ Nature produces no mules ! no hybrids, either in man or animals. When 
they accidoirtally appear they soon cease to be; for they are either non-productive, 
or one or other of the pure breeds speedily predominate's, and the weaker dis- 
appears. This weakness may be either numerical or innate. 

All history tends to show that where a fusion of races has occurred, the 
I'csulting generations approach more and more nearly to the type of the race 
which is numoricft^y the strongest. This has been the case in Mexico, where 
the prevailing type of the hybrid Spanish race has become almost purely Indian. 
India presents us with a modern example too, in respect of the Portuguese. 
The race mixture in this country has not been, as a rule, between the fair- 
complexionod Kuropean and the semi-Aryan castes, but of the white people with 
i 1 u‘ dai k-skinned races of purely aboriginal typo, and the experience of the last 
throe hundred years shows that there is no permanency in such a mixed race, and 
that it exists oidy as it reverts to the original type of the stronger of the two, and 
undoubtedly the same results have attended the fusion of the Aryan and non- 
AVyan elements of the Indian population. In those parts of the country whore 
the Aryans were strongly settled, and where they were tied down by rigid caste 
laws, there was but little fusion with the aboriginal people, and they still 
[u'eserve the characteristics of their race ; but in Southern India it was not so. 
'I'he earlier colonists intermingled with the people of the country, and, so far as 
race characteristics arc concerned, succumbed to the stronger. 

From time to time colonies of Aryan people from the north have moved 
niigraiicins sottlcd ill the south, and these have, in a greater 

of Arjftu degree, preserved their purity. Even within historic times 
fiiir-comploxioned Brahmans have followed in the wake of 
Mahratta plunderers, and seeing that the land was a pleasant land, “flowing with 
milk and honey,” have abided in it. But a fair-complexioned Hindu of the 
south can almost in every case assert that his ancestors came from the north, 
within a comparatively recent period, and in proportion to his fairness are tho 
probabilities of his Aryan descent. 

Tho Mussulman conquerors of India have, in later years, undergone precisely 
doKonora- procoss of raco degeneration as tho early Aryans did 

in their southern progress. In their case probably tho rever- 
sion to aboriginal typo has been a more rapid process than in 
the case of the Aryans, who wore hedged around with rigid caste rules ; the Mus- 
sidman invaders luu'o ever had a fatal facility for intermarrying with tho people of 
llu; country, and it is no wonder that, physically and mentally, they should have 
lalU.'ii to tho level of the people over whom they ruled. They have further 
at tempted to prosclitise, and sometimes employed force in the conversion of the 
people, drawing around theyi many of the despised helots of the Hindu tribes, 
and thus assimdating tlieir race in closer bonds with tho aboriginal inhabitants. 
Probably throe-fourths of the Mahoniedans of Southern India are wholly 
as regards race. 

/ In all that follows, therefore, in regard to tho divisions of castes, it must 
Haoo diHtiuMions of Understood that however strictly caste differences inav 

flit' , A ry an or non- Aryan „ i • i .i 

now mostly uow 00 iiicii 11 tallied, thcTc uro not, in the south of India 

distinctions botwocn the “twice-born’’ 


Horout 

i^^utliward 

CUHlOH. 


tion 
tnro. 


( 1 ) Kuox, Tho of Men, p. W. 
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Aryan and Sudra castes now observable, which, in an early period of Hindu 
history, undoubtedly existed. Caste has become, in later days' an institu- 
tion wholly different from what it was in its origin — -a measure to prevent 
the admixture of the white and dark races. No one can look at the 
Hindu people of this part of India now-a-days without the conviction that the 
fusion of races has been more or less complete, and that the fair-complexioned 
Aryans have, for the most part, disappeared in the presence of the more 
numerous dark races, to whom India is a soil in which they can prosper and 
multiply. The fair northern Brahmans are delicate exotics in Southern India. 
They cannot labor in employments requiring exposure to a tropical sun, any 
more than Anglo-Saxons can. They are probably shorter lived than the darker 
races, and if they had to work for their living as the black-skinned Pidlies and 
PariaJiH do, exposed all day long to the fierce heat of a tropical sun, they would 
soon die out. The plains of Southern India never could have supported a pure 
Aryan stock. 

III Southern India there is a curious division of Ilwidn castes, which exists 
of ■•riKht” P*'^*'*' countiy— tlio division of the “ right ” 

iind “ loft ” himd cuhIom ^ I'lulaiKjci) and “ left ” {Idaiigi’i) hands. Tlio origin of (he dis- 
tinction is lost in obscurity ; but we have seen that a similar division exists 
amongst the Sakti worshippers, althougli these religious sects appear to be in no 
way connected with the division of the Siidras into right and left haiuls. The 
people themselves can give no satisfactory account of the origin of tlio distinction. 
Some years ago wlien M. l'asr|uier, autlior of a Instory of India, was writing his 
book, lie endeavoured to obtain some information on the subject, and applied 
to influential Brahmans of Pondicherry to assist him. These gentlemen 
referred the question to the chief (Jnraoi Ohidambram, who referred it to learned 
pundits of Tanjore. T'hesc again passed on the question to the Arch-Brahman of 
Jagornath, he, in his turn, to the Brahmanical College of Benares, and the 
result of all these impiiries was that M. Pasquicr waS no wiser in the end than 
in the beginning. Not a single authority could throw any light upon the 
division of the castes into “ right ” and “ left ” hands. Abbe Dubois, after a 
life time of familiar intercourse with the natives, could make nothing of it. The 
fact of the existence of such a distinction has frequently intruded itself un- 
pleasantly upon the attention of Government, and in many feuds between the 
rival “ hands,” the peace has only been restored on calling out troops. Whatever 
the origin of .the dispute, it seems certain that the castes of the “ right hand” 
fraternity Olaim certain privileges which they jealously deny to those of tint 
“left” hand. The right hand castes, for instance, claim the prerogative of 
riding on horse-back in processions, and of appearing with standards hearing 
certain devices, and of erecting twrlm’ pillars to sustain their marriage 
booths, while the left hand castes may not have more than ekeen pillars, nor use 
the standards and ensigns belonging to the right hand fraternity. 

A 

The quarrels arising out of these small differences of opinion were 
frequent and serious in the seventeenth century that in the town of Madras it 
was found necessary to mark the respective boundaries of the right and left hand 
castes, and to forbid the right hand castes in their processions from occupying 
the streets of the loft hand, and vice vemi. 
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Tlie following list shows tlie moro imporlaiit of tlic castes which take part 
in the dispiiCe^ of the rival hands ” : — ^ 


Left Hund. 

Ohetties. 

Arlisiins. 

Oilnionger-s. 

V\\>\cr.s. 

Patnavais. 

Ii('ather workers (males). 
[’ullii'S (females). 


flight liiind. 

Vellalars. 

Kavaries. 

Komilies. 

Aeconnlaiits. 

Silk weavers. 

Ihillies (males). 

Pariahs. 

Leather workers (fc^males). 


It is curious that Iho females of two of the inferior castes should take 
dilFerent sides to their husbands in these disputes. The wives ot the agri- 
eiiltdiral labort'rs side with the left hand, while tlieir husbands help in fight- 
the battles of the right, and the shoemakers’ wives also take the side 
opposed to their husbarftls. Dunng these factional disturban(‘.cs the ladies wlio 
hold [)olitical views opposed to those of their husbands deny to the latter all the 
privileges of the connubial state, (kudain castes take no part in these feuds, 
and occupy a neutral position. These are Prahmaiis, Kshafriyas, shepherds, and 
the mixed castes (Satan i), who have practically foresworn casto observance. 

ThSs singnlnr division of the people is unknown in Bengal or Northern 
India, It obtains in greatest force in the extreme south, and it is not a little 
remarkable that history and tradition should bo silent regarding the origin of 
the custom. It is another instance of the tendency of tlie caste system to go 
oil extending beyond tlie limits which its early progenitors assigned to it. 

The use of the terms “ high ” and low ” casto in official descriptions of 
the people, Is to bo deprecated. 

The French Government at Pondicherry, and our own British Government, 
have frequently been asked to define what is a high ” casto 

Uso of (hr terms ^ t 

“high ’’and “low" and what a “ low ” casto, but our administrators, not at all 
^ ambitious of pulling the jirovcrbial hornet’s nest about 

their ears, liavo prudently declined to attempt a definition of this knotty point, 
fikie “ twicc-born ” caste.s claim to be above all otlier grades of society, just as 
the Norman conquerors of England claimed a superior social position to the 
Saxons whom theyjbuiid in possession. Among these three castes there are no 
contentions as to place and position, but it is not so with the §roat mass of 
aboriginal inhabitants, who accejited the position of Siidras under the casto 
system of the Aryans. Here (wory siib-division contouds for a bettor position 
than the one it occupies in [Miblic esteem. 

Some of the so called “ low” castes, and Pariahs, represent a people who 
were supreme in Southern India before the casto system was forced upon them, 
while the claims of the higher castes, to purity of descent, are sometimes more 
dubious. Caste is already learning to accommodate itself to existing con- 
ditions, and any attempt to define the respective positions of each caste would 
only help to perpetuate a social peculiarity, wliich has lived its day, and which is 
now the greatest bar to tlie advance of the Indian people in civilization and 
aptitude for self-government. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD (Brahmans). , 

The number of persons classified in the census returns as Brahmans is 
1,095,445, of whom 647,027 are males and 548,418 are females, the proportion 

of the latter to the former being 100'3 to 100 males. The 

Distribution. t m i • • • i- i 

distribution of this important custo is not a little curious, and 
stows very conclusively that the Aryan colonization of the yiouth could never 
have been the result of the conquest and subjugation of the aboriginal races. 

They are most numerous in Oanara, and in the northern districts of the 
Presidency. In South Canara they are 13 per cent., and in Ganjara they consti- 
tute 6*9 per cent, of the Hindu population. In the Godavery district 5*8 per cent. ; 
in the Kistna 7*2 per cent. ; in Nollore 4*0 per cent. ; in Chingleput 3*6 per cent. ; 
ill South' Arcot 1*9 per cent. In the Tanjore district still further south, vve find 
a sudden rise to 6*8 per cent. In Triehino[)oly again the proportion diminishes 
to 2*7 per cent. ; in Madura only 1*8 per cent. In Tinhevelly, the most southern 
district, 3*5 per cent. The Brahmans are rare in Coimbatore and Sah^m, where • 
the proportions are 1*6 and ] *5 per cent, respectively. In the remaining districts 
they average from 2’3 to 3*6 per cent, of the Hindu population. For the whole 
Presidency the average proportion of Brahmans is 3*7 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. The unequal distribution of the Brahman population is probably tlio 
Cans.., of uooHuai ilia- ^ of the occuputioii of favoi'ite sites by the Aryan people in 

u-ibution. ancient times. Wlicn Rama went fortli on his twelve years’ 

wanderings into the jungles, we read in the Ildniaijan<t of his meeting with soli- 
tary Brahman sages, dwelling as licrinits, amongst savage races, on the banks of 
rivers like the Godavery, Kistna, &c. The southern rivers in early times 
acquired repute as the abodes of sanctified Brahmans (Rishis), and the tendency 
was for the Aryan colonists to make for tho valleys and deltas of the Godavery*, 
Kistna, Cauvery, Vigai, and Tambrapoorni, where the soil was fertile, the water 
abundant and good, and the land pleasant to dwell in, rather than to spread 
themselves over tho forests and high lands of the interior, where the savage 
UdhshasAs and aboriginal races held possession. On .the western side of India 
the Brahmans passed down from tho Konkan and Deccan, in comparatively 
recent times, and settled more abundantly in Canara than they did in the 
southern district of Malabar. The Malabar Brahmans are thought to have been 
manufactured out of a fishing caste. This legend however is doubtful, and in 
all probability they represent an early immigration, subsequently isolated and 
cut off from the rest of India, by geographical position. Thus it is that the 
Brahman population of the present day is diffused most numerously in favored 
localities. As time went on, and certain places became holy and famous in 
connexion with the great men of tho past, an impetus would be given to suc- 
cessive bands of colonists and settlers to migrate to the favored spots. The 
aboriginal rulers of the country encouraged such migrations moreover by grants 
of lands, and by establishing temples and schools of learning, and by endowiiig 
them. There is a tradition that Brahmans were invited to settle in the valley 
of the Kistna river about the third century A.D., and they certainly seem to 
have made no progress in the south, prior to the decline of the Buddhist religion, 
The great antiquity claimed for the Brahman occupation of tho south is entirely 
without foundation. 
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The religious divisions of the Brahmans in this Presidency are, as in all 
ReiiRioufl diviJoDs of other castes, broadly those of Sivaites, Vishnavaites, and 
Brabmann. Lingdijcts, but a fow othcr rcligionists have been classed under 

the head of Brahmans. 


The following are the numbers of each 

\ 

NutTibers, 

Percentage 

of 

each Soct. 

X 

Sivaites 



717,774 

65 5 

Vishnavaites 



:3(>5,y.')2 

33-4 

Lingayets .. 



1,500 

01 

Other Religions ... 



1,(501 

0*2 

Roman Catholio Christians 



3,058 

0-3 

Pi'otegtant Christiana 



39 ' 

0'004 

Jains(U 



5,521 

Total... 1,095,445 

0-5 

Ago 


Here wo see that the worsldp of 8iva, or practically, the worship of destructive 
divinities, is tlie popular cult amongst the Brahmans of the south of India. 
In the Ganjam districf, close upon the scene of the worship of Vishnu in his 
incarnation as Jagcnmth^ the Vishnavaites amongst the Brahmans are in excess 
of the Sivaites, and the same residt is found in the Bellary and Chingleput 
districts, in both of which celebrated VisuNU temples are located, but in every 
other district the Sivaite form of worship predominates. 

There are at present three great divisions amongst the Brahmans as regards 
their religious philosophy. Thc.se are t\\(^ Smdrtd!^^ Mddhwds, Sri Vishnavdfi, 

The Smartas are the followers of Sankara Aciiarya, and while honoring the 
^ ^ whole Hindu triad, they especially worship Siva. In philoso- 

phy they are Adwaitas, that is, they believe that there is but 
Cno soul in the Universe, the soid of man being identical with that of God. The 
Madh\yas arc the followers of Madiiwa Charya, and ascribe 
supreme honor to Vishnu. They are Dwaitas in philosophy, 
and believe that the human soul is distinct from that of God. The Sri 
a , , Vishnavas are the disciples and followers of Ramanuja, and 

are, of course, worshippers of Vishnu. They hold philosophical 
views somewhat different from the other two sects. While they believe that the 
divine and human souls arc in some respects identical, yet, for all human purposes 
they are regarded as distinct, and that in life the human soul is subordinate and 
responsible to the divine soul. They are “ Fisishtd Adwaltds” “ or Adwaitas with 
a difference.” These philosophical speculations on the nature 6f the soul and 
its relations with the Supreme, are derived mostly from the views of the three 
great apostles of the Vedantist schools, who taught and flourished in Southern 
India, viz., Sankara AcmAfiYA in the ninth century, Ramanuja in the twelfth 
century, and MADifWACHARYA a little later. The distinctions are vital amongst 
Brahmans, but have no place in the theology of the common people. 

#Jt was proposed by the late Mr. Gover that the census tabulation should 
_^pocify thn number of Brahmans of each of these great religious sects, but pro- 
bably some difticulty occurred in the execution of the intention, for in the 
system of classification laid down by him, the idea was abandoned. However, 


MiclbwliH. 


(1) The Jains are not Brabmaus at all, bat some Jains were roturnod as ‘‘Jain Brahmans,” and these ware 
errouoousjj included amongst Brahmans iu the tables referring to religion and caste. 
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the present arrangement classes the Sri Vishnavas and MMhwis as “ Vi«hmi- 
vaites," and the SmArtas as “ Sivaites,” 

The Lingdyet Brahmans are very few in number. They belong to that 
division of the Jangams termed Arddhyds. They accept the 
doctrines of tho Jangams, except that they retain their Ciiste, 
and wear the sacred thread. , 

The Native Christian Brahmans arc found principally in South Canara. 

They were originally from the Konkan, awl, it is stated, were 


Lingiyete. 


CbriBtians. 


7 


forcibly converted to Christianity by the Portuguese/^) 
still retain some caste customs, such as refraining from eating the flesh of tin* 
cow, &c., but are said to be extremely observant of the rites and ceremonies of th«j 
Romish Church. 

The Brahmans who have embraced Protestantism are very few in mimlier. 
The functions of tho priestly caste, as laid down in the Code of Menu, are — 


1st , — YdjiinayrCy i.e., performances of holy sacrifices. 

2nd , — Yoajanam, assisting at the performance of such by othei’s. 

OatieB of Brahmans, ^rd, — Adliiijayrnuim ^ i.e., reading the Vf:DAS. 

4th, — Adhii/dpanavi, i.e., teaching the Viodas. ; 

bth, — Ddnam^ i.e., making gifts. \ 

6th , — Prilhigmhani, accepting gifts. ^ 

If any of these means of existence failed in supi)orting Brahmans, they lAight 
be permitted to resor^ to the occupations of the inferior classes, with certayi reslrie- 
tions as to the articles in which they might trade, supposing them to select tlie 
occupation of a Vaisya, We shall now be able to see how far the Brahmans have 
kept to the legitimate employments of their caste, and in what way they have 
departed from the rule of life which the Shdsiras lay down for them. If we turn 
to the tables showing how tho various castes are employed in the different 
districts, we shall find some extraordinary revelations in regard to tho present 
social position of the Brahmans. 

The male Brahman population of the Presidency is 547,027, and of these 


Preienfc occupation a 

338,934, or Cl’9 per 

cent., are entered 

in tho occupation 

of Brahmans, 


columns, and arc thus accounted for : — 

• 




No. employod. 

ProporHon in 100. 



""Govomraent Civil Service 

... 8,837 

1-6 

Professional 


Military or Police Service 

747 

01 



Learned Professions . . 

... 18,499 

34 



^Minor do 

... 55,604 

10*2 

Domestic 


Personal Service 

... 19,584 

36 



Traders ... ... ... 

... 12,910 

2-4 

Commercial 

**'( Conveyers 

969 

02 

Agricultural 

... 

Cultivators 

... 132,443 

24-2 * 



^Dresa 

165 

0*03 



Food 

... 1,778 

0-3 



Metals 

20 

0*003 

Industrial 


Construction 

55 

0*01 



Books 

40 

0007 



Household goods 

16 

0*003 



Combustibles 

11 ^ 

0002 


(1) Pharokh’a Gactteer of Sootb Indio, p, 661. 
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No employed. 

Proportion in 1 


^Laborers ... 

5,384 

10 

Jndetinile amK j 

Treperty ... 

64,545 

11-7 

Unproductive.^ 

Unproductive 

15,529 

2-9 


^0 tilers 

1,898 

03 




61*9 


Wo find I’G per cent, of male Bralimans in the civil service of the 
\iovernincnt. In Bellary 4d) per cent, of the Brahmans are 
j voinment Semco. employed, whilo in the Ganjam district there are only *4 

per cent. The reason of the great difierence is t hat in Ganjam the writer or 
accountant castes arc mainly the village ollicials, while in Bellary, when we 
ohtaiiK'd [)ossc ssion of the conntry, tlierc were no hereditary village officials of the 
wi'iter castes, and Brahmans, as the only educated people, were inducted into 
the ofhee. 


Tlio Bi’ahmanical element is strong in all the higher offices open to natives 
ot. India In tlio civil (le[)ai*tments. In every de[)artment of the administration 
tli(‘re are rc'prescmtativc's of this great class, who have boon the first to seize upon, 
and profit- by, the opportunities offered to the peo|)lo of India of educating them- 
^ solves in Avi'stern knowledge' under the British rule. 

fn th(‘ military and police depart nients of Government the Brahmans number 
oidy 7 1-7, or •] pei’ cent., and nearly all these belong to the police. Military 
duty is *110 more congeuinl to the soiitlKum Brahmans 110 % than it was in the 
(hi) s when tliey sefiarated from the gnnt warrior caste to assume priestly 
functions. . 


In the learned nnd minor prof(‘Ssions tlume are a considerable proportion of 
nrninM.iim as cuitiva. Brail lujiiis eiuployi'd, some as family and temple priests, some as 
uuci laacihoidriB. ast I’ologm's, souie as calendar Brahmans, or almanack makers. 


some as lawyers and doctors. In trade and commerce too 18,879 find occupation, 
but the gi'eat- bulk of this community arc occupiers and cultivators of land, or derive 


tlu'ir income from the poss(‘ssi()n of landed prop(‘rty. 182, 148, or 24*2 per cent., 
of t||e male Rrahmaus are classed as cultivators; and 61,545, or 11*7 per cent., 
as deriving income from property. As regards the cultivating Brahmans, their 


numbers vary givatly in ditiei-ent districts. In Tinnevelly 41*5 per cent, of the 


Brahmans are cultivator.s, in (fiiingleput 10*5 per cent., in South Canara 89-4 


per cent., while in Malabar, Cmldapah, and Vizagapatam only 8*2, 7*5, and 6*8 
per cent, respective^ are engaged in such occupations. 


In the southern districts, where the ryotwary system of tenure prevails, the 
Brahman landholders arc described mainly as cultivators.’’ As a rule, they do 
not wopk with their own hands in agricultural pursuits, but employ laborers of 
tlio old s(‘rv]le racers to till the ground, or enter into arrangements with them, to 
(mjoy the lion’s share of the profits of cultivation. In the northern districts, and 
in 4’anjore, tlii' Brahman land-owners figure chiefly as the owners ” of property 
(larfd) and as deriving their incomes from property. This means that in former 
days pious rajahs granted lands to Brahmans with the object of increasing 
learning and n'ligious observances in their dominions, whereas these lands are 
now, to a large extent, in the hands of secular Brahmans, who do nothing in 
furtherance of the objects for which the lands were alienated from the State. 
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The following absti'act will show the proportions of male Brahmans in the 
. , . several districts who either cultivate land under their own 

t»n)portion of caltiva- i • 

tion and Undhoidora. supervision, or derive their incomes from landed property : — 



Ooonpird in 


Cultivation 

Property. 


I’roportion per cent. 

Ganjam 


4*2 

Vizagapatam 

6‘8 

3.r3 

Godavery 

lly} 

39*3 

Kistna 

200 

12-9 

Nellore ... 

207 

10*9 

Cuddapah 

7-d 

23*9 

Bellaiy 

18*4 

5-3 

Kurnool 


25*1 

Chingloput 

40 ’T) 

0*5 

North Arcot ... i 

:31*2 

4-4 

South Arcot 

3(;*4 

1*3 

Tanjore 

12*0 

24*(i 

Trichinopoly 

;U*(i 

0*4 

Madura 

• .‘18*7 

0*7 

Tinnevolly 

41*5 

0*1 

Coimbatore 

22*9 

0*1 

Nilgiris 

0*5 


Saloni ... 

2G*<S 

1*8 

South Canara 

89*4 


Malabar ... ... — 

8*2 

1*4 

Madra.s ... 

M 

2-9 

• 

»• 

21*2 

11*7 

It will thus bo seen tliat the Braliinans have gradually sliifted their pi 

from that of mere priests, teachers, and Ix'ggars 

to th 


ianLd''”rktoorrcy* of substantial 0110 of a landed aristocracy. All otlicr occupations 
the South. insignificance i It comparison with tliat of landholders. 

As a rule, Brahman cidtivators have secured for tlieiiiBclvos the best lands in the 
country. By the proceeds of the land, tilled by serf-labor, they have increased in 
substance and grown wealthy, but they have contributed little or nothing by 
their own exertions, or foresight, to this result. A Brahman farmer considers it 
beneath his dignity to plough with his own hands, or to do any work beyond 
that of directing his laborers, or arranging with his sub-tenants. 

Upon the various industrial einployraeiits. Brahmans, except in the Prosi- 
.* denev town, where caste intolerance has had to accommo- 

InduBtrial employ- J , , , ,, o 

menu. Jate itself to the conditions ot the jilace, have hardly entered 

at all. As laborers, without any distinct occupation, they are numerous pnly in 
the Ganjam district, where, according to Dr. Hunter Brahmans have been, in 
past times, manufactured out of the inferior castes. It is not improbable that a 
similar process of conversion of lower castes into Brahmans has occurred in the 
south, but the present occupations of the caste do not wai’rarit the assumpyon 
that such has been the case on a scale of any magnitude. 

The Aryan communities of the south have much degenerated as regards 
race and complexion, but their early instincts appear to have been to stick by 


(1) Orisea by W. W, Hooter, vol i., p 
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t he land, and in all the changing circumstances of the country they have held 
fast to it as their primary occupation, the more intellectual duty of studying the 
Vkj)a.s, and thb performance of priestly functions, being loft to the few, and in 
no way regarded by the bulk of the Brahman population. 

The number of Brahmans classed amongst the unproductive classes is 
UuproductiTo iJrah. 1^,529. They represent the persons of this caste who subsist 
on aims, and lead a mcmdicant life, according to the primary 
rules of tlnnr ord\;r. The proportion of such persons is only 2*9 out of a 
hundred of male Brahmans, and in this respect also there is a great difference in 
the past and the present. It is no longer looked upon by the bulk of the Brah- 
mans of the south as meritorious to subsist on the bounty of the charitable. 
The bulk of them do not attcunpt to coTiform to Menu’s precepts in this respect, 
l)ut prefer to gain their living in otlu'r and more honorable ways. The change 
on the whole is for the pui)!ic advantage. j 

As regards their origin the Brahmans of Southern India are mostly what 
Divisions of Brah- <1^*0 Called Dnn'ida Brahmans, although there are some Qaur 
or NortluTii llrnhmans as well. 

The Vancha hnirnld an<l I^dicIki Oanni divisioiis are as follows : — 


Dr a 

1. AiMllifa. 

2. Muln’jitta. 
tt Dravida. 

4. Kaniataca. 

5. (hirjar. 


Gnuras. 

] IvaiK^jia, 
2. Saraswat. 
*f Caur. 

4. Utkala. 

5. Matilda. 


These divisions are a,i,oiin sub-divided into numerous others, named after 
districts, petty towns, or fillao-cs. 

iho (laitr and Drdruhi Brii.li mans' do not cat togetlicr or intermarry, and 
tjie Gaur tribes are entii-uly <listirict li'om ono anotlu-r, but the Drdcida or South- 
ern Biahmans, as regards tlio four first div^i.sions, may eat together, although 
thoy i.iroly intennarry. Sherring states tliat Mdhi'dfla and Gutflvdii Brahmans 
have been settled from gemeration to generation as permanent inhabitants of 
Bonarcs, and yet there is no intermingling between them and the northern 
tribes of Brahmans, and tliey continue as much' distinct from them as if they 
were a separate race of lieings. 

The Miihrdtta Bralunans are, beyoml doubt, the most intellectual and 
Mahraitft Brah. eucigetic (livisiou ol tho caste. When the Mfihrdftcis ovQwatx 
fcbo south and established a kingdom in Tanjore, the Brah- 
Tiians settled in lar<|c! mimliers wherever they could obtain lands, and the descend- 
ants of those Mahnitta Brahmans havo always occupied a prominent place in 
tho civil administration of tho southern districts. They are essentially a' fair- 
compltjxioned people. Some even with light greyi.sh eyes and aquiline features. 
In western India those Mahnitta Brahmans are at the head of the agricultural 
community, and hold almost a monopoly of office as village accountants, &o. 

The A ndhra or Telinga Brahmans havo, according to Sherring, eight sub- 
divisions, who do not oat together or intermarry. They are found mostly in the 
Northern or Coded Districts, but some have migrated to the south or Tamil 
districts. 


The Drdrida Brahmans are those who inhabit the Tamil country. These, 
as a rule, are scarcely distinguishable in features or complexion from the 
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other castes of the south. In Malabar the Brahmans are called Namburiy 
and they have no communication with Tamil Brahmans. They h^ld each other 
in the greatest contempt. The Namkuns are a remarkably fine, and physically 
handsome, race of people, and the legend of their origin from a race of fishermen 
is very improbable. The Kamdtaca are chiefly found in Mysore, 

Bellary, and Canara. There are about eight divisions amongst them, named 
principally after the locality of residence. They are mainly cultivators and 
village servants. 

The G2izcrdti Brahmans are not numerous in the Madras Presidency. They 
are reputed to be devoted to the study of Sanscrit literature in tlieir own country. 
•They hbld little or no intercourse with other of the Dravida tribes of Brahmans. 
There are said to be 84 sub-divisions amongst them. 

The Gotramsy or families of the Brahmans, it is impossible to speak of with 
certainty. Some of the native authorities give as many as 
155, but others say 39, IG, 9, 19. The original Gotnuns were 
named after Sevrn famous Rishis, but now-a-day it seems to be tlie j)ractica to 
describe the classes of Brahmans according to the country or village from which 
they first migrated, and hence the sub-divisions are so numerous and confused 
that no two authorities agree as to tlio number, or names of them. The names 
of some of these Goh'iDn^ are appended : — 

1 . Kfiseapa. 

2. Bharadwaja. 

3. Vasifthta. 

4. (laiithauui. 

5. Viswaiiiithra. 


G(5tram8. 


6. Athreya. 

7. Bathrayana. 

8. Agasthya. 


9. Jainadagni. 

10. Swatliatlua Papis 

11. Kaiisica. 

12. Strivatoha. 

13. Bhargava. 

14. Par^sara. 

15. Kanvaiitha. 

1C. Mythrcya. 


The great differonoo 
tetwoen Brahmans and 
other classes is in the 
objects of their wor- 
Phip. 


Amongst the Brahman community this one fact stands 
between Brahmans and distinct, that they do not iiidulgc in tljo worsliip 

of Gi'dma Dfcaidy the village gods, to which the aboriginal 
population almost exilusively bow down. 

It is not pretended that there are not Iiero and there aj)Ostalo Bralnnans 
who, for filthy lucre’s sake, will degrade their office by serving in village tem- 
ples, and doing homage to the gods of the people. In Tinnovclly, according to 
one authority, some Bralimans join in sucli worship, and tlm Talisildar of the 
Virdachollum taluq reports that Gurnhil Brahmans in the Tamil districts of 
Southem India do so, but the great mass of the Brahmauical caste have kept 
themselves, to some extent, aloof from the debasing beliefs of the dark races of 
the South. Much that, is foolisli, bloody, aud indecent has undoubtedly been 
incorporated Into the Brahmauical worship, but such as it is, this worship, 
public and private, is directed mainly to Siva, Vishnu, or Sakti, not to tho 
gods many of tho multitude. It is accounted a dishonorable thing for a 
Brahman to connect himself with the worship of village deities. In reviewing the 
manners and customs of the other castes, we shall see how wide is tho gulf iu 
this respect between the Brahman and tho other sections of tho community. 

As regards general customs, the widows of Brahmans ^re not permitted to 
re-marry, nor is concubinage amongst them tolerated as a 
OwtomsofBrabmani^ ^ practice. They burn their dead, except young children 

ftnij mendicants, who are usually buried. 

35 
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Some Brahmans are so far vegetarians, that their animal diet is restricted 
to milk, curda,^ and buttor, but others again cat mutton, goat-flesh, and fish, 
sparingly. As a rule they are a temperate people, egphewing intoxicating 
beverages; but in large towns, and amongst tlic younger men, who are impatient 
of the trammels caste imposes upon them, the use of strong drinks is becoming 
common. Bralimans are not fond of an active life of physical exertion. They 
eat too much sugar and butter in their diet, atid grow fat early in life. 

Iho following (juotation from Sherrings — “ Hindu TriJx's and Castes ^' — gives 
a very fair exposition of the present position of the caste, in which I agree in the 
main : — 


“ Iho Brulnnan occupies the highest rank among ITindns for at least tlircc reasons. The first is 
his assuinod sanctity. By tlio jieoplo generally ho is regarded as a pure, stainless, fwice-bom being, 
divine as well as linman, worthy of unliounded admiration and worship Ho is tho priest of the Hindu 
religion, diroctingtho coremonios jierformcd at tho temples, sacred wells, sacred tanks, sacred rivers, and 
at all othiH hallowed places throughout the land. Ho is present to sanction, and give effect to, the great 
social festivals of his countrymen hchl at marriages, at births of sons, and at deaths. Ho casts the 
hor^isoope, tells tho lucky days, gives spiritual counsel, whispers ManfniR or mysterious words, executes 
magical incantations and clian^is, and is at once household god, family ijiriest, and general preceptor 
and guide in belialf of the many millious of Hindus residing in tho vast country lying between the 
Himalayas and Cape Comorin. 

‘ The second reason of tho Brahman’s superiority is that for many ages, perhaps from the outset 
of his career, when, with other Aryans, ho first entered the jilainH of India, he has been intellectually 
in advance of the rest of the Hindu race. Endowoil with an extremely subtle, rather than a powerful, 
mind-which by long habit p(>rj)etiiated from age to ago, and from family to family, lie lias trained to 
the utmost keenness— dogmatic, self-\\illed, pertinacious, and extremely arrogant and vain, he has 
in turn encountered and beaten the intellects of all the other tribes, and has attained the position of 
a victor, with whom it is eoiisidered to he hopeless infatuation to contend. 

“ The third reason is a conscipicnec of the second. The Brahman is not only a thinking, but also 
a reading man. He possesses, and perliaps reads, the holy canon— Vddas, Shastras, and Pnr^nds. 
He has been tho author of Hindu literature ; helms interpreted its secrets to his countrymen; he 
ha^ shariienod his own understanding by its instrumentality, hut has withheld it from them. 


“Other reasons might easily be adduced to account for the Brahmairs elevation above all other 
Hindu tribes. But these are some of the most important, aud will suffice. Light of complexion his 
forehead ample, his countenance of striking significance, his lips thin, and mouth expressive, his eyea 
quick and sharp, his fingers long, his carriage nolfle and almost siildime ; tho true Brahman, uncon- 
taininated by Enropeau inllnenco and manners, with h.s intense self-consciousness, with the prond 
conviction of superiority dcpicbnl in every muscle of his face, and manifest in every movement of his 
body, is a wonderful specimen of humanity walking on Hod’s Earth. 

“Yet tho Bralurmn hm Ihc.l h,s da.y. preatigo is rapidly on tho deoline, and ig only 

maintained at its ancient pitcli m rernolo villages and m tlio fastnossos of superstition in great cities 
Jlero, as of ohi, it enveloj^ him like a glory. But tho further he moves from such places, the more 
dim becomes the glory, until it fades away altogether. Kducation aud other influences are treating 
tho Brahman roughly. Yet the fault is Ins own. • Ife lias had a bettor start by reason of his great 
natural endowments than any Hindu of tho other castes below him ; hut ho has neglected hia 
opportunitic.s. 1 fear he has been too proud, too sclf-sat.sfiod, to avail himself of them Some of hia 
raee-not many-have however done so, and .succeeiled. But, in proportion to their numbers and 
importance, the Brahmans, especially tho pandits, or those Brahmans who are regarded as men of 
learning, not merely by other castes, hot also hymemhers of their own, have not applied themselves 
to the ucipiisition of the knowledge imi.arted in the colleges and schools established by the English 
in Iiiflia tu an eipial dogivo with some of the castes inferior to them (I.) 

■■ Kducation in the Jiuropean sense is fast stripping the Brahman of his divine assumptions, and 
rodj^olng him to the condition of ordinary Iminanity. But to this condition ho does not wish to come. 
W«n he, in the spirit of true pliilosophy, to submit calmly to the changes tthich are coming over tbs 


(1) This remark does not apply to the Brahmans of .Southern India. They have Iwen Ihe first to appraoiate tho 
efludil^"'" » monopoly of the highei adminialrative offices ojiea to natives 
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land, and endeavour to turn them to his own advantage, he might still occupy the highest position 
intellectually among all Hindu tribes, as he has done so long and so persistently. But his belief in 
Brahmanism, in the systems, and habits, and traditions of his ancestors prevents liiih from exercising 
a wise judgment in the cftattor. He claims, in virtue of his casto, special honor and attention. 
Should he condescend to receive or impart instruction in his own dearly cherished sacred literature, 
in the odilbational establishments organized by the (Jovernmeut or missionaries in the country, he 
must bo granted exceptional privileges. From a kindly, though perhaps injurious, consideration for 
his sensitiveness, such exceptional privileges he, for the most part, obtains. Similarly, in other 
concerns, he likes to regard himself as needing special arrangements for meeting liis special circum- 
stances. And it must be confessed ho is very often successful in attaining his wishes, not only with 
Europeans, but also with Hindus, for they both desire to pay him respect for tlie sake of what ho is> 
and of the brilliant associations connected with his tril;)e. Yet it is (certain that lie is thereby left 
behind iU the groat race of improvement which the Hindus have commenced. 

** Sometimes — and the instances are not infrequent, and indeed in certain parts of the country are 
numerous — the Brahman is content to stand on a level with others, and easts in his lot with them. 
At once he proves his eipiality with the best of them, and often his superiority. He is quick in the 
acquisition of knowledge ; he makes a sharp accountant, he is a clever diplomatist ; an acute lawyer ; 
a subtle, if not a profound, judge ; an accomplished professor; anolFoctivo wTitor. lie need never be 
ashamed of his abilities, or ask special favors for liimsolf. Ho is by nature mentally strong ; \nd 
might, if he chose, be in future the leader of public thought in India as he has been in the past. 

“ But ho is not prepared for such a social revolution, and is consO(|uently unconsciously giving 
place rapidly to others fur below him in caste rank, and who, in former times, w'cre of little or no 
consideration at all, but who are now already tripping him up and passing on to the front. The 
Kayasth or writer caste, and the Yaisya or trading casto, arc seizing the golden opportunities that 
education, civilization, and a thousand favorable circumstances are, in those days, placing within the 
reach of tjjc natives of India, and arc striving with conspicuous success to make the best use of them. 
It is not too much to affirm that in regard to the past they aro taking in the development and growth 
of the nation, and in promoting its prosperity they aro even at the present time of more account than 
the Brahmans, blindly treading the old well-worn tracks, which, from the infatuation of obstinacy and 
folly, they seem unwilling and unable to abandon.” 


THE WARRIOR CASTES (fukalrinas). 

The next caste in importance, according to Brahmanical authority, is the 
warrior or governing class. The modern representatives of 
Toa'ierii tliis Order of the Community aro not numerous in Southera 
India. Tho census returns account for on]y*190,415 of them 
in the whole Presidency, and of these 97,115 are males and 93,300 females, tho 
proportion of the latter being only 96 to 100 males. 

The Kshatriyas form only 0'6 per cent, of tlie Hindu population. 

They are most numerous in Vizagapatam, Godavery, Nelloro, Cuddapah, 
North Arcot, "South Canara, and the town of Madras. 

In the far south of Tinnevelly there is a colony of Rdjputu in Strivilli- 
puttur taluq, where there are some thousands of them, but how, and when, 
they came to settle there, I have not been able to ascertain. In the districts 
where there wer# formerly large independent territories, it was the custom of 
the rulers to employ Rajputs as soldiers and peons, and thus their southward 
migration would be accounted for. 

The Rdjputs of the south have undoubtedly degenerated. Even in 
' „ : , Northern India their custom of choosing low-caste women 

taown. for Wives has caused a deterioration ot race, and so lar as 

Isomplexion and general appearances go, there is very little in the Rajputs of 
.the present day.to indicate their Aryan origin. 
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The sub-divisions of the Kshatritjas found in this part of India are chiefly 
of the following classes : — 


Arasar (Tamil) 

Gory a Kshatriya 
Bondiliar 
Bhat R;ij«'ih 
Manu ... 

Pandyakulfim ... 

Rnjavar (IV'lugu) 
Nandainaiidaliiifi Rajulu 
Murikin^ti R^jah 
Suryavarnsapu Rajulu 


... Klng^H Caste. * 

Kshatriyas of the Oorya country. 

... Rajputs of spurious origin. ^ , 
... Bards who sing the praises of kings. 
... Name implying descent from a Meniu 
... Descendants of Paudiyus. 

... King’s caste. 

Of the Nandamandala country. 

Is’arncd from the locality, 

... Of the Solar race. 


Of tliose tho laoat iiuinorous aro tlio Bonildiitr and llluil RJJdh sub-castos. 

InthocoiisusolassificaLion, soiiioofthc lieadrnen of oilier tribes are returned 
Some cntri«, in tbo Ksliatriyas ; and amongst the Cliristian Shanars of Tinne- 
- returned themselves as of tho warrior 

caste, ^ The tendency of the people to assume a caste descent 
above what they aro entitled to is so great, that considerable caution must be 
exercised m admitting that the whole of tlic persons classed as Kshatriyaa have 
any claim to the title. 


Of tho ordinary Ildjpnfa there is very little to remark. They are nowhere an 
lUjpntg. ' important class of the community. They are largely engaged 

m agricultuio; some own estates and live on the income 
derived from their property ; a few arc in the civil and military service of the 
Government ; more aro in personal service, and occupied as laborers, and some 
in trade. ()5-2 per cent, of the males arc entered in the occupation columns as 
engaged in some employment. Tu their general customs they resemble tlie 
Brahmans more than any other class. Five out of fourteen authorities consulted 
on the sulijcct report that in religion they worship the village deities as well as 
Kuh or VisHNir. Three authorities describe them as addicted to Sakti worship, 
and two say that they adore tire (m/a/). They observe the Iloolcc and Dasarah 
festivals, and tli if festivals connected with Siva, Vishnu, or Sakti worship. They 
burn their dead, except young children, .and their widows are not re-married. 

. The Gdtrna of Riijpnts are derived from the names of Rishis, but no 
piformation lias been givmi in reg'ard to the number, 

iho Bond Hi or Boriddior R.djjnds aro said to obtain their name from 

Bond.ii Rdjpau. Mr. Sherring says,, the 

Bondcla caste is to be found in Benares, and the Bondeoots are 
common in Oude. They are said to liave sprung from the union of a Rajput with 
a slave girl. The name k the same, or nearly the same, in all the Dravi. 
dian languages. They claim to be Rajputs, but appear to |iave degenerated, 
Tho Bimitra of this sect aro said to bury their dead, while the Vishnavaiteahnrn, 
In ti^iG Kailri taliui of Cuddapah, all are said to bury. The custom in this 
respect appears to differ in different localities. Besides Siva and ViSHNO 

worship, thi ee of eight authorities wl.o give particulars of this section of the 

Kshatriyas agree in stating that they worship village deities as well. All say 
that re-mari-iage of widows is not permitted ; one states that concubinage oj 

(1) Elliot’s Supplemontury Glossary, yol. i , p, 46. 
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widows is permissible, while seven agree that it is not. The Bondiliar Rdjputa 
are generally cultivators, pcoiw, or the body guards of zemindars. 

The Bhat Rdjdhs hold a debateable position amongst the castes. Some 
assert that they have no claim to be considered Kshatriyaa, 
while others admit the claim ; and, as a fact, they wear the 
* pavitra, or sacred thread, and for the present they have been classed with the 
' warrfor tribes. Sherring describes them as a mixed caste, springing from 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Their caste name implies their position. They are the 
bards and minstrels who sing the praises of the Kshatriya race, or indeed of great 
men, in general, and especially of those who liberally reward the singers. They 
are a wandering class, gaining a living by attaching themselves to the establish- 
ments of great'men, or in chanting the folk loro of the people. The practice of 
thV caste, in regard to the disposal of the dead, is various : some burn and some 
bi ly. Their treatment of widows is also a matter of local custom. In some 
di^ricts the widows may be re-marricd, and in others not; and the same remark 
allies to the concubinage of widows. They are mostly Vishnu worshippers^,* ' 
^hd in only one district is it reported that they worship village deities, 
y The Kshatriya tribes in Southern India have never had any acknowledged 
j/ footing. It seems to be the case that the Brahmans colonized 

erJindi^^Tot^of^Kaht aouth independently of their aid, for except in a few locali- 
tnya origin. where the presence of Kshatriyas is easily accounted for, 

they hold no place. The kings of Southern India in ancient times made*no claim 
to descent from the warrior castes. Their origin was of much greater antiquity. 
Rima, in his invasion of Ceylon, was assisted not by an array of monkeys, as the 
legend goes, but by the ugly and monkey-faced tribes of the south, a fierce and 
warlike people then, as now, and in physical power, endurance, and courage, as 
superior to the degonSrate Ksliatriya races of the noj’th, as light is to darkness. 
An eminent authority has said : The fact is Rajputs have had their day, and 

are now a down-going race. Partly the furnishing (ff armies and feudal hosts has 
exhausted the material, and corrupted the simplicity of their original villages ; 
partly infanticide and other causes tend to diminish their number. . . . They 
cook once a day with groat fuss and form, almost every man for himself, after 
the most approved Hindustani hishion, and are very particular about caste 
marks. Their widows may not re-marry ; and it is their excessive point of honor 
to marry their daughters to none but men of the best tribes, that renders the 
daughters such a burden to them, and makes female infanticide unfortunately so* 
common amoilgst them. Their wives are again shut up after the Mahomedan 
fashion, and are lost for agricultural labor.’* 

In a former portion of this report I have spoken of the tendency^ of the 
Degeneration of RAj. numerically Stronger race to assume the dominant character- 
put tribefl. istics, in the mixture of superior and inferior races. The 

degradation of the Rajputs is the result of intermixture with lower races, and 
their custom of slaying their own female infants tends to hasten their downward 
progress. Where these customs obtain it is not to be wondered at that the 
Kdiatriyas should have ceased to yield those qualities which make armies and 
racdb invincible. The late Bengal army was composed n^jiinly of Rajputs and 
Brahmans, and "when the men mutinied and were left to their own guidance, 
they showed neither soldierly virtues, nor the common courage that might have 


(1) OMspbeiri Sthaologjof l&di*. 
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been expected of tbe descendants of an Aryan race. In these respects* and in 
physical strength and endurance, the hybrid Aryan race is not to be compared 
with the hardy, aboriginal tribes of the south, but this cbmmon-sense view of 
the question finds no favor with certain dochmaires who argue that, because the 
southern tribes have had internal peace for three quarters of a century, they aro 
no longer fitted for military service. 


THE TRADLVG CASTES {Chrftics). 

The groat division of the Hindus in ancient times into four classes, placed 
Trariinp casten of traders and farmers in the third order, the Vaisyas, As 
mixed orif^nii. foriucd tlio strciigt li of a community, they were ac- 

credited with an origin from the thighs or loins of Brahma. But in the present 
day tlio trading castes have got separated from the agriculturists, and in the 
ISoflth of India it is the representatives of the trading classes alone whose 
claims to belong to the rut.vy/u.s aro generally admitted. In point of fact there 
can bo no doubt that many of the aboriginal people are now classified amongst 
the trading castes, from tho simple fact tliat families have, for centuries past, 
confined themselves to trade, and have either taken the affix of ‘‘ Chetti or 
“ Sotti,” or tho title has been accorded to them by common consent. 

Shearing remarks that tho Vaisyas and 8udras have become so intimately 
blended that it is hard to point with precision to any leading distinction between 
them. All indeed, for the most part, that can be said respecting them amounts 
to tho statoinont, merely, that certain castes are purer Vaisyas or purer Siidras 
than others. Here and there a Vaisya caste may be found with an iiTeproachablo 
liacago for many generations.^ * It is not improbable tlTat a small number of 
Vaisya castes, of great strictness in tho observance of tho rules of their order, 
may bo descended from pritnitivo Vaisya tribes, with little or no intermingling 
with other castes.” (^) 

In the Madras Presidency 714,712 persons, or 2’4 per cent, of the Hindu 
Nuraborg and distri- population, have bccii returned as belonging to the various 
trading castes. It is not, however, to be inferred that thQ 
whole of those are of Ai’yau descent. Many wear the sacred thread, and claim to 
bo Vaisyas. Some of them are clearly foreigners, and are known as Mdrwdries^ 
(iuz^rdtis^ Ldlds, Others, who aro not of recent immigration, have the fair 
complexion, high forehead, and intellectual caste of feature, which tells of l^eir 
Aryan blood. Many Chetties are clearly of aboriginal descent. The trading 
castes split up into many divisions, and some of them intermarry less with 
tho people amongst whom^ they reside than any of the other twice-born 
castes. They have settled chiefly in places where trade and commerce have 
attracted them, and are by no means equally distributed throughout the 
cou^itry. They are more uumerous in proportion to other classes in Kistna, 
Nelloro, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Madura, Coimbatore, and most so of all in the 
town of Madras. Every town has a proportion of them. The Chetties are few in 
number in South Canara district only, and here tho trade of the country s^ms 
to have fallen into other hands, i.e., Brahmans, Mussulmans, » and others. In 
Canara and Malabar, where few of them figure as traders, we find that a largey 

— ^ --- ~ 

(1) Hinda Tribes and CMtes, Sherriog 
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proportion are described as cultivators, and the reason appears to be that they 
advance money on growing crops of pepper, ginger, turmeric, and jither produce, 
superintend the cultivation themselves, and ultimately obtain possession of the 
land. The proportion^ of the sexes amongst the trading castes are almost equal ; 
there are 357,749 males and 356,903 females, or 99*8 females to one hundred 
males. The sub-divisions of these trading castes are niimo- 
8 ub 4 itwioni. vo\x^. In the census returns they are entered under about 

ninety difteront designations, but most of these refer to the localities inha- 
bited. The greater part of the people are classified as “ or “ Ih'ri 

Chetties^^^ and‘‘ Komaim ” (from different localities), Banijias^ Mdnrdries, Oil mon- 
gers, Kdsikkdrd, or bankers, and oven some of the less fortunate traders are 
described as Bankrupt Cheitiesr 

The Komati Chettics all claim origin from the Vaisya division of the Hindus. 

The term appears to bo unknown in the north-west of India, 
for Sherring does not mention it, and the authorities con- 
sulted in this Presidency are divided in their views as to its meaning. Sc.'viio- 
say it comes from Go-mafm (sprung from a cow); othbrs say Kumail (design- 
ing) ; one authority gives go-maii {go cow, maii—minA or sense, cow minded, i.e,, 
calm, quiet people). The word is the same in all the southern languages. They 
are generally said to have migrated from some place in the north, and a fe>v 
authorities mention Pennaconda, which was a place of importance under tlio 
Vijayanaggur dynasty. They are divided into goirams or r/ua.s, and most autho- 
rities agree in fixing the number at upwards of one hundred. No one has 
ventured to give a list of the Gotras, 

In religion the Sivaites generally predominate in the trading castes, and as 
regards the Kdmatis some worship Vishnu and some Siva; 
a few also are Jdiuptyels. The opinion is generally concurfod 
in that the Kdmatis worship the goddess Kdmdkchi J^aromesirari, and five out 
of eighteen reporters record that they also w'orship village deities. The almost 
exclusive occupations of this branch of the caste are trade and mercantile pursuits. 
They burn their dead, except in the case of young children, unmarried people, 
and ascetics, who are buried. They do not approve of widow re-marriage, nor 
of their use as concubines. 

The Vdmyars, or oil pressers and dealers, form another important section of 
the traders. In Tamil they arc called Vdniyar : in Hindustani 
^ Oil Merchanta. Teli; in Cauaresc Sunn, a; in Tolugu Gdndia Vdndhi, The origin 

of^the name i& said to bo the Sanscrit Vdnik—tvnAe, and the Rev. Dr. Caldwell sug- 
gests merchant. There are evidently many persons of mixed origin in this 

occupation, for five Authorities speak of them as Vaisyas by repute and custom, 
while six others declare them to be Siidras. Ihese people for the most part 
deal in oil seeds and press oil, and some cultivate also. They worship either 
iSivA or Vishnu, and most of them village deities as well. In funeral rites they 
appear to practise both burying and burning, as may be the custom of the ca.ste in 
the locality where they reside. • In the Carnatic the widows are not allowed to 
re-marry, but in Canara, according to the Rev. A. Maimer, they may. In this 
district also they worship Bhutds (devils or evil sprits),^ The oilmongers are 
sensitive on the subject of their caste position, and wish to be considered VaLsyas> 
but it is the fact that in JM^enu’s time they wore described as one of the mixed 
C^tes^ and the reports received here from different parts of the country go to ^ 
k ' 
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show that the claim to Aryan descent, or to caste purity, is a very doubtful 
one. In Bei^gal the oil merchants hold a rather low position amongst the Sddra 
castes, and, although for convenience they have been Included amongst the 
trading castes in the census returns of this Presidency, it is not intended to be 
thereby implied that they have any claim to Vaisya descent. 

Another groat division of the trading casteij comprises the people who are * 
B&nkon and money bankers, and money dealers of the people. In the south 
lenders. generally described as Kdsikkdrar This division of 

the people appears to have preserved considerable purity of race. They are 
mostly fair-complexioned, and intellectually featured, with stout and well- 
formed limbs. Their monetary transactions are often on a large scale, and the 
bankers of Marwar and Guzerat are to bo found in every part of the country 
where there is business to be transacted. In the North-west they are known 
as Agnriodld^, and Tui/s. Their general reputation for integrity stands 

high, and it hardly ever occurs that their drafts are dishonored. Amongst? the 
,, p^aplo who borrow money at usurious interest, with small prospect of repaying 
it, the native money dealers are accounted hard and avaricious, but no worse 
charge is made against them than a liking for liigh interest, and a pimctual and 
regular repayment of advances. Money lenders, all the world over, have hard 
things said of them by borrowers, and human nature is much the same in India 
as it is in other countries. The lenders like good interest, and the borrowers are 
generally* unable to give substantial security, so tliat the rates of advances rule 
high, in proportion to the irnpecuniosity of the applicants. 

On the whole the trading and money-dealing castes of the Hindus are an 
important section of the community. They have not the whole field to them- 
selves, for many Mahomodans and Hindus of other castes are now competing 
with them, but they hold their own, as communities possessing capital, gifted 
with the spirit of enterprise, and free from the vice of personal extravagance, 
must always do. They care very little about Government service, civil or 
military, and especially disincline to the latter. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES ( 

We come now to deal witli the people who are the real backbone of the 
country, the cultivators of the soil. It will be quite impossible in a report of 
this nature to do ny^re than briefly glance at the characteristics of the many 
divisions of the agricultural classes. 

The YeUdlars may be taken as a typo of the agriculturists in the Tamil 
Voiiaiars, .a type of couiitry. They have a tradition to the effect that they are 
the Agriouiturui Castes. descondauts of foreign emigrants introduced by the 

Pdndyas; but, if this be the case, the admixture of foreign blood has been lost in 
the course of ages, and there is nothing now to distinguish them from th0^ 
abori^nal children of the soil. They speak a pure Tamil and no other language. 
They are chiefly the ryots or farmers of the districts they inhabit. Those who 
are well to do, like the Brahman farmers, do not work with their own hands, 
but employ persons of inferior castes to do their menial work. They are a peace- 
loving, frugal, and industrious people, and in the cultivation of rice, betel, 
tobacco, &c., have perhaps no equals in the world. The Velldlwrs will not 
condescend to work of a degrading nature. Some are well educate, 

■*: ; ^ 
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employed in Government service, and as clerks, merchants, shop-keepers, &c., 
but the great bulk of them are the peasant proprietors of the soil, and confine 
their attention to cultivation, V, 

In religion the Velldlars are mostly Sivaites, but their chief worship is that 
of the village gods. They keep the Pongal and D'tpdvali 
^Heiigionan u# mB. especially. They mostly burn their dead, but some 

► bury. The re-marriage of widows is not allowed, and as regards eating and 
drinking, they follow very much the practices of the Brahmans. For adultery, 
if the fault has been committed with a person of the caste, a woman is seldom 
divorced, unless her shame has become very public. From their rigid 
^,dherence to caste customs, they are in social position almost equal to the 
Brahman cultivators. There is not that hard line of separation between 
Brahman and Sddra in Southern India which obtains still in the North-west, 
In some districts the Vellalars adopt the title of “ Pillai,” a term signifying 
^ sons of the gods,’ which is used also by the shepherd and accountant castes. 

A custom prevails amongst the Karakat Vdldlars in the hill districts of 
Velldlars of tho Ma- Madura, which may be noticed. Those people were probably ^ 
an oft-shoot of the low-country Vdldlars before the latter 
^,dopted tho customs of tho Aryan colonists. 

“When an estate is likely to descend to a female on default of male issue, 
she is forbidden to marry an adult, but goes through tho ceremony of marriage 
with some young male child, or, in some cases, with a portion of her father’s 
dwelling house, on the understanding that she shall be at liberty to amuse her-r 
self with any man of her caste to whom she may take a fancy, and her issue so 
begotten inherits the property which is thus retained in tho woman’s family. 
J^umerous disputes originate in this singular custom? and Madura Collectors 
have sometimes been puzzled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child 
pf three or four years was the son, or daughter, of a boy of ten or twelve.^’^^) • 

While the Velldlars may be taken as a representative caste of cultivators 
m Southern India, it should be noted that they are mostly confined to the Taniilr 
speaking districts, On the other hand, there are other agricultural tribes which 
have migrated to the Tamil country, whose language betrays their origin. In 
jthe Madura district, Mr. Nelson shows that in a population of 1,700,000 in 
1851, there were 300,000 persons who spoke Telugu or Canareso, and the 
Telugu sejijlers are especially to be found scattered throughout tho southern 
distri9ts. 

Tho Kavare are a body of Telugu people, divided ipto about eighteen 
* castes and sub-castes, who have in part migrated to the Tamil 

Katare, a Telugu agri- • m * 11 , 

^uHurai caste. Country. 1 hey were pnmariiy an agricultural people, holding 

on military tenures, residing upon and working their own 
lands, by the aid of inferior castes. By common consent they have received a 
high place in the social system of India. The Baiigi section of this caste are to 
a great extent engaged as petty traders, hawkers, &c. Some "bf them own ships, 
and are sailors, but the Kavare people appear in some respects to resemble tho 
Velldlars, and, as most of their sub-divisions are agricultural, they have been 
plassed with the cultivating castes. 

_ ^ ^ . 

(1) Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, vol. ii., p, 8$. 

(2) NelBuu’a Manual of the Madura pistript, part 2. 
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The Tottiyars are one of these sub-divisions, and are largely settled in the 
T( 5 ttiyarp, a sub.oaate Madura district, wliither they came some four or five centuries 
of agncuituiai castg^. during tho Vijayauaggur dynasty. They are said by Mr. 

Nelson to bo “ an industrious and energetic race, and great proficients in the art 
of reclaiming waste lands.” They, as well as most of the Telugu agriculturists, are 
professors of tho Vi^luiatmiie faith, ‘‘but in private,” says Ward in his Survey 
Account,” “ each family has its household deity. They have gurus of their own ^ 
caste, instead of Brahmans, one of whoso privileges appear to be to lie with tho 
wives of their disciples whenever they feel inclined. 

“ After marriage it is customary for tho Tuttitfar women to cohabit with 
their husbands’ brotliers and near relatives, and with tlieir uncles ; and, so far 
from any disgrace attaching to them in consequence, the priests compel them to 
keep up tho custom if by any chance they are unwilling. Outside the family 
circle tla^y affect to bo st rictly chaste.” 

Vf‘[au)(i castes in tho Telugu country arc practically the same as tho 
Fr/WA/rs in the I'ariiil districts. They held formerly on military tenure, and mado 
^ "Ifdbd and faithful soldiers. Tho cultivators of tho Ceded and Central districts 
are called Kd/nis or Kdpulu, In Bombay they are known as Kuiuhls. In the Nor- 
thern districts as Kdjjus or Naidus^ Kammardrs^ and Kaviinds, In Canara they 
are called Bhullurs. In Malabar the Nuirs are the corresponding class 
of land-occupiers, and these appear formerly to have had a military tenure 
Numerous sub.divi. <^f tlicir laiids. Tlio sub-divisions of these cultivating castes 
* arc exceedingly nuinerous and perplexing. In the census 

schedules no fewer tluin 590 names are entered of agricultural castes, though 
in many cas(‘s these are merely repetitions of names, with slight variations 
or descriptions referring to tho localities in which they reside. The sub- 
divisions of tho cultivating castes are endless, and no object is to be gained 
by noticing thorn in detail. For all practical purposes we have to inquire 
whom they represent in tho social system ot the Hindus, and there can 
be no (piestlou that they are, in the main, the chief representatives of apre- Aryan 
immigration, partly aboriginal perhaps, and partly Turanian in origin. 

As a people connected with, and attached to the soil, they have split up 
into many divisions. We know that in Europe thoro is a great difference in 
manners and customs of tho people who have engaged in cultivation, even within 
limited areas of country. A farmer of Somers(‘tshire, who keeps cows and 
makes cheese and butter, is a different ord(‘r of being, in thought and habit, tp 
one of Norfolk or Mkl-lothian, who grows corn and turnips, and there is very'^' 
little in common between them. 

In India tho circumstances of provincial isolation are aggravated by the 
institution of caste. As a rule all the Telugu, or northern, agriculturists think 
themselves superior to tho T^mil cultivating castes. In the Madura district 
Mr. Nelson tells us that soon after the establishment of the Ndyakan dynasty, 
m ^ho Telugu immigrants became so numerous, and grew so 

Miration of Telm^a t* • ^ ® 

to Tamil dis- intiucntial, t liat tho Josuit priosts of Madura regarded tbeixii 
with the Brahmans, as constituting tho chief part of the 
people, and that at the present day the poorest and most ignorant Telugu bangle* 
seller is disposed to give himself airs, and to affect a superiority over Tamils of 

(I) Nelflou’a Maaiud of tho Madura Diatrioi. 
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considerably better position than himself. It would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to reconcile the differences, in th^selves slight, which keep up and per- 
petuate so many sub-divisions amongst the cultivating castes. TJmll intents and 
purposes they may 'be regarded as one great section of the people. And in 
regard to their claims to Aryan descent, all that we can say is that the habits 
and customs of the cultivating castes, in regard to the worship of village deities, 
* the polyandrous habits of some of the sub-castes, and the peculiar relations 
of the sexes in families, (b to say nothing of complexion and features, indicate 
Agricultural castes, ^ non-Aryaii origin. That they were incorporated into the 
non.Aryau. casto-system of the Aryan people as the Brahraat.s acquired 

influence in the south is (|uito certain, and from the fact that the old warrior and 
trading castes of the north never took any strong position in South India, the 
cultivating castes have usually ranked next to the Brahmans. The Brahmans 
- act as domestic priests for the cultivating castes, but they have also Panddniinx 
or inferior priests of their own. 

Although Brahmans and men of the cultivating castes do not cat together 
Position iu regard to intoimiarry, they meet in social assemblies, their chilcfteff 
Education. attend the same schools, and sit on the same benches, and 

both classes are rivals in Oovernment employ, in mercantile pursuits, the profes- 
sions, &c. The educated representatives of the cultivating ca,stcs are quite equal 
to the Brahmans in ability, and their numbers in pursuits, denoting a high 
education, are yearly increasing. 

The agricultural castes were not so quick as the Brahmans in appreciating 
the advantages of culture, and conseijuoiitly fewer of their numbers have advanced 
to the higher standard of education ; neither had they the hereditary intellectual 
power, which for thousands of years past has been the inheritance of the Brah- 
mans, but notwithstanding all these disadvantages, they are proving themselves 
to be capable of the highest intellectual training. Some of the best Tamil pundits 
have been of the Vrlldlar caste, and among the few graduates of the Madras 
University who have proceeded to the M.A. degree, the Vdldlars have held a 
good place. 

Until the last few years nothing was done to provide for the teaching 
Condition of ngricui- ^f agriculture on a scientific basis. The Indian farmer fol- 
lows in the footsteps of his foi’ofathers, and is tlic most con- 
servative of men in his habits and actions; but tho great principles of scien- 
tific agriculture are as applicable in India as to other countries, and if two 
ears of corn can bo made to grow where one grew before, tho advantage! 
to the farmer*, and to the trade of the country, must be immense. The Madras 
Government has already dotie much to encourage improvements in agriculture, 
and when more than seven millions of its male subjects are engaged in^tho cul- 
tivation of the soil, it is plain that the education of the fiirmers should not be a 
mere routine of ordinary school instruction, but a technical teaching of tho 
principles and practice of agriculture, applicable to the various localities in 
which the people pursue their industry. A beginning has been made in this 


(1) Acatiye official of the Cuddapah district informs me that, although the re-marringe of Kapu wouipu 
M well as concubinage is disallowed, yet the latter is generally wiuked at, because if the relatives opjKised tho 
widows, they would beoomo public prostitutes, and thereby disgrace the whole family. The same authority 
adds that adultery is but little regarded, so long as the offenders belong to the sam^aste or sob'Oasto. In tome 
portions of the district be asserts that women of the oultivatiDg castes will prostitute themselves for hire to any 
stranger passing through their villages. 
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direction by the establishment of model farms under the superintendence of a 
scientific agriculturist. * 

The num^r of the population classed as Velldlars, or agricultural castes, is 
Number of .cuitu 7,826,127, of wliom 3,925,704 are males and 3,900,423 
TaUngcaBtoB. females, the latter being in the proportion of 99‘4 to 

100 males. These castes form 26*6 per cent, of the entire Hindu popu-» 
lation. They abound most numerously in Vizagapatam, Cuddapab, and 
Coimbatore, whero they number 38*4, 43*6, and 40*8 per cent, of the 
people, and they are fewest in proportion to the Hindu population in South 
Arcot (14*3 per cent.), in South Canara (13*4 per cent.), in Trichinopoly I7*2per 
cent., and in Tanjoro 18*6 per cent. It is not that the cultivating classes have 
no field for the exorcise of their calling in the districts named, but that they 
have been supplanted by llrahman and other immigrants in the possession of the 
Occupatiou of cuiti- soil, and that the Vunnian or Pully castes take their place 
vuungcastoB. cultivaiofs in the soutli. Of the 3,925,704 male Vdldlars^ 

2,578,500 are returned as engaged in some occupation, or 65^6 per cent, of the 
Ivtiolo. Of these 1,922,605, or 49 per cent., are returped as cultivators,’* 
and 325,576, or 8*3 per cent,, as “ laborers.” Ono per cent, are returned 
as owners of property, about two per cent, are engaged in trade, and TQ 
per cent, in personal service. Less than one per cent, are employed in the 
civil and military services of the State, but in the town of Madras, where 
the advantages of education have been open to this class, more than seven per 
cent, are in Government service, Jri the Presidency town, in fact, the cuiti? 
vating castes have, to a great extent forsaken their caste occupation. Only 
two per cent, of their number were thus employed, while in the strictly agricul? 
tural district s 49 per cent, of the males are cultivators. 


HIIEPIIKRD AND PASTORAL CASTES (Idalyars). 

This was one of the great primitive divisions of the people in pastoral times ^ 
The Tamil Avord “ fdaiyar ” may come from 7da/=Tnidd]e. tluit is, neither high nor 
low caste. The Telugu term “ (Jolla is a corruption of “ (Jopala *’=cowherd. 
In MahHita the caste is called (Jallaru or Dhonayar. In Canareso “ Gollam.^^ 
Jn the north? west of India the corresponding classes are the Ahirs. 

The shepherd caste was probably an important division of the people in 
ancient times, before ^e country was cleared for cultivation. They have, in past ^ 
ages, given riders to the people, but when the caste system of the Aryans came 
into operation, the shepherds fell into the great division of Siidras. The advent 
of Krishna amongst this caste has raised it somewhat in tho Hindu estima? 
lion, an(i many of the shepherds of the south declare that they have sprung 
from the same Gutram, or clan, {Yadvcnlam) as the family by whom KmsHNA was 
roared, but this claim seems to be a very doubtful one, and is not capable of proofs 
In early times the pastoral races, all over India, were probably supreme, but for 
thousands of years past they have boon of secondary importance, in comparison 
with the groat body of cultivators. 

The numbers of the shepherd cq,stcs in the Madras Presidency are 1,730,681, 
Numberi and dietri- or males 8/2,763 and females 857,918, the proportion 

females to males being 98-3 to 100. I'he Idaii/ars form 5:^ 
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per cent, of the Hindu population. They abound mostly in inland districts, 
where the country is hilly and mountainous, or from the nature ^ the climate 
is unadapted for cultivation. In Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Nellore 
the shepherd castes are numerous, but they have hardly any representa- 
tives on the Western Coast, where the climate is inimical to sheep and goats, 
.and where the breed of cattle is inferior. In Bellary and Kurnool the 
Idaiyars number 14T and 11*3 per cent, respectively of the Hindu population, but 
in Canara and Malabar only *1 and *2 per cent, respectively. Jn the fertile deltas 
of the Godavery and Cauvery, the shepherd castes are comparatively few in 
number. These people can only exist by their caste occupation in districts 
where there is much waste, land, or where they have grazing rights over 
forests, &c. 

There are many sub-divisions of these castes, and in the census schedules 
there are eighty-six designations given to them. The 
tendency with these pastoral tribes, as with the agricultural 
castes, is to split up into almost endless sub-divisions. M. Es(juier, in bis Lc^ 
Castes dans VInde, mentions seven sub-castes of the Malyars in Pondicherry. 
The shepherd castes have (Jotrains^ some say 4, 5, 7, or 8, named after animals 
or trees, or the occupations they follow, but no authorities agree in regard to 
the number or names of these various (jots. 

There are said to be eight principal branches of the caste : — 


1. Uridaiy<ar. 

2 . Mdttidaiyar. 

3. Attidaiyar. 

4. Tumbidaiyar. 


5. Karithdtidaiyar. 
G. Tulia Idaiyar. 

7. Kdtu Idaiyar. 

8. Vadugb Idaiyar. 


and eighteen sub-divisions of each sub-caste, none associating familiarly with 
the others. 


Religion and Castoms. 


As regards religion more of the A/u /ye rs are reported to be Vishnaraltcs 
than Slvaites^ and this would seem to bo natural, considering 
that the caste appreciate the honor of producing in Krishna 
an incarnation of Vishnu. The gross numbers are of Numites 702,041, 
and Vishnavaites 1,020,088, but the* divisions are very extraordinary. In 
Ganjam the Vishnu worshippers are 90 per cent, of the whole, and in most of 
the northern districts the Vishnu worshippers predominate, while in the extreme 
■Bouth they are in a minority. In the Madura district for instance 76 per cent, 
of the Idaiyars^ are Siva lies, or demon-worshippers, while in the neighbouring 
districts of Tanjoro and Trichinopoly the Vishnavaites avo per cent, and 07*6 
per cent, respectively of the Idaiyar castes. 


Returns have been received from seventeen persons regarding the customs, 
&c., in regard to this caste. It is acknowledged by all that the principal worship 
is that of village deities, while some profess Sivaism and others Vishnuism, 
They celebrate the Pongol feast, with Vishnu and Siva feasts according to 
their religious profession. 

The disposal of the dead is a subject on which the practice varies. Seven of 
the authorities say they burn, and seven that they bury, while three report that 
both methods of interment are practised. Widow re-marriage is not sanctioned 
generally. Three authorities state that concubinage of widows is allowed, but 
this is apparently not the general practice. In some districts the widows of 
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this caste are married by the husband’s brothers, and the sexual relations within 
the caste, or sub-caste, are somewhat loose. , 

^J’he Idalj/ars are no longer a wandering pastoral people. Of the 872,763 
males, 332,380, or 38 per cent, of the whole, are returned as 
oooupatioDBofidaiyarB cultivators,” and 105,215, or 12 per cent., as 

“ laborers.” In only two places (Tanjore district 8*9 per cent., Madras 2*1 
cent.,) do they figure largely in the class of holders of “ property, the average 
for the whole Presidency being 0*0 per cent. Their numbers are few. in 
the military and civil services, but about 2 per cent, are engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. About 10 per cent, only are employed in occupations 
connected with food, i.c., as milk, butter, an(\ curd makers, and vendors, 
and one per cent, in occupations connected with dress. In the Bellary 
district, and in Salem, 4*0 and 3*7 per cent, respectively of the shepherd 
castes have taken to weaving. In the Presidency town large numbers , 
of these people have adopted occupations other than their original caste 
^jmrsuits. Tlie educated Iduiijavs are held in esteem by the community gene- 
rally. They are geiier^illy addressed as ‘‘ I’illai,” and many are employed 
under Government/, and in capacities of trust and responsibility. The milk- 
men and cowherds also appear to hold a social position of some importance, 
and receive marks of respect from the inferior castes and parialis. Even 
Bralunans do not disdain to drink milk or curds from their hands. In their 
business relations as inilk.suj)pliers they do not boar a high repute. A Hindu 
proverb avers that a (joUd will not scruple to water the milk ho sells to his own 
father,” and the ingenuity they display in this respect is quite equal to that of 
Pondon milkmen. It is rather curious that so little should have been done in 
the way of improving tlic (piality of the milch cattle of the country, seeing how 
important are milk, curds, and butter in the dietary of the people, but except 
ir\ one or two districts, like Nellore, and Punganoor in North Arcot, where the 
natural facilities for the grazing of cattle arc good, the Indian breeds of cattle are 
very poor milk-yielders. Too much dependence is placed on the buffalo, an 
animal whose nature it is to wade in swamps and marshes for its food, and is a 
yieldcr of milk on coarse and scanty fare. The caste system in regard to the 
shepherds has certainly not tended to tl\e perfection of their special occupation, 
AVhether it be slioc^p, goats, milchkine, or buffaloes, they have ‘done literally 
nothing to improve the breeds, or the food-supply of the people. Most of the 
ryots and farmers now keep cattle of their own for ploughing, but the breed- 
ing of cattle, makmg of ghee, and the sale of milk and curds is chiefly in the 
hands of the shepherd castes. There is practically no longer room for such a 
sub-division of labor in India, and of this we have proof in the large percentage 
that harve adopted agricultunL' as their occupation. The sooner the two callings 
of stock-breeding and fanning can bo combined into a single occupation, the 
sooner will progress bo juade in the improvement of the breeds of cattle and ^ 
shcej), and in farming generally. 


THE ARTISAN CASTES {KammaJan). 

The artisan castes in Southern India are known by the Tamil name Kcm* 
mdJar ” or the Telugu “ Kuinsdla,'' or rduchdla (Pancha, five, i.c.,the five descrip- 
tions of artisans — goldsmith, blacksmith, copper and brass smith, carpenter, and 
stone-cutter). In Mahratti they are called Lohari, and the same name is 
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common to the blachBmith castes, in Benares, according to Sherring. It would 
seem that in the North-West the goldsmiths are regarded as a distinct caste, and 
the same with blacksmiths and carpenters, but in the south of India the mem- 
bers of the several artisan trades are regarded as of one caste only, all of whom 
can eat together and intermarry. It is said by 8herriiig that the Mahratta gold- 

^smith caste {Sonar) regard themselves as allied to Brahmans, and here in the south 
all the members of the Kamndlar^ or artisan castes, wear the sacred thread, and 
many of them call themselves “ Vism Brahmans'^ Sherring gives a list of seven 
divisions of the blacksmith caste in Benares, none of wliich, ho says, intermarry. 
In this part of India, on the other hand, the caste customs of the artisans present 
a wide difference, and the several divisions intermarry freely, though the Telugii 
artisans hold no intercourse with those of Tamil districts. 

^ The artisan castes in Southern India have always maintained a struggle 

for a higher place in the social scale than that allotted to 

Question of supreinaoy 

between the Brahmana them by Btahmaiiical authority. Here, they wear the thread 

aud Artisaua. • i »» 

of the “ twice-born castes, and some of them stylo them ^ 
selves Achdri,'^ or ‘‘ religious teacher.'’ The origiidof the (juarrcl between 
the southern artisans and Brahmans it is not easy to trace, but there is 
no doubt as to the fact, that the members of this great caste dispute 
the supremacy of the Brahmans, and that they hold themselves to bo of equal 
rank with them.(^) In the Madras Presidency there are 785,085 persons of 
those castes, of whom 308,875 are males and 301,210 females, the latter sex 
being in the proportion of 00*3 to 100 males. The artisans constitute 2*7 per 
cent, of the Hindu population. They are most numerous in South Oapara, 
Malabar, Vizagapatam, and Madura, where they average from 3*2 to 5' I percent, 
of the population. In the Cuddapah district they are only P3 per cent, of the 
whole Hindu people. They are the principal workers in metals, stone, aijd 
wood. Of the total number of males (303,875) there ara 251,954, or 63’9 
per cent., entered in the occupation tables as following some trade or business. 
Of this number 115,954, or nearly ono-half, are employed in occupations con- 
nected with metals, and 71,211, or 18’8 per cent, as earj)enters," “ builders,” 
&c. ; nearly 5 percent, of the tinmberas “ laborers,” and 6*3 per cent, engage in 
cultivation. These are their chief occupations. 


In the census schedules of the various districts, these artisan castes have 
been entered under sixty-nine headings, many, however, being 

Bub-divisions. . , . , , 

dmereiit names signiiyiiig the same caster As regards the 
question of tht 3 ir origin, six reporters say that they belong to Sudras^ two say 


( 1 ) “ Dr. John Fryer, who voyapwd to India ill 1070, has the following rather Involved roforenco to ^he ijuarrol. 

t may be that he refers to the disputes botween tbo “ rit'lit and left hand ” castes, and to the suppression of the 
ada by the Maesulman Qovemrnout of the Deccan. The artisans are the chief supporters of the “ loft liand ” 
ouatei, but the origin of the “ right and left hand disputes seems to bo wholly lost. Mr Nelson supposes that tlio 
quanrelmay have originated in the refueal of tho artisans to accept the position lismgiiod to thorn by Rrahnians. Writing 
of the people of Maanlipatam and their past history, Dr. Fryer says : — “ But tho moat insolent wero tho ariificurs, as 
tho engravera, refluora, goldsmiths, carpenters, and the like, w'ho behaved themselves not only disrespectfully to 
their auperiors, but tyrannically to those of a viler rank, as the husbandmen and labororp, whereupon they jfiintly 
oonapirod their ruin, and with that their own slavery ; taking tho Moors to their assistance, who not only roiluced 
the UiUrpora to composition, which was that they should be uooonidod the offscum of tho people, and ns baro as 
tho Holinoores (whom they account so liecauso they defile themselves by eating anything, and do all servile oflfiei s) 
and not be pormltted to ride in a Palankeen at their festivals or nuptials, but on horseback, which they count 
M high disgrace ; but they (tho Moors) also took tbo power into their own hand, which though dcspoiioal, the 
GontiU endore, rather than endeavour tho recovery of their former liberty, and to subvert it from a monarchy into 
an aristocracy.” {Dr. John Ftyer's Acoymi.(J India, co^nt^ining a tivdvc manihg' Vinjagc Virough dnrrfi climates,) 
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Brahmans^ two Vaisyas^ and two Visva Brahmans. They h^^e no special tradi- 
tions as to the country of their birth. As regards Ootrams or clans, reporters 
differ : some ^y that they are called after their five occupations, others that they 
are named after Risliis. 


In religion 

Koligion audCuBtoms. 


the artisans are almost entirely Si carte ^ 670,416, or 85*4 per 
cent, of them being thus classified, and only 10 per cent, 
as Vishnavaites^ As so called Sicaites the artisan castes 


worship a local deity named Kdindtchiamnia^ Au//, and in some cases the ordinary 
village deities. All the artisans of the Sivaito sects bury their dead, while the 
Vislmavaircs usually hnni. They do not tolerate widow re-marriage, nor openly 
allow concubinage.^^) 

The artisans who arc smiths or caipenters iisually bring up their children 
^ , ,, to the same pursuits. It might have been supposed that the 

handicraft wolk hereditary influence, in tlio course of generations, would have 

tended to excellence in the several pursuits, but it has not been so. Ordinary 
jLiiiM vn work in metals, stone, aufl wood, is coarse and rough, and the designs 
are of stereotyped furmt The improvements h\ handicraft work of late years 
have been duo entirely to European influence. The constructors of railways 
have been great educators of arihsans. The tpiality of st.one-masonry, brick- 
work, carpentry, and smithwork has vastly improved within the last twenty 
years, and especially in districts where railway works have been in progress. 
The gold and silver smiths of South('rn India are a numerous body. Their 
chief employ rnent consists in sotting and making native 

c.oldamithfl. . , . . 1.1 

jewelry. Some of their designs are ingenious, but here again 
the ordinary work for native customers is often noticeable for a want of finish, 
and with the exception of the few articles made for the European markets, there 
is no evidence of progressive improvement in design or execution. That the 
native artists are capable of improvement, as a class, is evident from their skill 
and ingenuity in copying designs set before them, and from the excellent 
finish of their work under European supervision; but there must bo a demand 
for highly-finished work before the goldsmiths will have generally improved. 
The wearers of jewelry in India look more to the intrinsic value of an article, 
than to the excellence of design or workmanship, so that there is very little 
encouragement for artistic display. Tliey like to have their work cheaply done. 




THE WRITER OR ACCOUNTANT CASTES (KanaBans). 

The AVriter, or Kanakkan, caste is not a numerous .body in Southern India, 
and their numbers are very lyiequally distributed in the several districts. Th^ 
caste name in Tamil is “ KanalkaVy^ in Telugu “ Karnaia ” or “ Curnam.^* They 
correspond to the Ketyei^ihi^'' in Bengal and North-Western India, who in that 
part of the world take rank as the liighest of the Siidra castes, and are said 
to l)e quite equal to Brahmans intellectually. 

(1) Captain Modow.s Taylor, in hie ohai inin^ novel of “ Seeta,” has arj^ued that the ro^marriage of a gold« 
imith’a widow whs permissible on the ground that goldspiiths are Sudme, and that all Sddra widows are at 
liberty to marry again, whereas the enstoma of many of the Sudra castes in Sontborn India do not tolerate widow 
ro-mamage. The author, however, is generally so acemrate in regard to all his deacriptiona of caste oastoms, that 
he may posaibly be quito right in regard to the goldsmiths of the Deccan, Caste praoticea vary a good 4^^ 
dtTorpnt lopalitiea, 
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The writer caste in this Presidency numbers only 107,052 persons, of whom 
, . 54,038 are males and 53,614 females, the latter being in the 

btttion. proportion of 99*2 to 100 males. They are vesy irregularly 

distributed, and in some districts the representatives of this caste are scarcely 
known at all. They constitute only -4 per cent, of the Hindu population, 
and are most numerous in the Ganjam district, where they number 2'1 per 
cent, of the people. In this district there are 32,260 of the writer caste, while 
in Soutli Canara there are only 36, or 4 in 100,000 of tho population. In 
Malabar again there are only a few representatives of this caste, or about 
3 in 10,000 of the population. In Nellore, Ouddapah, Bellary, and Kurnool 
the members of this caste are very few, but in Chingleput, North Arcot, 
and South Arcot districts they constitute PC, M, and O'O of the popu- 
lation respectively. In many of tho districts of Southern India the duties 
,^f village accountant, which is the hereditary occupation of the writer caste, 
have been usurped by Brahmans or Vcllalars. Tlicso in 

The office of villapo ,■ nr ^ i 4 i- ^ • 1 

fcoconntant usnrped in (JuTiJiru ufo ciillcd Shdvihogiu*!^ tiiicl lu M<ilayaluiii AuKjdTi, Jn 

pomo diHtriotB by Brah- i -nt n i* i.i *il 

mans and other castes. CuddapJlll, Bollary, Kumool, JXnd Nolloro most 01 the VlliagO 

accountants are Brahmans. There is no caste in fact which is distributed in so 

peculiar a manner as tho writers. From tho position and iuHuenco of tho caste 

it is evident that tho numbers are considerable in Lower Bengal and the North- 

West. In Ganjam, our most northern district, they exist largely also, but in 

Vizagapatam they are less numerous, and in tho Kistna district they almost 

entirely disappear. But further south, in North and South Arcot and Chingleput, 

they ro-appear in considerable numbers, while in all other districts they are very 

few. I am not aware that the Kiiiuilckann of the south have any traditions of their 

migration ; but, from tho fact of tho distribution of tho caste being confined chiefly 

to three districts, it would seem as if they must have been brought down’ from 

the north, in some remote period, in connexion with their profession as village 

accountants. In Bengal the Kayosths are supposed to be of mixed origin and 

partly of Aryan stock. In point of education, intelligence, and enterprise, tho 

caste there occupies a high position. It supplies writers and 

Position of Writer ..,1 p -i 1 

Caste in Bengal. accountaiits to all classcs of tlio Community, and many ot 

the ablest native lawyers are of this stock. No class of tho coininunity avail 
themselves so largely of the educational advantages within their roach. In 
some districts they are largo land-owners, and form a local aristocracy. They 
not only rival tho Brahmans in all intellectual employments, but, as Mr. Camp- 
bell has remarked, “ have almost wholly ousted them from secular literate 
work, and under our government are rapidly ousting the Mahomedans also ; 
very sharp and clever these Kayesths certainly are.”<'> 

On the other hand, Sherring tells us(2) that tho Kayesths are notorious for 
‘ “ their drinking and gambling propensities, by reason of 

8 ub.di»i«ioi.. respectability which its 

talent and education would otherwise secure.” In Bengal the caste is divided 
into 12 sub-divisions. In Madras they have apparently four sub-divisions^f^'t 


(1) Oampbeira Ethnology of India, p. 188. 

( 2 ) 8horring*B Castes and Tribes, p. 8O7. 

(8) Mou«. A. Esquiar, in his “ d-ms n-ul-," P<vy« that •• ia Pondioherry them .re four 

dirlaionii.f Uj» otuito; (1) Sircaoekn, (2) llnraUicanak., (S) Sttr.louc.Dala, (4) Nallucou&kft. Nouo of iheee »ui>- 
diTuion. iuUrm»rry, or hold social intoroouiso with each olher.'' 


39 
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1. Sir Kanakkan. 3. Minadu Kanakkan/ 

2. Saratu Kanakkan. 4. Mattuvali Kanakkan* 

But I Cannot identify any of them with the list of sub-castes given by 
Sherring. Two reporters in the North Arcot district say that the Kanakkans 
came originally from the north. In this part of India the writers are too 
scattered to take the influential position they do in the north ; but in the ^ 
districts in which they are located they are ordinarily the village accountants) 
or shroffs. In the early days of our intercourse with the country they were the 
interpreters, agents, and brokers of the Company. The term “ Conicopillay,*^ 
applied to agents, purveyors, &c., is a corruption of Kannacan pillayy a writer or 
accountant. In religion the majority of them are returned as Vishnavaites 
(58*5 per cent.), but in the south they are mostly Sivaites. 


As regards employment, of the 54,038 males, about 20 per cent, are ongage4,.,Mii«i 
in professional work as accountants or in other professions. 
Occupation. Cent, are cultivators, and four per cent, laborers, 

-nn^rly six per cent, are in personal service, about 1 1 per cent, in mercantile 
pursuits, and nearly 4 *per cent, owners of property. The Kanakkans are 
usually addressed as “ Pilleiy' a title of respect common to them and the agri- 
cultural and shepherd castes. In religion the writer castes 
are worshippers of village deities, as well as of Vishnu and 
Siva. Some bury and some burn their dead. They do not re-marry their 
widows, nor is it allowable to use them as concubines. So little is this caste 
known in some of our districts, that two reporters from Cuddapah state : “this 
is not a caste, but a profession,” the fact being that in the locality in question 
the duties of village accountants are discharged by people who claim to be 
Brahmans, and the writer castes have never had any footing there. 


Beligion. 


WEAVING CASTES {Kaikalar), 

There are 1,071,781 persons belonging to the weavers’ castes in thi^; Presi- 
NnmberB and Dietri. deiicy. Of tliis number the census returns show 541,088 
, males and 530,093 females, or 98*1 females to 100 males. 

In the early period of Indian history, when the people not only wove their 
own cotton fabrics, but exported their manufactures to foreign markets, the 
weavers formed an important section of the community. They now constitute 
3*7 per cent, of the%indu population, and are distributed all over the country, 
though they are still most numerous in districts that are productive of the raw 
material upon which the weavers exercise their skill. In Vizagapatam, Godavery, " 
Kistna, ‘Cuddapah, Bellary Coimbatore, Salem, and Tinnevelly, the great./- 
cotton-producing districts of the Presidency, the weaver castes are numerous 
in proportion to the population. They are comparatively rare in South Arcot, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, and in South Canara and Malabar, 

• 

Sub-division*. The wcavers in Tamil districts arc known as — 


Kaikalar (Kaikal, to undeiiake). 
Scringar, 

Jendravar. 


Saliyar, 
Seda n» 
Silupan, 
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In Telugu as-ir 

Salay (cloth or spider.) 
Jmdrar. 

Padmay Salay J 


Thokata. 

Devdngalu. 


and as Jawai in Mahrathi. 

There are numerous sub-divisions amongst them, and the weaver colonists 
from northern countries, if settled in the south, hold no inter- 

Silkweayers. .111 t 1 1 

coursewith the southern weavers. In every large town thcro 
are colonies of silk weavers {PatmUkars) who originally migrated from Guzerat^ 
f and who live apart from the ordinary weavers, and speak a Guzerati dialect 
amongst themselves. They are a fair complexioned and handsome race, the 
women especially. The chief men of these communities are generally wealthy, 
dealing on a large scale in raw silk, and disposing of the manufactured articles, 
"^rhe silk weavers have the repute of being a dissipated people, and addicted to 
drink. These people are known in Benares and the North-West as “ SaritiP 
The names given by Sherring to the weaving castes in Bengal in no way corre- 
spond with those they bear in Southern India. We shall find, with regard 
to the majority of the weaving castes in the south, that their habits and 
customs are almost entirely non-Aryan. The great bulk of them are worship- 
pers of village deities or demons, and professed Sivaites, 62 per cent, of the 
whole, while only 34*3 per cent, arc Vishnavaites. They have the aboriginal 
taste for strong liquors, and no class of people perhaps are harder drinkers 
than the weavers. Some of the weaving castes sanction widow rc-marriage 
and concubinage of widows, while others do not. In the Telugu districts the 
Jendra castes follow Hindu custom in this respect, while Thokatas allow greater 
latitude in eating, drinking, marriage, &c. 

The Sivaites bury, and the Vishnavaites burn, their dead. The sect of the 
Jangams or Lingayets have made many converts amongst this caste, and about 
2^ per cent, of the weavers arc members of tliis religious sect. 

.The occupation* of the weaving castes is mainly confined to their original 
Oootipation of tho employment. Of 541,088 males 354,630, or 65'5 per cent, of 
the whole, are entered as pursuing some calling. Of these 
256,787, or 47*4 per cent, of tho male population are returned as employed 
in “ textile fabrics and dress.” About six per cent, of tho weaving castes have 
forsaken their looms for agriculture, and nearly three per cent, for trade and 
commerce ; about six per cent, are laborers ; a few persons are employed in 
other capacities also. 

The weaving business has, for many years past, been in a decaying state, 
ifanchester floods the country with cheap piece-goods, loaded with China clay ; 
and, if the fabrics imported would only wear, the weaving trade in India would 
decay faster than it is now doing ; but the Lancashire manufacturers have not 
yet attained the secret of producing machine-made cloth, equal in strength and 
price tP the products of the hand-looms of India, and consequently there is still 
' 9 , demand for hand-woven cloth, and occupation for a large number of hand-loom 
weavers. While the weaving trade is but a poor industry, it affords employment 
to.a large number of persons, probably half a million in all, as the women and 
children of weavers’ family all work at the looms. That it is not a very profit- 
able industry may be inferred from the fact that only 0*3 percent, of the males 
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of weaver castes are returned as subsisting by property.” The yarns and twists 
used by the Indian weavers, ex:cept for the coarser qualities of cloths, are all im- 
ported. Theiie are, as yet, no cotton-spinning mills on this side of India in use. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABORING CASTES {Vunniars). 

The classification of the Census Committee includes a number of purely^ 
aboriginal tribes in this major caste. The Committee remark : “ There can be no 

doubt that in all its branches this caste is non- Aryan, Speaking generally, this 
great caste may be considered as subordinate to the Vellalars, or proprietary 
cultivating class. It must not, however, be supposed that the many branches of « 
tills class have a common origin, any further that they are Dravidian and not 
Aryan. They represent a niunber of tribes which, in their former 'division and 
labor, resembled wliat the Nilgiri tribes are now. Practically they belong 
to the one class of laborers, and arc named after the best-known class Viinni(m\ 
or Fallirti. Many of the most extensive divisions are only local.” 

Amongst tliis class of the people have been included the Maravars and 
Maravara and Kai. K(1ll(^ns ot' i\\o soutlierii districts, formerly fierce and turbu- 
lent tribes, addicted to thieving, fighting, and lawless occupa- 
tions in preference to honest industry. 

T\\o MaravavH iXYo most numerous in Madura and Tinnevelly. Tho Kalians 
(called Collcrics in Orme’s Hindustan) are numerous in Madura, Trichinopoly, and 
4\anjore, and the Rajah of Puducotta is the acknowledged head of the tribe. 
The Maravars were formerly the great warrior tribe of the south and held their 
lands under military tenure. They were very numerous and powerful in Madura 
and Tinnevelly, even after the date of our first occupation of the country ; but, 
according to Mr. Nelson, they are disappearing. There are seven divisions 
amongst them. 

• III religion they are nominally Sivaites, but practically demon-worshippers. 
Their widows re-marry. Divorce is easy and common. In their daily life they 
use flesh meats and drink spirits. 

The Kalians are a diminutive, dark-skinned tribe, numerous in the southern 
provinces, and formerly the terror of the country they inha- 
bited, on account of their thieving propensities and violence, 
'flioy were employed to some extent by the ancient rulers of the country as watch- 
men, but their profession was robbing and plundering. During the wars in the 
south, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, these people were everywhere 
troublesome ; but, its witlitlie Maravars^a great change has come over them, 
and they have now settled down in peaceable occupations. In their habits and 
customs they arc entirely aboriginal. They are mostly devil-worshippers 
(nominally Sivaites). They usually bury their dead. Divorce and re-marriage 
of women are allowed. Marriage of near relatives is usual in this tribe. The 
Western Kalians oi Madura are poly andrists. It constantly happens, says Mr. 
Nelson, “ that a woman is the wife of either ten, eight, six, or two husbands, who 
are. held to be the fathers jointly and severally of any children that maybe bom> 
of her body. And still more curiously, when the children grow up they style them- 
selves the children not of ten, eight, or six fathers as the case may be, but of 
*eight and two, or six antj two, or four and two fathers.” d) 

^0 NLidou's Mtiiiual vl JMjiiluiu Dibtntt. 
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The Odiars or Wxuidava are a laboring tribe of Telugu origin, but now 
scattered all over the country. They are the tank-digerers, 

Oddaiu or Wuddava, ^ ^ i ^ T, ^ 

well-sinkers, and road-makers oi the country, and live 
usually in detached ^settlements, building their huts in conical, or bee-hive form 
with only a low door of entrance. They are rather a fine-looking race ; and all 
that I have come across are ‘‘ Vuhmvwiics^'' in theory, wearing the trident 
prominently on their foreheads, arms, and breasts. The women are tall and 
straight, and not so plump as the Tamil laboring castes. They eat every descrip- 
tion of animal food, and especially pork and field rats ; and all drink spirituous 
liquors. A man marries as many wives as ho can got ; and, as they all work and 
earn their subsistence, the plurality of women is not expensive. Divorce is com- 
mon, and re-marriage of widows also. 

’Although the OdAlar caste pray to Vishnu, they arc in reality worshippers 
■^f one of the destroying spirits, named Yellamma. They are a purely aboriginal 
tribe, and probably the hardest-working people in the country. They object to 
day-labor, but Avill work in gangs on contract ; and on these occasions it is thcr 
custom for all the men, women, and children to assemble at the place of labor, 
and for every one, but the very old or very young, to take a share in the work. 
The women carry the earth in baskets, while the men use the pick and spado. 
The babies are usually tied up in cloths which are suspended, hammock fashion, 
from the boughs of trees. These people are employed largely in the Public Works 
Department, and in the construction and maintenance of railways. They are 
wholly uneducated. 

The Vunnias or PidUf.^ are the great agricultural laboring class of the south- 
ern districts. Before the British occupation of the country, 
they were slaves to the Vollalar and Brahman cultivators, but 
a large number of them are now cultivators on their own account, or else work Ijie 
lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half the net produce with 
the proprietor ; others are simply laborers, and many of them, by taking advances 
from their employers, are still practically serfs of the soil, and unable to extricate 
themselves from the bondage of the landlord. Tn all respects these people 
have the characteristics of aboriginal tribes. They are, as a rule, a very dark- 
skinned race, but good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjorc. The 
Vunnias, like so many of the Sudra castes in the south, are striving to prove 
that their position in the caste system is a wrong one. In 1833 they attempted, in 
Pondicherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a low caste ; but the 
Administration refused to deal with the question, on the ground that the Hindu 
law did not refer to the Vunnias at all. There can be no doubt that when the 
aboriginal tribes ruled in south India many Vunnias raised themselves to the 
position of Polygars, or independent chiefs. The term Naich is usually 
affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and the Naicks of Madura and Tinnevelly 
were great men not very long ago. 

• There are about thirty sub-divisions of the PnUies, named chiefly after their 

different occupations, but they may all eat together and some intermarry. 

' The Upparava {Salt-makers) are another great division of the Vuunia class 

Along the sea coast salt is made by the evaporation of sea water, but in the 

interior some saline earths are used for the manufacture, and the same class 

of people in certain districts mhke saltpetre also, 
r r 


VuQiiiaa or Pallies. 
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These are the principal classes grouped - under the head Vunma or agricul- 
tural laboring castes. 

In the w^ole Presidency they number 3,944,463 persons, or 12*6 per cent, of 
the entire population. Of these numbers 1,951,437 are Aiales and 1,993,026 
females, the latter being in the proportion of 102*1 to 100 males. 

These castes are not numerous in the Tclugu country. It is only in Chingle- 
Distribution Nortli aud South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madtlra, 

Tiniiovelly, Salem, and Coimbatore that there are many of 
them. In the Telugu districts they nowhere form three per cent, of the popula- 
tion, but in the Tamil country, as in South Arcot, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, 
they form more than 30 per cent, of tlic Hindu population. 

In religion, as stated witli reference to the sub-castes, the gi’cat Vmi7iia divi- 
sion of the people are practically demon-worshippers, whatever 
their actual profession. 74*5 per cent, of the whole are returneff 
as Sivaites, and 22 per cent, as Vishnavaites, but these figures must bo under- 
•stood as meaning only that those proportions of the people are nominally 
Sivaites or Vishnavaites,*though practically worshippers of inferior deities. 

As regards the occupation of this great division of tlic people, we shall find 
that some are employed as village servants, policemen, &c., 
wlhle others engage in minor professions, trades, and 
personal service. But the great bulk of the people are returned as cultivators 
or laborers. Of the 1,951,437 males, 1,247,664, or 63*9 per cent, of the whole, 
are entered in the occupation lists. Of these 45*2 per cent, are cultivators, that 
is, in the position of ryots owning lands, or sub-renting from others, and 11‘9 per 
cent, are laborers for hire. About one per cent, of the people own property 
and subsist thereon. A largo proportion of the Vunnias were abject slaves 
before the period of British administration, incapable of owning property, or 
of cultivating on their own account. Others were thieves and robbers by pro- 
fession, and existed on plutider. A wonderful change must have taken place 
in the last century to bring more than two-thirds of them into the class of 
small farmers, or peasant proprietors. 


POTTERS’ CASTES {Kusaccn.) ' 

The Potters^ trade is a very ancient one ; but, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the Hindu social system it has been the labor of a special caste, there itr© 
grounds for supposing that the products of this industry have deteriorated rather 
than improved. ♦ 

The pottery exhumed from the tombs of the Turanian or Skythian people, 
DiBtnbution and formerly overran India, is actually of better make atrtd 

design than the articles turned out in the present day. The 
Pollers' caste in this Presidency is composed of 250,343 persons, of whOnf 
127,092 are males and 123,251 females. The females are in the proportion 
of only 97 to 100 males, showing that the census of the inferior castes was badly 
taken. They constitute *9 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are dis^ti 
buted all over the country, but arc rather more numerous in Kurnool, 

Nellore, and South Canarathan in other districts. The potter in the old tiUag^ 
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coimnune was a public servant, receiving a share of the agricultural produce in 
return for his labor. But this is not now generally the case. The potters make 
bricks and tiles, as well as earthenware pots for household use. 

In religion the/ are mostly Sivaites (7r6 per cent.), and 2’3 per cent, of them 
are Lingayets ; but, as with all the inferior castes, village 
deities or demons are the principal objects of worship. 

Of the 127,092 males, 84,46(5 are entered in the occupation columns as 
employed. Of these 49,501 are stated to be following their 
caste occupation of potters, giving on the average nearly one 
potter for every village in the Presidency. A few, nearly three per cent., are 
engaged in trade ; 13‘3 per cent, are returned as cultivators, and 5*1 percent, as 
laborers. 

The potters do not appear to be split up into sub-sections, althougli the 
^amil and Telugu pottei’s do not intermarry or hold any intercourse. They 
bury their dead ; widows in some localities re-marry. 


Oooupation. 


MIXKl) CASTKS {Sdidni). 

In the system of caste classification adopted by the (lensus Committee, two 
great religious sects, the followers of reformers, who practically renounced caste 
distinctions, have been included under the terra Sdldai. 

These are the Sdtdiils or SanatiiiitiK proper, who aro tho disciples of Cliaitani/n, 
a reformer of the fifteenth century, and who aro exclusively Vushiiamitct), andtlio 
corresponding reformed sect of the Siouites, who follow the teachings of Dcisaca, 
and aro known as ** ” or “ Ci/visuirrt.s’. ’ The great characteristic ol both 

divisions is that they aro made up ot persons of all classes. Properly speaking 
these people do not belong to any caste, but religious sects have a tendency to 
harden into castes, and so tho great reforming sects, which started on tho basis 
of the abolition of all respect for persons among their adherents, have gradually 
got to acquire the position of separate castes, and aro here included as tho 
“mixed castes,” that cannot bo classified with any of the recognized and defined 
orders of tho people. 

The Sdtdnin in Madras probably get their name from Sanataiia, one of the 
first and ablest of tho disciples of Chaltanija, tho reformer, whose views they 
profess to adopt. This man was an out-caste, but became distinguished as an 
author and expounder of the doctrines of his master. They are frequently reli- 
gious mendicants, priests of inferior temples, minstrels, sellers of flowers used as 
offerings, &c., and have probably largely recruited their numbers by the admis- 
sion into their ranks of individuals who have been excommunicated from higher 
castes. As a matter of fact, many prostitutes join this sect, which has a recog- 
. nized position amongst tho Hindus. This they can easily do by tho payment 
of certain fees and by eating in company with their co-religionists, and they thus 
• secure for themselves decent burial, with tho ceremonial observances necessary 
' to ensure rest to the soul. 

The Jangams, and Panddraim, of Sivaite sects have also been classified with 
a%ed castes, because in their religious tenets they agree in the ignoring of casto 
.^iactions, and in admitting all who dcsiro to join them irrespective of casto. 
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The number of persons grouped in these mixed castes in the census returns 
is 714 ‘^3:? of -whom 350,844 are males and 363,389 females, 
ballon. * proportion of females to males is ffreater among these 

people than in any other portion of the community (lOihG to 100), showing 
that, with the ignoring of caste, they have not hesitated to tell the truth as to 
the actual number of tlieir females. These mixed castes n umbel- 2-4 per cent. 
of tho Hindu popuiiition. They are most numerous of all in the Trichinopoly 
district, where they form 10-5 per cent, of the Hindu people, and they are also 
common in Coimbatore and Bellary, where they constitute 6- and 4-2 per cent, 
respectively of the population. In Malabar only ‘7 ])er cent, of tho people are 

of the mixed castes. ' c ir ■ i 

The Hdtdnl proper arc all Vishnavaites, or rather worshippers of hriskna, 

one of the incarnations of V'lsiiNU. They number 194,777, or 
only 219 per cent, of the ini.xed castes, 'fhe JAngayeis or • 
JaiKjnvis (Siva reformers) are only 31,694, or 4-4 per cent., and the remainder 
•of these castes, 461,102, or 6 TO i)cr cent, of the whole, arc mostly connected 
with Siva worship as ruhldnvn.^, or inferior prie.sts. The mixed castes have been 
entered in tlie schedules under about 200 designat ions, of which the following aro 
11 f(‘W : — 

Siitatan. 

Tambiran. 

Vira Saivas. 

Bdgam. 

The Sdfdnls arc roiilly very few iti number, and the bulk of the mixed castes 
arc a nondcsci‘i|)t people devoted to religion or temple service. About 29*4 per 
cent, of tho males of these castes are returned as “ cultivators,” and about 11 per 
cqnt. as lalmrcrs; 7*d per cent, arc entered in the “ unproductive” classes, and 
these subsist chiefly by begging. A few are in Government Service, in minor 
professions, as priests, &c., and sonu' in trade. 

These pc'ople have accommodated themselves to present circumstances ^ 
and, although their “ unproductive ” members arc more numerous than in any 
other class of tho community, it is satisfactory to find that of tho mendicant orders 
jxjr clvcclhnirc there aro only 7*d per cent. dovotcHl to unproductive industry. In 
foi’Jiier times the religious devotees were tho terror of tho country.(^) 


Audi. 

Gdsayi. i 

0 chan. 

Ikiirngi. 

Jaugam. 

Panda ram. 

Ddsaradi. 

J()gi. 

llama Jogi. 

Dasiiri. 

(iiiigadbari. 

yaiadavan. 


THE AND HUNTING CASTES {Semhadarm), 

The long line of sea-board of tlu^ Madras Presidency gives employment to a 
, , large fishing population. Some of tho people who engage 

imiion, .f iy sca-fisliing are of tho fishing castc.s, while many others are 

31ahomcdans and out-casto tribes. Of tho fishing and hunting castes proper, the 
population is 971,837, of whom 488,791 are males and 483,046 females. The 
proportions of tlie sexes are 98-8 fomalos to 100 males. These castes constitute 
3-3*per cent, of the Hindu population. They are most numerous in the inland* 
districts of Bellary and Kurnool, where they number 18 and 12-6 per cent, of 
tho population respectively, and next to this in Chingloput, the sea-board near 

(1) “Those idle and protended devotees ossemblo sonietimca in armies of Um or twelve thousand, and and^r 
pretext of making pilgrimages to certain temples, lay whole countries under contribution. These saiiU wear no 
clothcF, are generally very robust, aud convert the wives of tho less holy part of mankind to their own nf» Jn 
Uieir religious progresses." Vow 

'* 'ir ' 

, ^ ^ -V-' 
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Madras, where they are only 1'6 per cent. In some of the northern sea-board 
districts they are less than one per cent, of the Hindu community. The truth 
is that the people of the fisher castes a 4 re either fishers or hunters, according 
to the locality they live in. • 

The Tamil term Semhadaven” is said to bo derived from Sivcm padarar, 
the boat men employed by Siva. In Canarese they are called M^lklau'a or Mogira. 

• In Telugu Besta. 

The fishing castes are principally Boior Boija, Beda, GMpakulam, I’niiidi'or, 
Mogivlu, Paravas, and Valaiydn. Tho Telugu fishing castes are much employed 
in carrying palankeens. Tho Bom, a Telugu tribe, are the boat bearers in the 
country, and aro still largely employed in domestic service. The fishing castes 
are mainly employed in fishing, hunting in jungles, and navigation. 

As fishermen, they confine their operations mostly to the sea shore, to the 
backwaters, or lagoons, running parallel with the shore, or the mouths of rivers. 
As hunters, they frequent tho forests and jungles of the interior, and some 
still live by tho products of the chase, although many have settled down to 
other occupations since the forests have been decreasing^. The northern fishing 
castes, as tho B6is, arc mostly Vishnavaites, but in the soutli they are nominal 
Sivaites and practical demon-worshipper, s. They marry a plurality of wives, 

are allowed to eat flesh and fnsh, and mostly bury their dead. The.so fishing 
castes aro undoubtedly all non-Aryan; and, from tho nature of their primitive 
occupations, it seems very probable that they are entirely of aboriginal stock. ’ 
They have their headmen {Pedda B6ls) and priests, their “chetties” and 
merchants. Tho Telugu fishing castes do not intermarry with those of tin 
south. 

The Paravas, a fishing caste on the Tinnevelly and Madura coasts, wen 
found by the Portuguese, on their arrival in India, to bo groaning under the 
Mahomedan yoke, and they were assisted by the Portuguese, on condition 'of 
their becoming Chri.stians.tD This general conversion, for political ends, c-vplains 
why the fishing pojmlation of tho present day along the south-eastern cc.tst is 
to a considerable extent Roman Catholic. 

The fishing and hunting tribes have 488,791 males, of whom 307,288, or 
62‘8 per cent., aro returned as following some occupation. 

OooupRtion. juTigle districts most of them get their living 

by hunting and fishing, as in Chingleput 5G-6 per cent., South Arcot 40 per cent., 
Canara and Malabar 26 per cent. On tho whole, however, only G'G of the 
population ave returned as employed in connexion with food supplies ; 31-2 
per cent, are engaged as cultivators. In tho Trichinopoly district 51 '8 per 
cent, are so employed, but in Chingleput only 2T per cent. The truth is 
that, where the country has been cleared and settled, the old hunting and 
fishing tribes have taken to agriculture, like all other castes, while on tho coast 
or in forest districts, they still adhere to their old calling. About three per cent, 
of these castes aro in trade, 2-5 per cent, in personal service, and 15 per cent, are 
** simply “ laborers ” for hire. In Kurnool, North Arcot, and Tanjore thefe is 
a large percentage of men of this class who are possessors of “ property.” 

(1) Nelson’s Manual of Madura District, p. 75. 

41 
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PALM CULTIVATOR CASTES {SMndrs), 

Tlio distribution of the various castes engaged in palm cultivation is mostly 
confined to the districts in which the cultivation is practised. The common date 
palm grows wild in many parts of the country ; and in the districts where it grow^ 
there are people of the Shdndr class who tap the trees and extract the juioe, 
which they use either to boil down into coarse sugar, or to 

Dutnbntion. r ° ^ 

distil into intoxicating drinks. The palmyra tree also grows 
without special caro in some parts ; but in Tinnevelly and other dry districts it is ' 
cultivated largely on account of its saccharine juice, its oil-producing nuts, and 
the value of its timber and leaves, which the people largely use in the construc- 
tion of their houses. The cocoanut palm, however, is always cultivated. It 
thrives best along the sea-belt of the Western Coast, and in these districts the 
growth of cocoanut palm affords occupation to an immense population. On the 
Eastern Coast and in many inland districts the cultivation is largely extending, 
the value of the produce, oil, coir, &c., having increased about threefold within 
tlie last twenty years. The arcca palm is also grown to some extent on the 
Western Coast. ^ 

The numbers of the Shdndr castes are 1,604,862. Of these 833,745 are 
males and 831,117 females, tlie prpportion of the latter to the former being 99*7 
to 100. They constitute 5*7 per cent, of the Hindu population. But their 
distribution is very unequal. In Malabar, Canara, and Tinnevelly they constitute 
32*3, 18*1, and 18* 1 per cent, respectively of the Hindu population, while in Cudda- 
)ah. South Arcot, and Tricliiuopoly they number only ’8, *6, and *4 per cent, 
espectively. The Shdndrs of Tinnevelly and the south of the peninsula are 
Nun,ber« and d.Hiri. callcd I la CO r, tlio derivation of which term may mean 

either “ toddy palm juice,” or tho “ Island of Ceylon.” In 
^ho Tinnev(‘lly district tlicy arc divided into five families, but those intermarry. 
Tlfc palm cultivators in Malabar and Travancore are callcd Tiyars ; in Canara 
liiUawar ; and in the Northern or Telugu districts Idigas. Tho tradition amongst 
tho southern Shdiidrfi is that they came origin, ally from Ceylon ; but, as the 
population movement has always been in a different direction, namely, from 
north to south, this account is very improbable. 'I’hat there have been migrations 
to and from Ceylon of the southern inhabitants is certain, but this hardly settles 
the country of origin of tho palm ciiltivators. Tho various species of palm 
flourish only in peculiar climates. The dry, rainless tracts of Tinnevelly bring 
to perfection the Borasfins fabrlllj'vrmis, or palmyra tree, while the Cocos 
or cocoanut, will not-*flourish out of reach of tho salt air of the ocean, and Western 
India and Western Ceylon are its natunal habitat. The Shdndr ■people, in what- 
ever district they bo found, are clearly a non- Aryan people. 
HoiiKioQ, ^ relations of the sexes and their religious development 

are just those of all aboriginal people. In Tinnevelly and Canara they ar© 
chiefly devil-worshippers. In Malabar they have hardly any religion at all, 
beyond the worship of some local deities. They are chiefly classed as Sivaites 
GS'd.per cent., but 24'4 per cent, are nominally Vishnavaites. They have ’ 
their own gurus or priests in the Sivaite sects, but Brahmans officiate for the 
Vishyiavaitrs, 

The Tiyan sometimes have one wife between several brothers, and plurality - 
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of wives and divorce also are common. The sexual relations are extremely loose 
within the caste, and similar customs are more or less common amongst all 
the Shdndr tribes. 

In the Tinnevelly^ district many Shdndrs have become Christians, and a great 
improvement has taken place in regard to their habits, customs, and social repute. 
They are now extremely interested in proving that the Shdndrs are of respectable 
•descent, in a caste point of view. In this matter, however, they are not likely to gain 
many adherents. If they attempted to show that the palm cultivators in certain 
districts were formerly an important people, providing the community with food, 
drink, and clothing, and having their own rulers, nobody would be rash enough 
to gainsay them. A common idea has obtained circulation that tlie Shdndrs, as an 
aboriginal people, are not Hindus, but they have just as much claim to the title as 
any other of the great divisions of Sudras in Southern India. All that can be 
said of them is that they have no claim to Aryan descent, while the three 
“twice-born castes” have claims that are more or loss dubious. The Shdndrs 
are everywhere a hard-working, industrious people, eating freely of flesh and 
fish, and drinking the toddy and spirit they extract from, the palm trees. The 
Tiyars especially are a fine, and physically handsome, race, and some of their 
women in sea-port towns, where they have had intercourse with Europeans, 
have more European than native blood in them, and are remarkably fair. 
Women of this class on the Western Coast are often the concubines of Eijro- j 
peans, and the daughters of such unions are usually brought up to follow the^ 
profession of the mothers. 

The Shdndrs are traders, cultivators, toddy-drawers, distillers, &c. About five 
per cent, of the males are engaged in trade ; 20*8 percent, as 

Ooonpition. . i ^ • -i . i 

cultivators ; j;3*7 per cent, in occupations connected with 
food, drink, and stimulants ; and 17’2 per cent, as laborers. In Malabar and 
Tinnevelly about one in a thousand of the males is engaged in Government 
service. In Tinnevelly s^me of the Christian converts of this caste have graduated 
in the Madras University ; and where they have availed themselves of educational 
advantages, the social position of the caste is improving. 


THE BARBER CASTES (Auibattan). 

The barber is an important personage in Indian society. He not only 
shaves the heads and faces of his clients, but ho is the village newsman, and goes 
between in the arrangement of marriages, feasts, funerals, &c. In ancient times 
he was a village servant receiving from the communal stock a yearly allowance 
of grain in recompense for his labors. I am not aware that there is any real 
sub-division of castes amongst the barbers, but there are numerous families of 
them, and the barbers of one locality do not hold any intercourse with those of 
anottliM* district. The barbers attached to the British army, however, are migra- 
tory,, and they have friends and connexions in all military cantonments, with 
whom they exchange news, and hold social intercourse. 

The barbers of India are almost the only people, besides the potters, who 
dabble in surgery. They are also musicians, beating the tom-ltora and playing 
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on public occasions. They are called Amhattan in Tamil, Mangala in Telugu, 
Ilujam in Hindustani, Canarese, and Mahrathi. 

There are 340,450 persons of this caste in the Madras Presidency, of whom 
172,235 are males and 168,215 are females. They are distri- 
buted pretty equally throughout every district, and constitute 
1’2 per cent, of the Hindu community. 

The barbers are everywhere a people of the soil, and their division of ^ 
Reii^fiou and oocupa- I^bor is usually handed down from father to son. In religion 
they follow the practice of their customers : where the bulk 
of the people arc Vishnu-worshippers, so are the barbers ; and where the people 
are Sivaites, the barbers conform to tlio general practice. Of the male barbers 
42*6 per cent, are engnged in their trade, 9*5 per cent, are cultivators, and 6*5 
per coni. “ laborers.” 

In the Northern districts some are returned as owners of property. 

In social customs the barbers are equally conformable. In some districls 
a plurality of wives and re-mm*riag(', or concubinage of widows, is permissi- 
ble ; ill other localities tliese practices are not common. Practically the barbers 
are everywhere worshippers of village gods, and they take an acknowledged 
place as masters of ceremonies on the occasion of weddings, funerals, &c., of even 
the highest castes. 


d 
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THE WASHERMAN CASTES {Vnnndn). 

Another primitive division of labor under the casto system was tho cleans- 
ing, or washing, of clothing. Evany coinmnnal village had its public servant of 
this description, who, like (ho barber, was paid by a share of tho village produce. 
These {jcoplo are called Vdinidii, in 'I’amil, t^dkala in Telugu, Aejam in Can- 
arese, Asacuii in Malayaluin. Tliey are more numerons than tho barbers. 

There wore 521',GG0of tluun at the ^mo of tho census, or 
2(15, 515 males and 259,145 females, the proportion of the 
latter to the former being 97‘G to 100. 'I'lny are stronger in the Telugu country, 
compared with other portions of population, than in the smithern districts. 
There they average from two to three per cent, of the Hindus, while in the south 
the average is from 1 to T5 per cent. Fur tho whole Presidency the average is 
1'8 per cent, of tho Hindu population. 

Tho washingj^astes, like the barbers, are rarely brought together in con- 
" si<leral)le communities, and consequently they have not had 
the opportunity of splitting up into sub-sections of castes 
like the rest of tho people. 'I'lnirc may be sub-divisions of castes among them, 
but noffe have been i-epoi'tqd- From the nature of their duties, the washers do 
not hold a high place in social esteem. About 47-5 per cent, of the males are 
engaged in their trade occupation, Imt a few of them till the ground (7‘2 per 
cent.) ; others are common laborers (Gd) per cent). In religion and customs 
they are, like tho barbers, attached to the popular side in the districts they 
inhabit, only that on tho whole more of tho wiishers are Sivaites than Vishna- 
vaites, or 64 and 33 ’8 per cent, respectively. In social customs the washers 
conform to the practices of other subordinate castes. 


Occjpation. 
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OTHER HINDU CASTES. 


Nuiuberti. 


Distribution. 


In this division of the people are included a good many persons who properly 
should have been classified under one or other of the foregoing divisions ; but 
who, owing to faulty tlescriptions in the schedules, or to the use of local names 
unknown beyond the limits of the district, could not bo identified with any of the 
.recognized castes. This division includes also most of the hill tribes, known by 
different names in difierent parts of the country, the remnants probably of 
aboriginal people who occupied India before tlie Skythian and Aryan invasions. 

The numbers included under '‘Other” castes are 2,060,890, of whom 
1,881,030 were males and 1,283,231 females. The propor- 
tion of females to males ceiisused in this class of tlie popula- 
tion was only 93 to 100 males, and the fact shows tliat many females must luivo 
been omitted. This was evidently the case in rc'gard to many of the hill tribes, 

’ and especially in Ganjam and Joypore, where the census numbers were arrived 
at by a process of averaging the result s of a few houses, rather than by counting 
the actual numbers of the sexes in each village. The number of persons 
unclassified according to castes amounts to OH per cent, ol* the Hindu population. 
In the settled and cultivated parts of the country the proportions are lower, 
but in the hilly districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, Kurnool, 
Neilgherries, South Canara, and Malabar, they vary from ,54'2 
per cent, in tlie Neilgherries and 31* 1 percent, in Ganjam to 7*4 per com. i‘l 
Kurnool. f n 

The reports of the Dist rict Collectors refer in some detail to the variou^ 
classes of wild tribes in their several districts. Numerically 
speaking, the Khonds.md Soirras of the nortliern districts, 
occupying that wild and mountainous country north of the Godavery riviT, 
between the sea and the Central Ih’ovinces, are the most important of the people 
that have been left out of the reach of civilization. South of the Kistna we come 
upon the Yenadies, Ycrahilas^ and who are practically the same pv ojile 

as the aborigines further north, inhabiting wild and jungly districts, leading the 
lives of savages, and in some parts partially civilized and engaged in s(‘tt]ed 
occupations. Further south and west, in tlio mountainous tracts of tlie Salem 
and bordering districts, wo find tribes of hill people, Avho arc cultivators and 
shepherds, tho Malaj/nJirs or “ liill men.” Further west again, we come upon 
the remnants of old races in the mountains of Coimbatore, Malabar, and Cana- 
ra, who ,livo by the products of the cliase, and on wild roots and lierbs 
requiring no special cidtivation [Mulcrrfi and Kaders), In the same localities also 
there are tribes that till the laud, as tlu3 Badatjhrrs of the Neilgherries, who have 
unquestionably moved uj) into the mountains from tho low country. 'tAU over 
tho plains of India, moreover, there are wandering tribes whose principal occupa- 
. tion is the carrying of produce from tho coast to tho interior {Briiijaricsy 
Lamhadies)^ and other named tribes that pursue juggling,’ snake-charming, bird- 
•Hjatching, basket-making, &c., as tlieir occupations. All tliese tribes an^ included 
in the unclassified castes of the Hindus. 

If we turn to the occupations recorded of these people, wo shall find that 63 
Oooopation Cent, of the males are shown as pursuing some definite 

occupation. A large proportion are traders and carriers (about 
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6 per cent.); 2*8 percent, in personal service; 26*2 per cent, are engaged in 
cultivation ; 1*3 per cent, in food employments ; 1*1 per cent, in making household 
goods (baskets, mats, &c.) ; and 21 ‘G per cent, are laborers. As regards 
employment, there are very few of these aborigines who^ are ‘‘ unproductive,” 
only I'l per cent, of them falling under this head. These people, as a rule, 
represent the classes of aborigines who preferred a free life in the wild country, 
to serfdom under the stronger races that overran India and began to cultivate it,* 
With the advance of civilization, and the gradual clearing of the forests, they 
have decreased in numbers and importance. Some tribes have already merged 
in the general population, while others appear to be slowly undergoing the same 
process. . 

The religious beliefs of the aboriginal tribes have been modified to a great 
. extent by the prevailing phases of Hinduism. Thus, in the 
northern districts almost all the people of this class are returned . 
as Vishnavaitrs^ while in the south and west of India they are nearly all 
Sivaidcs in name. Practically, however, they are worshippers of local deities, 
generally of female divinities, who have power to harm, and who are to bo pro- 
pitiated only by bloody sacrifices. 37 per cent, are returned as Sivaites and 40*8 
per cent, as VishnavaitnSf while of 19*8 per cent, no information was given. 


^ The following list contains the names of some of the principal castes or 
^^ribes classified under ‘‘ Other Hindus” 


JO 


Bu(lubu(hikar 

. . A class of mendicants. 

Bada^hers . . . 

, , . Cultivators in the Neilgherrics. 

Gadala 

... A sub-division of Jat tribe. 

Irulars 

... Hill tribe of the Neilgherrics. 

J etti 

... Boxers, wrestlers, shampooers. 

J6gis 

, . . Beggars and mendicants. 

Koravars ... 

... A wandering tribe common in many dh 
Carnatic, addicted to thieving, &c. 

Kotarn 

Artisans of the Neilgheny tribes. 

Kumari 

• ... Jungle cultivators. 

Lainbadi 

... A gipsy tribe, carrying salt and gi'ain. 

Malay alics ... 

... I nhabitants of hills . 

Mu leers 

... Tribes of the Western jungles. 

Pyelavar . . . 

... Jugglers. 

Bambattar ... 

. . , Snake-cliarmers. 

Toinbira^n 

... Jugglers. 

Villi “ ... 

... A jungle tribe. 

Y^nadi 

... A wild tribe of the Eastern Coast districts, 

Doraraara ... 

... Juggler tribes. 

^ Brinjarios . . 

... Gipsies and grain-carriers. 

Chenstu 

. . . Hunters and' forest races. 

Yerakala ... 

... Do. do. 


of tho 


Most of these people have already been referred to in tho Collectors’ remarks, 
an^ some will be further noticed in the district reports. ^ 

There is one wandering tribe, however, common to several districts that 
maybe noticed here. These are tho Koravars of the Tamil 
districts and Yerakalas of the Telugu country, practically oue 
and the same people. They have no settled homes, but pitch their camps 
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ooen places near vUlages, and move from place to place. Their property 
consists mostly of cattle and asses. They carry salt, collect jungle produce, 
hunt came, weave baskets, and, principal characteristic of all, are.the fortune- 
teUers and magician^ of the country. They are in ill-repute with the police 
on account of their thieving propensities, and when large gangs of them enter 
a district, a body of police is told off to watch them until it bo their pleasure 

’to depart. 

In physical appearance they do not differ from the aboriginal Hindus who 
lead a civilized life. They have priests of their own people, and worship gods 
which they carry about with them. One of these is named “ Polcr Amma. 

These tribes a^e somewhat loose in their sexual relations. Polygamy is 
common ; and, if a man owes money to his neighbour, he 
jjartom.. . pjgjjgjjg jjjg or daughters to his creditors, who may either 

’ use them as concubines, or hand them over to some one else. When a man of this 
caste is sent to jail, his wife lives with another man of her tribe. On the returji 
of the prisoner he claims his wife and any additions that may have accrued to 

his family in his absence. 

In North Arcot the Koramrs mortgage their unmarried daughters, who 
become the absolute property of the mortgagee till the debt is discharged. c 
same practice exists in Chingleput and Tanjore. In Madras the Aorarars sell 
their wives outright, when they want money, for a sum equal to 50 rupees, n 
Nellore and other districts they all purchase their wives, the price varying rora 

30 to 70 rupees, but money rarely passes on such occasions, the consideration 

being paid in asses or cattle. There are several divisions of these people and 
the various clans or families do not intermarry. They all bury their dead, 
and have no restrictions as to eating and drinking. 

The Dorrmeras or Jugglers are another wandering tribe, somewhat similar 
to the Koravars. They go about the country in gangs, per- 
Dommoras. forming atliletic feats. They are frequently thieves. Ihe 

womea perform as well os the men, and most of them ore common prost,. 

tutes. 

A few remarks ma, bo made here in regard to another 

common to the whole country, viz., that of the Uasis, 
Danoing.giri Oastos. or prostitute class. These women abound in every 

large town and village, where there are temple endowments. 

They are regarded as a distinct caste, but, as a matter of fact, their ranks 
^ are recruited by the purchase of female children of Jay caste,^ 

of the castes vowing to 

present daughters to the temples on recovering from illness, or relie rom o er 
Lsfortune. The female children of the dancing women are always brought up 
-to tho mother’, profession, and «> are the children pnrohased by them, or ass.^ 
to the temple serriee by the free wffl of the parents. At an ^ 

taught to sing, play on musical instruments, and to dance, and p ^ 

were the only class of Hindu women who received any education at al . - * 

Zle wemi contoe their favor, to Brahmans and the hrgher castes of 
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Sudras. There are numerous prostitutes amongst the Pariah and other 
aboriginal castes who are not connected with any religious houses. 

The wojnen attached to temples have certain public duties, for which they 
are paid a small sum from the temple revenues. Thc^ have to attend the 
customary morning and evening services of the temple, and also on festival days. 
Those, says Buchanan, “ attached to temples of extraordinary sanctity are 
reserved entirely for the use of tlie native officers, who are all Brahmans,’’^ 
Indeed almost every one of these girls that is tolerably sightly is taken by some 
oflBcer of revenue for his special use, and is seldom permitted to go to the 
temple, except in his presence. 

Whether the higher classes of native officials of the present day countenance 
systematic prostitution of this description 1 do not know, but I am not aware 
that any of them have liad the courage to denounce practices which are not only 
illegal, but more mischievous to the morals of the people than sdtti and the 
swinging festivals, which have been put down by the strong hand of Govern- 
ment. That there should be a traffic in young girls, avowedly with tlie object 
of training thorn as prostitutes for the use of a particular class of the community, 
and that Hindu parents should bo permitted to devote tlieir daughters of tender 
years to the service of the temples, or in plain language to prostitution, is not a 
creditable state of things, either to the Government or the people concerned. 


THE PARIAH, OR OUT-CASTE, TRIBES. 

We now come to that great division of the people, spoken of by themselves 
as the “ fifth caste,” and described by Buchanan and other writers as tho 
PfUicluua Banda Di, There is no part of the country in which these out-caste 
races are not to be found under various designations. 

The word Pariah is said to be derived from^^urr/, a drum, an instrument 
Names of Pariah upou wliich tlioso pooplo perform at festivals, but the deriva- 
lion is apparently a fanciful one. In the Tamil country they 
are called Pariah,^ ; in Tclugu Mala; in Canareso Holla ; in Malayalura Poliyar ; 
and Dhcda in Malnutti. They are everywhere the menial servants of tho country, 
and Avherever they reside they have allotted to them a separate placo on the 
outskirts of the village, called Varia (dtcrl, or Pariah village, as their near 
presence would bo pollution to the Hindus. Abbe Dubois states that the 
repugnance of t\w Brahmans to association with Europeans was principally 
due to the employment of tlieso people by the latter as domestic servants; and, 
however it has come about, the poor Pariah lias met with nothing but scorn and 
contunie]y at the hands of Hindu castes in no way more entitled to considera- 
®tion than liimself. Htill, notwithstanding tho contempt in which he is hold, 
there are occasions on which the caste Hindus are very glad to avail themselves 
of his strong arm and physical courage. In tho great faction fights of “ the 
right and left hand” castes tho despised Pariah ranges himsolf with the right^, 
hand faction, and is permitted to stylo himself the “ friend of the right hand,*’ 
while aTiother sub-division of the Pariahs, tlie shoe-makers and tanners of skins, 

. arc equally tho supporters of the left hand” fraternity. 

(1) BuchHnan’B Mysore, Cauaro, and Malabar, vol. i. 
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In times prior to British rule the whole of the Pariah community, without 
exception, were the slaves of the superior caste^. The luxu- 
SUrery. rii^us Brahmans, Chettios, and Vollalars of the southern pro- 

vinces waxed fat on the proceeds of the labor of a people, with whom personal 
contact would be horrible pollution. The Pariahs were not the only slaves in 
those times, for almost all the inferior agricultural tribes were in a similar posi- 
tion. The Hindu law recognized five descriptions of service, four of which might 
be performed by any one without loss of dignity or caste, but the fifth order 
of service was to bo performed only by slaves, styled Doss, from their Dasi/an, 
or aboriginal descent. 

The “ undue service” to be exacted of the latter class included the sweeping 
and cleaning of the house, the doorway, the necessary, and other impure places, 
a»d in times of sickness, attendance upon the patient after the natural evacua- 
tions, and to take away the excrement, and rub the feet.’’^’-^ There were 
fifteen species of slaves recognized : — 

1st. — Those born of female slaves. » 

2nd. — Purchased for a price. 

3rd. — Those found by chance. 

4fh. — Slaves by descent. 

nth . — Those fed and kept alive in famine times. 

6th. — Those given up as a pledge for money borrowed. 

7th. — Those binding themselves for money borrowed. 

8th. — Those captured in battle. 

9th. — Those unable to pay gambling debts. 

16th. — Those becoming slaves by their own wish. 

Apostates from a religious life. 

12th. — Slaves for a limited period. 

1‘ith. — Slaves for subsistence. 

14th. — Those who for love of slave- women became slaves. 

Ibth. — By voluntary sale of liberty. 

Of these fifteen descriptions of slaves, the first four could never obtain their 
liberty without the consent of their owners. The other kinds of slaves might 
obtain their freedom, under stipulated conditions. Slave-women, however, bear- 
ing sons to their masters, became free. People of any caste might sell them- 
selves into slavery, or bo made slaves by conquest, Ac., but “ the Brahman 
alone can never be a slave.” (2) When a recognized system of slavery of this 
description existed, it is easy to see that there must have been considerable con- 
fusion of castes, and we can in some degree understand the process of degene- 
ration of the white-skinned races, under a law which permitted concubinage of 
the lower castes with the higher. The only wonder is how. the caste system 
maintained its position at all, when such latitude was permissible in respect to 
intercourse with Dasyan or slave races. 

, From the Dass, or black-skinned slaves, wo have the Pariah population, and it 
seems not at all improbable that they may lay claim to bo the original people 
of the soil. Omnivorous in diet, they can work hard and thrive under conditions 
which would soon prove fatal to their white, or fair-skinned, Aryan conquerors. 
A laborious, frugal, and pleasure-loving people, they are the veiy life-blood 


(1) lililbed's Gentoo Code. ubap. Tti 

(2) Ibid, 
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of tlie country, in whatever field of labor they engage in. Yet notwithstand- 
ing their aJinltted usefulness in the social scale, the hatred and contempt 
evinced by the higher castes towards them is almost j^eyond belief. The 
British administration has freed them, as a community, from the yoke of hereditary 
slavery, and from the legal disabilities under which they suffered ; but they still 
remain in the lowest depths of social degradation. In public passenger boats, a*' 
Pariah daro not show his face, and in (Government schools, or schools helped 
witli public money, it is pretty much the same. The Christian missionaries, to 
their nudying honor be it said, have, as a rule, persevered in breaking through 
the time-honored custom of treating the Pariali as dirt, and have admitted him 
to e(jual 1 ‘iglits and privileges in their schools and churches, ,and whatever 
may l)e the present position of the Pariah community in regard to education, 
inU'lligence, and ability to hold a place for themselves, they owe it almost wholly 
to the (Jlirist ian men and women who have given up their lives to win souls' 
for their groat Master. 

Tlie Pariah popuhition of this Presidency is not very far short of five 
N,.mi,..8aujdisuibu. millions of souls (4,761,503). There arc 2,400,522 males, 
and 2,rl00,981 females, the latter being in the proportion of 
only 98' 1 to 100 males. The disproportion of the sexes is evidently , the 
rc'sult of general disinclination on tho part of enumerators to visit their 
hamlets, and seek for accurate information. The worst results in this 
respect were obtained in Ncllore, Cuddapah, Chinglcput, and Malabar. The 
Pariah castes number 16’2 per cent, of tho Hindu population. They are more 
than four times as numerous as tho Brahmans, and nearly throe times as 
numerous as the whole of the “twice-born'’ castes put together. In the 
Tinnev(dly and Madura districts they only form 10 per cent, of the Hindu 
j)opulation, bub in Cliingleput and South Arcot tliey number 26 per cent. In 
other distj'icts, excepting Vizagapatam whore they were only 8*6 per cent., the 
})roportions vary between these extremes. 

As regards their occupations tin) despised race of Pariahs do not now materi- 
(yccuimtiun differ from any other class of the community. A few are 

in Government service as village watchmen; some in the 
police and military services. About 4‘'1 per cent, in personal service; but, 
except in the districts where Europeans are numerous, personal service is not 
generally populltr with them. About one per cent, are traders; 21*2 percent, 
are cultivators; 7*4 percent, are employed in connexion with dress (generally as 
slioe and sli[)per makers) ; and about 20*4 per cent, laborers, agricultural or 
othcrw.iso. On tho whole, GfFO per cent, of tho males are returned as engaged 
in some occupation. TTie women of this class work as hard as the men, both 
in agricultural and all other descriptions of labor, bub the employments of women 
hav^c not been entered in tho census returns. 

. Thero are numerous .sub-divisions of the Pariahs, but the more common are 
tho I'orinh, tho I’oJlan, tho Ckwl'ler, and Toti, The two fffst 

Pariah castDS. i • n i • i 

are chiefly engaged in domestic service and comm'on labor, 
while the chucklers are the workers in leather and skins, and the Tvtis are the 
scavengers, and tho establish inent of every village commune formerly had a 
servant of this description. Mr. Nelson gives a list of 29 sub-divisions' pf 
Pariah castes in the district of Madura, while in the census schedules . they' 
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have been entered under upwards of 200 diflferent names. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Pariahs have no caste system. They have adopted the habits 
of the Sddra communities, and are quite as tenacious of tlieir privileges in tliis 
particular as any of t)he higher castes. Tlioy have their own guras or priests, 
and intermarry only amongst their own sub-divisions. 

, The morality of the Pariahs, as of the other non- Aryan castes, is low. The 
women arc inarriageablo at any age, widows remarry, and 

CuBtoma. *. T 1 • 1 • 

concubinage^is common, in eating and drinking, the rariahs 
have no scruples as to what is clean or unclean. Some of their sub-divpions eat- 
pork and beef, while others do not. A few ape their betters in discountenancing 
widow re-marriago, but with many of them the marriage bonds arc held very 
loosely. Almost all are drinkers of arrack and toddy, but (hey are no worse in 
this respect than the weavers and agricultural laboring castes. 

In religion they arc nominally Sivaitos or Vislinavaites, but practically 
worshippers of village idols and demons. As domestic 
servants they arc a patient and hard-working people, and they 
are excellent laborers in the field, or in any capacity r'tquiring unskilled labor. 

The Pariahs, thougli within a recent p('riod ground down to the dust by their 
fellow men, were not always in tho conditioTi of degradation which the caste 
system imposed upon them. Tho most popular poem ever produced iu tlu^ 
Tamil country, tho Kiiral^ was written by a Pariah named 'Pint V(dluvai\ “ the 
divine Pariah ” as ho has been termed. This remarkable work is read and 
admired by Hindus of every class and creed. Tlio author addresses liirnself to 
mankind in general, without reference to caste or creed. lie enunciates a 
monotheism, embracing all humanity, lie rises above the pueriliii('s of castes, 
and preaches a pure morality to the human race as a whole. This man, though 
a Pariah, was deemed to bo worthy of election to tho Academy of Madiir;i, 
an honor usually reserved exclusively for Brahmans of learning and piety. 

Another Pariah poet, Kapila, author of the Agaval^ is su[)posed to have been 
a brother of the author of the Kural, and his works still hold a high place in 
popular esteem. 


MAHOMEUANS. 


The Mahomedan communities of tho south have, strictly speaking, no caste 
system, but the influence of their Hindu brethren is apparent in the several 
divisions amongst thorn, and they have been classified as follows : — 


1. Jjahhays, 

2. MapUahs, 

3. Arab, 

4. Sheik 


5. SyciL 

6. Fa than, 

7. Mogul, 

8. Other Mahomedam. 


Labbayi. 


The origin of tho term “ Lahhay ” is difficult to ascertain. The Hentu (jodu 
speaks of a class of slaves “ found by chance’* as “ Lahhlhee.^,'* 


but whether this is the origin of tho term I caiinot 


say. 


Tho word is Used to signify the descendants of foreign traders (Arabs and 
Persians) with women of the country. 

The Labhays in the present day have few characteristics of a mixed race. 
-Whatever the origin of the tribe may have been, there is nothing now to 
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distinguish them from the aboriginal people, beyond their peculiar method of 
shaving the head, trimming the beard, and mode of dress. They appear to be 
exactly the Same class of people as the hybrid race of the Western Coast called 
Mapil/ihs. They are numerous in Madura, TinnevelHy, Trichinopoly, and 
Tanjore, and especially along the sea coast, whore they are fishermen, boatmen, 
sailors, and traders. They liave extended themselves inland also in the districts* 
of North Arcot, Coimbatore, and Salem, where tliey are generally traders and 
farmers. There were 812,088 of this class entered in the census schedules, or 
16*7 percent, of the total Mussulman poj)ulation, and nearly the whole of them 
^re to bo found in districts south of Madras. In Tanjore 80 per cent, of the 
Mahomedari population are of this class. Of the total number of Labbays 
146,498 were males and 16.5,595 females, the latter being in the proportion of 
113 to 100 males. It was tho\ight that there would bo more difficult 
in counting the females of the Mussulmans than of the Hindus, but aa 
regards tho Labbays the results show that the proportions of the sexes are fairly 
well returned. As many of these people are sea-faring in their occupations, 
the large number of females may perhaps bo duo to the absence of some males 
from home at tho time of the census. 

In religion 83*8 per cent, of tho Labbays are “ Soonecs'' and 2*7 per cent* 

“ Shiahs:^ 

Mapilahs, — The hybrid Mahomedan race of tho Western Coast is confined 
almost exclusively to the country on the western side of 
tlie ghauts. In the districts on the eastern side they are 
numbered by units and tens, while in Malabar alone there are upwards of 
half a million of them. All the races indigenous to the western side of the 
peninsula are passionately attached to their country, and none will leave it if 
they can avoid doing so. Not very many years ago these districts were cut off 
from tho eastern side of the peninsula by impassable forests and mountains, and 
in the early days of the English settlements in India, the only communication 
with Malabar was by sea. The Arabians possessed the entire trade between 
India and the west for many centuries before the Portug\ieso established the • 
long sea route, and they undoubtedly formed many trading colonies or settlements 
along the Indian coast, and were numerous and powerful in the days of the early 
travellers to India. Tho Mapilahs wore originally partly of Arab extraction, 
but, as in tho case of ^11 other hybrid races, tho stronger element has prevailed, 
and they are now almost purely aborigines of the Western Coast ; their numbers 
are constantly being added to by conversion of the slave castes of Malabar. 

“ Slavery is now illegal in Biitish India, but nevertheless a large part of the 
Condition oV Biave populatiou bf tlio lowcr castes is in a state infinitely worse. 
cMtea ill Malabar. Tlicsc miserable people are agricultural laborers, and the 

tyranny of their Hindu landlords is boundless. Nor is this all ; the mere, 
approach of tho poor wretches involves ceremonial pollution to their masters; 
and men and women are also forced to go almost naked. Their only hope is in 
the Mahomedans or Christians, who can give them a religion worthy of the 
name, and also remove their reproach of caste ; but this their masters will 
liever allow. Their gross fetishism is encouraged ; but, if they turn to a 
purer faith, they are ejected at once from th,oir plots of barren ground, which, 
arc their chief means of subsistencet 
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** Even where, as is mostly the case on the Coromandel Coast, the Govern- 
ment ie nominal proprietor of waste land, it is always assigned to the landlords 
by preference, and they will never allow a low-caste man to hold any ; but, should 
such a person make ^n application, they will procure it for themselves even at a 
loss. In Malabar the land is all private property, owing to the ignorant and 
ridiculous notions of tl^p early British administrators, who imported European 
' aristocratic notions, entirely repugnant to the prevailing Mahomedan law. Con- 
verts, therefore, amongst the agricultural laborers are practically martyrs, 
especially if they turn Mahomedans, and this was tho cause of the Mapilah 
insurrection in Malabar nearly twenty years ago, which ended with the murder 
of the Collector, Mr. Connolly.” 

The Mapihhs must naturally be a source of considerable anxiety to the 
Government. They are not only zealous Mahomedans, but many of them, who 
are recent converts, have old grudges against their former Nair masters, who 
have ousted them from their holdings, and the ill-feeling between the land-owners 
and tho *Mapilahs occasionally crops up, as in tho instance of a recent outrage. 

The Mapilahs are usually a hard-working, ploddyig, and frugal people, 
Character of the Mapi. temperate and simple in their lives, and striving their best 
to live honestly and decently. They are almost entirely 
uneducated, and their religious fanaticism is, under these circumstances, a source 
of danger to tho public peace. Under the influence of religious excitement they are 
reckless of thoir own lives and of others, and the presence of European troops in 
the district has always been considered essential to the preservation of peace. 
For a period of nineteen years the Mapilahs have been quiet, but the recent 
outbreak (^) shows that the old feuds have been smouldering. In no other part 
of the country is there exhibited such contempt and hatred by the Brahmans 
and Nairs for thoir inferiors, as in Malabar, and whilq this caste intolerance con- 
tinues on the part of tliose who should know better, it is no cause for surprise 
that the Mapilahs will now and then seek to retaliate. 

. The Mapilahs arc 612,789 in number, or 307,321 males and 305,468 females. 
They constitute 32*7 per cent, of the Mahomedan population. Tho proportion of 
females to males is 99*4 per cent., and the results show that the census of the 
female population of this branch of the Mahomedan population was not so well 
taken as of the Lahhaijs ; of tho total number, 546,912 arc located in the Malabar 
district, and 65,641 in South Canara. 95 per cent, of the whole of tho Mapilah 
population belong to the Soonee sect of religionists. 

About nine per cent, of the males are traders, 187 percent, are ‘^culti- 
vators,” and 22*4 per cent, are simply “laborers.” Only 53*8 per cent, of the 
?nale9 are returned as following some employment. 

The Mapilahs all speak the Malayalum language, but they use a^modified 
form of the Arabic alphabet to write in. “ It is not known who introduced the 
Arabic character, and adapted it to the Dravidian languages. But its use 
asiends over the whole Tamil country also, and since the last few years it has 
J>een the favorite character of all Mahomedans in Southern India, who make ever 
jW) small a claim to be educated.” 


(1) Speoimen of Soathern India Dialeote (No, 2), by A. G. Burnell, Madras Civil Si-rvioe. 

(2) In September 1878. ^ 

1^3) Speoimen of Soathern India Dialecta (No. 2), by A. C. Burnell, Madras Civil Serrico. 

44 - 
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The Mapilah women are secluded, as is case with Mahom^dans gene-r 
rally, and polygamy is allowed, although the poverty of the people is generally 
a bar to the taking of a plurality of wives. 

Arabs . — The number of persons of the Mussulman faith ^turned as ‘‘ Arabs ” 
is very small — only 2,121; of those 922 are males and 1,199 females. The pro- 
portion of females is very high. Those people are foujid chiefly in the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tinnevelly districts. 

Sheiks . — The term Sheik^‘^ is supposed to refer to the lineal descendants of 
Mahomet, Aboo Bikr, and Omar ; but, although a great many persons in South 
India assume the title, it is by no means certain that they have any right to it. 
The Madras Census Committee stated very truly ‘‘ that the great mass of the 
Mussulmans in this Presidency are the descendants cither wholly, or in part, of 
Hindu converts, voluntary or enforced*. On taking their new religion, the con- 
verts were compelled to adopt some Mahomedan name. Striving to do them- 
selves as much honor under the operation as possible, they took gre^t names, 
and their children came out as “ Syeds'"^ or ^^Sheiks” 

The number of pei^ons returned as Sheiks” is 511,112, of whom 260,817 
were males and 250,205 females. The proportion of the latter is only 96 to 
100 males, and these results show that a number of females must have been con- 
cealed from the census enumerators. The worst results as regards this class 
came from the Cuddapah district, where only 90 females are returned for every 
100 males. The “ Sheiks” are 27*3 per cent, of the whole Mussulman population^ 
and they appear to bo most numerous in the Northern and Ceded districts. The 
prevailing religious sect of this division is the 92*9 per cent. A fair 

proportion of these people (more than three per cent, of the males) are in 
Government employ, civil or military; five per cent, are in personal service, and 
about six per cent, in trade and commerce ; 18*5 per cent, are cultivators, and 
nearly 5 per cent, employed on dross; 17*8 per cent, arc common laborers. 
On the whole 60*6 per cent, of the male population are employed. 

Syed . — The term “ SyaV indicates a lord or chief, and is especially applied* 
to the descendants of Hoossain, the son of Ali, and grandson of Mahomet. 

The number of persons returning themselves as Syeds is 89,219, or 4*7 per 
cent, of the Mussulman population. Of this number 45,883 were males and 
43,336 females, the proportion of the latter being only 94 to 100 males. Very 
few of the Western. Coast Mahomedans have returned themselves of this class or 
jia Shoiks. In their occupations these people are almost precisely in the pro- 
portion of the “ Shoiks,” except that a larger number of tlwra figure as 
owners of property and unproductive ; h8 i>er cent, of the males are returned aa 
followingrsomo employment^ 

J*(ith(inn .—This term is applied to Mahomedans of Affghan descent, or 
descendants of Kut Buddeen and his followers ; and of these the returns show a 
total number of 70,943. The males were 36,115 and females 34,828, and hero 
again the proportions of the sexes (96'4 to 100) show that many females must 
have been left uncounted by the enumerators. The Pathans form 3'8 per cent, 
of the Mussulman population. They are most numerous in Ganjam, Coimba-- 
tore, and Salem. Like all other divisions of the Mahomedans, they have degene- 
rated by intermarriage. 
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A large proportion of the males are in the Military ’and Civil Services of 
Government — 'more than six per cent. ; but in the other ocdfcpations their pro- 
portions do not differ greatly from those of the Sheiks or Syeds. , 

Moghuh , — The Moghuls are the reputed descendants of Tartar chiefs, who 
followed Tamerlane into India. Only 12,407 persons, or 0-7 per cent,, have been 
returned as belonging to this class, of whom 6,329 were males and 6,078 females. 
The proportion of females to males is 96 to 100. The Moghul families are 
most numerous in the Northern and Ceded districts, and in Salem. They 
follow much the same occupations as the Pathans, i.e., military and civil 
services, personal service, trade, agriculture, and unspecified labor. About S-2 
per cent, of the males of this class aro returned as owners of property, 

Umpecified . — The number of persons who returned themselves simply as 
“Mahomedans” was 261,535, or 14 per cent, of the whole; of these the 
rilales were 130,835 and females 130,700, or 99-9 of the latter to 100 males. 
The total includes the whole of the Mussulman population of the town of 
Madras, of whom no particulars were ascertained in regard to the above sub- 
divisions. 


The following abstract will show, in one view, the numbers of the sexes in 
each division of the Mussulman community, and the proportion such divisions 
bear to the total Mussulman population 


Divisionih 


Labbajs 

Mapilahs ... 

Arabs 

Sheiks 

Syeds 

Pathans 

Moghuls 

Other Mahomedan^ 


Total 




Total. 

IVopoHion 

Proportion 
to tlu) (lroH8 

Malt'H. 


of FomaloH 

Miihonicdiin 



to 100 Males. 

Population. 

146,403 

105,50.5 

312,088 

113’0 

16 7 

307,321 

3U5,4(;8 

612,789 

99*4 

327 

922 

1.190 

2,121 

130’0 

01 

200,817 

250,005 

511,112 

96 0 

27 3 

45,883 

43,330 

89,219 

94 4 

4'8 

■ 30,115 

34,828 

70,943 

96 4 

3 8 

6,329 

0,078 

12,407 

96 0 

07 

130,835 

130,700 

261,535 

99-9 

UO 

034,715 ^ 

037,490 

1,872,214 

CO 

o 

o 

100 0 
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(lllAPTEH Xfl. 

TiIK 0(!CUrAT10N OK THE PEOPLE. • ^ 

Tlio adult pnalo population of the Presidency, excluding all children under 
12 years of ago, is 9,060,973. 

• The number classified as following some occupation is 9,930,012, or 63'1 
. nor cent, of the whole male population. The explanation 

More porsonB patered 1 . . i i • i.1 i. * 

in the occupation iiHta lai'^c proportioii of cmployofi persons IS, that in many 

than there are maloe n ^ ^ 

above 12 years of o^?e. casos boys unrlcr 12 yoars of ago have been entered. IB the 

occupation column of the schedules. • 

The classification of the occupations of the people has been arranged on the 
* nrinciolcs laid down in the Aladi'as Town Census Iteport, and 

Classification of oin- I I • , • i i . 

piojmonta. coiT^sponds in most important particulars with the system 

of classification proposed by Dr. Farr and accepted generally by statisticians 
ju Europe. 

In this system of classification the population is accounted for under si? 
puijor groups, and nineteen sub-divisions as follows 

I. — PaoFEssiONAL. X. — Industrial. 

1. GovrrnmndSprvirc, Civil. !>. Dvokk and h‘.r1ilv fabrics. 

2. Military and rolicc. 10. Food, drink, and stimulants. 

Lcatitcd. I’nfcssians. 11. Mrtals, 

4 Minor Frofcsmais. 12, Comtvuctwn. 

13. Books. 

14. Hovseliohl (foods* 

15. Combust ihifis, 

VI. — Indefinite and Non-productive. 

16. Laborers fur hire, 

17. Properly, 

^ 18 . Unproductive, 

19 . Others. 

An important moclificatioD, however, has been made in the classification of 
No fomaiea onterodin Dr. Farr. Tho practice of returning young children and 
cept^for^'^tho'^ Town^of iXcinalcs as following the occupation of the head of the family, 
Madrai. leads to fallacious results, as for instance in regard to the 

wives and families of persons in tho civil or military service of Government, and 
more or less in regard to all other occupations. It is not intended to be under- 
stood th^t no females in thi« country follow the occupations of their husbands, or 
male relatives. They do to some degree ; but, as the great bulk of the vromeu 
and children are non-productive, in an economical sense, it was considered that 
their inclusion in the occupation returns would only lead tho casual student of 
census statistics to the conclusion that more people were engaged in productivjJ 
labor than was really the cast). The occupation tables, therefore, have been 
framed so as to refer only to the male population, of^ an age to follow some calling, 
' that is, males above twelve years of ago, although in some instances younger 
male children hpe been included. As regards tho town of Madras, the femajpi 


l[. — D omestic. 

5 . Person o I Service, 

f n.-^CoMMERClAL, 

6 . Tntders, 

7. Conveyers. 

XV.— Aoricultuual^ 

8. Cidtivators. 
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who were actually omployod in any' occupation were entered in the occupation 
lists, but in the other districts no females are included. * 

The number of females in Madras who are pursuing some occupation is 
27,973, and if the same proportion of employed women 

Eatimatod number of 4 . 

females who follow some exists m othcr parts 01 the country, there must bo a total 
occupation. 2,222,824 females who pursue some occupation beyond 

their domestic duties. 

The number of males engaged in the classified occupations is as follows 


Proportiou of 
Major droll pa. 


2'0 

8-3 

37 

311 



Numbor. 

of uuoh 



Sub. Division, 

1. Government Service, Civil 

57,251 

or 

0.4 I 


2. Do. Military and Police 

54,827 

M 

0-3 1 

1 

3. Learned ProfcHsions 

37,249 


0'2 1 

[■ 

4. Minor Professions 

172,116 


M 

1 

5. Personal Service 

519,350 


3-3 

6. Trade and Commerce 

534,662 


3*4 \ 

7. Conveyanco of men, animals, and goods 

48,108 

n 

0-3 j 

8. Cultivators 

4,878,890 


8M 

9. Employments connected with dress or textile 



1 


fabrics 

640,061, 

)) 

3-4 


10. Employments connected with food, drink, and 





stimulants 

335,287 


2 1 ' 


11. Workers in metals 

126,117 

)) 

0‘8 ! 


12. Workers in constructive vv^orks, buildings, 





<!kc 

121,086 

n 

0-8 


13. Employments conninited with paper and 





books ... 

3,421 

)) 

0-02 


14.’* Household goods 

71,805 

t> 

05 i 


15. Combustibles ... ... 

13,189 


O'l . 

1 

16. La^rers for hire (unskilled) ... 

2,071,002 

)) 

131 

17. PcSons subsisting on property, or of inde- 




pendent means ... ... ... ... 

] 76,r.80 

)» 

M 1 

18. Unproductive, such as mendicants, strol- 



1 

lers, <k;. 

103,778 


07 

1- 

19. Persons unclassiliod under any of the foregoing 



1 

heads ... 

61,683 

)» 

0*4 J 

Total ... 

0,930,012 

n 

63-1 


131 


27 


It only requires a glance at this list to see that the main em})loymcn^s of 
The main employ p^oplo are couiiccted Avith agricultuFC. Nearly onc-lialf of 

)ple con- 
nected with agriculture. 


menu of the people con- the whole uumbcr of pcrsoiis employed (4,878,890) or 31 '1 per 


cent, of tlio males, arc cultivators, that is, either peasant jiro- 
prietors holding land directly under Oovernmeut, or under zemindars. It has 
been ascertained that the number of holders, under lease (piittah) from Govern- 
ment, is 2,392,064, but the holdings are frequently sub-divided, or the land is 
worked jointly by the several members of a ftimily. In addition to tlie great body 
of small farmers, there are upwards of two millions of adult males (2,071,602), or 
13’1 per cent, of tho male population, classed as “ Laborers,’’ and probably more 
than three-fourths oftlicse find employment in comic:«on with 
Laboring oiagses. limd. They represent in some degree tho classes of the 

community who were formerly predial slaves, bound to labor for their masters, 
and remunerated, for the most part, even to this day, by payment in kind. 
Money-payment for labor is the rule in tho Presidency town and other places 
where Europeans abound, but is the exception in tho rural districts of the Presi- 
dency. In some districts, wl^pre the landholders do not themselves cultivate, tho 


Now.— The population of the Maliah Villages io Gunjam, and JeyjHWo Ztiulndtry In ViaagajHitam, ia oxcludod 
from the reenlts embodied in thie chapter. 


4a 
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farm Bervants are permitted to prow an after-crop on their own account in 
remuneration for their services. 

The culj:/ivation of the land, tlioreforo, gives employment to about two-thirds 
of the entire nopulation. All other occupations fade into 

Two-thirds of the i n i 

people omployod in con- insignificancc ill Comparison with tliat'of the culture of the 

nexion with the laud. n i i 

soil, hvery section of the community, and representatives 
of every caste of the Hindus, from tlio proud Brahman to the out-caste Pariah, • 
and of the several sub-divisions of Mahoniedans, will be found amongst the 
cultivators of the soil. No matter wliat the caste or calling of a man may be, 
the craving for the possession of land is so groat that, when his circumstances 
admit, he will strive for a lidding of his own, however small and insignificant it 
may be. Of late years, subsequent to the abolition of slavery, the lower orders 
of the Hindus have b(iComo to a great extent farmers on their own account, and 
their position has materially improved. 

1'he greater portion of the area of the ]\Iadras Presidency is held under the* 
hand tenur« in the systeiu of ryotwaH tcnure, but about one-fifth of the whole 
Mudi as Presidency. laiicUias bccii permanently settled, and is held by proprietors 

who pay a fixed contribution (pcislikush) to tlie State, and who receive the rents 
from the peasant proprietors (ryots). Other lands (inatns) have, in past ages, 
been granted as endowments of temples, or us rewards for personal service, and 
from these the State derives either no revenue at all, or a fixed quit-rent only. 

In ]\Ialabar the land for the most part is the freehold of the proprietors, 
the State revenue being derived mostly from the commuted value of six-tenths 
of produce of the cultivated area, calculated many years ago, when cultivation had 
not attaim^d one-fourth of its present development, and also from a tax on 
cocoaiint palms fixed also long ago, when the cultivation of the palm was much 
less practised tlian it is now. 

The Board of Revenue have, in their Proceedings of the 30th January 1873, 
No. 125, explained so fully the various metliods under which land revenue is 
reali/X'd, and the several rights of the State, the zemindar, the holders of grants, 
and peasant proprietors, that T quote the following extract as the shortest 
and simplest illustration of the condition of land tenure in the south of India: — 

An Account of the Systems under ivhich Land Revenue is realized. 

“ The Stfite ])oss(’S8Cs a ri^ht everywhere to sell up auy proprietor of land unless the tax on that 
land KmuI by the (lovernmeut at their discretion, hut in accordance with certain principles, is paid 
by him, and a right \v]uoh exists in all places except pcnnanently-Hcttled estates— Malabar and per- 
haps part of Caiiai’ii, But is restricted whore the ancient ‘ Morassi ’ system (or hereditary lien on the 
village area) is in force, as in (Munglcput and Tanjoro, to all land which is not held and paid for by 
farmers. , 

“ Uyoiwaci . — Throughout four-fifths of the Presidency the State collects its tax direct from the 
cultivator, who is, to all intents Jflid purposes, a peasant proprietor, his right of property in his land 
being indefeasible, unless and until he fails to pay the lan<l-tax duo on it. t 

“ The laud is divided nearly everywhere into fields, and the tax on each field is fixed. During 
ft stated period of each year cultivators may cither obtain more fields, or give up any of those wbioh 
they have. Remissions of the tax are grunted in specified cases, as for instance when there is a 
hiilure of irrigation from a supply of water assumed to be sufficient when the tax was fixed. Charg^ 
arc made in addition to the fixed field-tax when waiter is buimlicd to irrigate a second crb|) in the 
same year on land taxed as growing only one crop, or when w*cr is supplied to land which ie tated 
as not being so supplied. ’ 

There is an annual settlement (jummahbundy), at which are recorded alterations jn 
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land held by each proprietor who has increased or diminished his property, remissions of tax granted 
under Ihe rules, and charges made in addition to the field-tax for irrigation. 

“ This system, which is known as the ryotwari system, is the moat familiar to the people, 
and it creates an elastic roveime which increases, as increasing population and prospA-ity cause more 
land to be reclaimed and cultivated. 

“ The amount of revmiue duo under this system in the year beginning on the Ist July 1870 
and ending on the 30th Juno 1871 was X3,G31,407. Ten years before, in 1800-Gl, it was 
£3 417,926. The expansion has been regular from year to year. 

’ << It has boon observed that the State has a right to fix the land-tax at its discretion, but in 
accordance with certain principles. In cases where (iovernmont deals direct with the peasant pro- 
prietors (ryots) it is held that the tax can bo altered from time to time, and (with a few exceptions) 
that its proper amount is half the value of the net produce of tho land, after the expenses of cultiva- 
tion have been deducted from the gross produce. At tho commoucement of the British rule, ’the tax 
was determined in a rough and ready manner, which left m.any anomalies and ineipialities to be 
afterwards rectified. Tho worst of these have been amended from time to time, and now there is a 
Survey Department which determines tho exact area of villages and sub-divisions of villages (kan- 
dams) and fields, and a Settlement Department which calculates the rate of assessment, or, in other 
words, the tax which should be paid for each in accordance with tho ‘half-net principle. Iho 
assessments thus revised arc to hem force for thirty years. In (lodavcry, Kistna, and part of 
Kumool an import.ant deviation has been allowed from tho ‘ half-net; principle in tho case of land 
irrigated by ch.annols lei^from the great aniciits across tho Godavery, Kistna, and Tungabudra. Tho 
land-tax has been calculated as if the land were not irrigated, and tho irrigation is charged for at a 
uniform rate per acre. 

« Ferrmnml or Zrmlwlarij SriUemrnt.-Ahmi one-fifth of tho Presidency is permanently 
settled, i.e., the land-tax on so much of it is fixed for over. Where this is the case all tho rights of 
tho State have boon made over to private proprietors who are called, in most cases, xemindars. The 
proprietor is the owner of all waste lander land not held by cultivators within tho limits of tho 
estate, and he derives from Government tho right to sell up cultivators when they fail to pay tho 
land-tax. Tho portion of the*tax payable to Oovernmont by the proprietor is Jixeil for ever, so that 
no inorcaso of revenue accrues to the State as more and more land is brought under cultivation In 
most portions of the northern districts the British Government found this tenure in existence on 
their assumption of tho country, the proiu ietors being tho nominees of the Mahoinodan Government 
and occasionally tho descendants of Himlii ii.dopcndont princes. A similar settlement was also found 
to (le in force with certain chieftains in other portions of the Dresidency, and shortly after the British 
assumption it was contemplated to extend it to all parts, as w.as done in Bengal ; but, before tho 
intention had been carried out to any great e.xtcnt, it became evident that an enormous and useless 
sacrifice of revenue would thus bo inevitable, and wiser counsels prevailcil. Since the tax on these 
estates was fixed their value has doubled, but tho State derives no benefit, and tho owners are, with 
the rarest exceptions, listless and apathetic, possessing none of tho merits which in England arc supposed 
to appertain to great lamllords. The live largest estates, tho (cvonue paid by them to Government 
(peishkush), and the estimiited value of the rent roll arc as follow : 



Revonae paid 

EBtimalcd 

Estates. 

to (lovern- 

Rent Roll. 


ment. 



RS. 

Rfl. 

VizinnognUB 

4,118,426 

10,64,0 00 

Venkataghorry 

llamnad 

3,90,937 

3 24,404 

7,80,000 

5,98,000 

Shovagungah ... 
Pittaparam 

2,H8,317 

2,50,239 

7,00,000 

5,60,000 


“ The revenue derived from permanently-settled estates in the year beginning on the Ist July 
1870 and ending on tho 30th June 1871 was X5U,364. 

• if _When the State has given up its right to the land-tax, or a portion of it m favor 
of aa individual or an institution, or to remunorato persons for performing certain duties, the grant is 
termed an inam. An enormous numl^Gr of such grants was made by former governments, and it was 
a condition of most of them tlmt they could not bo alienated without the con^nt of the State (0 ; that 

(1) ” Royal graaU consist only oTpXsioxiB ('ithor in land or money, which the king gives, augments, rctronchos, 
9^ aW pla«uro.” TraveU iu/Ia Moghul Empire bg Frannct Jfmtkr, 1872. ^ 
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they would escheat to Government on the failure of male heirs in the direct line ; and that they might 
be cancelled on the occurreuco of any lapse. In some cases the grants are to be resumed after a 
certain number of lives, i.e., after a certain number of successions by inheritance. In 1858 a oonimis* 
sion was established to examine the titles of the possessors of inams, and to enfranchise them by 
commuting for a moderate quit-rent the right of Government to prevent alienation or reeame. In 
cases where the inam is a grant to remunerate services rendered by succo^ive holders the grant has 
been simply confirmed or annulled. The work is now almost finished. 

“ The amount of quit-rent paid on land held under those grants in the year beginning on ® 
the Ist July 1870 and ending on the 30th June 1871 was i^l88,980. Ten years before it was 
£130,370. The increase is chiefiy due to the qtiit.rent imposed by the Commission when Enfran- 
chising the grants. 

Mhcfdlanemisi . — In addition to the revenues already described there are many miscellaneous 
items. * The largest of those is between X80,000 and X90,000, and is the sum paid for water 
supplied by ineaiip of the Kistna and Godavory anicuts to permanently-settled estates (zeraindaries) 
and land granted uii favorablo terms as to land-tax (inams). The total amount in the year begin- 
ning on the 1st July 1870 and ending on the 30th June 1871 was X209,971. Thus the land 
revenue of the year just described was — 

£ 

.. 8.631,407 

514,364 

188,989 

.. 269,971 

Total ... 4,604,731” 


Sud-Ordeu 1 . — Civil Service of Government. 

Tho sub-division of the soil into so many independent interests necessitates 
a large staff of Government officials in connexion with ^’eveniie administration. 
Eacli village has its staff of officials, amongst whom tho most important are the 
magistrate, the accountant, tho wat chman, and water distributors. These village 
officials are frequently paid by grants of land appropriated specially in remune- 
ration of their services, and the offices sometimes descend in the family of tho 
official. It is, therefore, easy to understand how a total of 57,251 persons may 
find employment in the civil departments of the administration. The above 
number includes the superannuated or pensioned servants of the class also. The 
classification of professional labor, however, has not been well carried out, for 
1 find that a great number of the village accountants have been entered under 
the heading “ minor professions,” instead of amongst Government servants, and 
similar mistakes have been made also in regard to other village servants. The 
number of persons employed in the civil department of the State is probably 
much understatodt from this cause. The largest proportion of persons in the 
civil departments of Government is amongst East Indians, 9'1 per cent, of 
tho male population being thus employed. Europeans come next with 7*6 per 
cent., an^ then Moghul, Eathan, and Soyd Mussulmans, Brahmans, Writers, and 
tho Warrior castes. Tho ti*ading and artisan castes scarcely enter GovemmORt 
service at all. 

SuR-Oiu>FR 2 . — Military and Police. 

The military and police duties of tho Presidency are provided for by a staff 
of 54,827 persons (including superaimuatcd or pensioned servants). These are 
engaged in the preservation of peace and order witl^n the Presidency, but a 
^^ortion of the strength of the Madras army, European and Native, occupy 
stations outside tho limits of tho Presidency, and, although not counted in 
census^ are not the less important on that account in contributing to the 
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good, government and piosperity of the industrious millions who occupy the 
Indian peninsula. There wore 32,979 persons in military service, European 
and Native, within the Presidency limits at the date of the consas, with 597 
sepoys in the Chingleput and Kurnool districts, returned as Nawab’s “ Sepoys,” 
and 19,911 persons Jere employed in the police, besides 1,340 military pensioners. 
In the Military and Police Departments 36'7 per cent, of the male European 
population are employed, and only 3‘3 per cent, of male Eurasians. Mussulmans 
of Sheik, Syed, Pathan, or Moghul descent have from 3'7 to 1‘9 per cent, of tliejr 
males in this description of service, but the Brahmans have only O'l per cent., 
and the trading castes still fewer in proportion, or 0'05 per cent. 


Suh-Ori)er 3. — Learned Peofession.s. 

The arrangements for the classification of professional labor were by no 
• . means well considered, and the result is that it is now im{)racti- 

Clftssifi cation ol pro- ’ 

feBsions a failure. cablc to (listiTiguisli clcarlj tlioso professional persons who are 

in Government soi'vice from others pursuing their callings on their own account. 
Mr. Gover decided to classify professional labor in twd’ branches, i.c., learned 
and minor professions. In the first of these divisions, he proposed to place 
members of the Ecclesiastical, Legal, Medical, Literary, Educational, Artistic, 
and Scientific professions ; and amongst the minor professions, the Accountants, 
Clerks, Temple servants. Musicians, Calendar Brahmans, and other professional 
persons. The division however has not been very successful, for the census 
results show, plainly enough, that many persons arc classed amongst the 
members of the learned professions who have no right to the title. lor instance 
many Hindu, “ priests ” arc included, wlioare probably no more learned than the 
“ pujalis ” or “ purohits ” placed in the minor professions, nor do the self-styled 
doctors and physicians, who have never been educated in their professions, 
deserve to be so classed. 

The number of persons entered as belonging to learned professions is 
37,249, and they are thus divided 
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The system of classification followed does not, unfortunately, enable us to 
specify the number of persons of each nationality engaged in the various profes- 

sions. . . • . 

The Ecclesiastical profession includes not only the Christian Bishops, 

Priests/ and Deacons, but the Hindu and Mahomedan as well. The Legal 
profession is represented chiefly by Valcecl^ or Pleaders, of whom there are 
practising in the district law courts. Attorneys, Barristers, and Lawyers 
number, according to the returns, only 79 in the whole Presidency. 

The Medical profession (9,233) includes Apothecaries, Druggists, Dentists, 
Hospital Assistants, Medical men, Physicians, and Vacci- 
Medicai profession. n^tors. The returns are so vague that it is impossible to say 

how many of these are Government servants and how inany^ arc in iiulepend 
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ent practice, but of the 6,274 Native Doctors and 2,186 Physicians, it seems 
certain that most of these are persons practising as medical men, without any 
qualification,' or special education. 

It is rather a curious circumstance, that in the south ^f India there should 
be no Hindu caste specially following the profession of medicine. In Bengal 
and the North-West, the profession is mainly in the hands of a mixed caste, 
known as BcMs, who, according to Brahmanical authority, are sprung firom ar 
mixture of Brahmans and Vaisyas, The Mussulmans everywhere practise 
medicine ; but in the south this profession does not appear to be followed by any 
one Hindu caste in particular. Barbers practise rough surgery, and potters 
are employed, now and then, to set broken bones, while women of the barber and 
chucklcr castes oflBciate as midwives ; but a man of any caste may practise as a 
native doctor. 

* 

Tlie people in remote parts of the country are badly off for medical aid; 
Government has liberally assisted in the establishment of hospitals and 
dispensaries in every (^strict, but those are necessarily few and far between, 
and the people at large have to depend mainly on their own resources in times 
of sickness. The number of persons reported to be practising medicine is very 
few in comparison with the bulk of the population, and the country generally 
is wretchedly off' fof anything like skilled medical aid. In Bengal and Northern 
India, where the practice of medicine has been the honorable occupation of a 
distinct caste from time immemorial, the people appreciate the value of a skilled 
physician, and hundreds of graduates of the Calcutta, Agra, and Lahore Medical 
Colleges arc now making a living in the independent practice of their profession, 
but in the whole of the Madras Presidency there is hardly a single native physician 
of European training in independent practice. The people of the south seem to 
prefer the services of magicians, exorcists, and workers of spells, to the legiti- 
mate medical practitioner, Devil -driv ing is a recognized occupation amongst 

the minor professions. 

In only one district, Tanjore, docs the medical profession appear to bo 
numerously represented. In it there are returned 1,070 medical practitioners. 
It is believed that under the Tanjore Rajahs, some public allowance was made 
for medical aid to the poor of the district, but of late years no such bounty has 
been given. Ser/ojee^ a former ruler of Tanjore, not only studied medicine him- 
self, but encouraged the study and practice in others. On this account perhaps 
the representatives of the medical profession arc more numerous there than 
in any other district of the Presidency. 

The condition of the medical profession in this Presidency is eminently 
unsatisfactory. A l^a/»rc/t;aniiot practise in a Court of Judicature without some 
proof of his competency, but any one may call himself a physician of doct?)r, 
and publicly practise as such, without submitting to any examination or test of his 
professional skill. For the public services, and for duty in hospitals and dispen- 
saries founded for the benefit of the sick-poor, Government provides qualified 
medical men, but the profession generally has no status in native estimation. It3. 
members may bo qualified or unqualified, but the law affords no advantage to 
the one over the other. The passed medical man and the “ exorcist ’’ are p|^t 
pipcly on the same Icveh 
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The majority of the candidates for employment in the subordinate medical 
department of the Government are either Eurasians, Christian converts, or 
persons of inferior castes. A few Mussulmans enter the department, but it 
apparently possesses no attractions for the educated youth of the higher classes. 
In other parts of India, the Medical Colleges have attracted Brahman and high-, 
, caste students, but in the south of India the profession has always been shunned 
by them. 

Amongst the literary, artistic, and scientific professions, numbering 7,173 
persons, there are “Poets,” “ Photographers,” “Astronomers,” “ Musicians,” &c. 
Poets seem to flourish best in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Madura, and Tinnevclly ; 
Astronomers in Chinglcput and Malabar; and “Musicians” thrive in all districts, 
but mostly in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Musicians form the great bulk of this 
class (6,086), but looking to the condition of musical art in the East, it is quite 
• certain that this occupation should have found no place amongst learned profes- 
sions. The tom-tom players have been included in‘“ minor” professions. 

The Scholastic profession includes Catechists, Pundits, Professors, Purana- 
readers, and Schoolmasters or Teachers. Of the latter fliere are nearly 13,000, 
and they appear to be more numerous in Tanjore and Madras than in the other 
districts. In the classification there has been some confusion. In Madras town 
the schoolmasters arc placed under “ minor,” but in other districts under 
“learned” professions. 

Srr-OpDER 4. — Minor Professions. 

There are 172,116 persons grouped under the head of “ minor ” professions, 
and most numerous of these are the Accountants, 41,693. Many of the 
village Curnams^ who are properly speaking Government servants, have, I 
suspect, been classed under this head. There are a great many Brahmans 
entered under this sub-division who perform various religious and social duties, 
such as Vadilci^ readers of the V(jdas (18,477), Purohits and Calendar Brahmans 
(21,053), Archakan (6,723). Actors and Acrobats number about 4,000. A^^tro- 
logers nearly the same. Tom-tom players or drummers about 5,500. 

The services of the inferior temples employ 27,897 “ Poojalies” or priests, 
and about 10,000 other persons are classed as “ Church or temple servants.” 
Clerks* service, and writing and copying, occupies the time of about 22,000 
persons. In the list of minor professions we find “ Dancing masters,” “ Devil- 
drivers,” “ Gymnastic players,” “ Jugglers,” “ Monkey dancers,” “ Nattuvan ” 
(the class of men who accompany dancing women), “ Bill collectors,” 
“ Agents,” “ Dubashes,” and some others needless to specify in detail. 

In any future census, clear and definite instructions will have to be 
drawn up for the tabulation of professional employments, 

Tabulation of profoa- * . , * 

sionai occupations ro- SO as to show distinctly the numbers of each profession 
qniros revision. t i i i i mi i 

under Government and m independent employ. Through 

tlie bungling and stupidity of the tabulators, these classes have been frequently 
confused, so that the results of the present tabulation are anything but trust- 
worthy, as regards the details of professional labor. On the whole two per cent, 
of the male population are engaged in professional employments, including 
Government service and military employ. The proportions vary in different 
districts, from |0 per cent, in the town of Madras, to 1*2 per cent, in the Salem 
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Sub-Order 5. — Personal Service. 

There are 519,350 persons returned as employed in personal service, being 
3*3 per cent, of the whole population. Nearly one-half of these have been entered 
simply as “servants” (213,472). The Dhobies or Washermen take the next 
place, with 126,211 of their numbers under this head. The Barbers numbet 
62,245. “ Domestic servants ” nearly 26,500. Scavengers,” public and private, 
about 34,000. “ Peons ” arc returned as 19,789, but it is possible that some of 

these, as well as the 14,586 “ watchmen,” may be public servants. There is a 
curious entry under this head of personal service. It seems that it is the prac- 
tice in many places to employ Brahmans to attend in private houses daily to 
wash the idols, and make the usual offerings of flowers, &c., (Devatarchana). 
These persons are ])aid either in grain or money for their labor. They are 
entered in the census schedules as “worshippers,” under the class of personal 
service and number 1,243. There are 3,446 persons returned as “ zemindari ” 
servants. 


Sub-Order 6. — Tradejjs. 


The next entry in the occupation list is that of traders. There are 534,662 
ptirsons stated to be engaged in trade, or 3*4 per cent, of the male population. 
All castes and classes of the people arc traders, though certain branches of 
trade remain chiefly in the hands of the ("hetty or trading castes. Traders are 
most numerous in tlie Northern Coast districts and the town of Madras, and 
fewest in South Arcot, Salem, and Ihdchinopoly. The proportions vary from 7*8 
per cent, of tlio male populalion in Madras, to 2*2 per cent, in South Arcot. The 
chief trading caste is the Chetty, of whoso males 42 per cent, are engaged 
cngag..a aro the Fishermen ' and Toddy-drawing 

laigoiy iii traao. castes, wlio havo x'ospectivoly about 3 and 5 per cent, of 

their numbers busied in trade and commerce. The mixed class of Mussul- 
mans, known as Labbays and Mapilahs, are petty traders to a largo extent, and 
indeed all the divisions of Mahomedans seem to furnish a larger number of 
traders than the Hindus. 


, The parlicidar brauclies of trade are entered in the schedules under oighty- 
ono headings, but the groat bulk of traders are described 

Dofitiition of trudes. . i 

Simply as “ merchants (234,531) and “ Bazaar-men 
(1 16,182). The following are a few of the chief trading occupations specified: 
“ Arrack-scllcrs ”^14,146), “Bangle-sellers” (7,908), “Fish-sellers” (47,555^, 
“ Cloth-merchants,” “ Contractors,” “ Cattle-dealers,” “ Bankers and Money- 
h'ndors,” “ Oil-mongers,” “ Salt Merchants,” “ Indigo-dealers,” “ Leather-mer- 
cliants,” • Wood and (charcoal dealers.” A vast majority of the “Merchants’’ 
and “ Ihi/iiar-meii ” aro general dealers, and their shops supply the usual require- 
ments of the community. 

The ex[)ort trade of the Presidency con.sists chiefly of agricultural produce, 
E.port and import cottoii, oil or oil- 80 ods, grain, coffee, ginger, turmeric, dye, 
wood, indigo, skins, &c. The imports mostly of piece-goods, 
twist, metals, liquors, &c. Tho export and import trade used to be mainly in 
#tho hands of European merchants, but native traders are now beginning to condnbt 
their operations direct with Europe, without the intervention of the local honses 
of agency. 
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SuB-OrDEB 7. — CoNVliYEBS. 

'fhe number of persons engaged in tbe carriage of persons and goods is 
entered as 48,108, or 0-3 per cent, of the male population ; but tho^correotness 
of the returns are doubtful, inasmuch as many “ laborers ” of the cooly .class are 
probably engaged at certain times in the transport of men and goods. 

Entries of this description of employment were numerous only in Madi-as 
and Nilgiris. The chief entries are under the head of “ carters,” or “ bullock 
drivers,” upwards of 30,000 being returned in this employment ; .somewhat less 
than 7,000 are stated to be boatmen or sailors ; more than 1 ,000 ai-e returned as" 
railway servants ; and the remainder as persons in charge of horses .:ir cattle*. 

It seems impossible that the whole of the soa-hiring population in the Presidency 
could have been included in the Census Returns. 

Suil-OliDKB 8. — Cei.TIVATIO.N. 

The number of the population engaged in agi’icultural pur.suits has been 
already remarked upon (p. 177). Nearly the whole are entered simply as 
“cultivators,” but 9,812 are said to bo “betel gardeners.” Garden cultivation is 
in some places a separate occupation, carried on by a distinct class of the people ; 
but in the returns nearly the whole have been described as cultivators. Agricul- 
ture is the one groat industry of the country, before which all other occupations 
are of small account. 

SuB-ORDEBb. — 'riCXTU.K FaUKICS AND DliESS. 

There were 540,061 males engaged in these occupations, of Avhom nearly 
three-fourths are “weavers.” About 113,000 persons are “ shoo makers,” 
or workers in skins and leather ; and 25,000 are engaged in cleaning and ginning 
cotton for export; and about 15,000 are “tailors.” 'I’ho great bulk of the people 
of India do not indulge in clothing that requires the aid of a tailor to shape and 
sew it, but some of the better classes, of both se.xos, wear cut-jackets ; hence the 
smaU number of tailors, compared with the numbers engaged in making shoe-, or 
coverings for the feet. 

The produce of the Indian looms is not exported now to any great extent. 

In former days the chintzes of Masulipatam enjoyed a great celebrity abroad. 
They were celebrated for the freshness and permanency of their dyes, the colors 
being brighter after washing than before. There is still a small demand ibr these 
articles in Burraah, the Straits, and Persian Gulf; but Manghestor has nearly 
bbaten thcglndian exporter out of the field. The home-made cloths, however, 
still hold theij own in competition with British goods. 

StiB-OiiDEB 10.— Food, Drink, and Stimulants. 

The classification under this head is not quite satisfactory, as it is evident 
that many persons have been entered under the order of “ traders,” who should 
properly have been placed under persons engaged in occupations connected with 
“ food and drink.” 

The numbers returned in the census schedules are 335,287, or 2-1 percent., 
of the male population. They are most numerous in South Canara, Tinnevelly, 
and Chingloput. About one-half of the whole of this class are engaged in sup- ' 
plying milk, curds, and butter to the community, and a groat portion of the 
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romaiiKlcr in drawing and selling toddy, or distilling spirits. Only atiout 
10,000 persons are specified as engaged in the occupation of catching fish ; but, as 
nearly 43,000 arc returned under traders, as sellers of fish, it is obvious that the 
number of “Iftsherinen is not adtupiately given under tho head of food suppliers, 
llutchers arc returned as loss than 0,000, and the small member may be taken as 
evidence of how little the flesh of animals enters into tho dietary of the bulk of the 
pc'oplc. The sale of betel nut is sometimes a speciality, but mostly included iiv 
bazaar produce. AI)out :l,000 persons are engaged in this commerce. There 
•are no other occupations under this head worthy of special notice. 


Suii-Oiinm 11. — M ki'ai.s. 

The working in met.als is almost tho exclusive employment of certain divisions 
of the artisan castes. Of a total of i2(>,117 males engaged in labor connected 
witli metals, 1 or ttl'O per cent, of the whole, are members of the Hindu 

ai‘tisan castes. I'lio metal workers form O'S per cent, of the entire male popu- 
lation. Illack-siniths or iron workers are about 40, 5G5 in number; gold and 
silver smiths 70,07 .j ; brass and copper smiths about 15,000; and workers in tin 
about 200. There are !< few other occupations under this heading, as “ engravers,” 
“ plater-s,” wire-drawers, ‘‘ kuife-makers,” &c., but the numbers so engaged are 
insignificant. 

8uh-Order 12.— (loN'STnnrrioN’ and Bdii-dincs. 

There are 121,030 persons returned as engaged in constructive works, or 
0\3 per cent, of the male population. Employments of this description are most 
common in the .Madras town, whei'O 2-8 ]>er cent, of the people are so occupied. 
Tanjore, 'rinncvelly, and ]\ralabar .are wealthy districts, and employ more than tho 
average number of persons in building works. There are upwards of 60,000 
carpenters, and between 8,000 and 0,000 workers in stone, and these two occupa- 
tions draw in nearly all of tho 74,211 members of the artisan castes, who are 
shown to be engaged in constructive works. A few arc returned as coach builders, 
artificers, mechanics, t urners, &c. There arc nearly 25,000 persons entered as 
bricklayers, or bi ick and tile makers, and more than 20,000 as “ earth diggers” 
(mud houses being by far tho most common in the country). The manufacture 
of umbrellas occupies more than 3,000 persons, nearly all of whom are in the 
Western Coast districts, where all, who can, carry umbrellas. Painters number 
nearly 2,000, and are to bo found chiefly in Tanjore and Madras. There are 
fortv-seven entries of trades under this head, which, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, ip^udes “ architects,” blind manufacturers, engineers, fitteltl, 
watchmakers, harnessmakers, Ac. 

SiTB-OitDER 13 . — Books. 

The* ancient usage of tho country was to copy books from hand to hand, by 
Avritino- on the palmyra leaf. Printing is of recent introduction, and even now 
confined, in a great measure, to tho Presidfney town, and to the head-quarters 
of o.ach district, where the Collector is officially supplied with a printing press foi 
tho use of a local gazette, ai\d the preparation of official forms. Of lateyeanw 
good deal has been done in tho printing of books in the vernacular languages 
‘ but tho census returns show that only 3,421 persons, 2 in 10,000 of malee, 

‘ engaged in occupations connected with books. Nearly one-half of these 
inhabitants of the town of Madras. Tanjore, Malabar, South Canara, a^< 
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NilginSjare the chiof districts in wliicli there is any activity in printing. Verna- 
cular newspapers have no large circulation in this part of India, but re-prints of 
vernacular works issue in considerable numbers from the native presses, and are 
exposed for sale in the bazaars of the chief towns and villages. Sohu' of these 
are anything but moral in their tone, and a censorship of the press, with powei* 
to suppress indecent literature, will probably bo necessary, as the use of printed 
.books extends among the people. 

Sub-Okder 14. — IIorsEiioLD Goods. 

The simplicity of Hindu domestic life is especially noticeable in the furniture* 
of their houses. As a rule, no house contains cither chairs, raised seats or 
tables, and the people sit and sleep either on the bare floors, or on mats or 
carpets. Only 71,805 persons are returned as engaged in occnpalions connected 
with the manufacture of household goods^ or 0*5 per cent, of the males. Of this 
• number, tip wards of 50,000 manufacture earthenware pots for holding water aiul 
cooking food, while about 10,000 weave baskets aud rattan work. In some 
districts the people use cots of wicker work la sle('p ujiou. The w(*aviug of 
mats gives employment to upwards of 0,000 persons.** The other specitied 
employments under this head are insignificant. 

^ Sen-OUDER 15. — CoMBUSTinLES. 

The number of persons who engage in industries connected wiili combustible 
substances is small, viz., 10,181), or 0*1 per cent, of the male ])opulation. 
They are mostly employed as wood-cutters, bratty-sellers, and makers of fire- 
works. In Southern India tlio consiimption of fuel for domestic purposes is 
small. All householders, who keep cows or cattle, use the dry manure (brattics) 
in lieu of wood, and almost ovei’y poor person in rural districts collects his own 
bundle of sticks or leaves for cooking. In towns only is fuel purchased. In the 
forest districts of Malabar there are 4,510 wood-cutters, or nearly half the 
number returned for the entire Presidency. A large export of timber and bam- 
boos takes place from Malabar. 

Sub-Order 16 . — Laborers for hire. 

This important section of the population includes 2,071,602 persons, or 13*1 
of the male population. Laborers of this class are most common in Malabar 
(27’4 per cent, of the population), and- least so in the Kistna and South 
Canara districts, Avhere they are only 7*5 and 7' t per cent, respectively. Mem- 
l^rs of every Hindu caste, from the lordly Brahman to the humble Pariah, figure 
in this class of occupation, and so also do Mussulmans. The Brahmans, how- 
ever, have only one per cent, of their numbers engaged in cooly labor ; the 
Kshatriyas 5'5 per cent. ; the Chetties 5*8 per cent. ; the Vellalars 8-3 per cent. ; 
the Shepherds 12 per cent. ; the Artisans 4*7 per cent.; the Accountants 4*1 per 
cent.; the Weavers 6*2 per cent. ; the lower agricultural castes (Vminian) IL9 
per cent. ; the Potters 5*1 per cent. ; the mixed caste (Satani) 107 per cent. ; 
the fishing castes 15* per cent.; the palm cultivators 17*2 per cent.; others 
21*6 percent.; Pariahs 26'4 per cent. ; the Mussulmans have 17*4 per cent, of 
their numbers engaged in ordinary labor ; the Kuropeans 0*2 per cent. ; and the 
, Eurasians 1*3 per cent. 

, . These proportions will give a very good idea of the castes that constitute the 
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laboring population of the country. They come in the following order :~ 
Pariahs,*’ ‘‘ other Hindus,” “ Mussulmans,” “ Palm cultivators,” “ Fishermen,” 
‘‘Vunnians,” “ Satani or mixed castes,” Vellalars.” The castes that have 
settled trades, like the weavers, artisans, barbers, potmakors, and washermen, 
eoiitribuio but slightly to the unskilled labor market. Upwards of two millions 
of the laborers have been returned siinjdy as “coolies;*^ a few as “laborers,” 

“ workmen,” “ lascars,” “diggers,” “ padiyal” (persons paid for their labor in ^ 
grain). 

The abolition of slavery has been so recent in India, that employers still, 
to a great extent, pay their servants by allotting to them a share of grain pro- 
(luce, and by the present of a cloth or two on occasions of family festivities, 
marriages, &c. Money payments for labor, except in large towns, coast 
districts, and colfee plantations, are still far from common. To all intents and 
pui'poses the greater part of the laborers of the soil are still practically serfs, 
for tlie masters generally contrive that the servants shall bo a triflS in their - 
debt, so that escape or relief from predial slavery is almost a hopeless task. 
A few run away from their villages, tempted perhaps by the bright pictures 
of the emigration agents, or with a view to getting employment in the coffee 
districts ; but the life of the bulk of this class is a weary struggle for the bare 
means of subsistence. No member of the inferior castes would to sgnd 

his sons to a school in which the VelMars children are taught, and, except in 
the few localities where Christian missionaries have established schools, their 
prospects of raising themselves by education are almost hopeless* Hard toil, 
and a scanty share of tho products of their industry, seems to bo their fate. 

Sub-Order 17. — Propejui'y. 

Tho number of persons who own property, and who are independent of 
labor, as returned in tho census schedules, is 170,580, or 1*1 per cent, of the 
male population. They are most numerous of all in Tanjore district, whore 7*7 
per cent, of tho males arc so entered. In the Qodavery district this class forms 
3 per cent, of tho population, while in Tinnevelly and Coimbatore only 0*04 and 
0*02 per cent, are so returned. Landed proprietors (Zemindars) are most 
numerous in the northern districts. The groat bulk of the people entered under 
this< class are “ Merassidars” (lords of the manor), “ Inamdara,” holders of 
lands, alienated from tho State and paying only a (juit-rent, and “ Jaghirdars,” 
persons holding large tracts on a 'settled tenure. The Brahmans figure out 
of all proportion to any other class as holders of property ; 64,545, or 
per cent, of their^umbers arc included under this head. The Kshatnyas have 
3*1 per cent. The Chetties on the other hand, who have their capital mostly 
laid out in trade, have only 0*5 per cent. The Vellalars, or cultivating castes, 
only 1*6 per cent., but many of these are wealthy, though they hold their lands 
only on ryotwary tenure. Tho writer, or accountant, castes are considerable 
holders of property in two districts, Vizagapatam and Tanjore, where 22*4 
and 31*4 per cent, respectively of their numbers are so classed. Some of 
the Mussulmans of Sheik, Syed, and Moghul descent are also wealthy landholdera^ 
but the groat bulk of tho Hindu castes have considerably loss than one pep 
cent, of their numbers classed as owners of property. Practically the Brah- 
mans have a monopoly of the Inams and Mirassi rights. Those, in ages 
long past, it a})pears to liave boon the practice of conquerors to resume 
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fter a certain period. The Mussulman rulers on the whole dealt fairly with the 
endowed property of the country, and the practice of the British administration 
has also been to treat the holders of State grants liberally. The Inam Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the validity of such grants, and'tho results 
have been that a vefy largo proportion of them have boon confirmed m 

perpetuity. 

• Sub-Obdeb 18.— TJnpeoductive Cusses. 

There are 103,778 persons classed under this heading, and nearly the. 
whole of them are » mendicants.” Some belong to religious orders, and others 
..re simply beggars. They constitute only 07 per cent, of the male population. 
There can bo no doubt but that this class of the community is falling off m 
numbers. Old travellers in India report that religious mendicants formerly 
traversed the country in largo gangs, levying contributions from the villagers 
.bv ‘force, and abusing tho women to a shameful extent. An improved police 
has succeeded in abolishing this public nuisance; tho mendicants now usually 
travel in small bodies, or congregate about large towns and places where pilgrims 
are moving. While Hindu women aro usually strictly guaiHed, the cus om. 

country permifthem to hold unrestricted conversation with religious bcg^irs, 

and. thl.« mo doubt that much of the unproductive labor still existing 
depends upon tho circumstance that the charitable females o t le coun ry 
exercise the privilege of bestowing food and alms on the sanctified vagabonds 
who prefer an idle life, to working for their bread in a legitimate way. 

Sub-Ordre 19.— Others. 

There are 64,683 persons engaged in pursuits that could not be 
e„tl, classified. They number 0 4 per cent, of tho male “ 

class includes nearly 39,000 persons who arc returned “ ^ ^ 

occupation,” a heading which may moan that they follow ^ ' 

of the caste, or that the, hold some oflioial postUon m respect "f ^ J; 
The greater portion of the remainder are a.mply entered as m p ivato or^ 

employment,” “hunters,” “pilgrims,” “grave-diggers, snake-chaim , 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 


Education', 

All that tho census pi'ofosscd to ascertain in regard^to instruction was the 
number of persons, male and female, of each religion, able to read and write. 

It would seem that out of a total of 30,83.5,577 persons in the Presidency,- 
respecting whom this information was sought, 1,530,150, or 
iK)vuiHtiorabirto load fivo per Cent, of tho whole only, were so far instructed in the 
rudiments of education as to be able to road and write. There 
is a wide difference in the condition of tlio several districts as regards education. 

Tho town district of Madras natui’ally stands highest in this 
fospc'ct, and hero 18-3 per cent, of tho population are able to 
aud Tirmoveiiy. vvrito. Tlio district of Taujoro comes next witli a 

percentago of 8 8 ; 'I'iniievelly ranks third in order, with 8'2 per cent, of its 
population educated. The Nilgiri Hills has S'l per cent., and Chinglcput 
district 7*0. 

Idio northern districts arc tho most backward in regard to education. Ex- 
cluding the population of tlic hilly rangei^, Ganjam and 

Education backward i t o \ i * • 1 V 

lu norihoru diwtriota Vizagupatam luivo oiily J'o aiKi Ji'o per cent. res|H^ciiVciy oi 
uiuisuiuin. ^ pouple instructed. Salem district in tho south is backward 

also, only 2'8 [lor cent, of tho people being able to read and write. 

The proportion of instructed strikes one as being nnnsnally small, but it is 
aecoxiutod for by the almost total absence of education amongst tbo female sex. 
If wo take the male pojnilatiou alone (exclusive of tho Madras Town), we shall 
I’omai. population that 9-3 per cent, of them are able to read and write, 

genoraiiy un.iiBtvuot.ai. file otiicr liaiid. Only sixtooii women out of ten thou- 

sand aro instructed to the same extent, 'i'heso figures relate to the districts, 
and do not include tho town of Madr.as, the stat istics of which were not prepared 
in a method to show the educated of each sex separately. Of the male popu- 
lation, 4’ 1 per cent, under twelve years of age can road and write; lO'Ofi per 
cent, of ages from 12 to 20 ; and 13'09 per cent, of tlioso above 20, while of 
females below twelve ’1 pir cent., and of those from 12 to 20, ’2 per cent., and 
of thbso beyond twenty '19 per cent, can road and write, or taking tho whole 
female popnlation, th# [iroportion is O'lO per cent. Tn Tanjore 18’03 per cent, 
of the males come under this class; in Chinglcput 15-4, and in Tinnovelly 15-9 
per cent. Eomale «lucation outside the Rresideney town has made the greatest 
.strides in Tinnevclly district, where six females out of every thousand can read 
and write, Avhile in 'I'anjore, a district which stands high in regard to male 
education, only one. in a thousand can do so. This is mainly duo to the labors 
of tbo Protestant Missions In the Tinnevclly district. 

Mr. Gover, in his report on tlio educational results of the Madras Towtj 
Primary oducaticn of Ccnsus, sliowcd that 1 fi'S pcr Cent, of Hiudu glrls of pupil age 
wore under instruction at tho time of tho census, 8*6 per cent, 
of Pariali fojnales, and oidy 1'2 per cent, of Mahomedans. From these facts it is 
clear that tlie primary education pf women is making way in the town of Madras 
among certain classes of the population, but except in Tinnevclly the censuigf 
rosidts show that female education has made but little progress elsewhere. 

' In regard to tlio spread of education amongst the various religious sectSi we 
fipd that while the general average of persons able to read and write is 5 per cent,, 
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tho Hindus have only 4*8 per cent., the Mahomodans 4*9 per cent., Native 
Christians 7*4 per cent., Europeans and East Indians 53*3 per cent. ; Jains 12*9 
per cent., and others ” 18*4 per cent., who can read and write. 

Primary education is most marked in the small community o^' Jains, and 

Position of Jains and Native Christians are decidedly in advance of the bulk of 
.Native Christians in Mahomedans, altliouffh there are certain castes of 

regard to primary odu- ’ ^ 

•«fttion. Hindus, such as Brahmans, Writers, &c., wlio are more gene- 

rally able to read and write than tho Christian converts, who have come, as a riilt‘, 
from the inferior castes. 


Tho late Mr. Cover remarked in his Educational Report: — ‘‘ Tho liigluT a 
caste or race stands in the social scale, tho better is its educational position, and 
this is mainly the result of tho educational tests imposed by Government, as a 
condition of employment in the public service. Government service is the most 
respectable employment a man may obtain. Those who gain its prizes are leader’s 
in native society. Hence an Englisli education has become a sort of ([ua noit 
for public honor and private respect among the Hindus of Madras.” 


In the Madras Town Census, tho position of soverai castes was vshown in 


PoBitiou of llindii 
casteB in Madraa, 04 to 
primary education . 


regard to primary education, and next to the Europeans and 
East Indians it was found that tho Brahmans headed tho list, 
with 40*7 per cent, of their numbers able to read and write, 


the Kanakkans or writers being next in order, with 37*2 of their numbers so 


3 . BrahraanB . 

. 407 

14. KuRavons 

H’O 

2. Kshatriyaa . 

. 23-8 

15. Seitibadavena. 

iri 

3. ChetUes 

. 25‘9 

10, Shatiara 

11-6 

4. Kavarais 

. 21 3 

17. PanabB. 

10 ‘4 

P. Vollalara 

. 28‘2 

18. Other castes .. 

179 

n. Idaiyara 

. 197 

19. Mahomodaua 

18‘1 

7. Kanakkans , 

. 37-2 

20. Europeans 

80-1 

8. Kammalana . 

. 180 

21. EiirasiMiiH 

, nu'4 

9, Vanuiang 

. 10*4 

23. Other Races .. 

. 53-5 

10. Weaver a 

.. 121 



31. Sataniea 

,. 23-4 

Total 

. 20-5 

12. Barbers 

. 8-8 



18. Dbobleg 

. 47 




instructed. The proportions for each caste 
are given in tho margin, and are most 
instructive in regard to the ditfusion of 
primary education amongst tlio people. It 
will bo seen tliat the Pariahs of Madras are 
better instructed than the caste Hindus of 
many of the provincial districts. 


The following table shows tho numbers and proportions of the population 
able to read and write in tho several districts. The inforjnation is given sepa- 
rately for males and females in Table No. HI. in the Appendix T. 


Nmilfv niul Pniportloii of Iiatiriicfcd iVr.s'Ohs In each Plsfcict. 
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Ganjam . . 
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Vizagapatam 
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Moans of instruotion. 


Female odaoaiion. 


From a late report of the Director of Public Instruction it would appear that 
there are 4,381 schools in the Presidency under Govern- 
ment supervision. Of these 3,922 are intended for boys alone, 
29G are mi^ed schools for both sexes, and 163 are female Schools. In these 
schools there were 132,859 pupils under instruction, viz,, 1^2,141 boys and 10,718 
Papii. in Govormnout girfs- Out of 100,000 of boys Under 20 years of age 1,493 
or aided Schools. wero undor iustructioD, and in the same number of girls under ^ 

12 years of age 191 were being taught in schools. The largest proportion of 
persons of both sexes under instruction was in the Madras and Chingleput 
districts, where 4,323 boys and 1,775 girls out of 100,000 of population at pupil 
ages wero at school. The Tinnevelly district shows the next best results, with 
2,018 boys and 832 girls. South Canara, Malabar, and Tanjore rank nejit 
as regards female instruction, the numbers being respectively 232, 262, and 178, 
of each 100,000 girls at school. In the Northern districts scarcely any^ghls* 
schools arc in existence. The results of an examination of the statistics of’ 
schools and scholars compared with population corroborate the figures of the 
census in regard to primary education. Education is backward north of the 
Kistna, and especially'^lemale education. In the south, the Salem district is the 
most behind hand, while Madras, Chingleput, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, and Coim- 
batore take the load. 

The education of women in India is a matter of recent development, and 
due almost entirely to the influence of Christian Missionaries. 
The instruction of women is wholly foreign to the traditions 
and usages of tlio people. The Hindu Law declares that “ day and night 
must women bo held by their protectors in a state of dependence. 

Their fathers protect them in childhood, their husbands protect them in 
their youth ; their sons protect them in ago; a woman is never fit for independ- 
ence/’ 

The wife is to be employed in the collection and expenditure of wealth, 
in purification and female duty ; in the preparation of daily food and the super- 
intendence of household utensils.” She is declared to have “ no business with 
the texts of the V^das,” and having therefore “no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself.** 
Through their passion for men,” says Menu “ their mutable temper, 
their want of settled affection, and their perverse nature (lot them bo guarded in 
this world ever so well) they soon become alienated from their husbands. Yet 
should their hushan^ be diligently careful in guarding them ; though they well 
know the disposition with which the lord of creation formed them.** With the 
low estimation of woman’s nature hero disclosed, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the Hindu people should look askanco at propositions for the education 
of their females. In Hindu •Opinion the only respectable position of a woman 
is that of wife, and the only education required by her in that station is the 
Diffiouitieaintheeda- knowlcdgo of tho dutics of a housohold. To courtezans and 
cation of women. temple women alone are educational accomplishments perm&« 

siblo. With this class of women it is something in their favor that they shou^ , 
be attractive to tho other sox, but tho Hindu male intellect cannot see ’the;. 
^ force of increasing the attractions (to others) of his own wife, and in this view 

of tho jese ho may perhaps be pardoned if he regards with suspicion these neWi* ' 

„ - t 

(1) Exclueivo of 16 Normal and 4 Profewsional ScIiooIb* 

(2) Haughton’a Institutes, Monu. Chap, v, ' ' ^ 
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fanglod (but well meant) efforts of the ruling race, to raise his womenkini (jut 
of the slough of ignorance, to which his ancient sages have agreed to confine 
them, as the safest and most virtuous position for the sex to occupy. ^ The truth 
is that although a few persons of the educated classes of natives lament the 
bondage in which theiu women are held, and feel in their domestic life the want 
of congenial female companionship, they are comparatively powerless to effect 
• reforms, while the custom of infant marriage is nniversnh 

Marriage cantoma in- ^ ^ ^ 

vgivedinthe education- Female education practically means a revolution of the domes- 
»i question pcojilo. If womon are to be educated in tlui 

kindred subjects taught in boys’ schools, tlicy cannot be withdrawn from 
instruction, at the ages of ten or twelve, as at present, and if girls are to Ix^ 
taught anything worthy of remembrance, the custom of burdening young 
women of twelve or thirteen with the cares of maternity must unquostionaldy 
be modified. The idea is very strong in the Hindu mind tliat liberty and 
license, in regard to women, are synonymous terms. The advocates of fornalo 
education see the danger of sudden changes in customs sanctioned by antiquity, 
and on the whole it is not a little remarkabh} to find tlui^ so much lias already 
been effected in the way of female education, considering wliat the habits ol‘ 
thought of the people really are. There must spring up a desire for knowledge 
amongst *th6 womon themselves, before any great n'sults uni achieved. In all 
domestic reforms the willing aid of the fmnales of the household must ho secureHl, 
and until the educational question, and the domestic changes consoqneui thereon, 
are approved of by Hindu women generally, we must not expect to see girls’ 
schools held in equal esteem as those for boys. 

The following table shows the number and proportion of boys and girls at 
school in the different districts. 



' ' Pbopoktiox of PrpiLS to 100.000 

PopiLATiox. Total Numbeb OF HooLs. Number OF Pl pil-s. Ixilabitaxts. 
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This is inclofiive of 16 Normal 4 Professional Schools. 
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As regards the higher education of tho people, the Matriculation lists of tho 
Madras University furnish us with tho means of iudsiner in 

Hiller edacatioD. lii Job 

What uGgree tho several classes of the community aro availing 
themselves of the educational advantages placed within their reach, \y Govern- 
ment or Mission school^. From a return obligingly furnished to mo by Mr. A. A. 

Matrioaution Ston.i. Registrar of tho University, I find that in tho 

*erd of i|b» MidrMUni. fifteen ycars ending 1872-73, tho following clssses of tho com- 

. ' munity have matriculated in tho University in tho numbea-s 

noted below : — 


Bi^ahmans 

HiuduH, other than Brahmans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Mabomedana 


2,058 

850 

m 

20t 

01 


Total ... IhCm 


If we come to compare those numbers with the male iiopulation of tin' 
several classes, at tho ages from 15 to 40, we shall at once see tho position, in 
an eduoational^point of view, of the several classes of tho people. It is to bo 
regretted that tho University records do not furnish the particulars of tho various 
castes, the Hindu undor-graduatos being simply classed as Brahman^, and non- 
Brahmans, or it might have boon practicable to show tho educational position 
af each great caste separately. Some of tho Hindu castes aro fairly well educated, 
but many of tho Sildra sub-divisions are wholly devoid of book knowledge. 


Table showuKj tho Pi'oportlo^i of Und r-ijraduafos in Madras Vnlvcrslhj /o 100,000 (fMalo 
ropalafiini, A<jos 15 (a 40, for tho 15 yoars ending 1872-73. 


Europeans and East Indian.s 

Brahmans 

Native Christiana 
Mahomedaiifl 

Hindus, other than Brahmans 


3 , 050 (^) 

875 

208 

10 


We might have expected that tho descendants of tho ruling race would hold 
the first place in regard to University examinations, considering their educa- 
tional advantages, and tlio feet that they have not to seek their knowledge 
through the medium of a foreign tongue, and accordingly wo find that tlu' 
Europeans and East Indians send four times tho proportion of successful candi- 
dates up for examination, more than tlio great literary and intellectual caste of 
the Hindus. 

But, numerically, tho Brahmans stand far ahead of every other clfiss of tlu' 
BiWimauftak® the lead Community as regards the higher education. In 1858-59, tlu^ 
b higher odooation. year of tho University Examination, only 16 Brahmans 

passed the Matriculation standard. The numbers have gone on steadily increus. 
ing until 18^3Sf73, when 354 members of this community became under-graduates. 
Amongst the candidates for tho Uncovenanted Civil Service Test Examination 
the proportion of Brahmans is much the same, and it is this one class of the 
community — a class numbering only about l-26th of tho Hindu jpopulation— -that ^ 


(1^ Thii ^ a proportion onlj, the European and Eaat Indian population being under 100,000, 
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})ractically furnislies the more important of the subordinate officials of the civil 
administration. The Brahmans for thousands of years past have been the only 
people of anpr culture. They have always monopolised the best places in Govern- 
ment employ, and when an educational test was demanded for admission thereto, 

I hey were the first to awake to the importance of the measure, and to the necessity 
of educating their youths to qualify for admission into the civil service. 

The non-Brahmanical castes were slow to understand the position. Many 
of the Sildra castes were grossly ignorant, and practically slaves to their superiors, 
and are to this day denied the .advantages of sending their children to Govern- 
ment schools. Others, as the great cultivating castes, saw not the advantages 
of education for their children, and, excepting the few who inhabited towns, they 
had no opportunities for instruction. In 1858 only seven persons of tlio non- 
Hrahmauical castes matriculated, but in 1872 the mn||l3ers were 144. The under- 
graduates of the non-Brahmanical castes have not been increasing in a correspond- 
ing ratio with the Brahmans. If they furnished candidates in the same propor- 
tion, there sliould have been upwards of 8,000 of them in 1872-78, instead of 144^ 
8Mie educated persons ^ these castes belong chiefly to the cultivators, shepherd, 
accountant, and mixed castes. Hardly any of the inferior castes, unless they 
have had access to mission schools, have received even an elementary education. 

Iflio Native Christian community has boon recruited very largely from the 
out-casto races and inferior castes of Hindus, and nothing can 

Poflilion of Native i r 

Christiana in r<iKard to bo moro gratifying than to see what education lias clone tor this 
ti.o LiKbur o.iuoatioD. y^.etioll of tlic jx'oplo. In tliG fifteen years, to which 

tlio table refers, a proportion of 2987 pur 100,000 of males l>otween 15 and 40 
years of ago, have advanced to tho Matriculation standard ol the University, while 
ill till' iiiiii,- H I'lili ninnicnl lllinhi cdslm the toltil jivopm'lion in onhj 15 'til 100,000, For 
the first few years of the existence of the University, tho number of Christians pass- 
ing was small. In 180:5-6 1 fifteen candidates of this class passed, and in 1872-73, 
the number was 5 1. 'I'he increase has been steady and progressive during the 
last nine years. The Native Christiaits constitute only about l-60th part of the 
popultftion, but in tho last 15 years they have furnished about one-fwelfth of the 
snocossfid candidates for tho University entrance examination, a result that 
cannot but bo extremely gratifying to the laborers in Christian Missions, and 
sliowing also what may bo done in the improvement of tho status of tho inferior 
castes of Hindus, if the advantages enjoyed by Native Christians could be 
Iji'oiight within their reach. 

4 . 

'Pile standard of education of the Mahomedan community is about on a par 
with that of tlio non-Brahmanical Hindus. 10 per 100,000 of males, between 16 
audio years, only have proceeded successfully to matriculation, while amongst 
non-Brahhiaiiical Hindus the proportion is only 15. Very few Mahomedans, 
howevci', have advanced beyond tjie position of undor-graduates. In compari- 
.son with the Brahmans and certain castes of Siidras, the Mahomedans are 
nowhere in tho race for University distinctions. 

The Brahman candidates for examination appear to be better preparM. 
than the other Hindus, or Native Christians, and a greater proportion of them 
pass the prescribed test, but in tho highest examination of the University, for 
the deo-rce of M.A., only thi’e9 Brahmans have as yet succeeded, and an equal , 
number of Hindus who arc not Brahmans, besides one Parsoo and one European- 
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So far as the reSults of the University examinations go, it would seem that the 
Brahmans, though generally the most intellectual of all the people, have not a 
monopoly of intellect ; and, as education becomes more general amongst the other 
castes, it will be difficult for the Brahmans to maintain their present position. 

Brahmans have invariably occupied the firsf place in the civil administra- 
tion of the country, an^ the system of enforcing an educational test for admission to 
all subordinate offices under Government has only tended to strengthen their 
* position in the executive. Their caste influence is tempered by the presence of 
a sprinkling of Europeans, East Indians, “ Other Caste ” Hindus, and Native 
Christians, but in respect of tlicir numbers, they still have, practically, a mono])oly 
of Government official service requiring intellectual qualifications. (’) If the Brah- 
mans really represented the feelings of their countrymen, and had any sympathy 
with, or desire for, the moral and mateilal improvement of the people outside tlunr 
own small section of the lommuiiity, no great harm would arise from their 
employment in the service of the State ; but it is sufficiently notorious that, as a 
class, the Brahmans care mostly for their own advancement, and that they havc^ no 
desire to see the lower classes educated or improved in social position. Politically 
it is not to the advantage of the Government that every question connected witli 
the progress of the country should be viewed through the medium of Brahmuu 
epoctacles. The contempt which the Brahmans evince for the lower classes, is in 
itself a serious bar to their usefulness in many phas(‘s of official life, and the true 
policy of the State would be to ligiit their numbers in official positions, and to 
encourage a larger proportion of non-Brahmanical Hindus and ]\Iussulmans to 
enter official service, so as to allow no special pre-eminence, or great preponderance' 
of any particular caste. So long as the caste divisions of the peoples arc o])('rati\ (‘ 
in giving special advantages to certain classes, it is obvious that special mea- 
sures are needed to ensure that no single caste receives an undue advantage; in 
the distribution of offices connected with the administration of the count ry. 
With the extension of education among the Mussulmans and Sfidra castes of 
Hindus, there will be no longer an actual necessity for choosing candidate's for 
responsible offices, mainly from a single sc'ctiou of the people, us has b(‘en the 
case up to the present period. 

(1) A lirtt of ('}indi(Uite8 ^^ho liiiNc piiHHi'd in “ Speual tesU” for udviint* inciit in <»tVK uil finpl<A hi < n 

pnWialiod in the hut Sf. (}i'0)(jc (Jnzttfr. From thiH lint I ol>!sor\(' tloit Uio niinu'.s of IBl out of .1 loiul oi isp sm 1 1 
fill candidateH indicMe tlii ir poNM’Hsois to 1)0 IhahmfinM : 1)0 of the (uudidatcs wiio IJuiduti ol \a)ion> (.o<tii:<, 7 N'.ilno 
ChriBtiftiiB ; 4 Muhomodunii , and 7 Kuropoaiitj or Kaht ludumn 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

« 

iNKlltMITIES. 

An attempt was made in the taking of the census to ascertain the number" 
of persons laboring under mental or bodily infirmity, disqualifying them from 
earning a livelihood. The results are probably not very accurate, for there is a 
reluctance with most people to admit the existence of physical defects, and the 
figures, therefore, must bo accepted with a liberal margin. 

Amongst the total popidation, exclusive of the Hill tribes of .Ganjam and 
Vi/.agapatam, the following numbers of infirm were joted ; — 


|’ luftrniity. 

Malci. 

Females. 

Persons. 


! Insane 

4,088 

3,447 

7,535 


1 Idiots 

3,491 

2,9yl 

0,482 


j or Dumb ... 

21,373 

19,590 

40,909 


Blind 

27,984 

82,809 

00,853 


Lepers 

9,240 

4,007 

13,847 


Total ... 

1 

GO, 170 

• 

63,510 

129,080 



The insane and idiots number in round figures 1 'l•,000 persons. There are 
about 45 persons of unsound mind in every one hundred 

Insane and Idiots. ii- 

thousand of tho population, and tins proportion would appear 
to bo docidodly low, as in European countries the proportion is more than one in 
a thousand. It is just possible, however, that a large number of those of unsound 
mind in India are not included in the schedules. 

Tho in.sane in this country never come under observation, except when they 
commit overt acts of violence or mischief, of which cognizance is taken by the 
police. As a rule tho people of India aro kind and merciful to the mentally 
atllicted. Many people of this class wander about beyond their villages, and are 
fed by tlio charitable, their little eccentricities of conduct being unregarded so 
lonn- they are not violent or dangerous to others. Asylums for the reception 
and treatment of lunatics have been provided by Government in Madras, Caliciit, 
and Vizagapatam ; but, except in the case of persons who are brought before 
Magistrates for offottces, there is not much desire on tho part of the community 
to avail thomselves of tho advantages which tho asylums afford for the treat- 
ment and safe custody of lunatics. Lunatics and idiots aro more numerous, 
according to population, in tho town of Madras than elsewhere ; but this is due to 
t he presence of a large asykim, and to the collection therein of lunatics from 
other districts. 

The numbers returned as deaf and dumb aro more than 40,000, but it must 
f d D mb understood that there are 40,000 persons who are both 

deaf and dumb. The column of tho schedules was arranged ^ 
to show either deafness or dumbness, and both infirmities have been lumped 
together in tho tabulation, so that it is not practicable to distinguish the relative 
* numbers of each class. In the town census tabulation it was found that the 
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greater portion of the deaf persona were those of advancing years, who had lost 
their^hearing through bodily decay, and in all probability the same explanation 
holds good in regard to the deaf of the districts generally. The proportion of 
infirm persons of this description in the town of Madras was ohon^ double the 
average of the districts generally, from which circumstance it seems evident that 
the district returns wc^re not filled up with any exactness. 

More than 60,000 persons are returned as blind, or about 19 in every 10,000 
^ of the population. Here again the largest proportion is given 

for the Presidency town, leading to the inference that in other 
parts of the Presidency the numbers have been but indifferently returned. Most 
of the blind are persons advanced in years, and the number of females is in excess 
of the males. 

The loathsome disease of leprosy exists in all our districts, but the returns 
make it to appear less common inland than in the coast dis- 
tricts. In Coimbatore, Salem, Bcllary, Cuddapah, Madura, 
^and Trichinopoly there are only two lepers returned for every 10,000 of popu- 
lation; while in Canara, Malabar, Tanjore, and Madras there are from 6 to 10 
per 10,000. The total number of lepers entered in the schedules is 13,847, of 
whom 9,240 are males and 4,607 females. From the Madras Tov»n Census 
report '^e gathjor that the* disease is common amongst all castes, but the results 
for the districts have not been tabulated to show the number of lepers in 
each caste. 

There is special accommodation provided for the reception and treatment 
of lepers in Madras and the Malabar districts. On both Eastern and Western 
Coasts the disease is common. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Popl’L VTION OF FACII RfVENUE DfSTRICT, 

GAN JAM. 

The present Ganjnm district was formerly a portion of tlio Circar of Chica^ 
Early hiptory of tiio Kaliriga, of vvlucli CaHiip^a patam, tho soa port, was the 

Notiiiorn .iiatndrt aiicieiit Capital. Tlicro is very little that is authentic \j\ 

regard to tlie early Idstory of this district, although it is well known that Calin^ 
ga])atain was of old a place of importance, and that .commerce existed between 
tins port and the opposite coast of Burmah, the islands of the Indian Archipe- 
iMgo, and China, 'fhe early Aryan settlers most probably worked their way 
through the Ganjetic valley, and skirting Bengal, pushed on through Orissa to^ 
the districts of the Madras cogst. 

Some of tluun settled in the low country, driving the aboriginal people, now 
known as /\7nu/ds and No/e/v/.s, into the mountains of the*inierior, where toAhis day 
I hoy remain distinct tribes. 

Some centuries B.O., these Aryan settlers had departed from the faith of the 
Vh^lic period and become Buddhists. J'he rock inscriptions in the district 
containing the edicts of Asoka (250 B.C.) to this day testify to the prevailing 
floctrines of 2,000 years ago. fn the fourth century of the Christian era, 
the district is said to have been invaded, from the sea, by Yaoanas^ whom 
Dr. W, tv. Hunter identifies with the Grecian colonists of Asia Minor, or 
lonians. For a period of 140 years, these foreign invaders held the Kalinga, 
country, and were expelled in A.D. 173. But their expulsion from thi^ 
part of India was not an expulsion from the country, for in 515, the exist- 
ing dynasty of the province of Andhra, or the northern portion of what 
is now the Madras Presidency, the capital of which was Warrangul (now 
in the Hyderabad State), was overthrown by Yaoanas, who held the country 
until 963 A.D. The Yavamx^ whether of Ionian or Bactrian origin, had np 
small influence on the inhabitants of the country. They appear to have been 
typical Buddhists in religion. Their works of art which remain to us in Orissa, 
or in the famous Jtmaravaty tope (the buried marbles of which have enabled 
Mr. Jaim's Fergusson to illustrate on a scale of unusual magnificence, the “ Tree 
and Serpent Worship^’ of India), are, as Doctor Hunter observes, “perfectly 
unlike thg present coarse conventional idea of sculptured beauty.*^ No history 
remains to tell us of the Tlecline of Buddhism, or of the disappearance of the 
Yarana people, who brought art and civilization in their train ; but after some 
centuries of fierce conflict, the Brahmanical faith asserted itself and spread soutli- 
wards, and we hear no more of the Yavaiias^ or of the ascendancy of the Bud- 
dhists. What remains of them is to bo found in their sculptured rocks and tope*8 
so far south as the Kistna river, and in the coins which are occasionally turned 
4 up, a silent testimony to their past power and magnificence. After the decay of 
Buddhism in the northern districts, the worship of Siva appears to have geHeridiy 
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prevailed, and continued for four or five centuries, during which period Bhuvan- 
eswar, in Orissa, was the great Siva shrine, but subsequently the worship of 
Vishnu became the prevailing religion in these parts, and its popularity has 
Continued to this day. This form of faith is said to have been professed by 
Proli, king of Warrangul, who ruled over the country in the 12th century. 
In the beginning ofH.he 16th century, the northern districts became subject 
^ to the Mahomedan rulers of Golcondah, but Kistnadeo or Gajipatti, a prince of 
Orissa, who ruled in Rajahinundry and Chicacole, disputed the possession, and 
the country was never properly settled until 1716, when the Nizam appointed 
Anawaroodeen Khan, afterwards Nawab of the Carnatic, to the government ol' 
Chicacole. 

In 1752 the Northern Circars wore made over to the French by the Nizam, 
and M. Bussy was appointed to rule the provinces ; but, having to reside gene- 
rally at the Nizam’s Court at Hyderabad, ho could not personally carry out his 
• plans of revenue administration. In 1758, during the struggles for supremacy 
between the French and English, the former were defeated in action at Peddapore, 
and again in April 1759 when Masulipatam, their last stronghold in the north, 
was wrested from them, by Colonel Fordo. After this, a treaty was conclud(Ml 
with the Nizam, by which the territory around Masulipatam was ceded to thc^ 
British, •and th^ French were required to leave the pountry. The northern por- 
tion of the Circars nominally remained in the hands of the Nizam ; but, owing to 
internal dissensions in his government, he never ruled them. 

After many treaties and negociations, the Northern Circars Avero taken 
under the Company’s management in 1769. The district of Guntoor was rented 
by the Company at first, and only in 1823 was the annual tribute (peishkush) 
redeemed. 

The district of Ganjam contains an area of 8,313 square miles: a largo 

portion of it consists of hills and forests, peopled by Klioitilsy arnl 

Extent of Ganjam. ^ ^ 

held by petty duels, who contribute nothing to tho reveniu'. 

Trtie district is composed of three taluqs and 54 permanently settled ostain's. 

There are 4,562 villages, of which 2,393 belong to the zeiniii- 

Political divisions. ° ” 

dary or settled estates. It contains two towns which an) 
under municipal control — Berharapore and Chicacole — and the district is divided 
into two circles for the collection and expenditure of local taxes. 


The town of Ganjam was formerly the seat, of an English factory and 
settlement ; and when tho district came into British possession, 

Town of Gan jam. . iiii 

it was made the head-quarters ot the district, but in tho year 
1815 a virulent outbreak of fever almost depopulated the place, and the civil 
courts were removed from thence to Chicacole and Berhampore. 

The census schedules of this district were many of them written in the 
sute of the penaua Ooriya character, and had to be sent back to tho district for 
ceived. translation. The direct tabulation of the returns, therefore, 

was only coijimenced in June 1872. Owing to certain peculiarities in regard 
to religious profession, castes, and occupation, tho tabulation was more trouble- 
some than in other districts. 

Bmiu by difforent annexed abstract gives the population arrived at by * 

tt«thod#f ubuUtion. nioaus of the direct and indirect tabulation. 
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Taluqn, &c. 

As roiwirted by 
the Collector. 

Ao(k)rding 
to tho diroct 
Tabulation. 

According to 
comparative 

1 Tabulation. 

Peroentai^ 
of difference 
between 2 
and 3. 

Percentage 
of difference 
between 8 
and 4. 

• 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

! 

Oumsiir 

Uerhaniporo ... 

(/hicaoolo 

Zeuimdaries... 

100,718 
210, 34.3 
167,951 
791,227 

158,819 ' 
243,580 
167,887 
796,3 U 

158,061 

'243,945 

169,094 

817,876 

— M 
+ 01 

— 003 
4" 0 6 

— 0-5 
-1- 01 
+ 0-7 
+ 2-7 

Total ... 

• 

1,303,239 

1,366,000 

1,388,976 

1 

O 

4- 

+ 1-6 


Tt will be observed tlmt there is a considerable variation between the figures 
r(>ported by the Collector and those arrived at by the comparative tabulation, as 
regards the zeniindary estates. The difference is accounted for by the inclusion 
in'lhe comparative tabulation of 22,073 persons belonging to Maliah villages in 
the I’urhikimcdy estate, who were not included in the Collector’s totals. 

There has been some misunderstanding in regard to the inclusion of the 
poy)tdation of those Maliah or hill villages. The Collector 
re[)orted the i)opulation of all the Maliah villages in the district 
to bo 123,988, but so late as tho 30th Juni> 1873, it was 
found that the population of Maliah villages of the zeminda- 
rios noted in tho margin* had not been included in the first 
statement, tho returns not having come to hand in time. The 
figures since received bring up tho population of Maliah vil- 
lages to 153,185. Regarding these hill tribes, the census 
did not profe.ss to obtain particulars of age, caste, occupa- 
but as these details in regard to 22,073 persons were furnished in 
the returns of tho Purlakimedy estate, they have been tabulated, and with refer- 
ence to the remaining 131,112 persons of the class, the following particulars 
have been obtained ; — 


('ensus of Mitlihli vil- 
In^oH. 


♦ Vi/.uinhig|.?ar or 
Pedda Kuiiody. 


Sin ini^i. 
HudiiniRingi 
Chikati . 
Jur^ida ... 
Mandfiati 


tion, &C. ; 


1,151 

C2l 

4.55 

1,101 

3,H26 

1,805 

20,197 


I . 1 NaiiU'S of lilt' j 
\y}\ lOsisioiiH 


1 (nmi'^iir 

2 ( 'hinna Ki- 
l iiK'tly 

,l Siir.ida 
I int^ia . 

h Ib>d;ig::i<lil 
(>' V i/ituitiLTlsOir 
I ..V IN'dtla 
1 Kinit'dy . 

7 Si'iniiiKi 4I 

H lIudaia.Mnpi..: 
*t('luk:iti .| 

l(h.hll5d:i . I 

lllMnndii'<a . j 
1 'j'.Ialatilra 


'HII.P 

UFN. 

Aiu 

I.TH. 

Total. 



Pa11T1CI’LAU8 op 

Trihes. 




Boys. 

6 

yj 

i> 

ui 

O) 

e 

Pm 

ar3 

o 

"r? 

i 

Females. , 

i 

Ooriyas. 

09 

1 

Khonds. 

8 

1 

P-( 

i 

s 

Hm 

Rajahs. 

Telegas. 

1 

3 

O 

O 

1 

t 

H 

7, '222 

5,005 

7,880 

7,507 

15,102 

13,202 

1,259 

1,271 

10,931 

2,903 


.. 




28,364 

3,71 1 

G.171 

20,330 

8,815 

40,074 

15,019 

14,304 


22,039 

18,750 






55,008 

6,763 

1 ,5 25 

1.^2 

, 1.800 

i.Hx; 

3,125 

2,038 



5,056 

707 







?0l 1.515 

300 

2,778 


540 


1,789 

1,082 






3,411 









3,257 

H27 

4,255 

015 

7.512 

1,772 

1,401 


5,475 

2,408 




• d 


9,284 

4, .572 

3,708 

1 

' 5,038 

; 5,958 

10,510 

0,720 

6,043 




15,193 





20,236 

222 

101 

1h; 

81 

3h5 

220 

1 301 

007 

330 

544 

294 


41 

024 


1,110 





1,151 

624 

101 
2 IS 

UH 125 

1 HI 

226 

229 



455 







466 

1 00 331 

I' 333 

578 

523 


’ 3 

114 


*984 





1,101 

7 to 

082 1.2.51 

l! 1,138 

2,005 

1,820 

325 

64 



2,865 

282 

128 

92 

79 

3,825 

113 

32 

527 

’1 5M 

970 

835 

80 

4 

'211 


1,504 





1,805 

33.220 

10, .506 50,597^ 27,78'. 

ij 83,817 

47,295 

26,958 

1 1,332 

1 55,736 

25,850 21,666 

1 1 

282 

1 

128 

02 

79 

131,112 


The number of males (83,8^7) is nearly double that of the feioal^ 
* , nr r 1 , (17,21)5), and such a result was tolerably certain to follow the 

Poiiulation of Mahah V > J ^ 


p, roi 
rillagcB. 


crude method by which the census particulars were 
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It will be seen from paragrapb 4 of the Collector’s letter to tbo Board, 

recorded in their Proceedings, dated 15th December 1870, 
KsthAd 0* 08 i»““8 , , , , T 

K.ii«h TilUgM. No. 7,154, that the census was taken by sending enume- 

rators to count the houses in each hamlet or village, and by taking»the families 
of two selected houses as representing the average of each house. In this way 
the female population has certainly not been properly accounted for. 

The hill tribes are principally Khonth (55,735), Oorujas (25,958), Panot 
*(25,850), Sowrahs (21,056), Sonds (1,332). 

The difficulties of censusing the highlands ot the district, inhabited only 
, . bv wild tribes, aro described in a letter of the Collector to 

llie difficulties of the J . , . , . t i 

census of high.knds. Boai'd of Revciiue, rccoi’ded in their Proceedings abo\e 


quoted, of which the following is an e.xt ract : — 

“4. With regard to tho Kluind and Sowrah lugtdimds, \vlu(di, according to n rough estimate 
made by Mr. Carmichael, aro supposed to contain a po])ulation of alxmt l‘2.'i,000, scattered over an 
estimated area of about 3,400 S(|uaro miles, I beg to state that thuro aro no village onicci-s capable 
of undertaking tho duties of enumerator, and no one in tbo low country wouM be willing to peiform 
the duties of enumerator or supervisor in tlieso higldaiids in con.sideratiou of any amount of 
remuneration that may bo paid him. 1, tboreforc, propose to utilize the Mrviccs of the Hill School- 
masters and the Gumastahs of tho Maliah .Sub-Magistrate, and to addre8.s tho I’atros and Gissoys of 
forts on tho subject ; but it is necessary that some haudsomo romiincration should be made to 
Patros and.Bissoys,.and batta to Hill Schoolmasters and Maliah Sub-Miigistrato’s Gumastahs. As 
the agency* that may bo thus procurable will bo but small, particularly in the Sowrah highlands, 
whore' there aro neither Sub-Magi.str.atcs nor Hill Schoolmasters, tho final enumeration is all that 
can be made in these highlands, but this cannot be completed in one day. I, therefore, beg to 
pmpose the advisability of commencing it on tho 1st, so that it may be completed by the ICth 


-^ber 1871.” 

(The following table shows tho particulars of houses and population m the 
. . ,. district, excluding all tho Maliah villages but tho.se of the 

Population of the dia- ’ i i i i. i 

trict. Purlakiraedy estate, which aro here tabulated 
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OtIll.HUKN I 
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TaluQB, &c. 




'J 

i-. 
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1 

i 

1 



1 










Intiabited 

.5 

1 

Total 

1 : 
i ' 

1 

O 


2 

1 

a 

"T? 

1 

1 i 

g 

a 1 

Taluqt. 

QuauAr 
Berhampore .. 
OldoAOofo 

29,624 

47,2<M 

31,681 

2.540 

.3,.325 

2,(K)8 

32,164 

.50,619 

33,(i89 

30,595 

49,095 

33,129 

25,757 

41,633 

27,982 

18,70.) 

70,762 

.51,296 

.53,004 

82,455 

.56,687 

1 79, .300 

1 119,8.57 
81,425 

78.761 

121.0HH 

84,669 

1.57.054 

241,2.12 

167,696 









287,518 

565,982 

Total 

108,599 

7,873 

116,472 

112.819 

95,372 

170,763 

192,146 

2H3,.5ft2 

X0mir%darieM. 











yiKUnoffgar 

Xallikdia 

Puriaklmedy 

Ohtkati 

Mmdisa 
PrEt&pa^ . 
t)h4iuk^ . . . 
/aUmtra 

SfWfhttr 

Tttkkally 

-StrlkOnnam 

Hotghur 

7,823 

8,181 

77,745 

11,270 

6,869 

6,36‘2 

5,653 

8,406 

1,773 

14,841 

3,895 

18,772 

302 

267 

2,439 

643 

206 

236 

200 

1.5.5 

87 

688 

174 

514 

8,125 

8,448 

80,184 

11.913 

6. . 575 

5. . 598 
5,7.53 

3. . 561 
1,8W) 

15, .529 
14.069 
14,286 

7,961 

7,31.7 

5 1.1. 59 
8,363 

7. . 523 

5. . 5.53 

6.0. H5 
.3,113 
1,892 

16,112 

3,908 

14,851 

6,663 
6,304 
42,1.1.5 
().;i7i 
(;,.53i 
4,Gll 
5,066 
2.351 
l,(.2l 
14,100 
3,212 
12, 4. .9 

12,709 
13. >20 
77.277 
11.887 

9,2N8 

8,956 

9.805 

6,o.>7 

2,811) 

22,609 

6,097 

22,967 

1.3,80ft 1 20,67.3 
14,075 20,887 

80.107 128.136 

13,163 2n,2.)0 

10,467 ! 16,811 
9,823 1 4,509 

10,9tt7 1.5,890 

6. .91 9,470 

3,.317 1 1,708 

24,031 1 39.051 
6,711 , 10,(K)5 
26..)09 ' 37,818 

20.471 

21,279 

122,.5r2 

20,434 

17,1M)1 

14,1.57 

16,0.33 

8.91.5 

4,938 

.38,131 

9,923 

.38,768 

41.111 

12.089 

250.677 

10,618 

33,781 

28,9.30 

31,868 

18,400 

9,616 

77,080 

19,923 

76,109 

Minor Zemin- 
dnrieo. 

28,468 

1,596 

.30,004 

29,020 

24.512 

41,185 

1 48,726 

J 73,20.5 

73,238 

146.017 

• * Totd . . 

188,458 

7, .507 

195,96.5 

163,570 

136, ,56.5 

248,143 

1 269, .598 

411,71.3 

406,163 

810,579 

Omad Total... 

297,057 

1.5, .380 

312,437 

276,389 

231,937 

418,906 

j461,74d 

695,295 

69.3,681 

1,. 382, .561 





IHifi . I'l.t 

2,007 703 

1.276 i 113 

3,610 1.000 


.33 

77 

279 I 7 

36 I 

30 1 

31 
5,5 ’ 

7 . 8 

79 ' 

Ti ' 

109 3 

I 

.37.3 ' 1.5 

1,177 ; 31 


4,H26 ' 1,0.13 



I 


1 18 


1 » 


158,061 

213,945 

169,09-1 


1 1,'.9 571,100 


1 

41,144 
42,106 
15 250,978 

40,684 , 
33,812 ' 

• 2 28,966 

31,923 : 

» 18,41.5 

9,6-16 

26 I 77,185 

I 19.928 

I 5 76,586 ' 


140,443 


817,876 


45 501 1,388,976 ' 


The total population of tho district was 1,388,976, or, adding tho villages ot 
tMe hi^land tract, which arc scattered over 3,400 miles of country, 1,520,088 ; 
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perhaps another 40,000 ought to be added to these figures for the evident error 
in the estimate of the female population of the hill villages. 

The census of 1806 did not profess to include the hill villages. Deduct- 
lurn aso in tho'popu. thcroforo, tho population of these (153,185) from the total 
increase of 284,298, we see that the population has increased 
during the five years, by 131,113, or 10 per cent. ^ 

The following abstract shows the increase in each taluq. : — 


'ruiuf|H, iS-c. 

l\)j>iilation HH 
p«‘r Uuiiiquon- 
nml Kctuins 
of FurIv 1-76 
(18G0-G7). 

Popiilntiun of 
accord- 
ing to tho 
Final TaLula- 
^ lion. 

Increase. 

rercenOigo 

of 

Increase. 

(JuiiiHur 
liorliaiuporo. . 

1 Z<‘iiiiTi<l)iri('H, &(*. 

1 

1.31,832 

2M,r)49 

154,393 

731,710 

158,001 

243,945 

109,091 

817,876 

23,229 

29,296 

14,501 

86,160 

17-2 

13-6 

9-3 

11-8 

Total . . 

1 , 23 : 1,790 

1,388,976 

15,3,180 

12-3 

Maliah Villaj^i's 


131,112 



% « 

Total of tho District. . 

1,520,088 



— -- - 

- 

, 




Of the population of tlio district, exclusive of Maliah villages, 508,826 were 
Srxrs u{ the popuU- children and 880,650 adults ; of the children, 276,389 were 
boys under 12 years of age, and 23 1 ,937 girls under 10 years ; 
of tho adults, 418,906 were males and 461,744 females. 

Tlie female population, as counted at tho census, was in the proportion of 
99-8 to 100 males. Tn Bcrhamporc, Chicacole, Kallikdta, Dlnirakota, Sirghur, 
Chikati, Wandasa, and Hotghur the females were in excess. The deficiency in 
other parts of tho country was probably tho result of defective census arrange- 
ments, rather tluin of actual paucity of females. 

4Mio population of tlio (Janjam district is almost entirely Hindu. Although 
oiviMons oftho popu- ^lahomedans have nominally held the country, they have 
never effected any permanent settlement in it, while mission- 
ary etfori s at conversion to Christianity have, in comparison with other parts of 
tin) country, been either untried or unproductive. 

The Hindus (including aborigines of the lowland tribes) numbered 1,382,561, 
iMahomedans 4,826, Christians 1,043, Buddhists 45, and others unclassified 601. 




Ih'rccntago 

* 

Mahomed- 

Porcontage 


Percentage 

Y<>arH 

Hindus. 

iotho'rotal 

to the Total 

Christians. 

to the Tot^ 

Fopulatioii. 


I’opulalion. 


Population. 

usly 1266 (1856-57) 

9n,6<!2 

09-4 

4,536 

o-n 

549 

•06 

Do 1271 (1861-62) 

1,133,490 

99-7 

2,874 

0-2 1 

556 

•05 

Do. 1276Xl^h6-67) 

1,230,100 

09v5 

4,491 

0-4 

1,193 

•1 

Do. 12Hl,(l871-72y .. 

” 1,382,501 

99'0 

4,826 

0-3 

1,043 

•09 


I’roportion 
nationaliiv . 


Koubos. 


of each 


The Hindus number 996 out of every 1,000 persons in tho district, the 
Maliomedans 3, and the Christians 0*9. In the last ten years 
tho Christians have increased from 556 to 1,043 in number.* 
The numl)er of houses was 312,437, of which 15,380 were empty. As 
regards the class of houses, 1*4 per cent, were terraced roofed, 
T9 per cent, tiled, and 90*5 per cent, thatched. The small 
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number of the better class of houses denotes the backward state of civilization 
in the district. 

AT»ri«e number of The average number of inmates to each house was 4’ 7. 

pereone to a hoofle. ^ 

The annexed table shows the average number of persons to each class of 
house in the several diVisions of the district (exclusive of Maliali villages). 


Taluq«, &c. 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total, j 

Gumsur 

5-8 

G1 

5-3 


5-3 

Berhampore 

5-4 

4-9 

5*2 

9-9 

5-2 

Chicacole 

6-2 

5-3 

5-3 

C.1 , 

5-3 

1 

Total ... 

5'5 

50 

5-2 

7-0 

5’3 ’ 

• Zewindaries. 






Vizianoggar or Pedda Kimody 

CG 

IG'3 

r;.<> 

0 i 


5’G 

Kallikota 

4-7 

GG 

5-2 

5-0 

r)'2 

Purlakimedy 

4'6 

5-4 

3*2 

38 

32 

Chikati 

G-3 

37 

3-G* ' 

10-0 

3G 

Mandasa 

5-0 

7*0 

5-3 


5-3 ! 

Pratdpagiri 

8‘G 

87 

5-3 

51 

5*4 j 

Dhdrakota ... % 

G'4 

77 

57 


57 

.lalantra 

15‘5 

G-0 

5-3 

... 

5*4 1 

Svrghur ••• 

57 

9-3 

i 5-4 


1 

Tekkally 

4*0 

3‘9 

5-2 

9*2 ! 

5-2 

Strlkiirmam 

G*S 

G*1 

50 



Hotghur 

6-5 

71 

5-5 


5*5 

Minor Zemindaries ... 

53 

G-G 

51 

5*9 

5-1 

Total ... 

48 

G’5 

4-3 

5-2 

4*5 

Grand Total ... 

4’9 

53 

4*0 

5‘9 

4*7 


In this district the religious persuasions of the people have 
been described in different terms to those which usiially ol> 
tained. The terms noted in the margin are common iji tln^ 
schedules of this district. The meanings of a few of the terms 
arc given below : — 

Adda Jlottu, Adda=horizontal, Bottu=spot. The soc- 
tarial mark drawn horizontally on the forehead tvith sandal 
paste. Chukka liottu, Chukka=spherical, Bottu—spot. A 
spherical mark in the forehead. 

Kali=wifo of Siva, 

Harimantheram, Hari=VisnNiJ, Mantheram— a templ(\ 
temple of VisiiNU. 

Kolia? probably identical with Golla, a shepherd. 

Paramarthi— a devout man. 

Ramamatham, Religion of Rima or Vishnu. 

The Hindus are classified, as regards religious belief, under four classes as 
• per margin. The worship of Vishnu, under one form or 

^’i 8 o !926 another, is the prevailing religion in this district. About 77 
214 !oo 3 people are Vishnavaites, and 8*5 per cent. 

’ j Sivaites, or, in other words, the Vishnavaites are ne^y 10 to 

1 of the Sivaites. The numbers entered undp “ Other 
Hindus” include the population of the highland villages (153, 18^, regarding 


Roligion. 

AS'tvaiffls. 

1. Addftbottu. 

2. Chuokabuttu. 

8. Kkli. 

Vish7iavait('<i 

4 . Goudia. 

5. Arthapuudari, 

G, Harimantliorain. 

7, Kolia. 

8. R4nmmatham. 

0. Piramiirthi. 

10, Joggili Visnu. 

11. Panohamathum. 
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whom nothing was ascertained in respect of their religious belief. The Lingayets 
number 5,743, or 0'4 per cent, of the entire Hindu population. 

As regards the distribution of the several religious sects, we find th® per« 
contage of Vishnavaites to the Hindu people varying from 71 to 96 per cent, in 
the various taluqs and zemindaries. The Sivaites are< numerous in only two 
places, viz., Kallik6ta (21-6 per cent.) and Pratapagiri (23-8 per cent.). The* 
Lingciyots aro mostly congrogatod in the Jaldntra ostato, whor© tli6y numbor 6*4 
jper cent, of the population. 


Talufi«, &c. 

pROrORTIO 

(exclvn 

1 

'rf 

"I 

> 

N TO THPi II 

ivR OP Mal 

S 

‘1 

iNDU Pop 
lAH ViLI 

a> 

E 

ULATION 

.aoeh). 

a6 

.9 

W 

o 

Guraeur 

79-2 

61 


14-7 

Berhampore 

851 

101 

•4 

4-4 

Chicacole 

88-3 

11*3 

*3 

•09 

PurlakiViedy 

79*6 

7-2 

•4 

12-8 

Vizinnaggar or PeddaKimedy 

820 

9-8 

•06 

8-2 

Kallikota . . 

74*8 

21*6 


36 

Chikati 

920 i 

5*6 

1-4 

PQ. 

Maudasa 

920 

7*9 

•1 

•006 

Pratapagiri . . 

71-2 

23-8 

10 

40 

Dhdrakota . . 

92-6 

70 

. . 

•4 

Jalantra 

88*2 

3-2 

6-4 

2-2 

Sirghur 

95-9 

4-1 

. . 

•03 

Hotghur 

85-7 

120 

•03 

2’3 

Strikurmam 

90-8 

9'2 


. . 

Tokkally . . . . 

890 

92 

•2 

1-5 

Minor Zemindariea 

85-1 

9-4 

•7 

4-8 

Total . . 

841 

95 

•4 

60 


The few Mahomedans live mostly in the districts on the sea board. About 
71 per cent, of them are Soonces, and of 25 per cent, the 

Mahomedani. 

sect IS not named. 

The following table shows the distribution of the Mahomedans : — 


rnOPOKTIOS TO THE MaHOMEDAN 
PorULATION OP 


Taluqw, &(’. 


Oumsur 
Borhampore 
Chicnoole 

Purlakiino<ly . . 

Y i zi an apgarorPeddaKimody 

Kallikuta 

Chikati 

MandAsa 

Pratdpaciri . . 

Dhar^ota . . 

Jal&ntra 

Slrghur 

Tlotgluir 

Str(k\jnnaia 

Tekkally 

Minor Zeniiiidariea 

Total . . 


t 

<u 

1 

in 

1 

Other Maho« 
medana. 

87-7 



12-3 

52-5 

*5-9 

•3 

413 

89-4 

2-3 

•5 

7’8 

62-7 



373 

100 

, , 


. . . 

100 



. . 

100 




100 




100 

, , 


. . 

98-2 



1-8 


57-1 


42*9 

98-8 



V -2 

100 




73-4 

3-8 


22*8 

63-8 

62 


30 03 

70-9 

3-7 

•3 

251 
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, Under this head Europeans, Eurasians, and Native Christians were classed 
together. The total number was 1,043; of whom 591 were 
Roman Catholics and 452 Protestants. Of the^ Europeans 
and Eurasians who numbered 354, 173 were Roman Catholics and 181 Protes- 
tants. Of the Native ^Christians (679), nearly 61 percent., or 417 wore Roman 
CathoUcs, and 38 per cent., or 262 were Protestants. The Christian proselytes 
*are mainly confined to the towns and places on the coast. In most of the 
zemindary estates there are none, as the following table will show : — 


Tftluqs, &c. 

Propoktion to 
THE Total Num- 

HKR OF EcRO- 
I'EANfi AND Ei;- 
RAfilANS OF 

Proportion to 
THK Total Num- 
DKR OF Native 
Christians of 

Propor- 
tion TO 

others of 

1 

is 

-S 

% 

1e 

i 

1 

d 

i s 

00 

d 

s 

6 

A 

3 

1 8 

1 

■2 j 

a 

5 ! 
1 ' 



1 

0 ’rd 

pH 



& 

GumBur 

28'6 

71-4 

28-8 

71'2 


100 

Berhamporo . . 

Chicacole 

61‘6 

38-4 

71-6 

28-4 



.. 1 

20*3 

79-7 

43-6 

56’4 


.. 

Purlakimcdy 

Viz^inaggar or PeddaKimedy 
Kallikota 


100 

• • 


20 

80 

Chfkati 

Mandasa 


100 


•• 



Pratdpa^iri . . 

Dhdrakota 






. . i 

Jaldntra 

* • ! 

1 00 

10 o’ 1 



•• i 

Sfrghur 

ITotghur 

Strikunnam 



100 

. . i 


1 

* ‘ 1 

;; 1 

Tekkallv 

Minor Zomindaries . . 

80 

20 

loo’ 




Total . , j 

48'9 

3M 

61*4 : 

38-C 

10 , 

90 


Only 45 persons were included in the Census returns as Buddhists or Jains. 

Of these, 26 appear in the Tekkally, 18 in petty minor 
estates, and one in the Chicacole taluq. It is a strange 
commentary on the vicissitudes of nations, that this district, which for some 
hundreds of years was one of the strongholds of Buddhism in India, should now 
contain but 45 professors of a Buddhistic sect. 

The Collector of the district has furnished a list show- 


Caeu. ing the names of 225 castes, beside 25 tribes or sub-tribes of 

the highland districts. 

The following abstract shows the number of the sub-divisions included in 


each grand division of caste 


- 

Brahmani are claasod under 

8 

Sub-divDS. 

Kshatriyas do. 

7 

do. 

Vaisyaa or Chetties do. 

Sudrae— 

4 

do. 

1. Telegas or Balijee do. 

11 

do, 

2. Kipu (Cultivator) do. 

8 Gk)fla (Shepherd) do. 

24 

do. 

9 

do. 

4 . Panchinanulu (Smiths) do. 

21 

^ do. 

J^ndra (Weavers) do. 

9 

do. 

.6. Karanilu (Accountants )do. 

7 , Pigaliei (Temple-worship- 

7 

do. 

pm) are classed under 

8* Eunmari (Potters) do. 

7 

do. 

2 

do. 


9. Upparalu (Earth-workers) uudc« SSub-divna, 


10. Mangala (Barbers) classed 

do. 

2 

do. 

11. Chdkalia (Washermen) 

do. 

3 

do. 

12. Milalu (B^hermen) 

do. 

10 

do. 

1 3. S6udilu (Toddy -drawers) 

do. 

5 

do. 

14. Tclckula Vandlu (Oil- 




mongers) 

do. 

8 

do. 

15. Othei'S 

do. 

64 

do 

Pariahs are classed under 


26 

do. 

Hill tribes do. 


25 

do. 


Total ... 

250 


The next statement contains the population of each Hindu caste, as arranged 
census results. 
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' ‘ Caetos 

# 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Nnmber 
of Females 
to 100 Males. 

ProiJortiott 
tb Hindn 
Population. 

1 Hrahraans (PrioKts) 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

51,7(14 

52,585 

104,349 

101-6 

6*9 

1,4G1 

1,706 

3,1<70 

116-5 

0-2 

' Chetties (Traders) 

‘1,007 

9,419 

18.5 IG 

1035 

12 

1 Vellalars (Agriculturists) 

154,767 

ir.6,751 

311,518 

101-3 

20- 0 

Idaiyars (Sluipherds) 

52,273 

51,763 

104,030 

99-02 

6-9 

1 Kaminalan (Artisans) 
f Kanakkan (Writers) 

21,953 

22,264 

44,217 

101-4 

2-9 

16,324 


32,260 

97-6 

2-1 

1 Kaikalar (Weavers) 

24,800 

2G 8GG 

48,190 

983 

32 

j Vanniau (Lahonn-s) 

14,001 

15,797 

30,398 

108-2 

2-0 

1 Kusavaii (Potters) 

6,090 

6,879 

11,909 

96-5 

0-8 

' Satani (Mixed (Pastes) 

6,575 

7,709 

11,284 

117-2 

0-9 

^ Siunbadavan ( Fisheririen) .. 

24,731 

25,010 

49,741 

lOl-l . 

3-3 

SLaiiau (Toddy-drawers)... 

22,303 

22,427 

44,730 

100-6 

8-0 

I Anibattan (Barbers) 

10,730 

10,788 

21,518 

100-5 

1*4 

Vannaii (Washermen) 

17,377 i 

17,202 

34,579 

99-0 

^•3 

Otliers 

258,704 1 

217,403 

470,107 

84-04 

31-4 

Pariahs 

83,243 

81,6GG 

104,809 

9S0 

1 10-9 

Total ... 

% « 

776,296 

i 

738,101 

1,514,897 

95-08 

100-0 


itrahinans. 

per cent. 

Merlmmporo 

Vr/.ianu^pjar 

... 12 3 
... 13-3 

rratupu^'ii’i 

... 157 

Churak^ta 

... 10 0 

Sir^^hiir 

... 24-7 

llotgUar 

... 128 

Kshntnyas. 


(‘'bottif’a. 
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The Brahmans of this district numbered 104,349, or 6*9 
per cent, of the Hindu population. In the places noted in the 
margin these people ar#numerous. The Brahmans of Ganjam, 
like those of the neighbouring district of Orissa, described 
by Dr. W, W. Hunter, are mostly ‘‘cultivating^’ Brahmans. 

Only 3,170 persons have been classed as belonging to the 
second great order of the Hindu community, the Kshatriyas. 

The Chetties or mercantile caste numbered 18,516, or 
1*2 per cent, of the population. 

More than 20 per cent, of the Hindu population belong to the great culti- 
vating castes, described in the Census Returns as “ Vollalars.” 
In tlie T(3ugu districts they arc known mostly as Velamas, 
K;i[)us, Koombis, and Ueddis; and are for the most part tlio cultivators and 
p('asitnt propi-ietors of the soil. They arc most numerous in the cultivated plains 
ncai' the sea, and are few in number in Gumsur taliuiand the highland estates. 
Ill Strikurmam they comprise nearly half of the population, or 43*7 percent., ' 
while in Gumsur they ai’e 10 per cent. 

Shepherds, who are here knowp as Gollavandlu (literally cowherds, from 
Gifpala, a cow,) are very numerous. They average nearly 6*9 
per cent, of the entire people. 

1^he carpenters, weavers, fishermen, and toddy-drawers are very evenly 
distributed throughout the district; and, taking them in order, are as 2*9, 3*2, 
:>■ ), and 3*0 of the poptilation ; not so the barbers and washermen, the former of 
whom arc in the ratio of from *8 to 2*7, while the latter range from 1*8 to 3*2. 

Pu/'/uAs, as is usually the case, are plentiful enough, more especially in the 
Jhirlakimedy estate, where they form 15 per cent, of the 
inhabitants; elsewhere they vary from 13*9 in Chikati to 5*4 
in Gumsur. • 

Other Casino form a very high percentage in Ganjam, where castes are- 
many and various, differing much from those in the south, of 
the Madras Presidency ; their total has been swelled by 
ilie Introduction of the hill tribes, who Dumber 153,903, and whom it is foubd . 


I’ii riahfi. 


< itlKM’ caBtoa, 
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impossible to bring within the ordinary caste tabulation. They comprise one- 
fourth o( the entire population. Attention must here be drawn to the fact, that 
the people of the Maliah villages, with the one exception of PurlakimMy, have no 
nart in these castp particulars. Their census numbers, amounting to 131,112 
Lsons having been I'eceived only after the closing of the tabulation. Adding 
/ ’ these, therefore, to the hill tribes previously described, the total 

• Hiiurib*.. population will be 285,015, and particulars of their 


divisions appear below : — 

Ooriyas 

(Kbonds... 

Khoada ^ Ikdo Kbonds 
( Sono do. 

(^Sowrah 
I Jara Sow rah s 

• Sowrahs Sudda do. 

I Ariwi do. 
(^Tckkallydo. 


Jotids 
PanoK ... 

Krikula (VAnlu) 
Jannaloo 
Pittala (Vaiilu) 
Gartula... 

Yanadi (Vanlu) 
Jatafee (Vanlu) 
Golla. (Vanlu)' 
Agurtu.. 
Gadabalu 
Konda Rnjulu ... 
, Jjoddi Hajulu ... 
Tolega.s.., 

Gouda ... 

Pydula 


... 25,958 
82,987 
2,927 
2,168 

88,082 

64,604 

4,174 

2,117 

4,973 

1,237 

77,105 

1,332 

34,670 

2,379 

2,164 

2,439 

6,375 

9,839 

16,029 

3,528 

5,256 

4,664 

282 

4,614 

128 

92 

79 

93,870 


285,015 

The ero said to torn the woalll.iest and the most ImporUet class. 

They iuhahit the valleys, engross the cultivatahle land, am 
Ooriy... monopolize the trade of the country. In this district the 

Ooni/as num^^^^^ of tho district, according to the Census of n’|mbcrcd 

88,082. Of this total, 2,927 persons are styled Bado Khomis, 
Khonds. 2,108 Sono Klionds, while tho rest, viz., 82,987, aro 

returned as Khond, simply. These people are to be found in large numbers in 
Orissa also. Their origin, manners, and customs, and their government, arc fully 

described in the work on “ Orissa, by Dr. W. W. Hunter. ’ 

Tho Khonds are the most numerous of tho hill tribes. They own 

cultivate the soil ; or if they engage in any other occupation, it 
Kbondi- ooonp.tion. hunting. Personally, the men are of medium height, 

stout, strong, and not uncomely, with aquiline noses, high cheek bones, and 
receding foreheads. The females, as is the case with women who aro exposed to 
hard field work, have little of the loveliness expected of their sex. They aio 
described as short in stature and'.coarso in feature, while their habits aro spoken 

“^“Th^rpcoplo cdhcrc to . primitive eimplioity of dress; Iheir t,omce W. 

tbe bosom and wear a scanty piece of cloth round t o 
Inins, scarcely reaching to the middle of the thigh, nhile the 


Khcods. 
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dress of the men is yet briefer. The head-dress engages all n their attempts at 
ornamentation, and is a chafacteristic one. The hair is drawn well forward and 
rolled up into the semblance of a short horn in the middle of the forehead. 
Hound this a piece of red cloth is twisted ; the feathers of some bird serve for still 
further adornment, and the whole forms a convenient receptacle for a pipe, 
comb, or other small matters. Both men and women wear a profusion of br^s- 
rings in their ears ; their nostrils also are pierced, and heavy brass armlets and 
necklets of brass or glass beads are freely used. Their food is the ordinary bean 
or pulse of the country, or rice boiled the day before, and made into a gruel, 
with the addition of wild game or animals, if the chase has been successful : 
domestic animals are a rare luxury. 

The hills of the Khond country form a barrier against the invasion of epidemic 
diseases, and their ordinary ailments of the tribes are fever, scrofula, rheumatism,^ 
and spleen affections, which they cure, or the reverse, by the application of a few 
roots and simples. 

The system of government amongst the Khomls is described by Maepher- 
nr»vernmont of Uio ^011 as patriarchal, and it is said that their boys are married 
Khouda. ^ 1 ^^ ages of from 10 to 12, to girls three or four years older. 

The annexed statement shows the pojpulation arranged according to religion 
ReiigiouH Miviniona the oi'dor of tliclr caStcs. It is noticeable that Vishna- 
uudm ^acUfftsto. vaitcs predominate in all castes, save among the Chetties, 

carpenters, and weavers. Out of 1(S,516 Chetties, 05 percent, were Sivaites and 
t per cent. Vishnavaites, while of weavers 49 per cent, were followers of Siva, 
28 per cent, of Vishnu, with a subsidiurnof Lingayets, who muster stronger among 
tluun than in any other caste, and amounted to 0 per cent, of their number. The 
rival sects were nearly balanced among the carpenters, with a slight preponder- 
ance in favor of the Sivaites, increased by the addition ot 559 Lingayets, who, it 
will be remembered, adore Siva under another form. 


( 'aRtoa. 


rinilunans 
Kshatriyas , 

Volliiliira 
lilniyurs 
Kiimmalan 
Kauakkaii . 
Kaikalnr 
\{\ HTiian 
K\isa\an 
Satani 

SoinUadavaii 

JSliaiian 

TiTibattan 

V’annan 

others 

Pariahs 

1 Total 



* This is exclufiiT» of 46 BuddhiiU or Jaina, 
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Of Mahomedans there are only 4,826, 40'8 per cent, of whom are Sheiks, 

- with some Pathans, Syuds, and a few Mogluils and Labbays. 

MikomedMJ*. rpjjgy mostly ill Borhaiiiiiore an’l Chicacole, 

and are sparsely distributed over the rest of the country, while in the Sirghur 
estate there are no Mahomedans at all. 

* ' The Native Christians are a mere unit in the Ganjam district, numbering only 
679 in all, 120 of whom are Pariahs. 517 come under the heail 
of “others,” while only 42 belong to the superior castes, 
and none at all rank higher than the cultivating castes. 


Native Cbriitiana. 


VelUlar 

Idaiyar 

Kammalan 

Kanakkau 

Weaver 

Fishermen 

Pariahs 

Others 


2G 

4 

1 

2 

d 

G 

120 

517 

070 


Ooonpfttion. 


Moiv than two-thirds of the male population follow some 
occupation, as detailed in the annexed table. 


Major Headiugs. 


Professional 

Domestic ... 
Commercial 

AgriOultaral 

Industrial 


Indefinite apd Non-produc- 
tive. 


Minor Heading. 


Government serviee (('ivil; .. 

Do. (Military). 

Learned professions 
Minor do. 


Personal service 

Traders.,, 

Conveyers 

Cultivators 
Dress ... 

Food 

Metals ... 
Construction , 
Looks ... 
Household ^oods 
Combustibles 

Laborers 
Property 
Unproductive 
Others ... 



Number of 


Number of 

PorponH under 

Proper. 

Portion B 

ouch Major 

lions. 


Head. 


3,535 


0'5 

2,182 


0-3 

4,058 


00 

8,3f)f> 


P2 


18,130 


... 

50,107 

7-2 

3.% 7 70 


4‘9 

2,441 


0*3 


30,211 



23'1,586 


10,023 


2‘3 

18,807 


27 

7,703 


11 

3,500 


0 5 

23 


0 003, 

3,530 


0'5 1 

570 


O'l 


50,342 


90,303 


13*0 • 

2,911 


0-4 

4,980 


07 

1,937 


03 

— 

100,191 


Total . . 

489, 05Z 

70*4 


Cultivators. 


Nearly half of the occupied population are engaged in the pursuit of 
agriculture. Of these, 83,629 are Vollalars or cultivators 
proper, but there is a large admixture of other castes, 17,772 
tire shepherds, and no fewer than 16,008 Brahmans till the soil, in spite of 
■the. admonitions of Menu, whb tolls them it is the last means of subsistence 
they should embrace, and is one which the benevolent greatly blame. Pariahs* 
' ,9re Mxt in number as agriculturists, then Shanars and Writers. Only 125 
' ^ompdans are classed under, this head. Government civil service employs 


! 
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Learned profession. 


Minor profeasioua. 


Porsonal aervice, 


nearly *5 percent, of the people, or 3,535 souls. Of these 1,171 are Vellalars 
Govermnent service Writers. Next Strongest the Pariahs muster, then 

* shepherds, and afterwards Brahmans. There are only 61 

Mahomedans, which is not a low proportion however, when it is borne in mind how 
few of this nationality there arc in all. 

Military service does not engage many persons in the Ganjam district; only* 
2,182 are entered under that heading, and as 1,256 are 

Military service. . , . i i tr iti 

* Stationed in the cantonments of Berhampore and KaJlikota, 

but few remain to be accounted for. In some of the zemindaries, a few of the 
old sibbundy corps still exist. Besides the military, there is a police force of 
1,335 men, whose ranks seem chiefly recruited from the Vcllalar castes. 

Of persons engaged in the learned professions, the largest number as may be 
expected arc Brahmans. Out of 4,058 persons, 2,818 belong to, 
this caste, or 69 per cent, of the whole, which,with a percentage 
of 16 who are writers, leaves a very small minority to divide among the other 
castes. The same ob«(frvation applies to the minor professions, which employ 
8,355 persons, 3,854 of whom are Bi-ahmaiis, 1,167 writers, and 
the others of various castes, including 348 Pi^*riabs. Upwards 
of 7 per cent, of the pcoplo.are engaged in personal service. Out of a total of 
50,197 persons so engaged, nearly one-fourth are Pariahs, 
besides which there are 8,251 \^ashermen and 5,885 barbers. 
So many as 4,618 Velhilars are ranged under this head, and the largo number 
of 2,546 Brahmans, who are probably cliicfly cooks and water-carriers, for all 
people can eat food that is prepared by a Brahman, though ho himself would bo 
defiled by food cooked by one of an alien taste. 

Trade and commerce arc followed by 33,770 people, of whom ono-sixth are 
(^hetties, whoso natural occupation it is. The largest number 
of traders is in Parlakimcdy, where they muster 4,692 strong. 
2,852 Brahmans earn their living in this way, and 2,507 Shanars or toddy- 
drawers live by trade. Of conveyers, there are 2,441, the 
bulk of whom are Vanniaus, and nearly all are found in 
, Berliamporo. 

Of the 50,342 people engaged in industrial pursuits, nearly oho-quarter are 
busied with the providing of dress, and most of these, or 82 
per cent., are of the weaver caste. As with them, so also with 
the purveyors of fewd, caste and occupation go hand in hand together. Out of 
18,867 so engaged, nearly onedialf, or 8,157, are shepherds, 
and 5,533 are fishermen, the rest being made up from among 
the Chetties, Shanars, Weaver's, and Pariahs. 

In these more primitive districts, caste and occupation are still, to a great 
extent, interchangeable terms, the returns under the head of workers in metals 
being another case in point. Out of 7,763, all but 247 belong 
to the Kammalan or Artisan caste, while under the headJ^f 
“construction,” out of 3,560 souls, 3,057 are Artisans, who, it will be remembered, 
are divided into five branches, as goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, stone-cutters, and brasiers. 3,536 people supply 
Household goods. “ liousehold ” requirements; of these 2,765 are potters or 
Kusavans, and 570 folk deal in firewood and other combustibles. 


Trad o. 


Conveyors. 


Dross. 


Food. 


Metals. 


Constrnotion. 
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LaboreM. 


The laborers of tho district numbered 90,363, or 13 per cent, of the male 
. population; of these, 26,109 are Pariahs and another 27,951 
are classed as “others.” There arc also 14,592 Of tho culti- 
vating castes. It is observable that in this district so high a number as 2,103, 
or 4*8 of the highest 'caste, viz., Brahman, are employed as laborers, while in 
•other districts the proportions of this caste so employed vary from 0*1 in Goda- 
very to 1*3 in Bellary, South Canara, and Malabar. 

Of tho 9,828 persons scheduled as “unproductive,” just one-half are mendi-, 
cants, more than onc-(iuartor have private means to live on, aini 

Unproductive. . . , . • i /* • i • • 

the occupation ot tlie remainder is too indennite to admit ot 
classification. Nearly all these gentlemen who live at ease are Brahmans, -who; 
with Satanis, make up tho bulk of the religious beggars who subsist on the pious 
charity of the populace. 

Education is at a low ebb in Ganjam. Exclusive of the hill tribes who may 
be pronounced utterly illiterate, only 2*5 per cent, of tlu^ 
inHiraction. population, 01 * 35,302 individuals, can read and write ; 3(i7 

of whom are females. 



0lOS4 Uopu- 

liition. 

Numlx'i of 
Cci^ons alilo to 
iriidiiml wiito 

Piojwition 

HimUis 

1,382,531 

34,418 

2 5 

Miihomi’dans ... 

4,820 

52S 

lO’l) 

Kuropeana and Miirasiaiia ... 

30-t 

17'J 

‘10-2 

Natirc Cliriatiaiis 

G7‘d 1 

207 

30-5 

Buddhiats I 

•15 

... 


Otliera 

501 



Total ... 

i.oSy.orc 

35,332 

1 “ ^ 


VIZAOAPATAM. 


This is the largest district of the Northern Oircars, and is enclosed on tln^ 
east side by a range of hills running parallel to, and about 10 
miles distant from, the coast line, and reaching from tln^ 
Mahanady in tho north, to the Godavery river in the south. Tho higher [leaks 
of these hills achieve an elevation, in some cases, of 5,000 feet, but have hitluTto 
been little visited by Europeans. The hilly country is but very^parsely inhabitisi 
by wild tribes. 

About the middle of the 17th century, tho East India Company established 
a factory at the town of Vizagapatain, which, later on, 
became a place of some importance, and Bubse(|uently gave its 
name to tho district. 

The district consists of two Government talifqs and 4t zemindaries, and 
covers an area of 18,314 square miles. It boasts four muni- 
cipal towns, viz., Vizagapatain, Biinlipatam, Vizianagaram, 
and Palcoridah. 

Of the 44 zemindaries, that of Vizianagarani is the most ancient and tli(‘ 
Yudanaganwn Zemin, ^^^t powerful. It was handed over to Britisli adniinisti’u-* 
tion in 1817, until a debt incurred by the then zeniindar, 
which had run on until it amounted to £1 20,000, was discharged. In five years 
the eatete was cleared of its liabilities and restored to the zemindar. Iu-jl827, 

51 , r 


Town of Vizagapatain. 


Political divisions. 


<3ary. 
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Climate. 


C0D8U8 operatiDuf. 


in the Hill 


the owner proceeded to Benares and left his zemindary again to be managed by 
English prudence. Finally, in 1832, the present Maharajah assumed ohargfe of' 
his property, and found it completely free of debt and with a balance of Rupees 
2,12,728 to credit. 

The district is favored in its climate. Hot land winds are almost unknown, 
being warded off by the hilly range. In the Jeypore terri«* 
tory, a great part of which lies in the Vizagapatam district, 
the nights are always cool, though the day heat is intense, and during some 
months of the year a fire is even grateful. 

The preliminary and final enumeration of the population was, with a few 
exceptions, begun and ended in the prescribed time. In the 
hilly ranges of Jeypore, a primitive mode of counting the 
wild people was adopted. 4Mio headman of a village went 
round, with a string in his hand, in which ho made a knot for ’ 
every house in the place. This was brought to the Deputy Collector, who 
entered the number in a form. In order to get an average for calculating the 
number of inhabitants, two houses in each village were taken and their inmates,' 
both male and female, were counted. It is reported by the Assistant Collector 
ptro('t8 of Hio fiUHpi. suspicions of the people were arouscdlas to the object 

of the census, and the old cry, as to its being the preliminary 
of a head tax, was raised, while the artful plan was hit upon, 
by those who had relatives in other places, of sending their children backwards 
and forwards while the first enumeration was going on, to avoid their being 
included in the census. The report s as to t he objects of the tax were often very 
whimsical, as for instance, that it was the fowls that were to bo subjected to 
the new duty. 

According to the Census of 1871, the population of the Vizagapatam district, 
exclusive of Jeypore, was 1,8 1 1,71 1, and the number of houses 
428,181. 

The annexed table shows the distribution of the people under each descrip- 
tion of land, by which it will be seen that 10*7 per cent, of the 

I’toportion of popnift. • . . . ^ 

lion iii^oach (leaciiption population livo in Government,' 2*6 in Inam,-82*9 in zemindary 
^ lands, and 3'8 per cent, in Municipal towns. 


(Moii uauaod l)y 
0011BU8. 


llouaoa & population. 


Tiiliuis. 

• 


UoFl l.ATION. 



(foNoniinrnt 

Land. 

MunicipalitioH 

Innm. 

Zemindary. 

Total. 

rJoK’ondnli 

67,294 


11,116 

26,372 

94,783 

Sarviisiiilii ... ... ... • 

62,504 


7,811 

65,099 

184,9U 

Virjivalli 




161,901 

161,361 

Aimkapjilli , 


.. . 


165,499 

165,499 ' 

Srung-avuriipiikota .. ... 




133,960 

133,960 

Vlzajt^apataiii ... 


82,101 

5,319 

43,818 

80,828 

Viziaiia^iiram ••• 


20,169 


117,276 

137,446 ^ 



8,;4t 


97,675 

106,419 

Palcondah 


8,812 

24,777 

62,768 

164,611% 

Cliepiulupalli ... 

78,154 



204,837 

204,382 ' 

Parvatiporo 

45 

... 

. . . 

135,606 

186,60a*'5 

Bolibili 

... 



139,289 

189,2^“'^ 

SAlur 




77,864 

77,264% 

Gaja])atiringaram 

< 



... 

108,361 



197,997 

09,910 

48,523 

1,528,275 

lieuMi 

Jrypore 


• • • 


314,488 


Total ... 


... 


1,842,763 
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Subjoined is another table entering into the particulars of population 


p^cnltrs of popu. 
Ution. 


in each taluq and detached zemindary, as to adults, children, 
sex, and nationality. 



HOUSES « 

POrUIiATION 

• 




CiiiiimitN. 

Advit« 

Total. 







Taluqs. 





o 










• 



i 


fH 

a» 

hi 






1 




* 


1 

M 

z 

p 

1 

H 

a 

S,''- 


56 

H 

» 

'3 

Males 

t 

1 

Hindus. 

1 


a 

« 

1 

Total. 

Ooloondah , 
gwvamdhi , 

Bimllpatam 

Vlravalli . 
Ana)capalli 
Srunptvarapukdttt. 
Viwtgftpat4im 

ViflBiiiijrftram 
.Puloondah . 
Chcpudupalli 
Parviitiporo 

Bobbili 

23,llfl 

5,50 

23,000 

20,201 

10,492 

28, .502 

29, .527 

48,763 

4C.019 

93,t73 

987 

22 



94,782 

29,;iK4 

0,393 

3.5,977 

29,529 

23,957 

88,810 

42,012 

08,31.5 

60,509 

132.102 

2,801 

11 



134,914 

2 MOD 

3,150 

24.559 

21,031 

18,2.1.8 

.12,7.14 

33,810 

.54.105 

.52,0.51 

10.5,211 

934 

210 


.14 

106,419 

38,312 

913 

39,255 

34,31.1 

27,013 

48,924 

.51,0.51 

8.1,2(»7 

78,094 

159,984 

1,.149 



28 

101,301 

38,04.1 

1,328 

.19.373 

35,538 

28.'M>4 

19,433 

.51, .504 

84,971 

80,528 

162,179 

2,980 

28 


12 

1(.5,499 

27,350 

1,522 

2.8,872 

28,108 

23,828 

39,099 

42..125 

67,807 

0(.,1.'.3 

132,51! 

1,121 

1,102 


27 

1.13,900 

18,139 

8,904 

22.043 

15,002 

1.1,342 

24,.5(>l 

27,2(.0 

40,220 

40,002 

7.5,079 

3,841 

8 

1 98 

80,828 

28,232 

1,981 

30,21.1 

27,2,12 

22,195 

43,439 

14..57<> 

70,671 

00,774 

133,250 

8,044 

.518 

83 

.13 

137,445 

SI,.').')! 

91(1 

.10,470 

3( ,022 

2(),(Mm 

52,739 

.55,142 

83,3(.l 

81,150 

1(1.1,982 

195 

247 

4 

101. .5 11 

43,50.1 

1,898 

45,101 

40.241 

33, .5 27 

04,978 

«.5,(>30 

10.5,219 

99,103 

203,710 

057 

4 


5 

2(H,382 

28,301 

1.748 

.10,139 

21,187 

20,484 

44,314 

40.321 

08,801 

0(i,8()5 

131, ‘Ul 

530 

2.5 


120 

l.15,()0() 

29,002 

784 

29,870 

20,031 

22, .5 12' 

11,051 

4(),089 

70,088 

(.8,(8) 1 

138,745 

526 

18 



139,289 

Sildr 

17,204 

420 

17,030 

14,1(K) 

1 1 .5,52 

21.888 

20,824 

38,!>88 

3H,.170 

70,7(i9 

.595 




7 1 ,.9>4 

O^apatinagaram 

23,078 

1,()29 

21,707 

21,907 

18, .104 

33,740 

34,331 

.55,0.53 

52,(mH 

107,781 

120,914 

570 




10,8,351 

Total 

401, (Mm 

27,172 

428,181 

370,2.1.5 

3O0..5O0 

.570,890 

.597.080 

911,12.5 

903, .580 

21,(».10 

2,18.5 

91 

401 

1,844,711 

Jeyporo 



01,238 1 




108,909 

145,579 

314.188 




1 

1 

311,481 

Total . 


1 

489,119 1 




1,110,034 

1,049,105 

2,1.15,432 

21,030 

2,185 

91 

461 

2,159,19! 


The total number of houses in this district, exclusive of Joypore, was 


DeBoription of houflea. 


Average immhor of 
parBona to a house. 


428,181, of which 90-2 per cent, were thatched dwellings, 
7*4 terraced, and 2*4 percent, tiled. Tlie number of inhabit- 
ants to a house was 4*6, and the annexed table gives full 
particulars as to the average number of persons to each 
description of house in the various taluqs of the district. 




— 



— 

■ - “ 

- 


Tttluqs, Ac. 


Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Qolcondah 

Sarvasidhi 

Viravalli 

Anakapalli 

Sningavarapnkota 

Vizagapatam 

Vizianagaram 

Bimlipatam 

Paloondah 

CKepudupalli 

Parvatipore 

Bobbili 

S41(ir 

Qajopatinagaram 


3- G 

4- 9 

4’5 

4- 0 

5*3 

57 

5- 3 

0-8 

4-8 

47 

G’l 

49 

4- 8 

5- 0 

30 

4-9 , 

46 

45 

7-4 

4- 8 

5- 0 

7-4 

5-3 

4*3 

7*3 

51 

5-0 

4-8 

41 

4'4 

41 

4:3 

4-8 

4-2 

47 

4-8 

4*8 

4G 

47 

47 

44 

4'G 

50 

’ 4 ’ 3 

7'G 

3*5 

18 

42 

12-5 

4-5 

87 

5'5 

8-8 

23 

41 

4-5 

42 

4‘3 

48 
• 4-4 

4-8 

49 

4G 

4-5 

47 

4-7 

4-4 

40 


Average . . . 

47 

51 

4’5 

4*6 

4G 


There are some discrepancies between tlio figures furnished by the Collector 

'hi i.inUie and those obtained by direct and coijiparative tabulation. In 

tihiktSl^roiulUi. some cases, the Collector’s totals appear to have been wrong, 

, ili**other8 the direct tabulation was probably erroneous. The ddference, how. 
• ever, between the two totals was less than one per cent. 

' ! The number of inhabitants in Jeyporo were 314,488, and of houses 01,238 ; 

no other particulars than the numbers of sexes have been 

popul*. r , , . 

■ furnished as regards the former. 
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A comparison of the present figures with those of the 1 806-67 Census shc^ws- 
Increase in the pre. increase in ])opulation for the whole district of 224, i41, 
tent, population.* which itici’easo is, in a groat measure, due to the more complete, 

tmumeration of the hill tribes of Jeypore. The following table exhibits the prMent 
number of people in each tabuj and zemindary as compared with 1866*67 


Taluqs. 

Population 
as per 

(Quinquennial 
llt'tums of 
Fuslv 1276 
(18(iG-G7). 

Popnlation 
according to 
the (.'('ns>i8 of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of iDcreaae, 

GoU^ondah ... 

S^irvaHidhi ... 

Viravalli 

Anakapalii ... 

SiMingavarapakota... 

Viza^apataui 

Hiuilipatnm 

Vlzlana^aram 

I'iilcondali .. 

( -hipiulujuilli ... 

l^nvati[)oro 

1 Hdhbili ... ... '.X 

S;Uur 

; Gnjapatinngaram ... 

78,195 
100,030 
138,045 
155,892 
102,232 
49,794 
95,552 
107,180 
138,579 
102,112 
118,900 
112,349 
01,179 i 
84,400 

04,782 

134,914 

101,301 

105,499 

133,960 

80,828 

100,419 

137,445 

104,511 

204,382 

135,000 

130,289 

77,304 

108,351 

16,587 
84,884 
22,716 
9,607 
31,728 
31,034 
10,867 
30,265 
25,932 
42,270 
16706 
26,940 
16,185 
;?3,945 i 

21-2 
. 34*9 

16-4. 

6-2 

31D 

6‘?3 

11'4 

28*2 

18*7 

26*0 

140 

24-0 

26*5 

28*4 

j Total ... 

1,505,045 

1,844,711 

339,666 

1 

22*6 

1 Tlu! p()|)Hlation of divisions wlncdi wore separately 
* shown in tln‘ pr('\l(ni8 returns, but included iu 

tiio population of tho above places in tlic 
prchi'ut returns . .. 

1 Jf^ypuro 

y 429,513 

) 

314,488 

... 

... 

Total ... ^ 

1,934,5*58^ 

2,150,190 

224,641 

11-6 


The population of this district numbered 2,159,199 souls. There we|pfe 
.. .. f of Hindus 2,135,432; of Mahomedans 21,030; 2,186 WfW 

tliviHion of J ^ ; 

ti.c popuiutuin. Christians, and but 91 Buddhists or Jains. The annexed 


abstract shows tliesc results side by side with those of the previous census. 



1860-G7. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage. 

V 

Hindus ... 

1,915,463 

2,135,432 

219,969 

11*6 

Maliomodans 

17,787 

21,030 

3,243 

18‘2 

GbriHtians 

1.308 

2,185 

877 

67 0 

(Others ... 

... 

552 

552 

... 

Total ... 

1,934,558 

2,159,199 

224,641 

116 / 

» 


Of the total population, exclusive of Jeypore, 941,125 were males aild 
• 903,586 Jiemales. Of the former, 370,235 were boys under 1^, 

and 570,890 male adults. Of the latter 306,506 were giriir 
under 10 years of age, and 597,080 adult females. 1; , 

The proportions in the case of children were 82*7 girls to 100 boys; whife 
of adults, it was as 104*6 females to 100 males. But looki^ 

1 ropoition of sexes. aggregate rcsults, tho proportions are 96 females to \ 

males. In all the taluqs, the female population is turned out as less than the 
An analysis of tho Hindu religious sects shows that out of 1,820,944 

(exclusive of Jeypore), the great bulk, as in all the *^ 
northern parts of the Madras Presidency, are 


Rt'Hgion. Hiodus. 
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vBj 0, 79*7 per cent, profess themselves as his disciples, while only 19'9 are 
Sivaites, and a mere fraction of •! per cent, are Lingayets. 3,867 people figure 
under the head of “ others,” and these, which amount to '2 per cent, of the 
population, obtain chiefly in the Palcondah estate and Siiliir zcmindary, whore 

• the hill tribes are to be found in large numbers. 

Out of 21,030 Mahomedans, three-fourths belong to the Soonec, and only 
536 to the Shiah sect. 192 enrol themselves as Wahabis, and 

• 3,779 are classed as ” other Mahomedans.” As a rule these 
people in Vizagapatam are in very humble circumstances. 

The Christians number 2,185, and call for no observation, except perhaps 
that the Protestants muster pretty strongly as compared 
with other districts, being 39 per cent, to 61 per cent, of 

’ Romanists. They have increased by 67 per cent, in the last five years. 

The subjoined abstract exhibits the distribution and proportions of the 
several religious sects of the people in the different taluqs.. 


TfiJuqs. 

IllNDt'8. 

Mahomedans. 



CnRlhTlANS. 


ers. 

Viahnavaitea. • 

Sivaites. 

Lingayets, 

Others, 

Sooneea. 


.2 

1 

Other Mahomedans. 

Kurop<'unaand 

KuriiHiunH. 

Natives. 

0th 

0 

rt 

CJ 

a . 

7 ) 

I"" 

•gitre^o^caj; 

Roman Catho- 
lics, 

1 

1 

a 

6 

1 s 

c ^ 

« 

V 

s 

s 

Gkilcondah 

62-4 

37'4 


•02 

83 2 

Vi 

9-8 

6-6 







Sarvaaidhi 

6.V1 

34'3 

'4 

•03 

890 

•8 


10-2 

9-0 

9()-0 





Bimlipatam 

88-7 

11'2 


•03 

76-1 

•6 


23‘3 

60-3 

497 

84^0 

16'0 

SB'S 

111 

Viravalb . . 

76-6 

24‘4 

•08 

•06 

9<V1 

1'2 

3-9 








Anakapolli 

71-7 

28*1 

•1 

•01 

93 3 

3-4 

.. 

30 

33-3 

66*7 

100 

. . 

10 o’ 


Rrungavarapuk6ta. 

79’6 

20 3 

•03 

•OOG 

90 8 

•3 


8-8 







Vizagapatam 

80-1 

191 

•5 

•3 

390 

11 


69-7 

62 7 

47'2 

7G'3 

23 7 

C6’2 

34*8 

Vizianagaram . . 

84-7 

nvo 

•2 

'07 

88-1 

2-1 

V'2 

8‘6 

4 7 

96 3 

730 

2G'4 

760 

26 0 

Palcondah 

84-9 

13‘5 

•01 

L5 

64 •S 

9-7 


36-5 

83-3 

166 

100 


, , 


Chipudupalli 

86-8 

131 

•06 

•0009 

86^3 

3-2 


106 


lOO 





Parvatipore 

77-8 

22*2 

•002 

•03 

99-1 

•9 



18-1 

8L8 

100 

. , 



Bobbin . . 

84*7 

15'2 

•04 

•06 

6G-3 

37-8 


*6-8 

010 




100 


SWCir . . 

82'9 

10 2 

•01 

•8 

72- 1 

1-2 


26-7 







Gajapatinagaram . 

88-7 

11-2 

•0009 

•02 

88^5 



114 







Total.. 

79-7 

19'9 

•1 

•2 

78^6 

20 

•9 

17-9 

43-8 

Sh-2 

82-7 

17-2 

74-8 

26-2 


Caate. 


The Hindu population of the district appear under the 
following caste divisions : — 


Castes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tutul. 

Proportion of 
Feinab's to 
100 Males, 

Proportion 
to Hindu 
Population. 

• 

Brahmans (Priests) 


25,619 

25,601 

61,220 

999 

2'4 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) 


8,430 

8,035 

16,465 

95 3 

0'8 

Ohettdes (Traders) 


22, U7 

21,703 

43,850 

93 5 . 

21 

VellAlars (Ai^riculturists) 


417,294 

402,322 

819,616 

96 4 

38 4 

Idaijars (Shepherds) 


62,366 

59,163 

121,529 

949 

5'7 

^mmilan (Artisans) 

... 

84,053 

33,412 

67,405 

981 

32 

Kanakkan (Writers)... 


6,027 

5,928 

11,965 

18 4 

0'5 

Kaikalar (Weavers) ... 


61,612 

49,125 

100,637 

954 

17 

Vannian (Laborers) ... 


6,754 

6,798 

13,552 

100 7 

06 

Knsavan- (Potters) ... 


4,131 

3,978 

8,109 

96 3 

0*4 

S4ULni (Mixed Castes) 


15,912 

16,211 

32,123 

101 9 

15 

Seinbadavan (Fishermen) 


7,509 

7,167 

14,676 

95-4 

0*7 

Sh^^xin (Toddy-drawers) 


80,207 

29,088 

59,205 

96 3 

2-8 

AsibatiaA (Barbers) ... 


14,210 

13,154 

27,364 

92 6 

13 

(Washermen) 






28,140 

269,257 

26,539 

239,931 

54,679 

509,188 

94-3 

89 1 

25 

23*8 



95,113 

89,569 

184,682 

94'2 

8*6 


Total ... 

1,098,681 

1,037,724 

2,186,405 

94'5 1 

iDOO 
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The Brahmans form 2*4 per cent, of the population, and the proportiolPof 
Bmhmons and Keha- niales and females are given as almost exactly even. The 
Kshatriyas are few in number, and count not quite one in a 
hundred of the gross population. 

Of Chettics there are only 43,850. The fourth Hindu caste absorbs ’the 
great bulk of the people, and of these the cultivating castes, 

•Chottiea and VolUlara. ^ , 1 I > ... . ® . 

a warlike race of great respectability, who claim equality with ^ 
the Kshatriyas, form 37*9 per cent, of the gross population. 


IdaiyarB and Wcavora. 


yiiepherds are 5*6 and Weavers 4*7 per cent, of the 
population. 


Of artisans tliere are the usual supply, sufficient for the requirements* of, 
and Rcattorod pretty evenly over, the district. They num- 
bered 07,405. 


K am mala ns. 


Karnams and Vanni- ^ ^Thc Karmims and Vannidus are very few, being only 
*5 and *0 per cent, of tlio Hindus in this district. 

The Shanars are a strong body, and form 2*8 per cent, of the Hindus; they 
engage in carrying palankeens as well as in their more legiti- 
mate occupation of toddy-drawing. 


Barbers^ Washmnra^ Potnial'crs, and Fishermen are as 1*3, 2*5, 0*4, and 0*7 
^ per cent., respectively, of the people; the latter also live by 

palankeen-bearing. 


SataniB. 

So many 

Other Hindus. 


32,1 23, or 1*5 of the people, are Satanis^ov mixed castes, 
as 191,700 are classified as “ Other Hindus,** but in these 
figures, some of the hill tribes, besides those of Joypore, are 
included. 


ranahe. 


]\jri(flis as usual are important by strength of number, 
if not of position. They count about nine in every hundred of 

tlio population. 

The Native Christians arc included under the head of Hindus, and muster 
only 882. Of these the greater bulk are Pariahs, viz., 573 ; 
Native chnstianB. figure vaguoly as “ Others;** 107 are Vellalars, 2 Weavers, 

and 2 Satanis. 


HuddhistB. 

and 01 “ athers.’* 


The Jains seem lowly in position. There are but 91^ 
whom 12 are laborers, 10 toddy-drawers, 8 FariahSi 


The Jeypore population is not included in the above abstract, and 

NoninrhiBion of Jey. somo Separate, though brief remarks, the substance 

pore population. of wliicli is drawii chicfiy from the District Manual compiled 

by Mr. Carmichael. w 

The Ooriija Brahmans are numerous, and have 15 divisions. They eat many 
kind of meats, chiefly the flesh of game, and will drink water 

, Ooriya Brahmana. , , n, i > 

drawn by the bhepherds. 

The Kefhree caste are the zemindars. In their customs 
Kothreo. thoy rcsemblo the Brahmans, and are sub-divided into 16 

f classes. /, 
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1. Snatbro. 

2. Bellama. 
Noula, 

4. Kampoo. 
6. Kalgina. 


6. Kootioo. 

7. Ooriya. 

8. Biuakoorya. 

9. Bo§untca. 
10. Guri. 


*Of Karnams or writers, there arc 11 classes, and they, with the Brahmans, 
are the only people in the country who boast of any 
education. 

There are ten castes of traditionary fighting men (Paicks), though 
' many in those more peaceful times have now 

snathro kooboo. taken to trade and cultivation. They are a 

s! Beiuma. 7- fine raco, brave, and are good shots with the’ 

«. Nonla. 8. Biuakoorya. _ , 

4. Kampoo. ». Boauntca. matchlock. Thoir namcs are given m the 

6. Kalgina. 10. Guri. 

margin. 

Many of the people classed as ryots are skilful in the use of the bow 
and arrow, and appear as Paicks or fighting men when called 
on. They formerly held land under military tenure. 

The weavers are not called on to exert much delicacy or skill in their craft, a 
t large sheet of thick cloth is the usual dress of the richer folk, 

WeavorB. Content themselves with a small 

rag round the loins, woven from bark. 

The Toddymen, however, drive a thriving trade, and 
ShanarB. Well they may, as it is the usual thing to get drunk every 

market day. 

Pariahs have divisions amongst llicmselvcs. In every depth there is a 
lower deep. Prom one of their divisions the supply of thieves 

is chiefly kept up. 

The following abstract contains the numbers of each religious sect in each 
of the Hindu castes. It will bo seen that the Brahimans of this district are 
mostly Sivaites, as are the Ai tisans and Potters, while in other castes Vishna- 

vaites are in the majority. 

, I I I PkUCENTAOH TO THB Tori' LATluN 1 

l.NDKH EA( H CAbTK. 


Bbanara. 


Brahmans (Prioats) . . 
Kshatriyos (Warriors) 
ChottioH (Tradira) . . 
VoUklars (Agriculturists) . . 
Idoiyora (Shepherd*) 
Kammalan (Artisans) 
Kanakkan (Writers) 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 

Vannian (Cultivators and 

Ijuborer^ 

Kusavan (Pottora) . . 

Satani (Mixed Caste) 
S^hadavan (Fiaherracn) . . 
6^nan (Toddy -drawers) . . 


Ambattan (Barbers) 

V atmaxL (W ashermon) 


s 



m 

1 

a 

a 

P2,:iHi 

30 



25, im; 

13 

7.{H,G92 

lll,70t) 

0 J 

206 

1,5:H 

509 

11,17H 

4 

47,218 

278 

12,602 

166 

23,572 

13,849 

49,792 

9^1 <109 

285 

iio 

41,016 

46 

160,120 

67 • 

162,762 

58 

1,462,425 

1,817 


6 1 

■c 

^ 1 

a 

'(JO 

•3 

>• 


B 

0 

■c 

110 


51,220 

75-6 

24 '2 

•05 

•2 


10 


16,16.) 

9 4 

90 5 


•00 


19 

932 


43,850 

4 2 ’5 

57 5 

■03 

•04 

•oi 

io7 

819,616 

9 7 

90 1 

•006 

•1 

■02 

22 

121,529 

7 8 

92 0 

■2 


P2 


67,465 
1 1 ,955 

97 0 

6 4 

2 3 
93 6 

7 

•03 

•02 


'‘26 

’’2 

100,637 

52 8 

469 

•3 

•03 

•oo‘i 

6 


13,510 

8,109 

6-9 

93-2 

» 03‘0 
47 

20 

•04 

•• 

• ■ 1 

” 6 

’2 

32,123 

•25-7 

73 4 

•9 1 

’•02 

•006 ! 


11,676 

5 6 

91 4 



. . 1 

1 

*114 

14 


59,285 

15 6 

84 0 

•i 

•1 

•• 1 


27,364 

71 

92-8 


•05 

1 

124 


54,679 

247 

75 0 

•08 

•2 


316,588 

ios 

509,127 

63 

31-5 

•01 

G2-2 

•04 , 

37-2 

573 

184,674 

1P4 

88 1 

•03 

•2 

•6 1 

318,355 

882 

2,136,314 

170 

1 68-0 

•09 

149 

l3i 


Of the total male population of 941,125, (exclusive of Jeypore) more than 
two-thirds (675,240) are engaged in some occupation or other, 
Qf whom more than one-half (361,184) are cultivator^, 19 6 
ar0 indefinite and unproductive, and 11-8 industrial. 
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Proportions of 

- 4 , 

Proportiotui ^ 
of toe Total 

• 

Minor Headings. 

No. of Males 

Total. 

the Occupied 

Major Headings. 

employed. 

Male Popula- 

Male Popula- 




tions. 

tions. 


Government Service ... 

8,601 

r 


•4 

Professional < 

Military-- 
Learned professions 

2,016 

2,559 



*2 • 
•3 

1 

Minor do ... 

3,927 

12,103 

49,488 

1-8 

7-3 

•4 

Domestic 

Personal Service 


5*3 

Traders... 

40,000 



4*2 

Commercial ... ... < 

Conveyers 

430 

40,430 

361,184 

60 

•04 

Agricultural ... 

(' 

Cultivators 

Dress ... 

87,501 

53*5- 

384 

4-0 

1 

Food 

16,674 



1-8 

1 

Metal 

14,682 




Industrial ... .-X 

Coii.struction 

6,654 



•7 

Books ... 

57 



•006 

1 

Household Goods 

3,011 



•3 

V. 

Combustibles ... 

704 



•07 



79,373 

1P8 





11-9 


Laborers 

112,092 



Indefinite and non-pro-^ 

Property 

14,894 



1*5 

ductive. I 

TJiiproductivo ... 

8,395 



*4 

1 

Others 

2,781 

132,662 

19*6 

•3 






< 


675,240 

100 

71-7 


ProfcBaional. 


Military. 


Something under 2 per cent,, or 12,103 of the people, are classed as profes- 
sional, of whom 3,601 are in Government service. These 
include a noticeable number of the Vcllalar or Velama caste, 
viz,, 1,680. Of Brahmans there are 445, a large proportion, compared to the 
insignificance of their numbers. 

Only 2,016 come under this head, of whom 849 are VelUlars, who we have 
seen before are a warlike race, and 332 are Mahomedan Sheiks, 
Police are included in this item. 

Learned professions do not employ many of the people. 2,559 are enrolled 
learned and minor uiider tlus head, nearly all of whom are Brahmans, with 
profoMiODB. ^ Writers and Satanis. In the minor professions, out of 

3,927 so engaged, 1,229 are Brahmans, 784 Velldlars, and 336 Satanis. It is 
worthy of note that 451 Writers and 278 Shepherds are thus engaged. 

More than 7 pwcont., or 49,488 of the occupied population, are employed in 
personal service. Of these, 15,601 are washerman, and 7,814 

Domestic Service. l^^rbers. 

Traders number 40,000, of whom upwards of one-fifth are Chetties. A good 
many V ellftlars, Weavers, Toddy-drawers, and Pariahs, howevori 
earn their living by trade. Of conveyers there are but 430 in all* ' 
As has been said before, more than half of the total population live by the soil, ^ 
and of these upwards of two-thirds are members of the oultivat^ 
ing castes. Shepherds and Pariahs also furnish asmallqub^* 
Industrial pursuits engage the attention of 11*8 per cent, of the employed, 

, 79,373 souls ; of these, 37,591 deal in dress, nearly 30,000 0# 

Industrial occupation, wcavers. Some Mahomedans, probably 

some Pariahs, and a few Satanis nearly account for the remainder. V 

Those who deal in food number 16,674, or about 
cent, of the employed. 


Traders. 


ilgriculture. 


Food 


./ 
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J(>UIb, to. 


Laborer!. 


•Workfers in metals, constructors of buildings and furniture, are drawn entire- 
ly, with a few exceptions, from the artisan castes, who seem to 
form themselves into an exclusive guild, sacred from intrusion. 
Household goods employ only 3,011 people, two-thirds of whom are potters. 

112,000 individuals rank as laborers, the bulk of whom are 
Vellalars and Pariahs. 

14,394 people figure as owners of property, or with private means. Most 
Property. Brahmans, with a good many Writers, Kshatriyas*, 

and Vellalars. 

Only 3,395 are classed as unproductive, nearly half of whom are Satanis, 
Unprodnotive. who in this district subsist largely by begging. 

The progress of education needs but few words. Only two per cent, of the 
people can read and write, or 42,449, and not one thousand 
of them are females. The Mussulmans in this district are 
better educated than the Hindus. 214 out of 882 Native Christians, or about 
24 per cent., have received instruction ; and the Eurasians, also show pretty well 
in this respect. There are 811 of them and 397 Europeans, making 4 total of 
1,208 ; 547 of whom can road and write. The proportions are shown below : — 


iMtimotion. 


— 

Gross Popula. 
tion. 

No. able to 
read and write 

Proportions. 

Hindus 

1,820,914 

40,644 

22 

Mahoinedaiis ; 

21,030 

1,027 

4-9 

Native Christiana 

882 

214 

24 0 

Europeans and Eurasians 

1,303 1 

547 

420 

Buddhists 

01 



Others 

461 

‘ ‘ 17 

's’? 

Total ... 

1,844,711 

42,449 

23 


Mr. H. G. Turner, tlio Assistant Agent in Jeyporo, lias furnished the 
following valuable report on the wild tribes of the Jcypore country : — 

From H. G. TURNER, Esq., Assibtant Agont, to the Agont to the Governor of Fort St. Goorgo 
at Vizagapatam, dated Endrika, 30th May 1872, No, 79. 

I have now the honor, in continuation of my letter No. 10, dated 23rd January 1872, where I 
Bet forth certain details of the population in ray division, to forward to you an analysis of the castes. 

2. The exceptional nature of the country, and the obscurity that has hitherto hung over it, socni 
Divieion of the subject warrant the somewhat lengthy remarks that nx^company the figures, 

into Aryini, pre-Aryans, I have not been able to make my report as full and accurate as I wished to 
, and out-caatee. ^ ^ ^ towards the preparation of more 

correct returns on the occurrence of another census. 

. ' .In treating the subject, it appeared to mo that explanations merely appended to a nominal roll 
^ plthe^ castes would be a confused and unsatisfivctory metliod. The great interest with which the 
hm tribes are regarded seemed to demand that special prominonco should ho given to thorn, and 
• ’h 1 hate accordingly adopted a classification which secunm this result to some extent. It is, how- 
(iiffloult to define exactly what is meant by the term “ Hill Tribe.” If we take the test of lan- 
^ .gUAge we sh all exclude many races that ought to be included ; and if we take that of autochthony 
find that nearly every race has traditions of Immigration. Wo are taught that wo have in 
a series of pre-Aryan races which have been overflowed by a wave of Aryans. This wnvo 
in iQtiie parts, so deep as to hide the existence of tlie so-cfdled aborigines ; and in other parts 
V' shsllibw' enough to allow distinct notice to be taken of their existence. In the country above tlTe'.* 
^ y older race have nowhere been obscured, and to some the wave has not even spread. 


and depth of this inundation being, therefore,, accurately known, we are at once able to 
• ■ of the whole population into the Aryans and the pre- Aryans; 

56 ’ 


os we 
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have, on these admitted grounds of raee-origiu cut off from the head of the social scale a 
coiiHidoralile section, so are we, on similar broadly-recognized grounds, justified in separating 
from these pr^-Aryans that largo jjurtion of the community which is ranked under various names 
througliout India as out-castes. We have, tluTcfore, tlieso tliree divisions — Aryans, pre- Aryans, 
and out-castes. 

In order to bring out as prominently ns possible the agncultural class, I have introduced a f\ir- 
tluer divisi(jn into the [hh*- A ryan group, sepnrating from tlie tillers of the S(ul that portion of the 
community uhich, though intimately connected with the ryots, gain their livelihood in other ways. 
'J-hcso are liquor-sellers, oil-nnai, iron-smiths, potters, and such like. 

."1. In ord(‘r to rcMider th(^ following nnnarks inhdligible, it will be necessary to inteiqiose here 
a short r(derenee to tln^ topography of tlu» division. 

The ecAinlry is naturally di\idetl iiitt) three parts, viz., tln^ Uplands, the Jaipur Plains, and the 
Malakangiri level. The uplands stretch from G-hdem to Kasipv'ir, whence 
they lain north into (binjain, where tlu'y are known, as in this district, by the 
tenn Mahliidis. TT(‘ro tlu^y atliilii an average (‘hwatlon of ;3,U00 fi'ct abov(‘ the lov(d of the sea. 

The Jaipur plains str(‘teh iVom Jai[>ur town north to tin? bord('rs of tln^ Pai])ur country oj the 
rentral Ih'ovluces. The average luught of this plateau is 2,000 feet above sea-level. The Mala- ' 
kiinglri country, iindcw 1,000 fe('t in (devaiion, stiH'iehes .south-wc^st from Jai])ur to within 20 miles 
of the (lodiLveri. Ooloiilzatioii has set |)vlneq)ally towards the Jaipur level, hoth because the lidj4 
has his capital tlnwe, amt ta'causeShe land is more fertile than in any othtu* part. Therefore, in 
this middle country we bav^i a more mi\(Ml population than is found (uther in the uplands or in 
Malakangiri. Of these two last, tlie uplands, though less fertile, have, owing to their proximity 
to the coast districts, received many mor(i colonists than Malakangiri. They aih; consequently more 
dmihcly populati'd than th(‘ lattcT connlry, and their condition is really flourishing. 

4. The Arf/<ui8. — hirst in tlu' social scale stand the Aryans, who hail from Orissa and the 
Vizagapatmn plains. In this category ar(‘ placed tin* Kajaand Ids relations, Brahmans, Ooldsmiths, 
Urlyils, Il(‘ddis, Birr.igis, Maliomodans, Paiks, Telagas, and other castes, which are familiar to 
those aequaint('d with thi’i etlinidogy of tin* low country. It is probalile that tliey nro thomselveft 
a very mixed rn(‘<); but they claim, and are allowed, the position tliat the Aryans have assumed 
throughout the iM'st of India. (1) They are all of ri'cent arrival, generally dating their immigration at 
u few gein'rutioiis bark, and most of tln*m still keep up communication with their relatives in Orissa. 
Tlie Paiks (Uriya soldiery) arc* the most numerous of these castes. Tlu^y came up in the train of tho 
Ibijii, by whom tlu'ir desei'iulants are still, to a great extent, supported. Many have now turned 
their attention towards agricnltun*, and tliey are some* what encouraged in this employment hy 
receiving lands on favorahle lenurt'S. Similarly, the Brnhnians have, in some instances, obtained 
easy terms, and so find it prutitable to supph'iiu'ut the dole they receive from their j^atron, theKHjd, 
by farming undertakings. 

The d('taih*d list of these Aryans will bo found in Tabh^ A. Hero it is sutfieient to notice that 
they number in all .'1,010 hiuises, forming nearly omsseventeonth of the entire population, 

5. Wo now pass to the second section of tln^ subjei’t, viz., tlie Cultivators. Tho cultivating 

Uio pro-Avyiins.dassi. differ gri'afly in tho thrm* levels. They have diff'erent soil-rights, dif- 

iiciition into tiibrH. lereiit diahs ts, and different traditions. Whilst the Aryans and the out- 

casU's extend gon(u*al],y throughout the country, and w hilst their particular sub-divisional castes are 
met in a groati'r or loss degree in evi'ry taluq in tho Jaijair division, tho soil-folk change materially. 
The chisHihcation adopted in the report is intended to afford some help to the identification of these 
tribes; and it has boon forimal on the following considorations : — - 

of Lavtjunge and 7)ad(ftons . — The language becomes a trustworthy guide from the 
Priiuipb'H of hidp atfoTded by tho invostigations of others (and principally from those 

' ""VsY - Areonliuff to drawn up hy various officers of the Control Provinces) ; and 

I. tinyimx^oiuul Traditions, thtur traditions are generally ca])ablo of corroboration by their present 
condition and cirmimstaneos. . 

2nd/g. — (rcograplucal Votnfton they hold in the Country. — Hero, as in other countries, a Very pal- 
pable distinction is appari'nt between tho occupants of theliill tracts anS the 
dwellers in the chiuupaign country. We find the mountaineers (and seeing 
Umtmany points in Jaipur are moreelevab*d than any in the British Isles, tho tennis not inapplica- 
ble) retaining far great(‘r independmico than the ryots of the Jaipur and Malakangiri levels. In 
the uplands tho patriarclial authority is still of unassailable importance; whereafl in the lower-, 


CnJ.— Gcegi-aphicnlly. 


(1.^ For a dwcttwion on the Aryan origin of the lliudug of Southern India, loo Chap. XI. on “ Casta.”— W.R.0* 
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lying tra^ it U only met with in parts where a struggle is still being carried on between cultivation 
and jungle. 

A further consideration under this l\end is, that an attempt will bo made to separate those 
tribes that come in from tlie east and iiortli from tlmso that have immigrated from tlm A t'st. 

3rdly> — The PosiiioiL the TnhcM nijoy an Holders of the Soil . — Every kind and di'grt'o of tenure is 
8rd —According to found lliroughout Jaipur. Tlio most iut('r('stiug phase is that uhere the 
^nd Tenure. \ owiu'rsliip of the land still rests with tlu* p('()ple in eoutradistinction to tlio 

landlord tenure generally hf'ld by tho /itaniudars — wlien*, indeed, it is only of late y('!irs, that the 
annual gift in token of homage has been eommuted to a payment in kind and money- -in such cases 
the land-owner is ni'arly aluays tho head of a village; and though it may he douljt<Ml whether he 
has any right to disposo of tlio land for his own privatt* interest, he has for ages been in the lialut 
of selling or mortgaging parts of the landed property of the \nlhige without rohu-eiiee to tlu5 Ihij/i or 
to his Managers. F rom this putriarelial authority we are able to trace from tribe to trilu? and through 
division after division of tho country n regular gradation in tlui tenures, as tlu'y pass by degrees to 
the paramount authority of the Kajil. The status ludd by each tribe in this diam gi>es a further 
clue t^ its history and origin. 

Considerable importaiiei^ in inquiries of this nature ubually attaches to such matters as physical 
PhyHical appoaneice, uppearaiico, ridigion, juid social eustorns. But, liowevi'r interesting theses sub- 

Rcligiou, Social tuhtuiuH, tliemselvt's, 1 Ixdii've they are of little \ able as aids in idoutify- 

)iot yet liufticionlly mves- ... , 

ligated. ing individual tribes, rhysiology, may^(‘, blumldiiot boeomh'iniied in such 

terms, but the study is so technical as to b(i repulbivu; to any om* but an (mthusiast. 

Tho ceriunouios of religion and tlu^ pruciices of social libs though sulficiently distinct as be- 
tween Aryan and pre-Aryan, or between Hindu and Mahoimalan, do not vary greatly bet^^o(m tribe 
and tribe, or perhaps it would be fairer to say that the gulf opposed to our iut limit e accpuiiutanco 
with these races is so wide as to make evi'rythiag beyond ajipear to be wanting in didaib The pro- 
cess of the fusion of the eustorns of lati'r immigrants with aboriginal customs is, liowi'vcr, vi'ry 
apparent. In those parts of tho country which are in a prosperous (‘.omlition, ideas and maimers 
imported from the coast districts are gradually overcoming and absorbing all aboriginal conci'p- 
tions ; but, on the other hand, in jungle-covered, backwuird lands, tho eolonists are always corrupti'd 
by tho supiustitions of tho indigenous folk. 

Thus in Kotepad, Nnorang]»ur, and Singpur, highly eultivab'd, flourisliing tracts, tho incomers 
have taught tho earlier raei's to bum their dead iustiaid of burying tlumi ; and the jiruetice of (‘arly 
marriages is spreading among tho ricluu* ryots — a eustom altogether foreign to aboriginal idivis. 
As an instance of tlu* way in wliicli religious ritt‘s are borrowi'd from the aborigines, the MiumiU 
sacrifice may be quoted. This is ludieved to be strictly a Khond rite, yet it was adopted by tho 
colonists, for we have evidence that it was practiscul by former Kajas of tliis and tho ni*ighbuuriug 
Hill States. A more familiar iiistaiico istheiiiereasod bidiof in w'itchcraft, wJiidi forests and lonely 
tracts give rise to. 

6. Tho following list of tribes has been arranged und(^r the heads adopted by Mr. (now Sir) 
Draviilian and Kola Ueorge Campbell, in liis Essay <m the aboriginal tribes of the Central 
riantriW Frovinces, He holds that tlu^y admit of classification into two families, viz., 

Kolarian or Northern, and Dravidian or Souilievn. 

The list has been prepared by eollating words taki'ii down by myself from these races with lists 
found in certain Jilssays on the Ci'ulral Provinces. 

^ Koliiriaii. | Drjividum. j 

I 

1. Ga(L-ih{i«. I b 

2. Ktipus. | 2. Dharwa GoikIh , 

3. HhuniivHH ^ H Ititrtis. 

4. lihunjiyfiw. Kojh 

0 . MiitivAs ' 

' ! 6 Konda Kupiin j 

, 7 Konda l)<y{is. j 

H Khonda. 

9. Kottivfia. ; 

1 10. IVntivfia. j 

j 11. Muryka. j 

I feel that this liat is not accurate llio term Parj4 in<*ludc9 aomo tnbea that ahnuld, I expect, como uadV 
thft head. But unfortunately in the censuR operationi no note wa» taken of the variety of tribea making up 

thlBe Paiji)*, which la moioly a gouoric term for certam ryotwai classes found piinci pally in the upper level. 
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The list also shows what are taken to be aboriginal tribes as opposed to those incoipers who 
have likewise taken up the occujiatioii of agrieultUn^ Their claim to be considered as indigenous 
is founded on traditions obtained from them, and their present position as land-owners or quasi land- 
owners of tlfb soil. 

7. The list of incomers, who have settled down as fanners, is a« 

Pro-Aryan coloniatfl. 

follows : — f 


liniiiifrnuitH fi 

»m tlu' Kubt and 

liimugnmts 

from the Wi'st. 

('asti . 


Caste. 

Language. 

IJonfis . . 

Vii \ 

Saoiii.iK 

. . Unvfi. 

MMis .. 

19 1 \ and T<‘lugu. 

Hulalifis .. 

Priya. 

AiiianMiyus 

I’m ii. 

'J’a^ai (is . 

Tolugu. 

lUiaktfiH. 

. 'I’rln-u. 

Bonk(i8 

ITiiya 

I vfH 

rm.'i. 



I * 

. . rjiWi. 



Uj.'iri (r) 

1)0. 




8. The total number of hon.ses occupied by these cuUivat(»rs is 39,589, that is, they constitute 
I'otal of cultiviitin^^ n(>arly two-thirds of the whole population of this division. Of this number, 

18,797 hous('.s are found in tin* up]M>r level, more than ono-half of which, 
or 10,814 liouses, are inhabited by members of the Parja class, 

9. The i^a;yd^^~-Th(TO are httld to Ixj seven classes of tlu'se Parjas, which differ from each 
other in points of language, customs, and traditions. Tlui term “ Parjd ” is, us Mr. Carmichael 
has pointed out, merely a corruption of a Sanscrit b'rm signifying a subjcK-t ; and it is understood 
us such by the people tlieinselves who ust; it in contradistinction to a free hill man. “ Formerly,” 
says a tradition that runs through the whole tribe, “K.'ijas and Parjas wcto brothers, but the 
Pajas took to riding horse.s (or as the Ihinnija Parjas put it, ‘‘ Sitting still,”) and wo became 
carriers of burdcuis and Parjas.” Tt is quite certain, in fact, that the t('rm Parjii is not a tribal 
denomination, but a class d(mominatioii ; and it may be titly nunh^red by the fainiliar epithet 
of ryot.” I have laid stress on this, Ix'causc^ all native officials and every one that has written 
about the country (with the abov(^ excej)tion) alwaiys talk of (he term I’arja as if it signified a 
( ante, and it was from tliis iiii.seoncoption that th<^ error in the census pajxu’s arose of neglecting to 
('numerate the individual tribes which make up this (dass. 

There is no doubt, how'ever, that hy far the gi’cator number of tlu'se Parjas are akin to the 
Khonds of the (hinjam Mulialis. 'J’hcy are tlirifty, hard-working cultivators, undisturbed by the 
intestine broils w'hich tlnnr cousins in the north (uigage in, and they bear in their breasts an 
inalienable reverence for tluur soil, the value of w’hic|i they are rapidly becoming acquainted 

WTth. 

The Parjji Bln'nui is contained almost (mtirely in the TTppi r Tiovel. Parts to the south held 
under Paehiponta and Madugulii are not Parja Bhiimi, nor, indeed, ore some villages to the north 
in the possession of the Khonds. TIu'ir ancient rights to tlu'se lands are a(;kiiuwledgod by colonists 
from among tlu^ Aryans, and wlum a dispute arises concerning the boundaries of a field possessed 
by r(H’('nt arrivals, a l^arja is usually ealhsl in to point out the anei(‘iit land-marks. The next 
aboriginal tribe that eouet'rns us In^re are the Gndabas. Though repr('H(>ntod as indigenous from 
the long lapH(’ of yearn that they liave been in the country, tlu'y are hy no means of that patriarohal 
caste tliat chara( ti^rizes the Purja. Tlu'y are quite evidi'iitly an inferior race, anfi were it not for 
th('ir connexion w ith the Kohirian lu’aneli of Turanians and tlnar peculiar dross and customs, they 
would hardly merit special notice. To adopt an illustration from geology, they are as a vein of 
some infenoj metal which has forced itself up througli the primitive Parja rocks. They number in ' 
these Uplands only 043 houses. ^ 

10. Contrasting strangely with the onorgotir, patriarchal, and land-reverencing Paijd, are 
the neighbouring indigenous tribes found along the crests of the eastern 
ghauts. They are known as Konda Doras, Konda Klpus, and Ojas. From 
what has been ascertained of tlunr languages, it seems certain tlkt, 
divested of the differences which have been ongrafit'd upon them by the fact of the one being 
influenced by Uriya and tlio otlu'r by Tehigu, tlu'y are substantially of the same origin 
4 %^ the Parjii language and the Khond language. But the people themselves seem to Jiave 

• The DhAkodoa are illcgitiinato dosccudants of llrahmanB, They oapht, perhaps, for this reason to be 
amongst Aryans ; but, as they are cultivators, they seem to claim a place here. ^ ^ 

/ 
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entir^y loft all those rights to the soil which are now characteristic of the more northern 
tribes. They are completely at tlie mercy of lat(‘r immigrants, so mucih so tliat, thougli they 
call themselves Konda Doriis, they ar(^ called by tlie Bliaktas, their iniiiHulinlo supiaicjrs, Konda 
Kapus. If they ore found living in a village with no Telugu superior, they are kno\Mi as Doras. 
If, on tho other hand, si^cli a man is at the liead of the village ufluirs, tliey are to him as 
adscripti gleha, and are d(mominated Kfipus or ryots. 

It is apparent that the (ioinpnrativtdy degiuulod position that lliis purtirailar soil-folk holds 
is due to the induenco of tho Telugu colonistH ; and tin; n'ason why they have been subjected to a 
greater extent than tho cognatt^ tribes fui’ther inland is possibly that the Telugu colonizatieii 
is of more ancient date than tho Uriya colonization. It may further be surmised that, from the 
comparative i)roximity of tho Telugu districts, tho occupation of tho crests of thc^so ghats partook 
rather of the charaett'r of a compu^st tlian that of mere s(Ttlings in the land. But, bowtwm- it 
came about, the result is most disastrous. Homo jiurts of IVmcbipenta, Hill MmlugiJu, and Konda- 
kamberu, which have Ixjen occupied by T(dugu.speaking folk, are fur inferior in agimmltural pros- 
perity to tho inland parts where tho Uriyas have assumed the b'ad in the dir(H;tion of alfairs. 

*The Konda Doras and the* Konda Kiipus number 1,1)5! houses. 

The Oj its number 171 bouses. 

11. Having thus described at some length the aboriginal cultivating classes of the Uplands, 
Tho Ronds notice of the other ag*-icullurill tribes tJiat lii^ above tle^so. 

Among tho i’arja lands a noteworthy < lass (d' occiij)iers is kmjwn by the 
name of Ronds. These are conj(‘ctur(‘d to bo originally f^om Orissa, a Turanian rae(\ driven into 

the hills by the advent of more civilized settlers. Idu'y bold a position suju'rior in tin* social scale 

to tho Parjas, from whom, by eompidsioii and eajolery, tlu'y have gotbm unto tbemselves estate's. 
They are not of very long standing. Every Parja village liead is still able to point out tlu^ tields 
that have boon taken from him to form the Kona liamlet ; and if lie is in antagonism with a neigb- 
houring Parja village on llu' subject of boundaries, lie include the lields oecupiinl by Ihu Romi 
as belonging (hjure to bis dimiesne. In the Uplands these Ronds number 1 , lOd bousi's. 

Passing from these wo turn to the Mdlis, who are in a like prodicami'iit to the Ronds, though, 
as earlier arrivals, tlu'ir rights to the lands aeipiired from the Parjds are 
of a substantial nature; and tlio only evidence to show that tluir posses- 
sions wore formerly Pnrjd Bbumi is perhajis a row of upright stones (Ti'ctod by the older race to 
tlio memory of their village cliiefs. 

These Mdlis are, as tlieir name denoti's, gardonc'rs. They chose for their Hi'ttb'iTumts sites 
whore tlu'y w('re able to turn a stream to irrigate a bft of land near uieir 

dwi'llings. Here they raise lino cro[>s of vi'gc'tabb's, whii h tlu'y carry to the 

numerous markets throughout tlio country. There are 798 housc^s of Mdlis in the Uplands. The 
race which, as deseribed above, have imposed its yoke on the Kapus are known as the Bliaktds. 
They are found throughout Hill Mddugulu. In the low (‘ountry thc'y eonsider themsidves to take 
the rank of soldier}', and rather disdain tho occupation of ryots ; here, liowovt'r, necessity has 
divested them of such prejudices, and they are conipcdb'd to d(*lve for their daily bread. They 
generally, nevertheless, imimige to get the Kdpns to work for them, for they make poor farnu'rs, 
and are unskilled in husbandry. Tliey are set down as numb(‘ring 1,007 bouses. Besides these 
tribes and castes I found others mentiom'd in the lists who aro tak('n to be agriculturists. 

They are — • House's. 

Kottiyas . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,102 

Khonds . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 79tf 

Dooleyas . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 009 

Dhdkodos 2 

Matiyds . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 

Tagards 0 

Bonkds . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . o 

And others. 

The first two arc so well known from their counterparts in Oaujam that no spofiiic note is 
required of them here. Tlie Dooleyas uro cultivating Paiks. The DJuikodos^ Mutiyas, and BonklN^* 
find mention further on. 

Aboriginal tribes and agricultural section of tlio popnlafieii of tltjo 

•yiy inoomors in the Middle Level we find that the number of houses inhabited by this ^lotis is 
19,3M out of u total uiimber of houses reekoued to be 32, '150. 


Tho MAlie. 


The Bhaktas. 
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In the lists appended to this report this part of the country has been divided according to the 
Sub-Magisterial Divisions of Kotepad and Naorangpiir, but it will be convenient to treat it here 
und(u one head. There is no such liard and fast lin<^ between the aboriginal land-owners and the 
incomers in this Mid<lle Level as tlu'ro is in the Uplands. Tradition has it 
Ihe Parj^la. which, from ancient iim(^H, ^formed part of the Jaipdr 

dominions was poascssod on the adv<‘Tit of tlie LAja to tliis country by the Parjas, and that they 
voluntarily surrendered all their title to it to the paramount power. 

They numher hero 1,160 lioiisc's, hut so far from enjoying the high position of their brethren 
in tlio Uplands, they are mostly farm-laborers under the more wealthy incomers. 

The ahorigimil tribe of that part of this Middle Ijovel that Ims been acquired from Bastar, 
^ ^ ^ nanu'ly, Kotepad, Poragahur, Umerhot, and Ihiigalir, is ])OHBibly the' BatrAs. 

Tliey are not found in the Central ih’ovinces furtheY inland than Bostar. 
They wore i lasacMl by tlie Kthiiological Committee of th(5 Central Provinces (1868) as a Gond tribe, 
and some words of tlunr liuiguage liavo been collected. But here they have quite lost iill knowledge 
of any language but Uriya, tliough if the dialect spoktm by them were examined many Gond 
words would no doubt be discovennl.'*^ 


Owing to the long association wilh Uriya-speaking colonists, the language tost of the abori- 
giiK's in this division is of v(‘ry uiUMTtjiin applh'ation. AVith the one ('xeeption of the Dhurwa 
G(»nds, [ have not be(Mi al)l(Cto proenvo any lists of w'onls from the tribes wlioso traditions stamp 
them as indigenous. 

Yet ill the ('Central Provinces the liliumiyas, the Bhunjiyas, (erron(M)usly classed in the lists 
with Bhumiyas), tln^ Ilalahas, and other tribes, found also in Jaipur, are said t(5 have their peculiar 
languages. Tlie iiifliKuni^ tliat a superior race lias in stiding a foreign language has many 
illustrations in Jaipur, lleeimtly, on inquiring into the circumstances of the Konda Kdpn race, 
I found that nu'iubers of the tribe that had for a couple of generations been living in a Bhakta 
vlllag<5 had eoiupl(d<'ly forgotten tlu'ir own language. Now among a few families of Konda Kdpus, 
some four mil(‘s distant, the languages was still used, and they wore able to give mo a list of words. 

Th(^ Batnis uuuiIkt 6,710 bouses. 

,,, . . Next in point of numbers to these stimd the Bhumiyds, a tribe conceriv 

Tho I3hiinu)ilp. ‘ / . 

ing wliich T liavo not been aide to oblaiu very accurate information. 

They uro in tho Central Provinces’ lists classed as Kolarian, and I liavo, therefore, put them 
under tliat head in this report. They are found principally in tlu^ Ibiiiigiri and Bakdiri taluqs ; 
and tlu^y have not, in many instances, abandomsl that habit of wandering from place to place which 
is seemingly charm tt^ristic, of tlu'se Hill trib(\s. Tho ability to do this depends, of course, on the 
roominess of tho country ; for, directly a socic'ty tiiids that it cannot move without disturbing a 
noiglibour’s rigliis, it has. pm’force, to stay wlioro it is. Their houses number 2,168. 

Wo now ('ome to the Gon(ls--that gri'at race which forms tho agricultural section of many of 
< the divisions of tho Ciuitral IVovinces. They are known here as Rdj Gonds 

Iho (loialp. and Diirwa Gonds ; tho latter being tlie more numerous. Tho ltdj Qt)nd8 

are, ns their name imports, of siqxu'ior position. In tlie Cmitral Provinces “ tho Gond Prince® 
founded kingdoms, received high tithes of nobility from the Moghul Emperors, and, even in their 
d(n-ndenee, \v(‘ro treatoiKhy tlieir Mahrntta conqmwors with all tho fonii duo to established royalty.” 
— (Ga/,ette(T (mntral Province's, Introduction, pp. cix., ex.) 

'I'liey posstiss a bottm’ knowhslgo of tillage than the Parjas ; they keep wains for agricultural 
purpose's; and small irrigation works are to ho seen in souio of tlndr tields. The llaj Oonds have 
lost all in'iiieiubranco of their language and talk only Uriya, or rather Chattooftgahree. The 
Dhurw a Gonds, on tho other handr'still have their aueic'iit speeeli, wliicli, from tlio short list that I 
Iiave j)r()cnr('d, seems akin to the i’arja, tlio Koi, and the Khoiid languages. These Dhurwa Gond® 
are said, in tho Central Provinces, to luive “sunk to tho very bottom of the community,” (Ibid, 
p. cxii.) ; but this is not the case in Jaipur, where tht'y aro rather esteemed ns agriculturists. 

No distinclion lias Ix'i'n taken heUveeii these two branclu's of the Gond tribe. They aggregate 
1,116 InuiHi's. Akin in every way to tlieso Gonds aro the Mur}ris, who aro of small iinportaJlC8y 08 
they only iiumlx'r 87 lionH»'s. 

If, tlu'refor(', wo consider tho Parjas, tho Blnimlyus, tlu^ Batrds, and the Gonda to be the 

r> jr' . ' , V 

r , indigenous trilx's, wn shall almost ('xluiubt tho agricultural section of this 

The Amaaaliyfts. _ ^ 

Aliddlo Iji'vel population. From tho East Coast a good caste known aa tho 


♦ '’>^0 country UriyA spokon in .Taipilr is so iliiTcrent from the Clanjdm language that roceiit arrivah 
country •-p uuable to uinko Ihcuibchcs luulcrstvod. . 
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Anum^itiyils have come up in the Bamo way that tho Eonds and tho BliakUs have sottlod in tlie 
Uplands. The Amandtiyds number 1,242 Iiousoh. 

The Sftonrda Similarly from tlio west and north the Saoiirds, numbering 495 liouses, 

the PentiydB with 119 houses, the Halabus with 99 houses, have found 
settlements in the lands. ^ 

The Saonrds are an aboriginal class from tho Central Provinces. They have been established 
in the land for many gem^ratioiis, and aro far advaju'od on tho highway of civilization. They wear 
the Brdhmanical cord, burn their dead, and marry tlieir children at tlio jigo of pub(3rty. Beyond 
that of cultivation, they have the occupation of making the dried rice known in Tolugu arf 

Atikelu They have forgotten all knowledge of any language but tliat of Uriya. Belli 

they and tlio Halabas are common tliroughout the adjoining parts of tlie Ci'utral Provinces, 
whore they are reckoned good (lultivators. Besides tliese tribes tln^ro are found Eonas, Gadabas, 
Mdlis, Kapus, Khonds, and a few otlnus, wliich have been already described in tho account of the 
agricultural classes of the Uplands. 

13. We now descend to tho Lower Level or tho Malakangiri (;ountry. Tlciro we have three 

. . , , tribes who may be confnbmtly said to bo soil-folk, viz., Parjiia, tho Kois, 

Aboriginal tnboa and . , . / . 

inoomerfl in Molakan- and the Matiyas. Tlie Parjas found ht‘re ore of two castes, viz., tlie Uudoi 

giri. 'Ihelarjis. Parjas and the Bonda Parjas. They have a tradition that they come from 

the east, and they aro in tlu'ir local customs seemingly akin ^tlie GiMdbas. But the (ionnevioii, 

if any, between the two has not yet been ostablislK'd. As obsi^rvod above, no sepavnto details ol“ 

those races have been socurod, they having boon confounded witli tlio other Parjii castes of the 

Uplands. 

• The Kois form a well defim'd group. Their Bhiimi lies to the south of the Malakangiri town, 
down as far as tho Oodaven, and ai'ross that river into the Nizam’s country 
IheKoia. of Kummiimpet. They aro found in the Upper Godaveri distriid, and may 

possibly occupy tho position of Pariahs in tho Eajamundry country. 

Their language scc’ms to be of tho Goiid class, many words being tho same as those usihI by 
the Dhurwa Gonds, 200 miles to the north. They are a listless, drunken race, l)ud cultivators, 
luithrifty and debased. Whmi brought into contact with higher elass(‘s, as in the Upper GodavioM', 
they seem, however, to bear a ladtor eliaraeter. Tiny app(‘ar iii the Con.sus Ptoport as numbering 
only 374 houses; but lierein there is, I apprehend, an I'rror, as their villages aro nearly 50 in 
number, and some are of fair size. 

Lastly, tho Matiyas, an (devatod race, altogether superior to the last named and to tho Parjiis. 

* Tliey say tliey spring from tlio .soil, and go so far as to poirit*to a holo out of 

The MatyAs. which tlu.'ir anci'stor camo. Tlii'y mostly wear the Brahmanical tliread ; they 

talk Uriyd ; they farm their lands W(‘ll. Tlere they number 397 houses ; in Kotopad, 1 22 houses ; 

and in the High Level, 3 hous('s. Those being tho soil-folk in Malakangiri, tlioir lands, like tlioH(5 

in the other parts, have beam occupi<Ml, to some (cvteiit, by tlio Batras, Bhumiyas, Komis, Gadabiis, 

Mfilis, Gonds, Bbaktas, Dhiikodos, all of which have boon separately noticfsl 

And others. . 

' above. 

Very much akiu to tlio Oadaba« aro a clase called Koranp; KapiiH. They wiU not aibnit any 
connexion «ith thorn ; but us their liinguaBO is almost identical, such gain- 
TheKerangKIipufl. eamiot bo pormittod them. They are called Kcrung Kiipu from tho 

circumstance of.their women wearing cloths, which they weave from the bark of a jungle shrub 
called “Korang” {AncUpim gignnica). This is practised by tho Ga<labas, tho Diidoi I’arjus, and 
the Bonda Parjas. A most extraordinary method they have of proposing marriage. The headman 
is sent to tho bride’s father’s house with a stick, whi. h he, after compliments, lenves’behiud, ns if 
by accident. This the bride’s father tlirows out of tho house ; whereupon tho hombnau again goes 
and makes, as it wore, a casual visit, wbmi tho stick is again loft behiud. Should tho stick bo, on 
the third occasion, tlirown out, tho suit is taken to be finally rejected ; otherwise, the suitor may 
make the matter subject of conversation and fix arrangements for tho feast. As far ns 1 have rend 
in the history of marriage ceremonies, it seems to bo tho eustorn to keep this instrument of domes- 
tic authority in the background until after tho knot is tied. Hut here, as in many other matfers, 

the single-minded feelings of the savage aro in pleasant contrast to tho duplicity that cliaraoterizes^ 

tho xnoro civilized marriage coiitraotB. ^ 

14. Wo have now finifthod the tale of tho Jaipur Hoil-folk and of thoBO incomers, who, tliough 
not sprung from tho soil of tluH country, arc in all probability aburiginoB of 
surrounding districts, driven in upon llioso lands by the pre88,pe^ of new 
tribe#, arrivals in their own hahitations. To tho question whotlier these Uibes are 
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ravelling forwards on tho high way of civilization, or wliether they are stagnant and moribund, 
two answers niiglit ho given. Both the advocate of tlio degeneration theory of tho human race, and 
ho wlio regarefs progression in civilization as tho dominant law in tho history of man, will find 
instances in Jaipur in support of their rospoctivt^ arguments. 

Tho former will point to the broken down tomphis of Nandapur 'and Kondakamberu ; to the 
ruined forts of Poragahr, Umorknt, Ibiigahr, Bampur, and Scanblagiida ; to the earthen ramparts , 
traceable at Biikdori, Biiingiri, Maindalpur ; and to the sontli throughout Malakangiri to tho round 
tanks, brick debris, and traditions of Singpur, Borogam, and Kotepad. He will urge that tangible 
evidence of by-gono prosperity can bo drawn from these relies of ancient history, and will 
triumphantly point to the present want of agricultural knowledge among tho ICois as a degeneration 
from what must have been their condition, wlnui the now jungle-covered sites of cultivation were 
tilled and when the tamarind groves of the south were planted. 

Tho progressionist, on tho other liand, will draw from these nrelueological facts the conclusion 
that Jaipur has, like many other countries, had its vicissitudes of fortune. Hci will question the 
assumption that these by-gone, proH 2 )orou 8 days were co-exist(mt throughout the land, urging*that 
it is mor<5 consonant with history that one part has tlourisluMl at tho expemse of another. A view 
of the preR('nt state of agric ulture in dilh'rent parts of the country will show that advancement and 
rc'trogrcssion, or at least stagnation, are contc'mporanooiis. The Kois eiiltivate this year the fields 
they cultivated last yc'ar, unmanuredyun weeded, and uncared for. If they are the people who built 
tho mud embankments and dug tho tanks that are found in Malakangiri (and there is no reason 
to suppose that they did not), it is evident that they have dogoncirated to a melancholy extent. 
Turning now to tlio Barjas, it is certain that, within tho memory of man, tlioy have advanced from 
I ho knowledge of lioe-tillage to that of tho use of the plough. The Matyds have recently begun to 
weed tludr lands. Tho women of the Barjas and Bonds arc) now employed in preparing their fields 
for the plough by dressing thcan with manure', and, amongst tlu^so people, whe^re they are found in 
the opcui uplands of Nandupur, tlu'y have adopted a system of crop rotation. Follow the Paij4 
into the roeesses of the hills, and you will hiid him still hacking down a forost to grow a couple of 
crops of coarse grain as liis more skilh'd brother in tho open used to do before civilization come 
upon him. 

Anothc'r important piece of evidc'iice in support of the progression theory is an illustration of 
8ir John Lubbock’s remark, that it is not possible to imagine that any people have ever lost the art 
of counting. 

But hc'ro "WO have tho Qadabds who liavci no word to express tho numeral seven. . 

They count : — 

J/cy, Vmharj Iife)\y 3[m^ Mallot, Tn/ir, and then lapse in to Ur iyd : Sat, At, No, Dob, Egaro, 

&c. 

Similarly tho Korang Kapus can count \ip to 19, but have no conception for 20. 

It is probable, indeed, that thedr numerals 11 to 19 are not indigenous, but that they have 
tukem tho analogy of tho decimal system of the ir Dravidian neighbours. 

The dr systc'in runs — 

Moi, Umhdr, Ingi, 0, Malloi, Turn, Gii,, Tammur, Santuig, Goa; and for 11 they prefix: the 
W'ord “ do ” to tho nurawrals, i.e., Gommoi Gomburn^ &c. 

So also tho Kois liavo their pcu-uliar nunicTuls from one to five (names akin to Tamil). 

Orrote, Irruvnr, Murvnr, Ndliir, Aivvur, but beyond tliis they liavo adopted the' Telugu numera- 
tion, Aru, Edu, &o. 

Again the Gonda count Undt, Rand, Mund, Ndlxi, Jlding, Udrung ; then Chliattisgarhee, Tatf 
At, No, &c. ‘ 

Tho Bengu Barjas, indeed, have no word for throe*, one being Ruan, 2 Reeah.'^ 

Tl may be urged against this argument tliut these people have only adopted the foreign nota- 
tion, because they found that it was less clumsy than tludr own system; and that precisely the 
.s!ime idea w^as c<mveyed to the OudabiVs mind when “ for nine ” he said “ two-four-one ’’ as is ©OW 
impressed on it by the expression “nine.” Tlie objection seems to mo to bo valid so far as it 
iiH’ects tho remark that a race cannot forgot its own uumeiation, but it does not interfere with the 

notion w’o have druAvn of the progressive tendenci('3 of these races; for an improvement in tho 
Aprossion of tliought is evidence as conclusive of advancement in social (julture as the substitution 
of tho steam tliroshing macliino for the flail is of progress in agriculture. 

♦ I t^.ought that, in spito of 8ir John Lubbock, these peopl(3 mu»t have forgotten thoir numeral8> but 1 la 
micluel’s Manual that thg liOwland Khonda arc in procievly tho same predicament. 
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15. In order to arrive at Bome opinion afl to tlio effect of the contact of the colonizin<^ racea 

^ , with the aborigines, it will bo well to shortly review the stafomunts made 

Conclosion drawn. -in. 

in tho foregoing paragraphs. 

It has been shown that Representatives of the aboriginal Dravidiun race are to be fonnd (wt'ry- 
where in the division: whether as QoniU in tho oxtnane north, aa Jiatras in the Middle Levt'l 
about Kotepad and Naorangpur, as Parjda and Ahonds about tho High Level, as Kimda Ihrdft and 
Konda Kdpu9 about Hill rduchipenta and Hill Madugulu, as MaHydn in North Malakangiri, or us 
Kois in South Malakangiri. 

It has further boon shown that a similarity of language runs through all these tribes, and we 
assume from this that they have an identity of origin. 

Notwithstanding, however, this identity of origin, these tribes present vast differenciH in 
agricultural knowledge, in progress, and in social standing. 

These differoncses seem to have been caused by two sets of cir<-uiustances ; first, the charac tiu* 
of those races which have come among tho aborigines as colonists, and the changers which have 
en8U*ed thereupon ; secondly, tho pliysical aspect of the ]»arts occu[>le<l by the indigcn(^s. The 
worst parts of the country wdiero tlio soil-folk are most dobas(‘d, where they liave lost all title to 
the land, and whero also cultivation is most backward, are soim^ parts of Hill lVin(liip('nta, llill 
Madugulu, and S?^uth Malakangiri. Tlie Teluguscon<|uered these counjtrp's, reduced the aborigines 
to the condition of helots, and set to work to cultivate the lamfllnanselves. 

The best parts of the country are, first, in the Uplands, those lands about Nandapilr and about 
Koraput; second, in, tho Middle Level about Naorangpur, Kotc'pad, and Jaipur. The Unyan 
colonized these lands, confirming tho aborigines in their possessions in tho Uplands, but turned 
them out in tho lower country. 

The Tclugu system of ousting tlie original possessors of tho soil has had tlio (^ffi'ct, in tho 
mountainous country, of turning tho land into a wilderne'ss. Tlu'y tried to (‘ultivato tlio laud 
themselves, and have failed miserably. So also they have not succc'odod in South Malakangiri.'^ 

On the other hand, tho Uriyii system of continuing tho old holdiwa in possession has bemi of 
good effect in tho Upland, and colonists, who have assumed tho duties of agriculture in the Midfile 
Level, have also succeeded. Wo may, therefore, aa it appears to me, faiifiy cuucludn that tho 
colonists are not able to contend with the sovito climate of tho lliglilamlH, and that these parts are 
well adapted to tho genius of the aborigines wlio, when treabal with tenderness and warmed by the 
example of their more civilized superior, do not fail to throw off tho old leaven of wildness ami 
become hardworking members of society. Things are very diffc'nmt, liowever, in the fiat Jaipur 
countries. Here nothing will, in my opinion, provimt the incomer from eventually assi'rting Js 
acknowledged superiority over tho older liilbuan. 


16. In Table 3 I have placed that portion of the rural population which has gatlu'red round 
thehohhTS and tillers of the soil, and is occupi(‘d in supplying tlu'm with 
Other rural castes. requironumts which their own resources, either from custom or lack of 

skill, fail to secure to them. Tho list of names is of fonnidnble dimonsioiiB, embracing no few.T 
than 60 items. Concerning tho greater part of these tluTO is little to lx* said. Indeed, fuitlier 
than tlie mere names anji, in a few instances, th(‘ir occupations, little is known of tlii'in. 

Cliief among thorn stand the herdsmen or shepherds who, though 
The Gowdue. classed under one head, are of four castes, viz. 


1. Solokondia. 3. Mogodlio. 

2. Bastaria. Donga ito 


The first of these are of high caste immigrants from tho Orissun Coast ; tho soebnd are from 
B^stor ; and the third and fourth are of doubtful origin. 

They are all incomers, having accompanied some one of tho rac(‘s of tho colonists. Tlie office 
of Herdsman or Shepherd, as distinct from that of an agriculturist, is, indeed, quite unknown 
among tho aboriginal tribes. In their villages tho duty of tending tlio cattle devolves on the beys, 
whfi are thus employed until they marry or become strong eiiougKto guide the plough. 

Besides the usual position of village servant that these Gowdus o(‘cupy, tliuro are many of high 
social standing who have gotten unto themselves much wealth in cattle. Those men own, in many 

NoTB,—In Mr. Carmichacrs Gadalik lists ho gets as far aa seven. Then for eight ho has VuiubJiru Punja, t c 2-1 
and niiM), Vumhfiru Punja Moy, t.tf., 2-4-1. Ho has a Gadabk word for 10 akin to my Korang K^pu word ; but none 
fcr 20 except KcmU, which ia Uriya. Dr. Hunter baa boon mialed in hia list, and haa aoddlod the GadabU with tho 
Telogn numeralB. I have not Captain Glasfurd’a list with mo to comiiare. ^ \ 

• Booth Malakangiri should hardly he written down os a Telugu failure. This race baa not had a i r chance 
thwo yet. 
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iiiRtanceft, large herds of buffaloes wlilch, being reared in the boundless pastures of these hills, are 
miieh prized by the cnrtmcui of the low eountry for draught purposes. The Gowdas number 3,134 

iiouses. 

The Sundis are the distillfTs tliroughout the greater part of the e^)uiitry, though, in the north, 
The Sundia ftnd Kal. Knllurs pursue this oeeupatiou. But the manufacture of liquor is no 
longer the monopoly of any Biiiglo caste. Our ongagoments are, whenposai-*^ 
ble, entered into with tlieSundis, hut, iu tlielr ahseuce, many people of other caste are glad to take 
, a lease of a shop. 

The iron-men are a useful elass, hut, though hardw orbing, are not able to do much with the 
Tron-wnrkers and inforior material snppll(‘d them hy tho Kattis or Smelters. Tho Ironsmiths 
StMclUra. numbru’ 052 houses, and tin* latter elass 155. 

Bassing rapidly down the list att(‘nlion may bn drawn to tho BottorSf numbering 528 
honsi's, tho Washermen with 204 houses, tlie Kentos or fisln'rmen with 154 
''' lions('s, ^lat-inakers, Worb('rs in lac, Barlau's, and so forth. Many uncouth 

iiaiiK's appear in tins catalogin''*^ to which no ex]>lanation or note is ap]iended. They have*been ^ 
extracted fi'om the village lists, but, on riTeriuien, they have not been rt'eognized by the Suh-Magis- 
1 rates. Tlu'y do not represent iiny material section of tln^ population. 

1 7. I'lm fourth list i-miclndes the series. It iH'jiresonts th(i imlividunl tribes that go to make up 
tliat iiuidmitTh^Ml race that is known throughout Madras under the name of 

1 lie 1 l.illH, -p^ . ^ 

l ariahs, or out-castes. 

Windin'!’ they are remnants of uneii'ni trilx's, or whether they are ny'rely, as their name' 
denotes, banished mombors of I'xistiug or former easti's, 1 have not been abhi to judge. Tho lowest 
aboriginal cultivating elass liolda them in as much conti'mpt us the liigh-born Brdhman of the 
plains. TIk'v have no rights whatever in tho soil ; and where they have aecpiiri'd such property, it 
IS soh'ly on suflbriinco. They are liable to be dispossessed by any one of the superior races, and 
tlie app(dlatiou of ‘ ryot’ is in no Casi' ('xtende<l to them. 

They are known In this eountry as Doins, a term whidi soimis to be generic, embracing a 
consi<l('rabl(' numbt'r of sub-divisional sections. Numerically, they are of 

' very eonsidi'rabh' iiiqxirtanee, aggri'gnting 9,927 honsi^s, or rather more than 

one-sixth of the entire population. In many villages they carry on tho oiTiipation of w^ouving, but, in 
and around Jaipur they are I'm ployed as horse-keepers, tom-tom beaters, seavi'ngers, and in similar 
menial duties. Notw ithstanding their abject position in tho social scale, some signs of progress may 
b<‘ detecti'd amongst tlunn. 'J'lu'y are assuming tho oi'ciqiution, in many inatancos, of petty hucksters, 
eking out a livelihood hy taking advantage of tin* small differeneci in rates between market and market. 

4'he family spread through tho Northern garbs into the Central rrovineos. In those parts they 
^ ^ are known as llellis, Mulliyas, Mhars, Dhers, Chanuirs, and Ghasios. Some 

individual statistics of thesis are given in the table under notice. It is one of 
tlu'se tribi's, tho Sa.tmimi Chamars of ( 'hhattisgarh (a very few of which ca.sto are found here), that 
liavo lately raised themselves by n religions riTormation into a position of much social respect. 

18. 1 have thus (mdeuvoured to give some information concerning each of 
tho four gri'ut families that the population of this division may, as it seems 
to me, be split np intii^ 

if tho ri'port be condemned for its skeb hy character, I would urge, iu extenuation, the great 
, . difficulty that ('xistsiii arriving at ai-curato and trustworthy accounts of these 

DiIIicuIUhm in ffcttins; ‘ ... 

intt.nnation alniut tliu trihi s. I have found it impossible to rely on any information obtained by 

nst( s in this (iiviMiou. other means than those hy personal intiTrogatiou. The officials, whether 
in the employ of Government orTn that of tho Bajii, take no interest in the subject. They being ^ 
of good caste, and priding themselves ou their lineage, look on a Hillman with the same dizain 
Huit their forefatln'rs did, w ho likened his features “ totlui complexion of eliarred stake.” QuestiOBB 
concerning his language elicit no more reiondite remark than that he talks like a monkey; and the 
sneering and depreciatory tone iu which these educated men put their interrogatories at once shuta 

poor fellow’s mouth, and he 'is glad to esiaipe at tho eost of as curt a reply as will satisfy thoi 
,|nquiror. 

Another difficulty i.s that of the language. Though every one of these tribes has, besidSB lili, 
V»wu tongue, a knowledge of either Uriya or Telugu, this is, in some instances, so corrupted tbftt ’ 
it is almost impossible to make a man understand what you are questioning him about. ^ 

I have enough Uriya and Telugu for official puiqxisos, and so, of course, have those of rny 
ordinatjbs who came from Ganjam ; but when the conversation strays into matters of domei^ 

* 1 have not ontcrod those names in tho list C. ; they will be found in the ViUagewar fiotur&s. ^ 
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or of traditions or religion, the aboriginal uses words drawn from his own language which are quite 
unintelligible.* • 

Lastly, I wo\ild point to tho iminouso extent of tho country and the difficulty of getting about, 
it. The wildest tribes are naturally found in tho most inaccessible parts of tlio land. The Itln'irwa 
Gtonds inhabit tho extrome north, 90 miles distant; the Kois tho south-west, 100 miles oil’, so also 
the Bonda Parjds and tho Konda Kapus are hid away in jungle retreats, uliieh are si'bbau visited 
by even tho Hdja’s officials. It is only, thercdbro, on the very h'w o(*casions that T am able to visit 
these parts that 1 can add to ray Icnowledgo of tho tribes, and tho advantage lliat should b(* talu ii. 
of such opportunities is not seldom marred by illness or by ttuuporary disinclination for the work, 

19. Tho tables that aro appended to this report explain thtunsedvos. It will la^ that the 
numher of hoiisc-oeeupiers, who.so cash^ lias been aseertaimal, aniouiiis 
The Tables. .j,, ^ G0,4'J2. 

Tho total number of houses of tho division, as set forth in Table A. of tlic first ri'port on the 
Census, amounts to 01/238. TIkto is, theroforo, a balaneo of 710 houses left unuceounted for. 
Conffidoring the rough method of enumeration that we had to resort to, this is not a high ligiire. 

Tahlk a . — lIvHRfR of Arifann. 


Niitao of Caste. 


1 . Paiks 

2. UriWifl . . 

3. Br&hinanH 

4. Tclagks . . 

6. MuhammtMlans 
0. Karnams. . 

7. Rtijaputa . . 

8. Bfiipeft . . 

9. Oolflamiyia 

10. Bfuragin . . 

11. Rdntos . , 

12. Jogis 

13. BrUamas .. 

14. Bogmiu . . 

15. Kuluya . . 

10. Puttiyas . . 

17. Mahadiyo8 

18. Jangaras . . 

19. Reddis . . 

20. fiani 

21. Nugaroa . . 


d’oUd 


Koraput. 

Nacii'iiigpur. 

Kotc'pad. 

Mulukiingii i. 

Total. 

— 




1 


476 

'j.lO 

.. 

726 i 

381 

20 

223 


(i27 ' 

21 

204 

316 

1 

572 j 

21 

36 

26 

210 

323 ' 

75 

33 

130 

•27 

2(.5 1 

63 

4t 

101 


208 

40 

83 

« 


160 

4.) 

17 

100 


102 

.31 

28 

• 75 


134 

1.3 

38 

37 


88 

12 


25 

20 

.•>7 

48 


6 


51 1 

2 


52 

48 


.') 1 

48 



42 


42 

36 




30 


2.) 



•2.) 

*2 

11 

5 


18 

1 

f) 

5 


11 

3 

6 

”5 


9 

5 

797 

1,026 

1,579 

288 

3,(.00 

— - 






Taiit.k lb — IfoHHeH of (^iHivatorR. 


Nanio of Caste. 


1. Patjlis 

2. Batrtis 

3. Konda Doras 

4. BhOmiyda 
6. Rouks 

6. Gadabkii 

7. Mklis . . 

8. Ajnanktiykfl 

9. Gkinds. . 

10. Kottiy&a 

11. Bhakt&fl 

12. Khondfl 

13. Matiylw 

14. Saonrka 

15. Kois . . 

16. Dooloytw 

17. Dhakodos 

18. Ojka . . 

19. #Pentiy&8 

20. Halabka 

21. MuryluB 

22. Gton^urks 
28. Tagar&s 
24. Bonk4a 


and K( 


ondu Iv! 


Itpus 


Total 



Koraput. 

Naorangpur 

Kutepad. 

Mclak.'iiigui 



— 

— 

--- 

— 



10,814 

3,297 

1,011 

131 




3,o:'.6 

3,683 

1 



1,951 

115 

89 

203 



419 

1,091 

‘28 



1,103 

88 

58.5 

82 



613 

317 

727 

21 



798 

.380 

308 

2 




879 

303 





1,031 

7 

75 



1.102 



. . 



1,007 

, , 


13 , 



798 

31 

1 

. . 



3 


122 

379 




314 

1 151 

, . 






374 



369 



. . 



2 

”l25 

**181 

i 



174 



34 



” 60 

” 69 

. . 




46 

63 





87 

, , 





9 

12 

, , 



6 


, . 

6 

1 


3 


4 

•* 

1 


18,806 

10,287 

9,057 

1,4.39 

1 


1 5.280 
0.723 
2,121 
2,108 
1,858 
1,711 
1,188 
1,212 
1,110 
1,102 
1 ,020 
830 
521 
40.) 
371 
.300 
.312 
208 
119 
09 
87 
21 
12 


39,-589 


I was on one occasion talking to a low ivcrang jvapus m company wua i uva.uiuuuu, ..... ^ - - 

Teloga and Uriyk, and he oonfossod himself utterly xmablo to understand many of the runp'k** made by 
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Table C.-^Houscs of othar Rural ClaBBo^. 


Niimo of Caste. 

Koraput. 

Naorangpdr 

Kotepad. 

Malakangiri. 

Total. 

1 . Gowdaa . . 

925 

1,255 

t 

696 

266 

3,141 

2. Ironamith 

614 

175 

197 

66 

952 

3. Huiidis 

273 

345 

244 


862 

4. Potters . . 

241 

165 

no 

12 

528 

6. Washemum 

15 

144 

132 

3 

294 

6. Baparis (Kattia) 

7. Irou-workors 

. . 

C4 

98 

22 

62 

69 

27 

177 

155 

H. Oilman . . 

1 

53 

72 


126 

9. Kallara (Distiller) 


219 

16 

4 

239 

10. Mat-makors 

14 


20 


34 

11. CarjienttTS 

1 

1 

26 


28 

12. SiuiKe-eatehi'ra .. 

1 

2 



3 

13. Be^KirH ^ 


33 



33 

14. Ki'utus (Fish('naun) 


71 



71 

15. Lae-worknrs 


11 

*6 


17 

10. BarhiTS .. 


23 

45 

* 3 

li- 

17. Sathd (Tailors') . , 



50 


50 

18. Swertrnoiit-maKors 


6 

1 2 


17 

19. Bijatiuon . . 



7 


7 


Fourteen with 

Eleven with 

Nineteen with 


631 

Unidentified <‘aHto8 

277 

94 

160 



house's. 

houses. 










Total . . 

2,326 

2,716 

1,914 

380 

7,336 


Table D. — Ilouaes of Pariars. 


l Domn . . 

‘2. Malas . . 

3 Ghiiftifia 
4. (’handalls 
0. K(>lli8 

6. Malliy(i8 

7, Mulalu 
H. ('lijimfu 
‘J. lliiddi . . 

10. Coolica (?) 

1 1 . llowria 

12. Madia .. 

13. Woavora, &c. 


Namu of Caato. 


to. 

Koraput. 

Naorangpfir. 

Kotepad. 

Malakangiri. 

Total. 


2,430 

2,383 

2,713 

244 

7,770 


868 


33 

41 

942 


116 

177 

IGl 

6 

459 


66 

75 

67 


208 


143 

8 

30 


181 


120 


42 


162 


95 




96 


6 

43 



49 




35 


35 



14 



14 



6 



5 





”4 

4 



2 


1 


3 

Total . . 

3,846 

2,705 

3,082 

294 

9,927 


Table E. — Total of the foregoing Tables, 


— • 

Aryans. 

Cultiva- 

tors. 

Other Rural 
Casto. 

Parjars. 

Total 

Houses. 

Koraput . . * . . . . . . 

747 

18,806 

2,326 

3,846 

25.725 

NaoiangpOr ' 

1,026 

10,287 

2,716 

2,705 

16,784 

Kotepad 

1,679 

9,067 

1,914 

3,082 

16,682 

Malakangiri 

288 

1,439 

380 

294 

2,401 

* 

Total . . 

3,640 

39,689 

7,336 

9,927 

60,4»2 
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GODAVERY. 

; nis territory was ceded to the French in 1753 by Salabut Jung,’ the Suba. 

3 C*riyBatai 7 . Deccan, and twelve years later was wresfed from 

them by the victorious British. It was formerly called Rajah- 
ftoritier and preBent mundry, but received its present name in 1859-60 after the 
w«.ofth.di.triot. magnificent river Godavery, which rises in the mountain 
ranges 6f the Western Ghauts and enters the district through one of the hill 
jorges. 


This fine body of water only twenty-seven years ago was lost to the land 
. . . ^ u u ■ discharged its force into the sea; but in 1846 an anicut 

AuiOD*! Ac.) built* 

was built across it at Rajahmimdry, and canals and irrigating 
jhannels dug in connexion with it, whereby the whole aspect of the country 
bas been changed into a fruitful delta. 

The district covers an area of 6,224 square miles, and'consists of 0 taluqs 

Extent and poUUcai zciniudaries ; Cocanada, Elloro, and Rajahmundry are 

liTiiioM. ^ tiiree Municipal towns. 

The population, as given in the Collector’s return, was 1,584,1 79, but accord- 

Dlffwenoein th« tii- results of the Comparative tabulation, the numbers 

>ni»ted reroite of the were 1,592,939. The difibrenco in the results of the com- 

IBOSIIB. 

parative tabulation and tho Collector’s totals was loss than 

)ne per cent. 

According to the Census of 1871 there were 389,712 houses in tho district, 
^ which, deducting 20,339 that are uninhabited, gives 4*3 as 

tho average of inhabitants to a house. Since the Census of 
inowMi© in the pre- 1866-67 tho population lias increased by 11*5, and the number 

Bnipopnlntionandnum- , . . , ^ rh 

of honses. of habitations by 5*2 per cent. 

The following table shows the population for tho year 1871, compared with 
OowpwAtire table 1866-67, and the succeeding table tho population in 

^population. according to the present Census under each 

le^pription of land 


4iaalapur ... 
Ntowapur ... 

OobiQAdtk ... 

mi^undry 
Ktwm ... 





Population as per 
(atuinquonuinl 
Hetiimfl of 
1866-67. 

Population accord- 
ing U) the Onaufl 
of 1871. 

Increaee or 
Docroafle. 

Percentage of 
Increase or 
Decrease. 

189,233 

206,885 

-f 17,652 

+ 9'3 

161,637 

177,876 

-f 16,339 

• + 101 

83,826 

92,457 

-f 8,631 

+ 10-3 

61,106 

66,944 

-h 5,838 

+ 9-6 

118,735 

136,875 

+ 18,140 

I + 15*3 

100,924 

128,901 

H- 27,977 

1 + 277 

74,392 

79,606 1 

+ 5,214 

+ 7-0 

26,401 

24,916 i 

— 485 

- 1*9 

152,052 

167,491 1 

+ 15,439 

+ 10-2 

101,589 

111,489 

+ 9,950 

+ 9-8 

184,110 

203,583 

H' 19,473 

+ 106 

180,883 

145,715 

+ 15,832 

+ 11*8^ ! 

44,284 

6.0,201 

+ 6,967 

+ 13-5 

. 1,4 27,473 

1,592.939 

165,467 

11-5 
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Population. 


P. , , ^ 

Taluqs. 

Govomment 

Land. 

Municipa- 

lity. 

Inam. 

Zemin- 

dary. 

Todl. 

• 

Amalapur 

Narasapur ... 

Bhimayarara... 

143,099 


7,705 

56,081 

206,886 

165,216 

«.• 

2,926 

9,734 

27,619 

177,876 

62,870 


2,062 

92,457 

Cocanoda 

17,839 


49,105 

66,944 

Kllore 

61,^61 

25,487 

15,775 

44,152 

136,876 . 

RnjahmuDdry 

60,269 

19,738 

2,699 

46,195 

128,901 

Pittapore 

... 



79,606 

79,606 

Coringa ... ... 

... 



24,916 

24,916 

Taiiuku 

98,957 


11, 010 

67,524 

167,491 

Peddaporo .. 

64,091 


570 

46,828 

111,489 

llamachoiidrapiir 

169,024 


2,106 

32,453 

203,683 

Vernagudem 

70,161 


7,591 

67,963 

145,715 

Tuui ... 

1 

417 

49,784 

50,201 

Total ... 

885,154 

63,064 

52,861 

591,860 

1,592,939 


Population in oaoh 
description of laud. 


Coranfida and 
Jap:K^Hnayakpar.., 17, '^39 
Klloro.,* ...25,487 


The population in Government Villages is 55*6, of Inams^ 
3*3, and of Zomindaries 37*1 per cent. The three Municipal 
towns are of considerable size, and contain nearly 4 per cent, 
of the grcTfts population. The number of their inhabitants are 


Rajuhrniiiidry .. 10,738 


given marginally. 


Pariiouiara of houses The subscqucnt table gives particulars of houses and of 

and popniatiun. populatioii ill cacli taluq of the district. 



HOUSES. 1 





POPULATION. 










Cim DKKN 

Adui.ts, 

Total. 












f- 











TalvKis, &c 


1 

Xi 

<d 



Zj o 

cl V, 

=^53 




£ 

(A 


I 

i 




1 

U 

Total 



*3 


$ 

1 ■ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

O 


1 

Total. 

Atnulapiir 


2,813 

44,378 

11,108 

3i,:i8i 

(13, .'•>77 

07,460 

10.6,04.6 

101,810 

203,008 

3,215 



2 

206,885 

' N’.inis.ipur 


2,<>.)8 

38,780 

30,1311 

20,021 

:.3,r,.32 

68,184 

80,708 

88,108 

174,2.63 

.3,117 

147 


29 

177,876 

' lUiinmviiriini 


1,084 

21,200 

1(.,370 

13,08(1 

20,003 

.32,129 

40,312 

40,11.6 

91,229 

1,134' 

92 


2 

93,457 

('iieatmdil 

1 l.bh-t 

1,»88 

10,1 12 

12,122 

0,74.') 

22,000 

2.3,071 

34,128 

32,810 

04,7.6.6 

1,043 

.600 

" 7 

39 

60,944 

1 Klh.io 


1,228 

37,71(1 

27,27.'> 

22,.'»(i.') 

4.3,302 

4.3,733 

70..677 

f)(),208 

128,(iOO 

7,996 

209 


4 

136,875 

a i|uliinuii<lry 


1,810 

31,634 

21,0(.4 

10,281 

42,101 

43,302 

00,2.6.6 

()2,0Kl 

124,899 

3, .602 

324 

1.6: 

101 

128,901 

1 I'lttllpdlC 


1 ,.')30 

22,011 

l.I.adO 

12,008 

23,000 

27,400 

.30,232 

40,374 

78,010 

1,.600 

7 

17 


79,606 

' (JoniiL^i 

.'►,'.18') 

(I'll) 

(»,()3^ 

1,'>II 

3,80‘> 

7,200 

0,.3(H) 

11,807 

13,109 

24,362 

545 

10 



24,916 

1 'I'lLiiiiku 

3S,h,')5 

1,.101 3.'., OK) 

33,710 

28,(M18 

60,038 

.65,000 

83,7.67 

8.3,731 

101,705 

2,037 

100 


<19 

167,401 

IVddHi»ur 

31,1. '•>11 

1 ,30.) 

32, ml 

21.2(>1 

17,371 

31,127 

38,727 

.6.6,388 

.60,101 

1081,680 

1,901 

2 



llLiBO- 

Ktimiu'lu'ndniiifir 

HMIHI 

1.087 

14,l)()8 

3H,00(i 

31, (.75 

03,230 

00,772 

102,130 

101,447 

200, .34.6 

.3,20.6 

h 


28 

203,583 

Ycriiiigudem 

lo.iad 

1,202 

11,101 

20,1 .H 

24,3(1.3 

43,7 1 :» 

48,480 

72,8()0 

72,849 

142,019 

3,0.66 

10 



14.5,715 

'I'um 

l 1,087 

42.’) 

11, .Hi 

10,310 

8,141 

16,002 

1.6,758 

20,302 

23,899 

49, .618 

600 

8 


9 

50,201 

I Toliil 

1 

300,373 

20,33!) 

380,712 

.110,808 

|2'’i(i,223 

402,70.) 

533,113 

803, (.03 

7H<»,330 

1,. 6.6.6, 981 

35,173 

1,483 

30 

263 

1,502,030 


Nearly all, or 94 per cent, of the houses in this district, are thatched, the, 
Doscriptiouofhuuse.. i-cmuinder being terraced or tiled ; tho subjoined table gives 
AvoroKu immiuir of the avcrago number of persons to each description of houses 
por8on,roaUon»e. *in tho various taluqs of tlio distpict. ’ , 


« TaliKis. 1 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Amalapur .t. ... ... «». 

5-0 

7'0 

4-9 

3'3 

5*0. 

NaniNapur .. ... ... ... . . 


5-8 

4-8 

9 5 

4.9 

Bhimavaram 

3 2 

7 0 

4 6 

... 

4-8; 

Cocjiuada ... 

9*1 

7‘4 

4-5 

64 

4*6 

Kllore 

9’d 

(3 1 

36 

100 

^7 

Rajalimundry 

2-5 

4-5 

3 8 

5'8 

9-9 

Pittajwro ... 

5 4 

4*9 

3 9 

8-9 

Ooringa 

Tannkn 

7 3 

4-9 

4 08 


; ' 

12-2 

7 0 

4 9 

7’ 8 

6'(K 

Peddaporo ... 

30 

5G 

3 5 

11’9 


R.Vf*i^^tiondrapnr ... 

4-9 

0 7 

46 

8‘5^ 

■ id .' 

Yernagudem 

3 3 
4-8 

G1 

3 G 



'Tuni ... ... 

j- 

4G 

1 

3 5 

6*0 

3^»Sv 

Total 

L 

6 0 

j 6-2 

4 2 

7-4 V 
J 
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It lias bsen shown that the population counted 1,592,939, of these 310,898 
were boys under 12, and 256,223 girls under 10. Of 
1,025,818 adults, 492,705 were males and 533, H3 females, 
being as 108 women to 100 men. 

In all there were 803,603 males to 789,336 females, resulting in a proportion 
of 98 females to 100 males. In only three taluqs of the district 
proportion of nerei. females givcn as in excess. 

Of the gross population, 1,555,981 were Hindus, 35,173 Mahomedans, 1,483 . 

Christians, and 39 Buddhists or Jains. The Hindus are given 
under the throe principal religious divisions as follows 

No. ofPorsoM. Proportion. 


Hindus. 


Vishnavaitos ... 
Sivaitea 
Lingayots 
Other Hindus... 


1.219,676 

323,288 

10,210 

2,807 


78-3 

20-8 

1 

•2 

100 


1,555.981 

Of the 'Mahomedans 31,394, or 89 per cont.,'aro Soonees, 2,303 Shiahs, 19 
aro Wahabis, and tho remainder are returned as “ Other 
• Mahomedans.” 

Of Christians tho numbers of Protestants and Romau 
Catholics are nearly equal. 


Europeana ... 
Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others 


Mahomedans 


Cbnstiana 


Roman Catholics. 

ProtOBtants. 

Total. 

89 

362 

451 

.. ... 233 

152 

385 

.. ... 420 

165 

585 

29 

83 

62 



— 



Total ... 771 

712 

1,483 


The following table gives the proportions of population of tho several taluqs 
arranged according to religion : 


Taluqs. 


Amahqpur 

Naraaapur 

Bhimavaram 

Oooanoda 

KUore 


Pittapur 

CoriiiM 

Tanu^ 

Peddapore 


IIiNDia. 


drapur 
T^lhiagadem 

Total . . 


79’6 

84*4 

81*7 

8P2 

690 

7fV0 

83-7 

82-9 

74-8 

82-0 

78-0 

74-3 

78-6 


78-3 


19 6 
14-9 
lG-5 
18-0 
30-3 

24- 2 
10-0 
17 0 
23-4 
IGO 
21-0 

25- 3 
21-4 


20-8 


■03 


Maiiomkdanb. 








1 

IS 

OQ 

% 



o 

o 

r/j 

:a 

C/J 

•06 

85-3 

10 3 

•03 

7i-0 

20-9 

•04 

97-2 

2-1 

•7 

86-0 

81 

•2 

97-6 ' 

l-OG 

•09 

89-8 

5-3 

•06 

87-3 

C 


94-6 

2 t) 

•6 

93-2 

1 02 

•6 

80-4 

6 05 

•05 

77-1 

17-8 


97-6 

1-9 


70-0 

21 

•2 

89-3 

6-5 


4-3 
4 1 
•7 
r»-2 
1-2 

4- 7 
12-07 

3- 5 

5- 8 

4- 6 
609 

•5 

27-3 


KuropoHiiH 

und 

KurunianH. 


a 5 

C ra 


Chkihtians. 


NativcB. 


•0.) 4 1 


64 0 

38-4 

40-0 

27-7 

89 \ 
38-5 


62-5 


46-0 

61-6 
COO 
62-3 
100 0 
10-6 
61-6 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
37 5 


O -n 


100 0 

71-0 
95 1 
713 


100-0 


OtluirtJ. 


38 5, 61-6 


100 ^ 
290 
1 9 
25 7 


100-0 


718 1 28 2 




100-0 

1 G2-5 


100 0 


100-0 
37 5 


40 8 I §3 2 


The number of Hindus classed under 17 major divisions 
of caste aro shown below 



OtftM. 

Halil. 

Femalei* 

Total. 

. 



• 

Brahmans (Priests) 

45,080 

45,792 

90,822 

1017 


Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

21,069 

20,860 

41,429 

96-6 


Chetties (Traders^ 

Vell^lars (Agrionlturists) 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

20,408 

250,128 

29,858 

19,840 

248,245 

28,951 

40,248 

498,fi78 

58,809 

97:2 

99-2 

97*0 


Kammilan (Artisans) 

15,692 

16,043 

30,785 

95-9 


Kanakkans (Writers) 

2,080 

2,003 

4,083 

96-8 


Kaikalar ( W eavers) 

33,363 

32,542 

65,905 

97-6 

'if;:- 

Vannian (Laborers) 

19,443 

20,814 

40,257 

107-06 


Kusavan (Potters) 

5,682 

5,416 

11,098 

95 8 


Sdtdni (Mixed Castes) ... 

7,060 

7,337 

14,397 

103-9 


Sembadavan (Fishermen)., , 

3,605 

8,098 

6,698 

88-2 


Shdndn (Toddy-drawers) 

84,114 

81,719 

165,838 

97-2 


Ambattan (Barbers) 

8,363 

8,150 

16,603 

97*6 

1-1 -V' 

VannAu (Washermen) 

19,639 

19,285 

88,824 

98-7 1 

n'4' 

Others 

30,413 

29,575 

69,988 

97*2 


Parihhs 

189.657 

183,131 

372,688 

96-6 


Total ... 

786,294 

771,296 

1,556,590 

98-2 

100-0 ; 


The Brahmans form ^8 of the total population. They are particularly 
strong in Amalapur, Ramachendrapur, Narasapur, and-; 
Tanuku, which places absorb nearly twb-thirds of 
number. 

The Kshatriyas and Chetties are pretty nearly equal in number and call for 
KAatriyae and Chet- HO remark. They are about 2 7 and 2-6 per cent., 

“**' tively, of the inhabitants. ,> " 41 

The Vellilars comprise 32 per cent. Of the peopler 
Weavers but 4’2, Artisans 1’9, and Potters ’7. 

Nearly 60,000 people are classed as others, arid 4Tii8* 
heading probably includes the hill tribes called Kois. ; . ji;; 

omedana table of Mahomedans, arranged according to 

sub-divisions, is here inserted ; the women are at the rate 
to every 100 males. 

. . 


VoUilari. 


Mahomedans. 


Divisions. 


Labbays ... 

Arabs 

Sheiks 

Syuds 

Pathans... 

Moghuls... 

Other Mahomedans 


Maloe. 

Femolofl. 

Total. 

19 

18 

87 

2 


2 

9,635 

9,696 

19,131 

1,360 

1,318 

2,67B 

. 832 

797 

1,629 

479 

514 

993 

5,436 

6,267 

10,708 

17,063 

17,610 

36,173 






SoTopMD.. Europeans show a large number of females^ Cdra 

with what would have obtained a few years ago, 

252 males,' or as 79 to 100. •' 4 ■ ' ^ ' '4 

A table fpving the population arranged according to religion 
follows. The cultivating castes, the shepherds, and the Pariahs 
followers of Vissnu in this district, while the Brahmans are 
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Pbrcentaors 








rkRCKDIJ 

Castefl. 


i 




Total. 


0) 


os 

s 

> 

'•5 

•o) 

1 

U 

1 


1 

‘3 

> 


•a 

'i 

ho 

n 

1) 

Xi 



§ 

'1 


'(fj 

> 


6 

C 


OQ 

> 

Prflliinans . . 

78,/)8fl 

11,860 

360 

1 


90,807 

86-5 

1300 


1,087 

40,160 

166 

16 

1 

41,429 

26 

90-0 


19,418 

20,684 

142 

104 

. . 

40,248 

48-2 

6P1 


40,469 

466,066 

837 

926 

95 

498,373 

8-1 

01 '5 

T/lfiivnrn » * • • 

4,722 

63,984 

03 

7 

3 

68,809 

8*0 

01 8 

IGluycU o • • • ♦ • • 

Kamiiialan 

26,267 

2,831 

2,601 

46 


30,736 

82-2 

0 2 

Kanukkan 

2,167 

1,346 

670 


. . 

4,083 

630 

33 0 

Kaikalar . . • • • • 

41,064 

21,788 

2,970 

*93 


66,005 

62-3 

3.3 1 

Vaiinijin . • • • » • 

1,642 

38,348 

27 

210 


40,267 

40 

06 3 

l^iliinVATl ^ . • I • 

9,409 

660 

948 

, 31 


11,008 

86-3 

6 0 

X \ UcHV»«VU « • • • • * 

Sfitiini * • ♦ • • • 

6,108 

7.697 

622 

1 68 


14,396 

42*4 

63-4 

Sembadavau 

2,721 

3,863 


14 


6,598 

4P2 

68-6 

Bhaftan . . . * ■ * 

22,118 

143,343 

*137 

’ 237 


166,833 

13-3 

86-4 

Ambattan 

761 

16,714 

a 

i 36 


16,603 

40 

06-2 

Vannan . . • . • • 

34,741 

3,402 

682 

; 98 


38,824 

89-6 

8-7 

Others • . » • • • 

16,863 

42,160 

IS.'l 

;i 461 

*22 

69,081 

28T 

70 8 

Pariahs 

16,127 

366,690 

1 07j 440 

164 

372,088 

4-4 

96 4 

Total . . 

323,288 

1,219,676 

10,210 2,807 

1 1 

685 

*1,65^566 


78-4 


•4 

•4 

•4 

•2 

) 

8-5 

14-0 

4-6 

■07 

8-6 

'67 


1 6 
•3 


m 

*1 

0 


•rJ 

1 

Q 

m ' 

s 

§ 



5 

o 


•001 

i 

■04 

•002 ' 

i) 

•2 

■02 

•01 

•006 i 

•1 


•1 


•6 


•3 


•5 


•2 


•2 


■2 


•2 


•8 

•03 

1 

■1 


03 


— 


Out of a pop.ulation numbering 803,G0;J males, 67-5 per cent., are shown to 
follow some employment. Their avocations are tabulated as 

Ooonpatton. 


Major Heading, 

Professional ... 

Domestic 
Commercial ... 

Agricultural ... 

Industrial 


Indefinite and don-pro- 
ductive. 


Minor lltuding. 


Govermuent service 
Military ... 

Learned professions 
Minor do. 

Personal service 
Tratlers 

Conveyers 

Cultivators... 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction 

Hooks 

Houseliold goods ... 
Combustibles 

Laborers ... 

Projierty 

Unprodiictivo 

Others... ... 


NuuvIkt 

omjdoyod. 


4,089 

1,007 

1,237 

4,939 


31,095 

2,218 


Total. 


31,318 

20,6.57 

6,601 

3,139 

81 

3,779 

728 


96,867 

23,401 

5,207 

4,667 


11,382 

32,796 


34,213 

207,789 


rritporlitdi 

totlio 

occniia'tl 

Pttpulation 


2 I 
60 


6-3 
49 4 


Total 


66,303 


130,142 


542,575 


12 2 


240 


rro])()rti('n 
[to tlu' Male 
Population. 

•5 

•1 

'2 

•6 

41 

4-0 

•3 

33-3 

3 9 
2*6 
•8 
•3 
•01 
•5 
•1 

120 

30 

•6 

•6 


100 


60-5 


Of those in Government employ, 1,481 aro Velhllars, and next come tho 
. Mahomedans, who count 724, a largo proportion, considering 

Obvemroent Service, ’ , 

'Civil and Military. their Scanty numbers. 547 arc Brahmans and oJo 1 arians. 
.Of the Military and Police 380 are VolUlars, 364 Mahomedans, and 138 Pariahs. 
, df Europeans there must be a good number of independent settlers, as out of 252 
anales, only 53 are returned as in Government Civil Service, and but two in the 


• £^vluaive of BuiUhint*. 


i 


60 
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DISTRICT STATISTICS. 


Militaiy. The same may bo said of Eurasians, for out of a total of 202, 34 only 
arc absorbed by the two services. The trading ports of Cocanada and Coringa 
allbrd occupation to many Europeans and East Indians. 


The learned and minor professions are, as usual, recruited mainly from the 
Loarnod aud Minor Bralimaiis, wlio comprisc rather more than two-thirds of the 
rroioflHions. named, and considerably more than half of the latter. 

Of Velliilars there are also a good sprinkling. 


Agriculture employs 49*4 per cent, of the occupied people, of whom nearly 
half the number are Vellalars ; an immense number of Pariahs 
CnUivatora. otliei’ chissos, howcvcr, find their living iiT this way, as 

will be seen by the following table. It may bo noted that nearly all the Kshat- 
nyas in this district are engaged in agriculture. 


By the general table I see that PtjbfiO male Kshatriyas follow some occupa- 
tion, and out of this number ‘l 1,982 live by the land. 

* t ^ 


Vellfilars 

[(laiyar.H.., 

barinhs ... 

Sliaiiars 

Ksliatriyas 

Bralmians 


126,877 
10,633 
76,1 77 
18,772 
11, 08 2 
4,060 


Total ... 249,410 


Commercial pursuits engage the indu.stry of 6*3 per cent, of the employed 
„ population, 9,808, or nearly one-lliir<l of whom are Cliettics, 

Traders and couvoy II’’’ e ^ 

with a good many Vellalars, Shanars, and Pariahs. 

Industrial pursuits occupy tlio attemtion of 12*2 per cent., or GG,303 of 
th(‘ people. The workers in dress amounted to 31,318 souls, 
of whom more tlian half are Wcaivers, and 2,233 are 
Malioincdaiis. Nc'ar Narasaporii are to b(^ found the remains of the town of 
Medapallam, once famous for its cloths, as is evidenced by a description of 
goods, which figure daily in the ])riee currents, being still called Medapallams. 
The trade fell o(f after the abandonnnuit of the factories by the Company; but 
a tent cloth of superior quality is still manufaetured in the villages near 
Itajahmundry. 

Of tlie food purveyors, more than half are Slianars or 
^ toddy-dr?iwers, and 2,597 are Cowherds. 


Tlio 9,740 people engaged in metals and in the construction of buildings 
and furniture are nearly all of the Artisan caste ; and out of 
Motuif, Ac. 8^779 who provide “ Household Goods,'* nearly two-thii:^s 

arc Potters. ^ 

/Twenty-four per cent, of thcocenpuHl population arc classed as indefinite and 
' Laborers and pro- Unproductive. Jjaborers, or coolies, number^ 96,867 of the 
total, and are those who liave no certain occupation, but will 
take any description of work, as road-making, tank^digging, well-sinking, &c. Out 
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of 23,401 persons who own private property, 17,G85 are Brahmans, who in this 
district seem a wealthy class, and of 5,207 “ nnTjroductivo 

TJnproduotive, , ^ , 

members of society, l,41(>are Satanis, and 8G0 are Brahmans. 
Chettics, Artisans, Writers, Slianars, and others scarcely figure in this class, save 
in very minute proportrons, 

5*8 per cent, of the males and *05 of the females in this district can read 
and write, or 47,202 souls. ] Particulars concerning them are 

Education. • • i p n • 

given in the lollowing table. Hindus show a very low rate< 
of instruction in tho Godavery district. \ 



(iross ru})nl;i- 
tiou. 

No. able to rt'fiil 
and wnlo. 

IVoportumn. 

HitpluR 



1,555,981 

45,‘2‘23 

2-9 1 

MahoL])(Hlana 



85,17:1 

1,551 

4.4 j 

l*"ur<)peanH and Kurasians 



898 

.357 

:3:i 8 

Native CliriaiiaiiH 



585 

44 

75 1 

Buddhists 




... 


Others ... 

... 




. - 27 

, 1 



Total... 

' 

fi 

j 

1 1 

47,202 

[ o-o ! 

i 


Sorfaoo. 


KISTNA. 

This district formerly consisted of two divisions, known as Masulipatain 
and Guntur. In the year 1859-00, however, tliey were united into one district, 
which was called Kistna, after tho largo and sacred river of that name. 

The Masulipatain district is for the most part a vast plain, nearly on tho level 
of tho sea, but with a basin-like depression in tlie northern 
boundary that constitutes tho great Colair lake, which is fed 
by tho overflow of the Kislnaand Godavery rivers. Its chief town, also named 
Masulipatain, was one of the earliest Uritisli Settlements in 
Masuiipatam Town. .^,^1 formerly ail important commercial port. Of late 

years, however, the silting up of the river inoutlis has drivim the shipping to more 
commodious road-steads. The district is liable to periodical erupt ions of tho sea. 
So lately as 1804 a storm wave broke over the town of Masuiipatam, causing im- 
mense loss to life and property, and saturating the soil for many miles inland 
with salt. 

The area of the Kistna district is 8,0:10 scpiaro miles, and comprises 
11 taluqs and 31 proprietary zemindaries. Its two Munici- 
pal towns are Guutiir and Masuiipatam, otherwise called 
Bandur. 

The population and houses of this district numbered respectively 1,452,374 
and 282,358; excluding 10,403 houses, which are uninhaliited 
and deducting 3,407 persons who are housdess; this gives an 
average of 5*3 souls to a house. Of the houses, 23:1,450, or 827 per cent., wito 
t^tched, 20,155 were tiled, and 19,570 terraced. The following table slicws^ 
the distribution of the several descriptions of houses in the difterent lands of the 
district, by which it will be seen that terraced liouscs are most numerous in tho 
Government lands : — 


Political divifliona. 


Pspulatioi) atid hoases. 
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Number op 

IIOUSBS. 




Description of I^nds. 

i 

g 


a 

o 

'5 

1 


o 

§ 

1 

•■e 


H 


Tiled. 

o 

a. 

2 

0 

1 

a 

o 

i: 

P 

a 

1 

3 s 


Govornniont .. .. 

18,801 

8-K 

21,728 

l()-2 

170,430 

70-7 

2,843 

P3 

213,808 

100 

Iniun 

607 

Trt 

316 

2 8 

10,225 

91-1 

80 

■7i 

11,228 

100 

Zemindary . . . . . . i . 

168 

3 

4,11 1 

7-2 

62,796 

92’ 1 

248 

■ 4 

67,322 

100 

Total . . 

19,676 

6-9 

26,166 

9-3 

233,450 

82-7 

3,171 

M 

282,368 

100 


Avorngo of poraona to 
a Luuho. 


Another tabic contains the average number of persons 
to each description of lioiise in tlio various taliuis. 




AVF.KAdK Nl,,M»lKR <)t CkUSONS TO K\( H OF THE INHABITED HoUSBS. 1 

'J'iiluqH. 








Teiruced. 

Till'd. 

'I’lmtclu'J. 

Unknown. 

TotaT. 

Guntur 


a 8 

!j’5 

3*4 

17-2 

3 7 

Satannpalli 


C-8 

ry5 

5 2 

no 

q. r 
o o 

I’uliiSd 


^•0 

6-3 

r)-2 

5-3 

5-5 

Yiunakoiicia ... 

. . s 

CO 

4-0 

6 2 

7‘G 

6-3 

Nuzvid 

... 

6 0 

61 

5 5 

8 0 

5-5 

Visaniipottali .. 


7 0 

6-2 

5 5 

9-9 

ST) 

Nandig'aiiiji ... 


rr7 

4-0 

5 6 

'17-6 

5 G 

Bandar 


H-1 

0-4 

. 5 3 

4 5 

5 4 

Bo/, wad a 


23 

67 

4-8 

10 3 

5 0 

Oudivada 


20 

G-r> 

H 5 

46 

5 9 

Bapatla 


6*4 

6*5 

5 6 

8‘3 

5*8 

Narasarowpettah 


7T 

5*9 

5 6 

G 4 

5 7 

Rapalli 


7-0 

63 

5 4 

4 9 

5-5 


Total ... 

97 

57 

4-9 

G7 

5 3 


Since the Census of 1800-07 the population has increased in numbers by 
Tnorcaao in the popu' Cent., and this incrcaso has been especially high in the 

Vinnukonda and Satanapalli talinis, as a glance at the sub- 
joined table will show. 


TuluqH. 

J\q)nlalion as 
jM-r (piinquen- 
iiial PeturnH of 

Pojiulation ac- 
cording tu tho 

Incri'asc. 

Percentage of 
Incrcaso. 


1866-67. 

CeliMiS of 1871. 



Guntur ... 

113,903 

126,997 

13,034 

11-4 

8atunapalli 

84,000 

101,728 

17,728 

211 

Piilndd 

100,395 

120,658 

14,263 

134 

Vinnukonda 

52,574 

64,508 

11,934 

227 

Nuzvid .. ... ... 

10.%438 

107,465 

2,027 

1-9 

Visanapottah ... ‘ ... 

48,823 

55,002 

6,839 

14*0 

Nnndig^dma 

98,037 

100,452 

7,815 . 

7‘9 

Bandar ... 

14C>,r)22 

104,525 

18,003 

12*3 

BczwA.da ... 

73,373 

83,081 

9,708 

132 

Oudivada... 

80,171 

87,138 

6,907 

87 

Bapatla ... • ... ... 

129,528 

143,029 

14,101 

10-9 

Narasarowpettah 

102,130 

120,019 

18,483 

181 

Hapalli ... 

165,092 

109,91 '2 

14,820 

9‘6 

Total ... 

1,296,052 

1,452,374 

155,722 

120 


The distribution of the gross population 
among the several description of lands is margi- 
nally noted. The first annexed table analyses 
same for every taluq in the district, while the 
second enters into more minute particulars as 
to the population. 


Proportion of tho population in (»oh 
doacription of land. 

Popula- Propor- 
tion. tion. 

Govommont .. 1,037,793 7P6 

• Municipalities . . 54,221 3 7 

Iiiam Cl, 248 4 2 

Zemindarios .. 299,112 20 6 


Total .. 1,452,374 


100 


I 
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Taluqi. 


Number of 
Houses. 


Population'. 


Oovemmont 

lijind. 


Municipality 


Inam. 


Zi’inindars. 


Total. 


Guntlir 
gatanapalli 
Palnko 
Vinnukonda 
Nuevid 
Viaanapottah . 
Nandigkma 
Bandar 
Bezwfcda 
(Judiv&da 
Blipatla 

N aroaaro wpettah 

Rapalli 


Total 


36,503 

18,990 

22,642 

10,381 

20,606 

10,673 

20.368 

32.661 
17,131 
16,200 

26.662 
21,485 
31,299 

282.368 


106,432 

94,118 

116,360 

66,695 


72,060 

64,696 

61,664 

77,662 

138,095 

110,127 

101,698 


18,033 


36,188 


1,037,793 I 64,221 

I 


3,632 

7,610 

4,302 

8,813 


2,348 

2,122 

3,764 

6,892 

3,069 

10,492 

8,314 


61,248 


1 

1 

1 

1 

126,997 

101,728 

120,658 

1 

64,508 

107,466 1 

107,465 

65,662 

55,662 

32,044 

106,452 

71,619 

164,526 ,, 

27,763 

83.0 1 

2,694 

87, ..8 

1,866 

143,029 

120,619 

169,912 

299,112 

j 1,462,374 




Tuluqfl. 


Ountrtr 

Batanapalll 

Palnaa 

Vinnukonda 

Nuisvld 

Vinnnuiwittah 

Kandig4mu 

Bandar 

Bejswrtda 

Gudtv&da 

B&patlu 

Naraaarovpottah 

RupalU 

i Total 


ROUSES 


POPUI^VTION 


34,194 

1,309 

3.5,503 

18,347 

()49 

18,9ilG 

22, Old) 

.543 

22, (.42 

10,077 

.304 

10,38U 

19,424 

1,(JH2 

20,506 

10,108 

46,5 

10.,573 

19,r81 

1,172 

20,3.53 

,30,448 

2,213 

32,661 

16,036 

49,5 

17,131 

14,659 

()U7 

15,2(i6 

24,854 

708 

25, ,562 

21,129 

3,56 

21.485 

30,739 

560 

31,299 

i 271,895 

1 

10,U)3 

282,3,58 


22,9.'>7 
1H,!>47 
21,713 
1 2, end 
20,!tB0 
10,704 
10,2S2 
30,(.12 
14.010 
17,100 
2(i.7ilO 
22.300 
32,7)73 


10,721 
10.324 
1<),3()4 
10.M7 
17, HID 
9,277 
10,330 
20,UI0 
13,09.^ 
1 i,o:)H 
22,2)9 
10,271 
28,.') 12 


Pf 

41,191 
33.137 
38,94.') 
20,920 
33,250 
18,173 
34 ,‘>02 
.'>2,13.5 
27,218 
20,073 
47,228 
39,311 
.53,09.5 


43,128 

33.020 
10,036 

21.020 
35,410 
1 7,. 508 
3.5,938 
.5.5,738 
27,8.52 
28,707 
47,023 
39,005 
5.5,132 


04,148 

.52,384 

00,058 

32,905 

51,280 

28.977 

54,184 

82,747 

42,134 

43.473 

; 73,747 

I 01,080 

I 80,208 


'i' 


I 


02.849 
49, 3-14 
00,000 
31,543 
63,235 
20,785 
52,268 
81,778 
40,947 
43,005 
69,882 
58,939 
83,044 


0,58(1; 037 

8,138 1,912 
8,520' 2,281 
3,111' 220 

3.0H7I 

1 , 1 (>. 1 | 

0,I>01| 

H,l40j 
5,1511 
2.4(.8! 

0,8 .8i 

9.331] 

().122 


714,879 1,305,709 | 


3 

o 

H 

120,997 
101.728 
120,()58 
04,508 
107,405 
55,002 
100,1') '2 
I (>4,52.5 
83,081 
87,138 
143.(.2') 
120, (-19 
l()9,9r2 

1,1.)2,S74 


Sexes 


By the last table it becomes apparent that, in the gross population, the fen^is 
appear relatively as OG’O to 100 males. I n only one taluqorttte 
district, viz., Gudivada, arc the females returned as in excess. 
The Hindus of the district numbered 1,365,709, or 94 per cent, of the sinu 
EeiiKion. total, aud from the marginal Ogures it will bo stum tliat an 

1851.6S ... 1,032,521 increase of 10-6 per cent, in their numbers lias taken place 
... compared with previous censuses. The folluwei-s of the 

!! limiw three great religious sects are given below in proportion. 

710,217 

001,410 

y_’ 39,634 

14,618 


1861.69 

1666-67 

’^71*72 


520 

410 

20 

11 


Vislinavaitcs ... .•• • 

Sivaitea 

Tjbgayots 

Other HinduB 

Travelling south, the proportion of Sivaites becomes more equalised wliile 
there is a good sprinkling of Lingaycts, udio muster most strongly in the Bapat a 

The Mahomedans counted 78,941, and have increased in numbeis i 
• , last ten years by 16,800, or 27 pcs cent. . 88 per cent, o ic 

lUhom.a«„. are Soonees and 37 Shiahs. 8-2 per cent, are classed as other 

Mahomedans, and there are just a few Wahabis scattered here mid there j 
^ • 7,670 persons enrol themselves as Christians, of whom 

60’6 per cenr. are Romanists, and 39‘4 are Protestants. 

the subjoined abstract. 


OMitiMa 
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— 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants 

Total. 


Europeans . , 

Eumfliane . . 

Naii\e Christiana . . 

Othurs 

4 

48 

4,001 

72 

161 ' 
2,779 

6. 

76 

209 

7,380 

6 


Total . . 

4,063 

3,017 

7,070 



The next table gives the distribution of the population according to 
their religion among the different taluqs. 


Tuluqa. 


Hindus. 




I 

w 


Mahomkdanr. 


(luntOr 

38-4 

67-8 

2-6 

1-2 

83-6 

3-6 

•06 

12-7 

6-1 

93-9 

949 

61 


Sattanupalli 

30-4 

62-8 

10 

•2 

86-7 

6 3 


9‘0 


lOO’O 

83'3 

161 


Palnid 

39 1 

68-6 

1 9 

•6 

98 6 

•0 


•8 


100-a 

39-9 

601 


Yinnukonda 

810 

07 2 

1-2 

•0 

99-6 



•4 



78-2 

218 


Nuzvid 

660 

32-8 

1-8 

•4 

86-6 

4-3 


100 


100 0 

1000 



V isanupotta 

663 

40-4 

3-6 

•8 

87-3 

10 

‘3 

11-4 




100*0 

•007 

Nandigkioa 

64-2 

41*8 

3*6 

•4 

97*0 

•8 

•4 

18 

22-2 

77-8 


1000 


Bandar 

634 

31-6 

4 3 

•8 

79-9 

18-0 

•1 

€1 

20-3 

73-7 

42-7 

67-3 

•61 

Bczwhda . . 

43-4 

60-8 

2-2 

36 

87-0 

2‘0 

•06 

109 

10-9 

891 

1000 


•006 

(»udiv(ula 

78-9 

18-6 

10 

1-6 

89‘9 

3-7 

•6 

6*8 



33-8 

6C-2 


Hhpatla 

63-2 

28-9 

7-6 

•3 

94-3 

•4 


6-2 

8-3 

9i’7 

61-8 

38-2 

•66i 

Nai-awtrowpett 

37 0 

69-8 

20 

1*2 

86-6 

•2 

•06 

13'2 


1000 

98^7 

1*3 

•02 

Rapalli 

60 2 

39-3 

2-2 

2-3 

76'4 

3'2 


21*4 


1000 

•• 


•• 

Total . . 

620 

440 

2-0 

1 00 

880 

3*7 

•08 

8-2 

18*2 

SI'S 

630 

37’0 

•004 


I 

O 



Christians. 


Europeans 



AND 

Natives. 

Eurasians, 



• 

nS 

O 

4 

CJ 

4 


1 

el S 

1 

i- 

1 

S o 

1 


Caste. 


The Hindus of the district are classified under the 
following caste headings : — 


CafiU’H. 


Hruhrunnn (rtiosls) 
Khhntnyaa ('Wamors) 
Chettu'M (Trudora) 
VellilarB (Agucultunstfl) 
IdHij-ara (Hlu-phordK) 
Kanim&Ian (Artisans) 

K iinakkan ( Atjrountanta) 
Kaikaliir ( Wcavors) 
Vannitin (I/aborers) 
Kusnvun (Hottors) 

(Mixed Castes) 
Honiba4lrtvaji (Fmlionnen) 
NhflnAn (Today-drawent) 
Anibulton (BurlKtra) 
VunuAn (Washermen) 
Others 
Panahs 



Total 


Males 

Femalos. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
Females to 
100 Males 

Proportion 
to Hindu 
Population, 

48,(1, 15 

49,013 

98,548 

102 6 

72 • 

4,519 

4,280 

8,799 

94-7 

0’8 

,13,242 

32,415 

65,657 

97 5 

4'9 

2() 1,0.52 

252,557 

518,609 

96 7 

57-4 

49,200 

47,491 

90,691 

96-5 

7*0 

16,778 

16,08.5 

32,863 

959 

24 

l.lfi 

120 

256 

88-2 

•02 

24,177 

22,866 

47,042 

94'6 

84 

7,802 

7,617 

15,419 

[97 6 

1‘1 

7,574 

7,031 

14,605 

92 8 

1 1 

8,112 

9,399 

17,511 

115-9 

1*8 

2,321 

2,275 

4, .596 

98 02 

•8 

25,601 

24,962 

60,628 

07 -2 

87 

7, $05 

7,025 

15,530 

96-5 

M 

20,101 

19,573 

39,674 

07 4 

29 

33,761 

31,595 

65,356 

93 6 

4'S 

146,368 

139,942 

286,810 

956 

20*8 

697,344 

675,745 

1,373,089 

96-9 

100*0 


VellilarS) &c. 


Vcllalars or cultivators head the list in point of numbers, comprising 37 per 
cent, of the Hindu “population ; there are also a great many 
Pariahs. Brahmans muster strongly, being 7*2 per cent. ol 
the people, but there are scarcely any Accountants or Kanakkans, whose funotiom 
in this district are fulfilled nearly entirely by Brahmans. The Kshatriyafi^ too 
are conspicuous by their absence, being only 0*6 of the whole, and are mostl} 
engaged in cultivation. 

The* Chetties are rather plentiful in Kistna, especially iif Bapatla 

Bandar, nearly all of them are engaged in their legit^matn 
occupation of trade. The Weavers also find a liyijig jl 


Chetties and WeaT. 
ere. 




I 
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their • own peculiar industry, of which Masulipatam was once a thriving 
centre. 

In this district nearly all the Brahmans are Sivaites. This sect finds many 
ProporWoE of reii- fwltorents also among the Chetties, Kusavans, and Vannians. 
gioai leoti. Scarcely any of the artisan caste are Vishnavaites, while a 

large minority of them follow the severer doctrines of the Lingayets. The 
following interesting abstract puts the proportions of the sects in the different 
castes very clearly 










Pkkcbntaob calculatru on TH* I 










ruKCKUiNo Columns. 


CaBtes. 



■ I 

‘3 


i 

.9 


Total. 

1 

1 


• 

3 

9 

i 



so 

■a 


O) 

t 

W 

1 


i 

■a 

>■ 

Q 





t 

w 

1 

1 

'9 

o 



> 

> 


s 

j 



86,040 

11,236 

1,014 

256 

2 

98,648 

87-3 

11-4 

103 

3 

•002 

Kuhatriyas , 
fThftttiea . . 


3,646 

45,326 

4,917 

19,735 

*490 

235 

106 

1 

8,799 
6/: (667 

41-4 

6^0* 

66 9 
300 

• **7 

2*7 

•2 

•01 

Vellfiilars . . 


201,807 

304,170 

3,092 

1,461 

3,079 

613,609 

39-3 

59 -2 

6 

*3 

•6 

Idaiyars .. 
Kainm&lan 


47,993 

47,230 

864 

593 

21 

96,691 

49-6 

48-9 

•9 

■6 

•02 


17,283 

3,048 

12,078 

453 

1 

32,863 

52*6 

93 

36 8 

1*3 


Kanakkan 


136 

89 

31 



256 

63-1 

34-8 

12-1 

. • 

•9 

Kaikalar , • 


11,159 

25,262 

10,001 

*215 

405 

47,042 

23-7 

63-7 

21-2 

*6 

Vannian , . 


1,706 

12,918 

64 

732 


15,419 

110 

838 

•4 

4*8 


Kusavan . . 


10,616 

1,345 

2,499 

146 


14,605 

72*7 

9-2 

17‘1 

1*0 

• • 

Satani . • 


6,362 

0,660 

2,302 

97 


17,611 

.30-6 

55-2 

13-7 

*6 

• • 

Sembadaven 


897 

3,623 

76 

. . 


4,696 

19-6 

78-8 

16 

*4 


fcjbanaii 


30,071 

19,821 

637 

193 

*1 

50,623 

16,530 

594 

392 

1*0 

• • 

Ambattan 


4,425 

11,019 

34 

62 


28-5 

70 9 

•2 

*4 


Vaooan . < 


33,620 

4,123 

1,721 

304 


39,674 

84 4 

10'4 

4*4 

*8 

’•06 

OthoTB . . 


27,370 

34,075 

1,462 

2,418 

*41 

*65,356 

41'9 

62 2 

2*2 

3*7 

2*6 

Pariahs . . 


74,049 

197,976 

3,199 

7,267 

3,829 

286,310 

26-9 

69-2 

M 

1’3 


Total . . 

001,410 

710,247 

39,634 

14,618 

7,380 

1,373,089 

43-9 

61-7 

2 9 

1*00 

•5 


The Mahomedans of the district arc classed as shown below 



— 

Males. 

FomalcB. 

Total. 


Lablwys 

Mapil^s 

Sheika 

Syuds 

Pathans 

Moghuls 

Other MahomedanB 

2 

1 

26,075 

2,669 

1,948 

1,004 

8,268 

1 

25,661 

2,645 

1,905 

1,070 

7,712 

2 

2 

51,726 

5,304 

3,863 

2,074 

15,980 


Total .. 

39,967 

38,984 

78,941 


Of the gross population of 737,495 males, 65 per cent., or 477,134, are 
• shown to bo engaged in some occupation, the various headings 
ipation. which are given below ; — 



Major Heading. 

Minor Heading. 

!^umb«r of 
Males 
employed 

Total. 

[^oportion 
to tho oeeu- 
pied Popu- 
lation. 

Percentage 
bo the Male 
Population. 


• * ( 

ProfeBBional s 

. 

Government service 

Military do 

Learned professions ... 

Minor do. 

4,755 

647 

2,423 

8,687 

16,516 

29,162 

291932 

10 

0-2 

0- 5 

1- 8 

•6 

1 

'3 

v , 


Coamweial | 

Personal service 

Traders 

Conveyers 

28,917 

1,015 

61 

606 

0*2 

40 

39 

1 , 

c 



, 
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Major lloading. 


Agricultural 


Industrial 


Indefinite jind non-pro-^ 
ducti\c. y 


Minor Heading. 

Numhor 
of Males 
employed. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to the 
occupied 
Population. 

Percentage 
to the 
Male 

Population 

Cultivators 


243,388 

5101 

330 

Dross ... 

42,381 

8-9 

5-8 

Food 

17,584 


3-7 

24 

Metals ... 

G,013 


14 

ro 

Construction 

5,802 


1*2 

•8 

Books ... 

52 


001 

•007 

Household goods 

5,527 


1*2 

•8 

Combustibles ... 

177 

78,130 

*04 

‘02 

Laborers 

55,088 

1U6 

7-5 

Property 

8,240 


. 1-7 

VI 

Unproductive ... 

9,123 


1*9 

12 

Others... 

7,549 

80,000 

1*6 

1-0 

1 *' 


Total ... 

477,134 

100 

04*7 







TultivatorH. 


Fifty-one^ per cent;, of the above are entered as cultivators, and thisindustiy 
enrols every caste among its followers. The Vcllalars, whose 
appointed duty it is, naturally stand highest on the list, and 
contribute 144,680 out of their 174,804 able-bodied men; but upwards of 15,000 
shepherds, 12,000 Brahmans, nearly 40,000 Pariah, s, and 5,266 Shanars conspire 
to swell the number. A great number of Mahomedans (10,457) too have taken 
to this mode of earning a living. 'I’he indefinite and unproductive classes form the 
next highest percentage of tlnv occupied population, most of them, however, are 
sufficiently laborious toilers, and include 55,088 laborers or coolies. Very few, 
or only I'O, are utterly unproductive; 7,540 arc classed as “others.” Of 
the owners of |)roperty, nearly all arc Brahmans, who also 
head the unproductive* list, seconded by the Satanis. 
Industrial occupations employ 16-4 per cent, of the people, or 78,136 souls. 

Of these more than half, or 42,381, deal in dress, and 17,584 in 
food. Of the former, nearly 14,000 are weavers, and close on 

23.000 are Pariahs. Of the latter, the bulk arc, .as is usual. Shepherds and toddy- 
drawers or Shanars; 12,415 engage in metals and construction, and as nearly 

10.000 of those are of (ho artisan caste, and 1,74!) come under the head of 
“ Others,” but few remain to bo accounted for. Of the 5,527 dealers in house- 
hold goods, upwards of 5,000 figure as “ Potters ” and “ Others.” 

Those engag^ in trade and personal service .are nearly equal. The bulk 
TraJo ond persouai ^f tho formcr are Chetties, but there are a good many 
service. Vellalars also, as well as Shanars. Personal service finds 

recruits among all castes. Washermen and barbers number respectively 9,123 and 
3,173, but there arc many7 (4,816) Pariahs, nearly 2,000 Brahmans, and 4,000 
Velliilars also engaged in personal service, with close upon 2,285 Mahomedans. 
rrnt.'SHionai. Professional business employed 3'5 per cent, of the people. 


Owners of property. 


Industrial occupations. 


VelUilais 




Maii.m.rdans i.iao <lf thcso 1 piT cciit., ov 4,755, are in Government empjoy, 


Brahmans 

Variahs 


7;vi 

635 


chiefly Vellalars, Mahomedans, Brahmans, and Pariahs as the 
^ Total m.arginal note shows. 

• ' There are only 647 in military and police employ, 309 of whom are M*h^* 

j . medans, and 214 Vellalars, while out of 2,423 in learned, and 

Military and loamcd ’ 

«nd minor iirofonaions. 8,687 ill minor profcssious, 7,353 are Brahmans, who, as a rule, 
affect avocations at once peaceful and profitable. 
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58,173 persons, or 4 per cent, (a low average), of the people can road and 
write, only 408 of whom are females. Particulars ;is to tlioir 
nationality follow, by which it will be scon that all wo can' say 

of the Christians in this district is, that they are not quite so ignorant as the 

« 

Mahomedans. 


Instruction. 


Hindus 

Mabomedans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others 


Total ... 


(Tri)s.s Popiila- 
tion. 


1,3()5,709 
78, 941 
290 
7,3H0 
54 


Niiinlicr ablii to I ,, , 

, , ill roportionn 

.•iiid wnk'. * 


1,452,374 


55,051 

1,801 

J‘J1 

277 

20 


58,1 73 


41 

2 3 
42-8 
38 
37 0 


40 


Surftico. 


Enumeration. 


NKLTiORE. 

This district,' comprising an area of 8, 4G2 square miles, is composed of nine 
. r. • , Government laluqs and four Zemindarics, of wliich Venkatagin 
dmiioua. and KiUastri aro the largest. A portion of the latter lies in 

the North Arcot district. 

A large tract of Ncllore is formed of junglo.s, from which the Madras market 
draws a supply of firewood. As a rule, its coast border 
is a sandy plain. Tho interior, however, is more liilly and 
also more fertilo. As a rule, tho lulls do not gain a higlier elevation than 400 
feet above the sea, save in tho case of tho Udayagiri mountains, whicli form tlu' 
boundary between Nellorc and Cuddapah.aml the higliest point of wliich*foi 4-'^ _ 
3,000 feet. 

The preliminary enumeration of tho district, witli the exception of the town 
of Nellore, was completed between the Ifth and dlst of July 
1871, and tho final enumer.ation on the l.^th November of the 
same year. No difficulty was encountered in any of the talmis, as tho Zemindars 
lent every assistance iii their power towards the .achievement of the work. 

Between tho census results and tliosc reported by tho Col- 

VariatioDB in difforont v i i i n.l « .r v f 

reroit*. lector tlic discrepancy was Very sliglit, or only U'l percent. 

as regards the yross population. In some taluqs, however, the differeueos were 

exceptionally large, notably so in Veiikatagiri. 

According to the comi.arative tabulation, tlio results of which have been 

adopted for tho general report, the population numbered 

Population 4 bou«.. .^^d tlio hoiises 2(i3,82{). Of these last, 10,154, or 

3-8 per cent., were empty. The average number of persons to a house was 5-4. 

Since the census of 18GG-G7, there has been an advance 
of 17-8 per cent, in the inhabitants, and 1 1'S per cent, m tlio 

number of houses. v 

^Thereare not many terraced and tiled houses, 93 per cent, of tho grbss. 

number being thatched. In Riipilr and Kanigiri talmis there 
D.«riptio««hou«». three each in the Bars. 

and Podili taluqs. ^ 


tn(fpaie. 


62 
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The first of 

PopalaiioD and hoaeos 
of taluq and aver- 
age number of inmatoa. 


the subjoined tables gives the comparative results for each 
taluq, of houses and population, while the second one gives the 
average number of inmates to each description of house. 


IIoi'sF.H. I ^ Population. 



Tuluqi!. 



IncruaHO 



1866-67. 

1871-72. 

Increase 




1866-67. 

1871-72. 

or 

Diicroaso. 

(•(mlugo. 

or 

DocT-oase. 

contago. 


Nulloro 

30,()rA 

39,078 

4- 9,027 


- 30 0 

142,606 

179,760 

+ 37,163 


h 26-2 


Kdui^iri 

11,115 

23,089 

+11,974 

- 

-107 7 

50,778 

127,258 

-f 76,480 

- 

- 160-6 


UfipQr 

10,777 

11,230 

+ *^53 

- 

[- 4-2 

52,268 

63,885 

-f 11,617 

- 

- 22-2 


lldiiytiglri 

8,842 

19,297 

+ 10,455 

- 

-118-2 

48,694 

100,985 

4 - 52,291 

- 

- 107-4 


Atniukur 

18,075 

18,855 

+ 780 

- 

- 4-3 

86,844 

103,802 

-f 16,958 

- 

- 19-0 


Kiindukrir 

18,142 

24,700 

-f 6,258 

-J 

- 34 0 

93,753 

138,375 

+ 44,622 

- 

- 47-6 


Onjj^olo 

26,027 

34,473 

+ 8,446 

- 

- 32 5 

133,333 

196,068 

-f 61,735 

-J 

- 46-3 


G fid fir 

18,708 

26,233 

+ 7,435 

- 

- 39 6 

94,784 j 

147,141 

-f 52,367 

j 

- 66-2 


Kuvuli 

10,752 

23,998 

+ 13.246 

- 

-123-4 

52,246 ^ 

81,3.36 

•+ 29,091 

j 

- 66-7 


Vmcata^riri \ 


10, .350 




62,258 





Dtiisi f 

1 *61 u r ( 

77,902 

12,5.34 

9,186 

—35,0.36 

- 

- 44-9 

413,359 

73,130 

60,861 

— 174,167 


- *42-1 


Podiii ; 


10,768 





62,934 





1'otal 

2.80,78 1 

-C- 4 . 

263,820 

+33,039 

+ 14-3 

11,68,664 

1,376,811 

1 +208,y7 

+ 17*8 



Aveiiaoe Numiier of Peusons to each of THE 1 



Inhahiteu Houses, 


Taluqs. 







Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unkno-wn. 

Total. 

Nolloro 

C-8 

GO-3 

5-0 

57 

60 

Kaiiii^iri ... 

GO 


5-7 

5-9 

6 7 

lldpur 

9*0 


5-9 


5-9 

Udaynpiri 

47 

4-2 

5’G 

8-3 

5-2 

A'tinukur .. 

7’8 

G-4 

5*6 

lG-6 

6 6 

Kaiidukur 

7.2 

G'G 

G7 

G-8 

6-7 

On^olo 

6-3 

6 3 

6G 

8-4 

6-8 

Gudur 

87 

G 6 

57 

12-7 

5 7 

] Kiivali 

100 

3-8 

3-4 

12-8 

3-4 

1 Vunk- 

4-0 

4-3 

5*6 

18-2 

5-6 

1 nursi ... ... ... ... 

G-2 

15*3 

GO 

5-5 

60 

i Polur 

4’5 

5-4 

5-8 

7-6 

5-8 

j Podili 

5*0 

G-0 

5-9 

14-8 

6*9 

1 Total ... 

1 

G-0 

5-8 

5 4 

8-2 

6-4 


The following are the taluq particulars of the results 
obtained by the late census : — 




Population. | 



Children, 

Adults. 

Total. 




1 



No. 

Talmis. 









** 




0 ^ o 







(D 


1 





a q 

Is 

a> . 


i 


i 

i 

1 

1 



i 


1'--^ 


i 

r % 

1 

Pm 

Males 


-d 

.g 

w 

o 

•a 

1 

pS 

1 

t 

1 1 

Ni'llore 

31,955 

27.855 

58,‘253 

61,706 

90,208 

89,561 

167,185 

11,705 

869 


10 

179,788 

2 

Knnigu-i 

22,429 

18,774 

43,524 

4*2,531 

65,953 

61, .305 

1*20,062 

6,500 

696 



127,268 

.3 

Uiijidr 

11,515 

10,143 

21,616 

20,611 

33,131 

30,754 

61, *292 

2,503 




63,886 

4 

Hdayagiri 

17.H86 

15, .308 

31,633 

32,958 

52,519 

48,466 

94,‘297 

6,681 

98 


0 

100,985 

6 

Atinakur 

18.300 

15,5‘JO 

35,‘241 

34,741 

53,54 1 

50,261 

97,049 

6,743 

2 


8 

163,802 

6 

Kaiulukfir 

‘>3,975 

20,908 

40,616 

46,876 

70,591 

67,781 

13*2,679 

5,566 

61 


69 

138,375 

7 

Ongfilo 

34,566 

30,071 

64,114 

66,317 

98,680 

76,637 

06.388 

188,266 

6,595 

202 


5 

195,068 

8 

Gudur 

28,335 

24.006 

48,302 

16,498 

70,504 

140,9*23 

6,129 

76 


13 

i4r,ui 


K« villi 

14,551 

12.854 

27,460 

26,471 

42,011 

39,325 

78,164 

3,172 




81,336 

42^58 

75^1 

1 ur 

Voncatagiri. 

10,454 

7,957 

17,483 

16,,-}G4 

27,937 

24,321 

50,492 

1,765 


!! 


i 

DArsi . 

13,337 

11,781 

23,969 

24,062 

37,306 

35,833 

69,910 

3,018 

211 


12 

P6Uir.. 

9,625 

8,611 

16,39V 

16,334 

26,010 

24,845 

48,564 

2,21 1 

86 



50,861 

13 

Podili 

1I,4,H 

9,923 

21,428 

20,149 

32,862 

30,072 

59,131 

3,092 

711 


•• 

62,036 


^ Total . . 

248,362 

213,811 

469,030 

465,608 

707,392 

669,419 

1,308,014^ 

65,670 

3,012 


116 

1.87«,»fl 


I 
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It will be seen that there is a great disparity between the numbers of males 

ProportiooofiMM. females returned, and this obtains, more or less, in every 

taluq in the district, as the following abstract proves. Taking 
the gross numbers, the females show only 94’G to every 100 males. The 
Hindus give 94-8; the Mahomcdan still fewer,, or 92-3. 


Number of FnmnlfH 
to 100 MoIom. 


Nellore 

Kanigiri 

Edpur 

Udayagiri 

.A'tmakur 

Kandukur 

Ongole 

ddligion. 

Hiodua. 


98-2 

Giidur 

93-0 

Kdvali 

92-5 

Veiikatagiri 

92-3 


9:^-0 

Polur 

9G'0 

Podili 

97 7 



Numbor of F- iuai"- 
to 100 Mill, '9 

... 92 0 
... Odd 
.. 17-0 
...‘ 9d-0 

... 95 5 

.. 915 


•III 


1861-58 

1850-57 

1801-62 

1866-67 

\vj\-n 


Tlio Hindus of the district numbered 1,308,014, 
increase of 17*7 per cent, since 186G-G7. Their increase 
has been a steady one over since the quinquennia! censuses 
were begun, as the marginal numbers eJiow. » 

Their sectarian divisions are as follows : — 


... 894,034 
... 908,218 
... 951,869 

... 1,110,912 
... 1,308,104 


. 

Numoer. 

Proportion 

Vishnavaites 

... ... 703,756 

53-8 

Sivaites 

508,819 

45-8 

Liiigayets 

2,371 

0-2 

Other Hindus 

8,068 

02 


1,308,0H 

100*0 


Travelling from the north downwards, it is interesting to note the gradual 
Proportions of sivaites equalization of the two great religious sects, and hero probably 
and Viflhnavaites. jg tlioir meeting point in the eastern part of the Presidency. 
For every 10 Sivaites there were 88 Vishnavaites in Ganjam, 40 in Viza^ifre^-nn.^ 
37 in Godavery, 12 in Kistna, and 11 in this, the Nellore district. In the three 
southern taluqs of the district noted below the Sivaites predominate : — 



SivftitoH. 

Vishnavfiitoa. 

Nellore 

91,(>27 

/ 5,3()1 

Kanigiri 

GO, 597 

59,033 

Gudiir 

77,921 

03,002 


Of the 2,371 Lingaycts, all but G6 are found in the 
taluq of Darsi. 

The Mussulmans numbered G5,G70, or 47 per cent, of the gross population. 
Hahomedans. Tlicy too sliow a steady increase in numbers diu’ing the 

last 15 years, which is noted in the margin. Tlioir sectarian 
divisions are as follows, given in proportion, and they are 
pretty equally distributed over the district : — 


Lingayeti. 


1856.67 

1861-62 

1863.64 

1871-72 


42,916 

45,768 

66,418 

06,670 



Number. 

Proportion 

Soonees 

01,134 

93- 1 

Shiahs 

1,435 

2'2 

Wahabis 

241 

0'4 

Other Mahomedans 

2,800 

4-3 


\ 

^ The Christians are numerically weak, and, against the rule, Protestants 
^ nearly double the Komanists in number. Nellore is a new 

MiasioD-fiold, occupied by the Free Church of ^Scotland. 
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Sinco 1866-67, the Christians have become twice as numerous, and »e as 
H,012 to lj304. At present tlunr divisions are as follows 


Europojins 
KuriiHiariH 
Native Christians 
Others ... 


Roman 

Catholics 

ProtcBtanta. 

Total. 

.. 23 

,78 

101 

.. 64 

173 

287 

.. 983 

1,070 

2,658 

8 

13 

21 

1,078 

1,98 4 

8,012 


The subjoined table shows the proportion of pooide in each taluq arranged 
according to creed and nationality. 


H. 


Taluqa 




Chhihtianb. 


iiiiH itrid 


I 

‘w 


Nfttivort. 


:j 

cJ 

c ^ 


others. 


( Kiitiijriri . . 

I KApiir 
IM.'n Mk'in 

Atinakiir 

KundiikOr 
( ingolu 

0 udur 
KdMtli 

Vt'iK (ituKin 
DdlMl 

1 61 '.r 
I’odili 


i 


'I'otal 


- 



- 

— 

— ^ 

' 


j ' 

4.') 1 

64 H 

0 001, 

0 1 

01 o' 

1 4 ' 0-2 

7-4 

16 1 

84'9 68-0 

401 

.60 .*) 


0 4 

00 6; 

2 3| . 

1 2 


.1 6 0 

5-2 1 

47 7 

0 00 H 

0 2 

H7 0 

2 7 16 6 

3 0 



60 0 

40 7 


0 3 

02 h1 

2 7 0 1 

4 4 

62 2 

47 8 100 

6H 7 

40 .') 


0 H 

so 71 

2 ti , 0 1 

7 6 


.. 100 

01 9 

37 H 

0 01 

0 3 

03 Oi 

4 2 111 

1-7 

• 

[lOO 

03 1 

30 3 

0 Ul 

0 3 

01 h| 

0 3 1 .. 

7-9 

4 6 

96 6; 10-2 

41 7 




06 7l 

;f,>| . 

0 1 

62 0 

18 0 92-2 

63 0 

! 17 0 



07 2' 

1 6 

1 3 



.')’i 7 

1 17 3 


! 0 03 

OS 0, 

0 S ' 

1 2 


• 1 

OJ 1 

313 

3 3 

0 0 1 ! 00 1 1 

0 7 1 

0 2 


,100 0 

60 0 

' 40 2 

1 

0 2 

so 7' 

6 0 1 


j 02 S 

37 2 74 4 

66 2 

1 44 7 

; 0-01 

j 0 OS 

1(MI| 


jl3 4 



63 H 

1 4.1 H 

,02 

F- 

03 i j 

2 2 0 1 

1 4 3 

,267 

71 3, 37 0 



1 

1 

t • 






4‘2‘0| 36-0| 
Of) 0 


838'100‘ 
7 8| . 


2.') ‘6 
81-1)1 


C3 0 


06-0 


38-1 61-9 


Hindus of the district a|)|)ciir under their caste divisions in the follow- 
in;^^ numbers. In only tlireo of tlio castes, or among the 


Ca«toH 


Writiuvs, Satanis, 
the men 


and Vaimiaiis, do tho women outnumber 


nrahiiiniiH (IVirshs) 

1-1)118 (Warriors) ... 
Chfttu's (Trador.s) 
VflliUars ( icullurists) 
ldni)iu s ( Slu ptuM'tis) .. 
K.inoiudan ('Ai tiNiiiis) .. 
K.oiMkkan (Writers) ... 
Kaikahir (Wt'ivvors) 
Vaniuan ( 1 ditton-rs) . . 
Koshvho ( IVl U'l s) 

Sataiii ( Mixt'd Castrs) 
Scinhat!H4an ( Fislu‘rna-ii) 
ShAnnii (Tt>dtl) -drawers) 
Ainhatlan (Uuihc rs) 

Vn^'wbi (Wubluniion) .. 

Otfiors 

Pariahn ... 


Mill. 


:>2,iia I 

i 

3R,277 ! 

2de.:)ei; ■ 




o'JJlS i 

i 

:31,.^2r, 1 


Total 


0l!,957 

59,159 

12,911 i 

12,10.9 

800 

801 


1(’>,478 

0,731 

0,879 

8,088 

7.488 

10,^74 

10,7:!;. 


7,801 

ll,il7 

10,80.6 

7,191 , 

0,841 

1 18,9.58 ' 

17,827 

52,87 4 

18,827 

140,985 

130,028 

672,995 

6:17, G72 


Tulid. 


C)1,5:17 
12,090 
0-1,802 
d-do, 1 78 
121,710 
27), 110 

col 

;H,r>49 

13,013 

15,100 

21,318 

10,109 

22,252 

14,382 

30,7fi5 

101,201 

283,013 


rropoiUon 
ofUu' Nuiidtrr! 
[of F< milk H toj 
100 Mali'H. 


99-0 
980 
947 
95’8 
95-5 
94. 03 
100 8 
91-2 
102 2 
• 92-5 
101-5 

93- 9 

94- 4 
91 3 
9403 
98-2 
92*5 


1,810,667 


Proportion] 
of Popnla- 
tion ol 
oach Caste, 


4 - 9 

0 - 9 

5 - 0 
85-4 

9‘3 

1 - 9 
004 
27 
10 
1*2 
1*6 
1 ;? 
17 
l‘l 
2*8 


94-8 


21 


5H. 


100 
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Upwards of one-third of the total Hindu population, it will bo seen, are 
cultivators, while Shepherds, “ Others,” and Pariajis account 
for considerably more than a third of the remainder. 


The Kshatriyas are* in a very small minority, and either they have lost the 
warlike character of their forefathers, or Government Military 
Kshjariyw. Police Service oifers them no attractions, as out of their 

t,393 males over 12 years of ago, 3,530, or 80*3 per cent., are cultivators. 

3 ra}iinan§ and Cbetties. Brahmans and Chetties arc numerically about equai. 


It will be seen that under “ Others,” there is a largo entry ; 21,780 of these 
are coolies, but a number of wild people called Yniddie^y 
“Others.” Ycnduhis, md Chentclim are thus classed. An extract from 

the*Nelloro Manual, written by the late Mr. Boswell concerning the Yanadi 
people, will be found interesting 


“ The email Bcction of tlio tribe which inhabits part of tho it land of SViharikftta has lonp been 
Y6nidie« of Srihari. object of special measures on tho part of Government, with a ^iew to its 
k6ta. civilization. 

“ Tho muttA of Sriharikota came into tho possession of Government in tho year 1835. Pre- 
vious to that time, tho IVndr/tV/?, who dwelt in tho jangles, were rarely seem, and were in a stak* of 
complete barbarism. They lived on fruit, roots, and other jungle produce ; and, in order .that they 
might have an occupation which would be at onco congenial to their habits and would have tho 
effect of bringing them into contact with civilization, they were employed in tho collection of 
jungle produce which was delivered to Government agents, and of tho sale proceeds, a proportion, 
varying at different times, was devoted to the remuneration of the Yemuiicft. In order that they 
might be induced to adopt the use of rice and clothing, those commodities were supplied to them 
instead of money, of tho use of which they wore quite ignorant. At tho same time, to restrict their 
wandering habits, a system of registration was introduced, and continued to tho present time. 
All marriages wore also registered, and premiums on births were given at tho rate of^ ^^Qiinas 
and six pies for male, and one anna and three pies for female childien. « 

T]^q subioined tablo allows tho pcrcentago of population 

Religion under each J . 

owtea. according to religion of each Hindu caste. 




Bndunons 

K«hAtriyM 

Chetties 

Veiltdaw 

Idaiyan 

Ktunmalun 

Kaik&kr 
Vannian 
Kusmn 
Sttnm .. 
SembaduTtn 

fflianan 

AmbtUan 

VamnA 

'iPUien.. 

Fubba 


•Total 


'(fj 


aJ 

bo 

a 


3 

o 

H 


PeUCENTAOK on TMK raBCEDl.NO 
OoLtMNH . 


J ^ 
P 


64,3 ft 2 

10,127 

3 

25 


64,537 

84-3 

15-7 

004 

04 



791 

11,291 

3 

5 


12,090 

6 5 

93 4 

•02 

4)4 



26,049 

:}8,144 


9 


64,802 

411 

58 9 


•01 



IKl^OOl 

281,631 

182 

164 

i 97 

463,178 

3908 

60 8 

■04 

•03 

•04 


72^248 

49,184 

2 

282 


121,716 

69 4 

40 4 

•001 

•2 



22’651 

867 

1,596 

6 


26,110 

90 2 

3-4 

C 4 

•02 
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356 



601 

40 8 

592 



•006 


14,697 

19,934 


16 

2 

34,649 

42-3 

57-7 


04 


7,666 

6,042 



6 

13,613 

55 6 

44 4 



03 


9,019 

6,432 

15 



15,466 

68 3 

41 6 

•1 

005 



10,466 

10,301 

636 

10 


21,313 

49 1 

48 4 ! 

2 5 



6,095 

10,014 




16,109 

37 8 

62 2 ’ 





11,868 

10,380 


4 


22,252 

53 3 

46-7 


•02 


K ' 

1,021 

1 2,685 


26 


14,332 

11-3 

88-6 


•2 1 


22,841 

13,864 

1 

79 


36,785 

62 09 

37-7 

•003 

2 

07 


48,690 

61,776 

33 

630 

”73 

101,201 

48 1 

61-2 1 

. 03 

6 


108,089 

170,736 


M ,812 

2,376 

283,013 

38 2 

60-3 


■7 

8 


698,819 

703,756 

2,371 

3,068 

2,663 

1,310,667 

46-7 

63-7 

•2 

•2 

•2^ 



63 
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The 65,670 Mahomcdana in this district may be divided 

HahomedADfl. 

as below : — 



— 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Total. 



Dabbays 

Sheiks 

Syudrt 

Pathaiifl ... ••• ••• ••• 

Moghula 

Other Mahomedans ... 

299 

24,359 

8,G51 

1,542 

352 

3,942 

268 

22,790 

3,294 

1,387 

362 

3,424 

667 

47,149 

6,945 

2,929 

714 

7,366 



Total ... 

34,145 

31,525 

66,670 



Occupation. 


Of the total male population of 707,392, 69-9 per cent., 
or 494,532 souls, follow some employment, and are here' 
particularised: — 


Major Hoadings. 


1. Professional 

2. Domtjstic 

3. Commercial 

4. Agricultural 

5. Industrial 



G. Indofiiiito and non-produc- 
tlvo. 


Minor lleailinga. 


Government Civil Service 
Do. Military do. 

liOarned professions 
Minor do. 

E^orsonal Service 
Traders... 

(Ainveyera 
(^iltivators 
Dress 
Food 
Metals 
Construction 
Hooks 

I Household goods 
(kimbustiblea ... 
j Da borers 
I l^n)perty 
dliiproduetivc ... 


Total 


Number of Persons. 

Proportion to the 
Male Population. 

1,579 

0*2 

1,216 

0*2 

2,159 

0-3 

6,967 

10 

32,171 

4-6 

30,261 

4‘3 

, 758 

01 

200,360 

28 3 

49,4-02 

70 

13,532 

1 9 

4,115 

0 6 

4,296 

0*6 

115 

002 

4,429 

07 

371 

0*05 

118,249 

167 

5,732 

0'8 

9,886 

14 

8,634 

12 

.| 494,532 

69-9 


Of Government Civil Servants, the largest number, viz., 594, are Vellalars, 
.. , but there are also 309 Mahomedans, 253 Brahmans, and 176 

Sorvico. j[*arialis, and it may be hero mentioned that these lOur 

Military. classcs soeiii to foriH the bulk, pretty nearly, of Government 

officials. Of the Military and Police, there are 272 Vclldlars, about the same 

number of Pariahs, and d58 Mahomedans, 

• 

Of the nine thousand and odd people engaged in the learned and minor 
Lournod and Minor profossions, closo on 7,000 aro Bralimans, and 700 VelUlars. 

profwiBioni. There are also some Satanis, Shepherds, Artisans, and 

Pariahs. Whether from lack of education, or some other cause, scarcely^ any 
Mahomedans appear under this denomination. 


^ Of personal servants, one-third are washermen. There are a good many 
Shepherds, Vellalars, Barbers, and Pariahs. More than 
PetfonaiBorv Maliomeduns. This generally warlike people, like the 

Kahatriyas, have in Nclloro turned their swords into ploughshares. Rather 
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No. Proportion. 

1. OoTernment Serrioo, CiTil... 809 1 4 

2 Do. Military 858 I’O 

Z, Personnl Service 2,261) lO'l 

4 . Traders ... ••• ••• 1.018 '1’6 

6 Coltivators * ... 8,520 216 

6, Dress 2,051 131 

7. Laborers * 8,028 88'8 

3 ver, spare all further analysis. 


more than CO per cent, of their number 
are described as cultivators anjl laborers, 
while 13 per cent, engage in the industry 
of “ dress,” and 10 per cent, in personal 
service. The marginal table will, how- 


Trade does not engage the attention of a largo number of the people. Out^ 


Traders. 


of the 30,2G1 so occupied, nearly 18,000 are Chetties, and 0,000 
Vellalars. 


Cultivators, as usual, form the bulk of the busy population. They number 
28 per cent, of the males, and are headed by the Vcllalar 
(hiitivators. casto, 77*3 per cent, of whoso male population, above the age 

of twelve years, follow their ancestral calling. The Idaiyars also are a powerful 
minority. The results, however, will be more satisfactorily obtained by compar- 
ing the two following tables, the first showing the castes from which the culti- 
vators are, with one or two trifling exceptions, recruited, and their proportions 
to the number of their males above 10, and the second their proportions witli 
reference to the total engaged in cultivation. 


1. Brahmans 

2. Kshatriyas 
3 Vcllilars 

4, Idaiyars 

5. Vaunians 

0. Sembadavans 
7. Sbdudns... 



of (3ul(l)('n I 

! 

XonOn'r 

in ( ’nllivutnui i 

Proportion 


(10 yniiH) 

1 




24,274 

8,(;59 

35 0 


4,893 

3,630 

89 3 


IG7,77(> 

I2!>,702 

77‘3 


43,081 

21,702 

49 ’8 


4,3!)7 

2.908 

47 0 


6,034 

1,926 

31 2 


7,490 

2,9 44 

07-0 

Total ... 

257,061 


().V9 

1 


1. Velldlars 

2. Idaiyars 

3. Pariahs 

4. Brahmans 

5. Mahomedans 


NmtibiT of 
PornonB. 

Proportion. 

129,762 

64‘7 

21,762 

l()-8 

12,90.5 

8,659 

64 

4-3 

5,520 

27 


6. Kshatriyas 

7. Chetties 

8. Vanuiaus 
9 Shdndns 


NuihImt of 

I’l rKoiiM. 

. 3,r,:i0 

. 2,197 
. 2,008 
. 2,044 


17 
11 
10 
1 0 


Of tho persons (49,000) engaged in this industry, more than :34,000 are 
. Pariahs, and most of these are workers in leather. Weavers, 
as is usual, muster strong, as out of their 18,071 males ot all 
ages, 10,604 are classed under this hoailing. There are, likewise 2,U51 Maho- 
medans, fnost of whom are probably tailors. 

Of 13,532 males who deal in food, 5,205 are Shepherds, 3,152 toddy-drawers, 
2,291 Velldlars, and only 1,315 Fishermen. A large propor- 
tion of these latter must live by other means, as a reference 
to the table of castes shows that they number 8,305 males of all ages. 


The metal-workers are an insignificant unit in the population, only 4,M5 
^ * are thus classed, and all but 80 are of the artisan casto ; and 

Mitataioonitruction. 3 of the total number of constructors are also artisans, 

the industry of males of this caste is pretty well accounted for. 
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HouBehold ^ods. 


The furnishing of pots and other household goodi 
employs 4,429 people, 76 per cent., or 3,380 of whom, an 


potters. 

f 

Of the 118,249 males classed aa laborers, the following 


Laboreri. CastcS fOTin thc bulk *. — 

Namb«r. 

Proportion. 

Velhllars 

... 22,129 

18-7 

Idaiyars 

... 13,960 

11-8 

Others 

... 21,780 

182 

Pariahs ... ... 

... 40,731 

84-4 

Mahomedans 

... 8,028 

6-7 


Property supports 5,732 males, 3,541, or 61 per cent, of whom, are Bfah-. 

mans. The Pariahs, however, comes manfully to the front 
Troporty. undcr this heading, for 823 property-holders own that lowly 

origin, and there aro 338 Vbllalars. 


Out of the entire population of the district, numbering 1,376,811 souls, only 
4 per cent., or 55,588 persons, are shown to be able to read and 
inrtruction. Write. 453 of thcso were females, or in the proportion of 8 

females to every 1,000 males. The numbers as regards Hindus, Mahomedans, 
and Christians are given below, showing the percentage of instructed in each 
nationality, by which it will be seen that the Mahomedans of Nellore are very 
ignorant. 




Mahomedans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others 



Groaa Popula- 
tion. 

Number able to 
read and write. 

Proportion, 


1,308,014 

63,398 

41 


65,670 

1,801 

2-7 


359 

188 

52*4 


2,653 

188 

7*1 


115 

13 

11*8 

Total ... 

1,876,811 

55,688 



_ 






CUDDAPAH. 

This .district, although in most parts well elevated above tho sea, is, 
„ . during thcTmonths of April and May, afflicted witn intense 

CllmaU> and poUli. ^ ^ ’ . . . ■• 

c»i divUioni. , hoat, SO that the mountains seem aglow with Uving fire. 

It covers an area of 8,367 square miles, and comprises 11 taluqs, but no 
zemindaries. Its only Municipal town bears tho same name as the district, vis., 
Cuddapah. ^ 

/ The discrepancies between tho Collector’s population report and the oe^us 
^ results are not great, being within the margin allowed, 

Cmui 1 percent. Tho total number of people according to tW 
Popui^jioDwidboMw. taijuiation was 1,351,194, and of houses 339,063. 



CUDDAl’AH. 




Of these houses, 14,662, or 4 per cent., were uninhabited. The bulk, as is 
usual, are thatched, or 85*2 per cent, of the whole, but a 
considerable minority, viz., 13*8 per cent., are terraced. Qiily 
1-4 per cent, are tiled, and the refnaiiider are not described. The avorap^e 
lumber of inhabitants in the terraced buildinp^s was 5*3, in the tiled 4* t, and in 
he thatched 4*0. The following table gives the average numlxT of occupants 
o a house in each tahiq 


TllllKp 


[ Cuddapah... 
i Voilpdd ... 

I Pullampot 

I Kadiri ... 

i Madnapalli 
I Hajaclidti... 

Jaiiialamadugu ... • 

Pullivcndla ... 

Proddatur 

j Badwail ... ... 

Sidliout 

'Potal ... 


A\ RlUt.F Nl MHI It 

oy 1*1 If-ONS TO K.\t 11 oi 

1 II bC 

V 

u 

j 

Imi 

V 

AMI n l> 1 loi 

‘ 1 

1 

o 

H 

H 

H 

I-* ! 

H 

5 .S 

4 3 

3 i) 

C2 

4 2 

4 0 

5 0 

r> 7 

. .. 

O li 

d 0 

2. 

* 2*1 

. 2'9 

2 t 

r. 7 

, r>-:i 

4 0 

4 9 

4-2 

■12 

3 0 

4-0 i 

3 1 

4 0 

4-ri 

47 

3 7 

3-7 


03 

1-3 

4 1 

1 12 5 1 

t 7) t 

4 0 


‘ 7)0 


1 0 

.O'T) 


4 1 

1 7'r» 

3 2 

4-2 


4 8 

i 4' 3 

17 

r>i 

5 0 

5 3 


7i 4 

5-3 

4 i. 

1 

o 

1 



The increase in the popidation since 186(5-67 is IS per cent., and tliis 
increase universally obtained inon^ or h‘ss in all the taliKjs, 
lncrca.oofpopulaiioo proportion is toO J)igh for ^ 

a normal increase, and the infcri'nce remains that the former census was 
imperfect. 


TllllKlH. 


Cuddapah 

VoilpAd 

PttUampet 

Kadiri . . . 

Madanapalli 

R&yacboti 

Jamalamadugu 

Pullivendla 

Proddatur 

Badwail ... 

Sidhoat ... 


Total 


I'dpiiliition an 



1 

|>( 1 (^illMlUt'll- 

nial Urtunifl 

PopululinJl of 

1 vi7 I 

JnoTOU‘a' 

Tin (Tilii)*’''* ‘4 

I ru 1 r.iM', 

of Fuwlv 

1 o / 1 . 


1270 {1800-07). 




I4(vj()(> 

163,013 

16,447 

11 2 

128,093 

145,7)91 

17,498 

13 7 

114,796 

145,180 

30,384 

26-5 

116,119 

1 10,948 

21,829 

21 4 

113,7)11 

135.468 

21,957 

19‘3 

107>,1R6 

128,162 1 

22,976 

21-8 

97,324 

iuo,%r. 

12,641 

130 

97),512 

11(1,400 

11,893 

17)6 

87), 486 

102,r44 

17,27)8 

* 20-2 

75,224 

'.Cj.O.'il 

17,827 

23 7 

66,942 

76,667 

9,725 

115 

1,144,759 

1,351,1ft 

206,435 

180 


Another table shows the people arranged under the headings of sex, and as 
1 nn 1 , children and adults in each talutp The figures are so dear 
that they call for no remark, save that thQ percentage ot 
females 'to males is low (only 95 to 100). The enumerators on a fuluro occa- 
sion will need special care in their selection. The village accountants vn this 
district are all Brahmans. 
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2ji' 




I ( 'udil.iji.ih . . 
Vollp.'.d 

I . 

Kmliii 

! Mad ma|ialli 
I 11' )wili 
' ,I :nimial'Linailuii;u 
Tuliv ndl.i 
. |*i()dd-d III . . 

' Hadu 111 
' Sidli'iuL 

I d’.ilal 


einLi>urv. 1 

1 1 

oi . 

O rj 



t. -r; 

i 

5 

- ^ 
a ^ 

3 /: 




t ^ 

6 I 


Al»l LIh. 


roPULATION. 


'roTAL. 


6 




a 


a 


I 


a 


•'b.Hin 


0011 

.')7.‘.?04 

82.R2-V 80.188 

1 11 , 227 ; 

18,220 

400 


167 

168,018 




48.1 -2.1 

71,010. 70,0.71 

180,00.7| 

9, .764 

22 



145,691 

*' 1 (i 1 •*! 

2 I 


lo.dio 

71,00.7 70,01.7 

187,77-7' 

7,870 

27 


2 

145,180 



a. ,407 

41,8(i0 

72.()0:{i OS.2.7.7 

1.80,8.70 

10,0.81 

62 


9 

140,048 

22,nMi) 

4 1,710 

■11,277 

00,102' (iO.dtiO 

127,020i 

7,70ii 

5.7 


21 

18.7,468 

" '.'.lit; 


4:{,:{0() 

12,1 10 

00,800' OI.SoO 

I10,17l| 

11,078 

87 


28 

128,162 

Ill.lHl' 

Ki.t.roS 

.'JO/.KiO 


;7 0,111 08,. 7 '21 

100,880[ 

8.172 

1,408 

4 


100,06.7 

J(),270' 

1 

. 17.011 

1 :ui. 2 io 

.77,281 08,121 

lU 1,10.7' 

8,800 

K 


i2 

110,105 

102.744 

1 7,dl 1 

i.),i;5‘.» 

dl.OHo' ;i.'),d8i 

.72,22 r .70,020 

S0,880' 

10,010 

1,002 



l''),7.')()i 

i.d.iuj 

:i2.:n7 

81,702 

lH,007l 41.081' 

80,407, 

0,070 

i 008 



9'4.071 

1 'J,hHlb 

1 l.lHi 

‘jc.iir.i 

80,2.70 87,117 

72,107 1 

4,100 


1 


70,667 



ir)t;,o77) 

i.')'2,ioo|(>o3,ioo r):)7,70t i 


108,070 

4,078 

1 ^ 

221 1,851,104 
1 


Aiiioii)' 


the Hindus tlio / wo <,n-e.Tt sects of Visliniivaitcs and Sivaites are 
nearly balanccsl as tliis table shows. It may bo remarked, 
however, that in twotaluqs, vi/,., rullampctr and Madanapalli, 
the former ^o'eatly predominated. 


II iiidu.o. 


V ishiuivaitt'H 
Sivtvilb's 

Otht'i’ Hindus 


Nimdx'T. 

C‘2rtd)d0 

010,078 

2,478 

d,S55 

Total ... I, 242 ,;n 7 



100 


Of the Mahomedans, nearly 91 per ceid. are Soonces. A glance at the 
^ abstiaeti below will show the various proportions of their 

Muhoint'tlans 

sects : — 



Niinilx'r. 

I’roportiim 

SodlKH'S 

U4,ld7 

5,047 

■ ‘JO-8 

Shins .. . • 

4-1) 

Wahnl.is .. 

4 

0-004 

Otlicr iMahoiiKthms ... 

4,488 

4-3 


Total ... 10d,G7() 

100 


Of Buddhists or .lains there wore but 4 in the whole dis- 

llnddliii'tji cr .la’ma . , 

met. 

Of tlio [,073 (3iristiaiis, 4,008 are natives,’ nearly all of 
^ wlioiii are J’arialis. Protestant Missions have made the most 


progress i^this district. 


1 

1 , 



i 

|{(>iii;in 

eiitliolic^s. 

I'rotvHtjiuts. 

Total. . 

' Kumpoans 




6 

85 

91 

1 Kunisians 




31 

80 

IW 

I Native CliristinuH 




719 

3,880 

1 4,608 

1 OtlllTS 

1 0 





121 

42 

163 

4 

4 

j 



'total 

877 

4,090 

.. 


Fpr minuto particulars as to the proportions of people of each persuasidti 
to be found in the vuidous taluqs, the reader is referred to the next table. 
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Tuluqs. 


Cuilcliipah . . 

Pullmupt't . . 

^[acl}lnilpalli. 
Ka \ arh6ti . . 
|janimaliima- 

Pulivt-nilla . , 
jlV><l<Tat^ir . 
Rudwjvil 
Sidli'jut 

Ti)ial . 


CantoB. 


•10*07 
55*8 
00 7 
4H-5 
08 I 
lo 2 

53 2 
42*3 
51*4 

39 3 

40 08 

50 '3 


IIUJDIS. 


M/tlKrMF.liANfl. 

CllUlSTlANS. 








Kun>)»f‘.uis 

1 

K.itivt'6. 








k Limisiuna. 


. 



• 






T 

X 



■n 




• 

.Z: 


u 

a 

U . 

s 

§ 

cc‘ 

i 

r 



E 

S - 




'7j 

to 

c 

5 

a 

5 

7. 

■yj 

■e 1 
i? 

rC 

l:; 

ci 

£ 

E 

3'^ 


\ 

59 *7 

•OG 

2 

91*9 

1*2 

' 

G 9 

18 8 

HI 2 

1 1 OG ' 55 9 

44*07 

‘05 

OH 

85 '0 

8 8'.. 

G 1 


lOO 


100 

37*9 

•09 

1*3 

90 7 

3*7 


G 

29 G 

70 1 


• 

51- 1 

•4 

*03 

77 G 

19 3! .. 

3 03 

7 7 

92 .{ 

.*iG 8 

(,3 2 

31*2 

•1 

•li 

78 G 

! 5 2 

•05 

i 10 2 

GG 7 

3 

Id 9 

5.1 OG 

54*1 

2 

'5 

89 2 

j GG, .. 

1 12 

1 

•• 

100 

•• 

100 

k; (1 



98 'G 

1 iL * 

! 


lOO 

■,IS 

90 2 

57 08 

G 

01 

97 1 

' 2Gi 



i 


100 

48 2 

‘,1 

1 

90 *2 

( 


>) 


1 100 

2 G 

97*1 

GO* 7 
59*5 

*007 

■007 

98 81 ( 


G 

100 


15 0 

ol 1 

•3 

•1 

98 

! 


1*2 


j 100 

•• 

• 

19*2 


■3 

90 8 I'l 

>1 001 

1 3 

18 3 

1 817 

1 1 5 G 

I HI 1 


1 



( 

' 

1 


I 


' • • 


Othrm. 


iii 

c; 


! bf 


3 . 


if ; - if : 


30 8 0')'*> 

100 


I 100 


I 100 


HO 0 20 0 




Oiil 

(MM. 

0*2 

OJ 


Tl:e Hindu populution is arranj^cd iu tlu' i'ol- 
. lowing divisions, tlic rospectivo nnmhcrs of wliicli aro giwn. 


1. Brahmans (Priests) 

2. Kshairiyas (Warriors) ... 

3 . Chctties (Travlers) 

4. Vellalars (Cultivators) ... 

5. Idaiyara (Slicphcnds) ... 
G. Kammalau (Artisans) ... 

7. Kanakkan (Writers) 

8. Kaikalar (Weavers) 

9. Vanriian (Laborers) 

10. Kusavan (Potters) 

11. Satani (Mixed Cosies) ... 

12. Sembadavan (Fi.shcrinen) 

13. Shanan (Toddy -<i raw m’s) 
li. Ambattaii (Barbers) 

15. Vannan (Washermen) ... 

16. Others 

17. Pariahs 

• 

Total ... 


1 

1 


..f tho 

Ih.-pnllMM, 
In tit.' 

MmI.'s ; 

Kl'tIUllfM. 

T.. 1 . 1 I. 

Nimiln'l ol' 1 
Knnil. hIo j 

Hindu I'npul 

t 

I 



U»() Mull *4. j 

Ill'll 

15,470 

15,483 

30,953 

100*08 

2 5 

0,493 

8,681 

18,177 

0L5 

1 5 

21,271 

20,631 

■11,902 

07 0 

3*4 

270,103 

264,325 

543.428 

06-05 

i:\ i; 

53,064 

52,400 

100,30 1- 

07 T 

8 5 

7,yi8 

7,830 

15,75 1 

00*0 

X 1*3 

107 

91 

198 

85*4 

0 01 

.■13,07't i 

31,097 

j 05,071 

03 3 

.5*2 

7'.U 

! 80) 

1 1,595 

1000 

0 1 

0,204. 

1 5,993 

j 12,197 

06 6 

1 0 


1 9,384 

i 17,925 

100*0 

It 

23,20.t 

1 22,719 

1 45,974 

077 

3 7 

.0,082 

4,803 

0,045 

057 

0 8 

0 102 

B,.588 

1 7,600 

01*4 

1 I 

10,122 

15,350 

31,472 

95-2 

2 (■» 

54,8110 

51,024 

106,520 

' 0 1 04 

8 5 

93,373 

87,791 

181,164 

1 01*02 

1 1*5 

C38.tlC9 

I 008,200 

i 1,240,929 

95-2 

100 


Sexes. 


Before proceeding to an .analysis of the castc.s, it is significant to iioto tl.at 
only in the highest and tho mixed castes do tho women exceed 
the men in number, that is, among tho Br.ahmans and SataneJ, 
or temple worshippers. Tho Vannians, who are scarcely at all ropresented in 
this district, also return 7 more females than males. 

Tho cultivating castes bore known as Knpi'm or Hedihn comprise nearly half 
the population, and then come tho Pariahs. Brahmans are not 
v«au»ri. numerous as in many other districts, while Writers are f ery 

few indeed. Of the 279,103 Volldlar males. 69 per cent, follow some employ* 
ment, and that employment with 54-9 per cent, of them is cultivation. 7 4 of 
their poor follow the same occupation, but as laborers, .while 3 per cc(jt. arc 
eervahts, and 1 per cent, traders. 
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Woavorn 


I'ralinuitiR. 


The Idaiyars, though properly speaking a pastoral caste, follow the plough 
in Cuddapah. 09 per cent, of their males aro employed, 30 
percent, of whom cultivate the land, 15*5 are laborers, and 
only LVO sell milk and butter, *5 per cent, of them are in trade. 

Weavers muster pretty strongly in Cuddapah, which district indeed is rather 
noted for a stout description of check. Of their males, 68 per 
cent, are employed, 51 percent, of whom stick to their caste 
oc(‘up:ition, the rest aro mostly cultivators and laborers. 

oniie Hralimans, close on 2t per cent, own property, 22-5 percent, follow 
the learned and minor professions, 5‘8 per cent, aro domestic 
servants, 2‘G per cent, aro in Government employ, and 2 per 
C(‘iil. aro mendicants. 

77 per cent, of the Kshatriya males aro employed, 

Warrior cUimk ii-.i i* ‘in** 

nearly allot whom are cultivator.s and laborers, with 8‘4 m 
domestic service, and 2*7 who subsist on their own [)roperty. 

Of the 8 U1 pci‘*c^nl. of tlic Ohetiy males who are employed, 52'6 per cent. 

are Ihhiu ji() a traders, and 20 per cent, cultivate. This caste 
must accustom their children early to habitij of industry to bo 
abh' to rc'port less than 10 per cent, of their number of males as unemployed. 
Tlu‘ fishermen and hunting castes have to seek other means of living in this 
iidand district. They aro cultivators and laborers, as well 
as luinters. Only 1*0 per cent, of them apjicar under the 

heading “ Food.” 

ddie Pariahs form 1-P5 ])er cent, of the whole Hindu population. Out of their 
09 per cent, who aro employed, 20 per cent, aro laborers, 9‘5 per 
cent, cultivate, 10*7 aro engaged in dress, and nearly 9 per 
C('nt. arc^servaiits. A huv have private means, or 0 per cent, of their total. 

* ddie subjoined talile givc's tlie numlaa” following each religious persuasion, 
iindcM* each ot the Hindu (histes. It is curious to note how constantly the 
Pralimans jind some other castes arc rdurned by a majority as Si\A worshippers, 
while Kshatriyas aro as constantly shown to lie chiefly Vishnavaites. 




V'i><li(M mrn 


1’ U lullH 
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|bhon«du(- 


Mahomcdans aro classified in the annexed order, and in 
this district aro numerous. 


— 

Males. 

Females, 

ToUl. 

' a ■ 

Labbays 

29 

21 

50 

Arabs 

1 


1 

Sheiks 

35,003 

31,828 

66,831 

Syuds 

6,065 

4,989 

10,654 

Palbans 

4,557 

4,123 

8,680 

Moghuls ... 

084 

641 

1,325 

Other Mahomedans 

8,498 

7,637 

16,135 

Total ... 

54,437 

49,239 

103,676 


. Of these 103,670 Mahomcdans, the males numbered 54,437, or in the pro- 
portion of 100 men to 90 women. Tho latter were very indifferently consused 
in this district. The Sheik.s foian 64'5 per cent, of their total, and aro largely 
engaged in cultivation, and as laborers. . , • 

Out of the 693,400 males of all classes in this tlistrict, C9-4 per cent, aro 
employed in some waf or other. Tho numbers engaged in 
each avocation arc entered below 


Oooapation. 


Major Headings. 


j Professional 

Domestic ... 

Commercial 

Agricaltaral 

Indoatrial ... 


Indefinite and 
duotivo ... 


i 

■■■< 


non-pro. 


4 


Minor lloadings. 


Government Service (Civil) 

Do. (Military) 
Learned Pr()fo8.sions .. 

Minor do. 

Personal Service 

Traders 

Conveyers 

('uhi valors 

Drc.ss 

Fo(k1 

Metals ... 

Constrnclion 

Hooks ... 

Household Goods 

Combustibles 

Laborers 
•Toperty 

Unproductivo ... 

Others ... 


Total 


Nimilifr of 
INrHoriH. 


1,131) 
4,094 
39,H38 
2:3,201 
777 
222, .557 
35,404 
12,098 
3,035 
3,000 
88 
3,384 
510 
90,830 
11,094 
7,572 
8,892 

481,044 


Government employ heads tho list, and entertains, in its civil branch, 403 
Service. Braliiuans, 436 Vclldlars, 280 Pariahs, and 255 Mahomcdans. 
ci»a Mid Military. Military and police servants aro chiefly recruited from 

Among the Vellalars, Hunters (who in this district, it will bo remembered, are 
classed with fishermen), Mussulmans, and I’ariahs, thus : 

VelMlars ... ^ 

* Hunters , . ' 352 

Mussulmans 398 

^ Pariahs 353 ^ 

Of the learned professions 67 per cent, are Brahmans, and of tho minor 

. ' . professions 57 per cent, belong to the same caste. VeMlars 

are the next most numerous caste under this heading. 

.. 65 . 
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Poraonal Service. 

1 . WaBhormon 

2. Volldlars^ 

3 . Pariahs 

4. Harberg 

5 Mahomedana 


Total 


Traders . 


• Of tho 39,838 males engaged in personal ser- 

b'.iss yico tijo castes noted in the margin contribute tbe 

... fJ.OlO ’ 

... largest percentage. ^ 

... 31,7B5 

The commercial clement has Chotties for the moiety of its 
number, but there are 3,911 Velhilars and 3,377 Mahomedans. 


Cultivation. 


Vell/llars ... ... . . 

ir):bi33 

Idiiiyar« (Sbcpliordu) 

111, 208 

PaniiliH 

8,1)2 L 

MRboiiicdfviiH ... . . 

8, 101) 

Hentha or Hi)>a (lIuutoiH) 

7,U)l 

KHliatnyau 

O.Oi’d) 

OhoUu'ti 

4,277 

WliJlVL'IH ... 

i,r)0.'> 

Shunui'H ... 

1,427 

Hutuiiifi 

1,21)0 

Urahiriaiis... 

1,102 


Cultivation of the land employs 32 per cent, of 
the male inhabitaTits, anil as some may like to see 
from vvliat classes they are drawn ; the marginal note 
gives tho castes which mostly engage in cultiva- 
tion. 


InduHtrial. 


Industrial pursuits absorb 8-1 percent, of tho total number of males, or 
•W.lltl .loids. Of these 35,401 deal in dress, nearly half of 
whom are Weavers, and 12,794 are I’ariahs. The food-supply 
IS kept up mainly by the she|)hcrds, but there are a good many Vellalars also. 

The workers in metals ilo not appear numerous, only 3,035 so roturn them- 
sidves, of whom 2,511 arc of tho Artisan caste. Of the 
dealers in household goods about two-thirds are potters. 

t)9,83<* males arc coolies, or laborers, and tljeir numbers 
are drawn chiefly from these castes, viz. : — 


ArtisaoB Kud Pottor§. 


liobo^'cra 


Vt'lliilars ... 

ParialbS 

^ Otliers (lliiulns) ... 
MahoiiuHians 
Idiiiyar.s ... 

Fislu'rman casto, or IIuiikTs 
Weavers 


20,GG8 

2G,952 

17,776 

14,352. 

8,355 

5,034 

3,025 


Of tho 11,700 property-hohler.s, 3,703 arc llrahmaDS, and nearly the same 
number an' I’ariahs. Tliero are also 1,411 wealthy Velldlars, 
and 729 Mahomedans. 

The educated males amounted to 13,435, and the females to 744. Both 
nAles and females are arranged in the following divisions. — ' 
The Native Christians of this district are better taught than 


Kdao&tion 


any other class of Nativt's. 


0 1 

Population 

Nuinbrr able to 
lead and write. 

Percentage 

Population. 


« 

Hindus ... 

Muhomotlaiis 

Kurt)po»n8 and Kurnsians 

Nutivn (diristiaiiH 

l,2t2,317 

iua,r>7d 

31)5 

4, GOB 

41,H^3 

2,348 

115 

459 

8-3 

2-3 

3b5 

100 


Hrddliists 

Otherfl 

4 

1224 

‘”l24 

55-4 . 


Total... 

1,351,194 

44,179 

3*3 

% 
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BELLARY. 

The district comprises an area of 11,007 square miles, and includes I.’’) 
PoBtiddiTWoM. taluqs, besides the small State of Sundiir, which measures 
about 140 square miles. It has no fewer than four Municipal 
towns, viz., Bellary, Adoni, Gooty, and Anant.apore. ■” 


The population and houses, according to the Census of 1871, numbered 
inore»»6 in the popa. of tho former 1,008,000, and oftlie latter dOl 04 :} which com- 

lition ainco the Couaua t • i i • n ^ 

of 1866-67. pared With tho compulation of shows the people lo 

have increased by 27 percent, in Bellary, and (looty by so niucli as 40 per cent., 
in &V0 other tahiqs by 40 and 40 per cent. Tliese li^ures probably indicate an 
imperfect enumeration of the people at the former census. 


Tho annexed table shows tho comparative inoreaso ol* population in cacli 
taluq, , 


TtJuqrt. 


Bcllary 
I Adoni 
Gooty 

Anantapur .. 

llospct 

Kudligi 

Huvanhadgali 

Harpanballi .. 

A'lur 

Tadpatry 

Raidroog 

Dharmavaram 

Penuakondah 

Hindoopur 

Madakasera 

Sundiir State... 


l\ipiilutiitn n't 
|i( I tiniiil 

K* lilt IlH of 

1 H()l)-(i7. 


1 ieo,U27 


r>2,(U7 

40 G 




41,0.u 

30 0 



1 1 

41,147 

40'2 


8o,er,2 

102, 7bl 

17,700 

2m-8 


7l,i:U 

0:1,421 

18,003 

25 5 


71,217 

0:i,228 

10,011 

25 G 


73.'.! ir. 


l.\.V.»3 

210 

1 

8r),720 

22,h;o 

3i; 4 


‘.O', 2 :o 

2l,:ili 

32 0 


10:),:)S5 

117211 

11.^20 

^112 



H7,77',) 

22,:i2(; 

i 34-1 1 



12'»,i.(i8 

21, {21 

25 3 



K", 7 .VI 

1 l:{,2.'l 

1 7 G 1 



87,^1.') 

! 17)2»I7 

22 1 

!!! 

{i0,.V.)2 

70,1. VS 

18,Hi;o 

3M 



1 

l,lt:.:o 

11 8 

Total ... 

l,o01,T.)S 

],<)l)8,' 00 j 

3({:{,008 

27 8 


l*n].ul.di«>n i 
to Un' 

IfK'n'.'iM'. 

IN rrofitiigp of 

I II.sHS ((f 1H71 


IlUrt'ILKO. 


Of the 351,943 homses, 10 per cent., or 35,250, mv uninhahilcd. Only 5,85.3 
persons are returned as houseless, ijrobaljly travellers or 
Hotuei. ^ beggars. The style of the houses seems at first siglit infinitely 
uperior to those in most of the districts hitherto analysed, diS H per cent, of the 
TOSS number being “terraced,” and tho remainder, with a fractional. exception, 
hatched. 


It would be promaturo, however, to imagine them to indicatd a greater 
amount of wealth, nor need tho picture of a brick and mortar 
D«*ripUou of houses, ^rise before tho mind’s eye. “ Terraced ” houses in this 

istrict are due to the nature of the sun-oundings. The jilains are wide and devoid 
f shelter. Trees are scarce, and the winds arc apt to blow with great severity^ 
Inder such circumstances, thatch, which in this ccyintry consists of dried palm 
laves or straw, would be useless, and accordingly the dried mud liuts have 
flat mud roof, which ofifers nothing for tho wind to carry'off. They must cover 
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more ground, however, than the ordinary run of thatched huts, for the 
Avorago number of of inhabitants to a house is rather high in this 

inhabjtantB. district, and averages 5*3, ranging in different taluqs from 

7*7 down to 4*2. The table given below shows these statistics in detail : — 


1 • . 

Aveuaoe Numdee of Peeaons 

TO BACH DESClUfTIOlr 

L ' 


OF Houhes. 



Taluqa. 





— 



Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

It(illary 


4 1 

4-7 

5 7 

54 

Adoiii 

5-7 

50 

4‘2 

59 

5*5 

Gouty ... ••• 

5 5 

9 0 

5 7 

G-0 

5*6 

Auuiitajlur 

o 8 

8 0 

5-0 

9T 

6-5 

Ifospct 

4 9 


4 1 

7-5 

4-7 

Kiidlij:;! 

5'4 

5 ’ 5 

47 

12-3 

6-2 

J lu vunliad^^ali 

42 


5-3 


4'2 

Hai-piuiliulli ... .. ... . . 

r> 4 

b’s 

5-4 

14*0 

5’4 

'Alur ^ 

tM 

... 

4-8 

49-8 

G-3 

'radpairy ... *••• 

r>-9 

11 0 

2 8 

127 

4-6 

liaiilroo^ ... ... ... ... • ... 

5*5 


5-3 

120 

5*5 

1 )hariMavnraTn 


(Vo 

5-0 

12-4 

5-3 

I'oniuilvondah 

6 5 

8 0 

5 a 

10-3 

5*3 

llinduopur . . 



4-5 


4-9 

Ma(lakas('r;v 

.VI 

5 4 

4 7 

‘42 

53 

Suudur Stiito 

13t) 

8‘d 

48 

... 

77 

Total ... 

55 

5 3 

47 

9’8 

6-3 

. 


- 




- 


The following table contains particulars of the population 
rarticuiara of popn. (Uvisiou iiito childrou aud adults, and under the 

various religious headings : — 


IloUShS rorULATJON. 






CiniDiurt j 

Ai)i'n» 

Totvl 











C 

id 









. 



Tttlufin 




rt 

3 









1 








t-. 

0 
















a. 

u 







i 

















1 

jj 

W 





J 

A 


i 

§ 



i 

5 

t 

1 

i 

a 

0 

1 

1 

t 



i 

c4 

*1, 



'S 


a 

"rf 



3 

H 

0 


1 





« 

0 






la 

a 

0 


0 

H 

niillitry 


i.'.m: 

;i7.si t 

•n.^(.7 

2''.«.17 

(.0, 1J2 


')0,7oH 

03.SH1) 

88,36' 

16.3,083 

24,110 

4,208 

144 


18344^ 

A'Imih 

u\ 

l.nn 

.ir.n.u 

.ri.M’.H 

2 '.S'M, 

.^.7,1 12 


')H, 107 

O'l.’iOO 

88.203' r> 0,()01 

22. .301 

IG6 

2 

S3 

181, 5M 


: \i 

I.HMI, J7,Wi 

21. In 1 

21,lss 

Kt.'ko; 


1H.N2 

76.23H 

GO, 3, 30 1.12,001 

11,27G 

20!) 

3 

1 

144,568 




^ .’0.37 1 

is.x,-, 

H’l.ox; 

31.07 s 


31 m 

.',3..vn 4',i.22M 

yc.iM 

(1,087 

: 223 


1 

103,761 


I'l.ns 

•j.'jsr 

. J-’.OJ'l 

17,0 IS 

11 . 27 ; 

. 10 . '*07 


31. 1 12 

IT.f.O’i 

46,810' 84,081 

0.321 4 

15 

03,434 

K .iilliiii 


lO.s ,2 

1 l.K.O 

.lo.rio, 

31,011 

47,3)li •11.X77 

1 1((),7 61 

2,44/1 

1 

.30 


03,338 

M\i\ <tuli 111 ' 4lt 

2n." J't 

J.T.’I 

2 l.dt.l 

m.in 

1 1 707 

2), .10 


;i(»,20) 


ll,(M)i 

81,1 18 

6.’248 

84 


58 

89,538 

llui puiluilh 

I 

i.wt: it;.')s7 Kt.jn 

1 l.'Mtl 

27.701 


27.M21 

1.3.1H7 

' 41,78'. 

80,08.6 

4, (-1-2 

9 

123 

1 

85,738 

Altir 

k l.lx • 

I. 

17..*<M) 

U.Oll 

1 1 

3(;.^l 1 

3>,7S2 


47,178 

, 80,%‘» 

7,040 

321 



08,316 

1 .tAll'.ltl V 

J i.HJ 

.1 

1 

21 , 11.1 

1 17. '»-»() 

3M,77o! 

3'»,.12il 

,60.04' 

, .67,200 

1011,138 

11.02!) 

44 



117,311 

l<IUilliiil< 

Ui.tlDS 


1 7 .‘2 «' 

l'',7Hu! 12.M71 

30,1 n| 

2H.H70 

1 I6.03S 

■41,811 

1 83,111 

4,468 

5i 3 


87,77t 

Oliiti 1ll44^ ir tin • 


J.OS> 

21.'*7- 

20, 10 

17.0<,7 

Ij.O.HO 

.10, MO 

o.l.ito-i 

f)7,Mli 110,16.6 

4.087 

1 66 


180,618 

]‘('tinikk(init.ili 


J.'HH I'l.Msl 

1 ^.7<U 

k 1.1,0 a 

30,37*11 

• 2 (i,oio 

1 40. IH'. 

42.67. 

83,174 

6, .672 

8 



88.7M 

1 liiuloiii'i'ir 


1.71 

p'.in 

1 ^.•llT 

ll.l’K,* 

2».Mo; 

20,22<> 

1 4 '.,200 4 2. (.If 

82.016 

4,0.31 


10 


87,806 

Mn'iiiU'Lii'ri 

n.fi’ 

17 n. 

11, IK 

12, 

2«i,1ohI 

20.07 1 

1 lO.Hl.S. 30,020 77,207 

2.2,30 2 

8 

6 

70,451 

Sundi^r .Suto 

9 


, Jlli J.U, 

, 2.7 2. 

1 2. UlO 

4.H12i 

.‘i,oe:i 

1 

7.40. 

12.837 

1 2,117 

1 15 

87 

14,000 

ToUl 

1 

j 2'i.,OV 

j .KKl.H’lfij 

.')V2.77r san.iri 8(i7,h3.3 1,631,223 

! 1 

127,783 

1 5,545 

337 

138 

a0«.0®* 


Bellary is one of the districts which presents the greatest discrepftnoy 
between the numbers of the sexes, and this obtains in every 
^ caste or race, without exception. The employment of Ijrah*^ ' 

man enumerators has much to say to this inefficient counting of the sexes. Th0- ^ 
results show only 93 9 females to every 100 males, and there can bo no question . 

• that the enumeration was badly conducted in this district. 
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'Of the total population, l,o34,223, or 92 percent., were Hindus, 127,783. 

or 7'6, Mahomedans, a fraction of 0-2 per cent. Native 
Migion. Christians, and fewer still, or 2,191, were Europeans and 

Eurasians. 

The number of Hindus belonging to each of the three great sects are hero 
abstracted. It will be seen that the Sivaites now for. the 

first time head the list. Linguyets are also numerous, as iniglC ^ 

be expected from the geographical origin and distribution ot the sect. 



No. of IVrHong. 

Proportioni, 

SlvaitcB ... 

747,777 

48-7 

Vishnavaites 

7l2,2i:> 


[jingayots 

Other Hindus 

.r»7,410 


10,821 

11 


Tot.1 ... l,5:tt.22;{ 

1(H) 



► • 


Amon^r the Mahomedans there has been an' increase of 36 per cent, since 
° . the last census, due proliably to an inolhcient counting on a 

* Mahomodana. * former occusion. They are classed as follows 



No of PcrisonR. 
120,880 

2 45;! 

Proi><*rti<>n 

‘Jtc. 

Soonci‘3 

l-'.l 

Sliias 

r.8 

0 01 

Wahabis ... ••• 

CO 

Other MahoinedanH 

127,78;) 

lOO 


Chrifitiana. 


Details concerning the Christians are shown 


b^ow : — 



ProU'tit.inli. 

Uoin.'in j 

(\itholuH. 

Total. 

1 

1121 

2lHj 

1,217 

Europoaris 

78:1 

2U 1 

371 

Kurasiau^^ ••• 


2,848 

3, .354 

Native Christian.s 





Total ... 

i 2,100 

3,885 

5,515 


It will be seen that the Homan Catholics are as 3 to 2 Protestants in 
♦K- A- t ■ These last support but one mission, which is stationed at 

... .... 

veneration. 

. There were only 327 Jaii^ in the district, so entirely 
JaiM. Jjgg before-time dominant religion become a crec o 

the past. , 

'The next table gives the population under the head of religion m each 

taluq of the district. 
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Taluqi. 




Tlolkry 
Adiuii . 
(}n<»ty 
Aiiiiiitfipur 
HoMpct 
K 

lluvH!ihfi(k'‘uli 
I fill piiiifiiilli 
Alin 

'I'udpiitiy 

l(iii(iriK);< 

I )iirin!iv:iiiiin . 
I't'iumkomlii 

I i luiUiojiiir 
MiidukuHn.v . 
Suiidui Slate 


IIlNDtB. 


Mauumkdans. 


I 

' ■f', 


5 


Total 



39-5 

r> 7 o 

1 

•7 ! 

27 

Oil 

2 1 

1 

.. 1 3o 

‘24-9 

761 

83-3 

16-7 




34 0 

07 r, 

7-9 1 

-07 

99 9 



•09 

26-4 

73-0 

100-0 

, . 




3.0 9 

6 4 0 

•01 

01 

H‘2-7 

*2 

•2 

10 9 

34-02 

C6-0 

90-6 

9-4 




61 8 

38 -2 

•03' 

•00*2 

99-2 

•r, 


•3 


1000 

lOO-O 





3.W 

nr) ‘2 

7-7 i 

1 0 

91-2 

n 3 


3-.') 


1000 






4 2 9 

‘27 3 

•24 -0 1 

5-3 

9o 7 

4 0 

•3 

04 


100 0 






‘21 -2 

78‘6 

1 

*2 

96 0 

40 .. 


4 8 

96 2 






3H7 

39 7 

16 8 : 

4-8 

94 0 

1 0 1 . . 

4-9 

66-7 

33-3 






41-0 

59 0 



loo-o 

. 1 .. 


66 7 

33 3 

86 08 

14-9 




r)0'4 

49 6 

•03 

•02 

98 3 

1-2 1 .. 

•5 

16'7 

83-3 

21-9 

781 

^ ^ 



/i3-3 

4.VI 

i 1 

1 2 

88 9 

1 3 1 .. 

9-8 


100-0 



• j 



4.) 9 

53- H 


•08 

93 6 

20 1 

39 

17-2 

82-8 

1000 





74 H 

*23 7 

i 

1 1 

92 7 

18 1 .. 

2‘.> 

4 2 -9 

67’1 

100-0 





, 77 2 

•2‘2 7 

1 

08 

9‘2 3 

3 4 

! -OG 

13 








«(> 2 

32 8 

' -9 

•02 

93 8 

4 3 1 . . 

19 


100-0 

100-0 




• 

4 3 y 

r>7 0 

1 < 

1 

% • • 1 


92 02 

8 0 1 . . 


33-3 

6G-7 






46 4 

1 48-7 

1 

3 Hi 1 11 

91 6 

1 9 

: -041 3 4 
! 1 

24 5 

76 6 

84-9 

1609 




CURISTIAKS. 




Eurm^'ans 
and Eura- 
BiauB. 


c3 
§ « 
la 


4 


Natives. 


6 

■B 

I ® 


Other*. 



Canto 


Under the four great castes the Hindus range themselves as follows, and 
prove how small an item in this district those styled the 
twice-born ” are 


— 

Mules. 

Foutaios. 

Total, 

Proportion of 
Number of 
Foma lei to 
100 Males. 

Proportion 
to tbo 
Hioda 
Population. 

nrithiniuiH ... 

18,001 

17,084. 

35,088 

94 9 

2*3 

Krtliatnyij^t 

2,7(;;I 1 


5,411 

95 9 

0*4 

Vaisvu'i (IdioUios) .. ... 

l5,;u)8 ! 

i:t,720 

29,118 

891 

1‘9 

^Sutlrurt 

755,788 

712, 1'JU 

1,408,287 

94‘3 

95-4r 


791,1153 i 

745,951 

1,537,904 

94‘2 

100 


Qf the JJrahmans a rather large number are employed in Government 
service, but the bulk of them are cultivators. The following 

DraUinan*- , ^ 

employments engage the attention of most of the 10,064 per- 
tions of this caste who ai'o occupied ; — • 


(5iltl valors ... ... ... • 


3.3i3 

LoariiuJ and Miiiur Profesaions.I, 

••• ... 

2,963 

Pri)p(*rty ... 

... ... 

954 

(luvcrimu'ut St'rvicP^ ••• 

... ... 

836 

IVTsonal StTvico.,. 

»•« . . 

7«0 

1 ' iipruductivo ... ... 


534 


The Kshatriyas form a* mere handful of the people, and, as out of the 
K.kttriy*. I,d70 who are occupied, 920 are agriculturists and laborers,. 

, and only 67 come under the heading “Military,” while 160 

of their number trade, they can hardly bo termed in this district a caste. of 
warriors. 



REM,AUY. 


20);{ 


'The Chetties are beat known aa Komatiea in Bellary, ami are not very 
ciMttiN. plentiful. They are pretty evenly dispersed over the taluqs, 

and nearly all of them follow their own callinjj of •trade. It 
is curious to note that these people form a very small entry under tlio head 
of “ Unproductive. They are thrifty and well-to-do, and seem averse to laying 
aside their work and retiring on their 8aving.s. 

i ' 

The Sadras are ranged under the followinjj: nrinclnaT 

Sudras. , . * ^ • 

heads : — 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Voll4lara (A^riciiUuriats) 
Idaiyara (Sheplicrds) 

Kammalaii TArtisaas) 

Kanakkan (Village Accountants^ 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 

Vannian (Laborers) 

Kusavan (Potters) 

Satani (Mixed CastoH) ... 
Sombadavan (Flshcr.s) 

Shanars (Toddy men) 

Ambattiiu (BarbtTs) 

Vannan (Washermen) ... 

Othors 

Pariahs 


Total . 





1 5 oj portion 

Fropojtion 


Ftniuk'fl. 

Total. 

of Fonmlcs 
to l(t0 

to the 
Ilinilu 1\>. 




Malt'S 

)>ulatiiin 

170,177 

1 

;157,7U 

327,921 

92-8 

21 '3 

112,011 

104,709 

210,750 

93 5 

14 1 

13,017 

12,091 

25,108 

92 9 

10 

38 

25 

03 

05-8 

0 004 

40,850 

38,4(;5 

.71VB5 

. 94 2 

5-2 

10,;'v23 

10,074 

20,397 

97-0 

13 

5 2‘U 

4,81.9 

10,070 

92-9 

0 0 

33,1)51 1 

31,K(;2 

05,313 

95 3 

4-2 

UO,H25 

134,777 

275,002 

957 

18 0 

7,789 

7,301 


93 7 

10 

9,905 

9,05 1 

18,059 

91 1 

1 2 

15,400 

iLCdl 

30,011 

91-9 

1-9 

90,797 

85,703 

1 70,500 

9 1 4 

11-5 

105,954 

101.234 

207,188 

95 5 

13 5 

755,78*1^ 


1,408,287 

■Jlo 

95-4 


The above table is so cluar and minute that it calls for no remark, save 
that the fisherman caste occupies itself in this district, aa In 

Fiibertnen. , * ^ 

Cuddapah, ^vith alien pursuits. The bulk of them are culti- 
vators and laborers, but a good number are in domestic service^ Many of 
them are apparently educated, as the minor professions and Government 
employ, and even the learned professions are in part filled by them. 


Vellalars, Idaiyars, Fishermen, and Pariahs absorb GO O per cent, of the 
Sudra class, and their principal occupations are noted below. 
Cultivation of the land is the ruling passion, except with 
the Pariahs, who get their living any how they can. ® 


Vellblan. Ao, 


, 

VflUhis. 

M.'iiy.trH 

Fisht-nJnn. 

I’anahs. 



(S}|* |)lit>r(I't). 


Percentage of male population 

637 




having employment ... 

G2-9 

597 

61-8 

PorHOnal service 

1-4 

1-9 

40 

5-3 

Trade ... 

3 2 

12 

•8 

•• 

Cultivation 

1 4!‘ 9 

40-5 

36 7 

18'4 

Dress 

1 0 3 

4-0 


148 

Pood 

0 2 : 

3 3 



Labor 

5-9 

9'9 j 

147 j 

186 

Property 

0 3 

t 

•1 1 


1 


In the subjoined table the number and proportions of each religious 
^ ^ persuasion in each Hindu caste are shAwn. In this district 

w Mch costo. * * /• 1 T I * 

a majonty of the Brahmans are VisuNik worshippers. 
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1 

1 

t 

Castcfl. 

s 

‘3 

}Z 

'3 

a 

CO 

o 

S) 

a 

Other Hindus. ! 

1 

1 

oO 

.5 

0 

C9 

w 

1 

T3 

a 

« 

*3 

'o 

H 

Peb 

1 

f/l 

(ENTAO 

1 

1 

> 

E ON TJ 
JOLUMN 

1 

IB PeBC 
8. 

3 

1 

1 

5 

ad$iN 

r 

m 



IT),! 11 

10,058 

.. 

1 

.. 

18 

35,088 

43-9 

60-0 


•003 


•06 



2,000 

«i,2<>*> 

1 

01 

14 

50 

5,411 

30-9 

00-2 

•02 

17 

•3 

•9 


Uhcttli'B 

i.Mi: 

15,717 

51 

172 


31 

29,118 

520 

471 

•2 

•6 


•1 


U'dltilur 

l.)0,07'J 

157.050 

! 13,275 

309 

601 


327,921 

4f 8 

470 

4 0 

•1 

•2 



IdiiiyiirH 


00,018 

017 

590 

100 


210,750 

07-5 

31 9 

•3 

•3 

•05 



Kaiiinialau 

lO,.^)^ 

5,807 

1 122 

1,001 

10 

2 

25,108 

77-7 

16-2 

•6 

6-6 

•04 

•oi 


Kaunkkiiu 

24 

5‘) 

' 




03 

38-1 

01 ‘9 






RHikiiliir 

4:i..‘i:ii 

50,007 

1 4,750 

198 

33 


79,315 

54-6 

391 

GO 

•3 

•04 



Vanniun 

10,007 

3.050 

1 0,088 

12 



20,397 

49-4 

17-8 

32-8 

•06 




KuMiivan 

4,721 

4.050 

: 708 

11 



10,070 

40-9 

46-0 

7-0 

•1 




Sutani 

4 2,105 

10,075 

12,021 

208' 

183 

05,3 1 3 

64 -0 

16-3 

IS 4' 

•4 


•3 


St‘mhii<la\un 

05,011 

177,217 

, 11 

2,021 

112 


275,002 

34 7 

04-3 

•004 

10 

•04 



Shannun 

5,(;4H 

9,270 

1 5 

101 



15,090 

37-4 

fil 5 

•03 

11 




Atnluittjin 

5,008 

12,105 

! 858 




1 8,959 

31 2 

04 -3 

4-5 


• ♦ 



Viinniin 

17,502 

12,058 

1 200 

471 



30,011 

57 0 

40 1 

•7 

1-6 




( itlirra . . 

05,8.3 1 

99,101 

■ 0,557 

3,420,2,001 

41 

1 70,500 

37 02 

501 

37 

1-9 

i-2 

•oi 


rmiuh . . 

102,540 

85,807 

11,559 

1 o,7o: 

j 457 

2 

207,188 

i 49-5 

41- 1 

5-6 

3-3 

•2 

•001 


Total .. 

717,777 

712,215 

57,110 

10,82b 3,554 

327 

1,537,9041 48 6 

4G-3 

3-8 

11 

•2 

•02 


« 

• -• 

ft 













Tlio MiilioinocliUl.s of flic district arc distributed under 

Mahomedanfl. 

i ho following classes : — 


! 

Mule.s. 

Fomuh'S, 

Total 

Fopulaliun 

Lnbbays 

Ib2 

187 

819 

.Moplabs 

/ 

8 

10 

Aral)s .... 

i) 


0 

Slieiks ... 


40,222 

H8,57H 

Synd 

b,r)7a 

^H18 

12,81)2 

Patbans 

3,b()0 

2, HOI 

5!h01 

^T<>^}luls 

722 

nbdd 

1,291 

Gtlier Malnnnedans ... 

12,77P 

11,007 

21,380 

Total 

bb,r):jl 

I ta.iw 

127,788 


Oooupaliona. 


Of tho total male population (860,173), 61*6 per cent, 
follow some employment, of which details are hero given. 


Major Ili'iidinga. 


Minor llradingH. 




Ksioual 


r (Jovt-Tiimoift Sorvico (Civil) 

\ I do. (Military) 

J Learned profeasioiis 
Minor do 


Doiuestio... 

Cornineroial 


Personal Service 
( 'Traders^, ... 

* ( .Conveyers 


Ap;ricullural 


Indnstrial 


.. Cultivators 
f Dress wr,. 

Lo<h 1 

Metals ... 
.Construct ion 
Hooks 

Hoiiselu'ld Goods 
^ CombuBtiblee ... 


^ r Labort'ra .. 

Indefinite and non-pro- I Property... 

ductivc ^ ) Unproductive 

( Others .. 


Total ... 


Nninhor of 
PersonB. 

Number of 
l'« TsouB under 
ouch Major Head. 

Propor- 

tions. 

8,432 


0*4 

8,807 


0-4 



0*2 

7,713 

15,873 

0-9 


31,911 

3’7 

21M10 

3*4 

2,i.')r> 

1 

31,571 

0*i 

1 

273,828 

81-9 

45,273 

5 2 

7,901 


0*9 

j 4,599 


06 

: 4,818 


0-6 

147 


0'02 

3,094 


0*4 

: 202 

, r- 

66,094 

0-08 

! 94.,9.’>2 

11*0 

; 3,056 



1 10,865 


1*2 

1 2,282 

1 

111,155 

0-3 


1 530,432 

61*6 


i 
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^ Government Service, in the civil department, is mainly 

SerrlM, following closSOS. Out of 3,432 80 

employed, there were of — 


Brahmama ... 

• • . • •• • 


836 

Mahomedans 

• • • • * • 


823 

Vollalars 

• • k « • » t 


524 

Fishermen 

ft • * » » • 



374 

Parlliha 

k. ftkft 


254 


leaving but few to divide amongst the other castes. In the military branch, tho 
same classes are prominent, with the exception of tho Brah- 
mans. There are 3,307 military and police, and of these 

there are of— 


Military. 


Mahomedans 

998 

VelUlara 

58.) 

Fishermen 

497 

Europeans and Eurasians ... 

354 

Pariahs 

r.. • .*. m 


• • # 

The number of Europeans is lower than the normal average, tfio census 
being taken at a time wlicn the European regiment had left for England, and 
before the arrival of tho relieving corps. 

•In the learned and minor professions, though there are more Brahmans in 
Learned and minor proportion to their numbers than of any other class, yet in 
profeMiona. district thoy do not absorb those occupations to tho 

extent which is usual. Vcllalars, Shepherds, Satanis, Fishermen, and Pariahs 
are all v^ell represented, and there arc a fair sprinkling of Mahomedans. 

Personal Sorvlco. 

3’7 per cent, of the male population nro 
domestic servants, who are cliiel+y drawn 


Pariah* ... 6,018 

Fiihermen ... 6,618 

Washermen ... 5,433 

Barber* ... 8,336 

“Others'* (Hmdu8)2,437 
Vellalara ... 2,366 


PoHtoral tribes. 2,149 
Mahomodaus... 2,126 
Brahmans ... 760 

Mixed C’asUss. 618 . i • ii 

Weavers ... 511 froiu tlio castcs notcd 111 tlio margin. 


Trade. 


Cultivation. 


About the same proportion of tho people arc engaged in trade. Beside 
the Chcttics, Velliilars, Mahomedans, Shephortls, Slianars, and 
Fishermen combine to swell tho number of traders. 
Cultivators form 31 '9 per cent, of the total male population, and register 
273,828 persons, two-thirds of whom are Vcllalars, .Shep- 
herds, and Boyas(tho fisherman caste in this district). There 
are, however, a good number of Satanis, Pariahs, and Mahomodans, witli a few 
of other castep. 

Industrial pursuits absorb about 7'7 per cent, of tho males. Dress employs 
more than 16,000 Weavers and a few less of Pariahs. Long 
after them, in point of numbers, come tho Sliepherds and 
Mahomedans, and those four classes nearly account for the 45,273 dress pro- 
ducers, thus : — 


Weavers 



. 16,0!»5 

Pariahs 



, 15,634 

Mahomedans 

... 

5,031 

Shepherds 



. 4,404 


Total ... 

, 41,164 


67 
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Food. 


The food purveyors are very few, only 7,901 in of 
whom there are of — 


# Shepherds ... ... ... ... ... 3,708 

Others ... ... ... ... 1,482 

Scarcely any Pariahs come under this heading. 

Metals employ 4,599 of the people, all but 734 of whom 
V'"* are artisans, that most conservative of all th^ castes. 

Construction’* has generally most artisans under its heading, but in this 
district, outof 4,818 so employed, only 1,072 are artisans and 

CoDBtruclion. \ i j ^ j j 

3,244 are described as Ctliers.” 3,094 persons supply 
iioueehoidH goods, household goods, 1,920 of whom are potters and 681 are 


Others,” who also seem to sell books and combustibles. 


Coolies or laborers are 

numerous enough to deserve a 

separate paragraph. 

They are drawn from all the castes, save the Writers, but are 
chiefly recruited from the following : — 

A* * * 

tiaiicrinon 

i -fr 

20,641 

* * I'ariahs ... 


19,716 

Otlatrs 

... 

.l;3,G89 

Mahomedann 

... ... ... ... ... 

11,690 

Slu'pliords 


11,135 

Veil Alar 8 ... ... 

... 

10,050 


It is not often that so many Mahomodans are laborers, especially as in this 
district; very few are holders of property. It must bo remembered that the 
district was, for some centuries, under Mahomodan rule before we obtained pos- 
session of it. 

The unproductive column, though headed by the Satanis, has a good 

indoAnitraud non-productive. ^astcs figuring in it in rather higher 

2,912 oihors ... 1,198 proportions than is usual. Out of 10,865, 

Varifths... ... 1,429 Mahomodans . . 995 . . ^ ^ 

Veiiaiars ... 1,398 ■ FiMhormon . . 0.32 tliose marginally noted hold the foremost 

BbepLorda ... 1,1GU [ iiruhitiana ... 534 , 

place. 

,, ’^Tho holders of property are 954 Brahmans, 540 Vellalars, ’ 

• 328 rishormon, 344 Pariahs, and 302 Mahomedans, with 

’ some few others. 

58 per cent., or 38,80/^ of the male population of the Mahomedans, are 
entered ns having wmo employment. The bulk of them are enlisted in the 
occupations detailed below : — 





PkRCENTAOE KMn.OVKD FN THR 


• 

Total 










— 

I’on'out^gfN 

Military' 
tSoi V iw. 






% 

omi)k)yod. 

Tra4e. 

Cultiva- 
‘ tion 

Drtrtw. 

Personal 

Sorvicp. 

Laborert. 

Liibbajs 

61 0 


71 

51-6 




Maplnha 

85 7 



857 




Arabs... 

83 3 



33-3 


^0*0 

• •• 

Sboikfi 

58-3 

i-6 

4-3 

18-2 

6.5 

8*3 

18*6 

Syn^... 

55-9 

1-8 

3-4 

19-3 

3.3 

2*3 

15-7 

^Patbaas 

.52*4 

6 4 

31 

15-2 

20 

3*5 

16*6 

Moghuls 

54-8 

3 7 

3-5 

14*4 

4*9 

4 1 

16*9 

Other Mahomodans ... 

_ . ^ / 

60-6 

02 

2-9 

1 

200 

14*8 

8-2 

107 
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^omewhat lees that the average proportion, or 4 per cent, of the popula- 
Bdaoaaon. tioD, Can read and write, and are arranged as follows 




FomaUia. ^ 

Hindns... 

63,180 

218 

Mahomedans ... 

3,7ir 

124 

Buddhists 

> • . . * . / 7 

2 

Christians 

!. 1,745 

513 


Total . 08,719 

857 


According to this table, Mahomedans are proportionately the most ignorant; 
Of the few Jains, about one in three are instructed, and the Christian schools 
in this district must be good, for a very large proportion of tho Christians can 
read and write. 


HinduB . . 
Mahomc'dana 
EuropcaiiH and Ku 
Native Christ iann 
Buddhists 
OiIkts, . . 



fJrOHH Topll. 

latum. 

Nunilu'r iiMe 
to nuul iiiul 
MUtl'. 

IM^oportiuii 


1,531,223 

52,010 

IT 


127,783 

q.31l 


rasians 

2.110 

1,787 ’ 

81 0 • 

« 

3,35 r 

t 711 

21-3 


327 

107 

32-7 


128 : 

8 

0-3 

Total . . 

l,G0H,0()t> 

00,570 

•1 2 


KURNOOL. 


This district covers an area of 7,358 square miles, and is divided into eight 
Extent and political taluqs. Tt Contains also an iridcpeudent Nabob, whoso ter- 
ritory is called Banagauapally. Kurnool and Kainbam are 
its two Municipal towns. 

The preliminary and final census enumerations were taken on tho prescribed 
Preliminary and Anal and wcro Carried out mostly by tho landdioldcrs 

enumeratious. (Rcddics) and accouiitants (Karnams) of tho villages. Tho 

Differencei in the cen. difference betwcoD thc numbers of the population as reported 
•oireiaita, Collcctor of tlio district, and as tabulated in tho 

Census Office, amounted to but 3,572, or ‘4 per cent. Tho total was 959,640 
according to the Head Oftice, as opposed to 956,008 of the Collector’s totals. 

The houses counted 205,884, but of these 5 percent., or 11,111, were unin- 
habited. Their description is specified below, and it will be 
seen that tiled roofs are very rare in Kurnool. Terraced 
houses are as common in the district as in Bollary, and for the same reasons. 


HoasM. 



Number of 
HoUBOfl. 

Proportion 

Terraced ... 

%,75l 

470 

Tiled 

154 

•08 

Thatched 

... 107,308 

52-2 

UnspociBed ... 

1,581 

•72 


Total ... 205,884 

100 


The inhahitanta to a house averaged 4-9, and the table which follows 
showB how many occupied each description of house in {||]e several taluqs 
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Taluqi. 

Averaob Number op Persons to bach op thb Ihhajiitxd Hpii^ii, 

Ttimicod. 

TUod. 

Thatuhod. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Raraalk6ta ... ••. ... 

5-7 


6 7 

11 0 

67 

Kambam 

60 

7 4 

3 2 

7*5 

86 

Patticonda ... 

6*6 

3 0 

4‘6 

8 3 

6*4 

Nandikotkur ... 

6*6 


4*6 

9*7 

6*2 

Nandial 

5-2 

. . . 

40 

7-7 ^ 

4 6 

... 

58 

6 6 

4-5 

13 

62 


4*9 

•. . 

4-9 

... 

49 

Markapur 

5 1 

... 

6 4 

10-3 

6*3 

Sauaganapally 

5*9 

... 

36 


6*0 

Total ... 

5*6 

6 1 

43 

7*4 

4*9 


The population shows an enormous increase in the last five years, due no 
inoreane of popuia- doubt to moro correct censusing; 24*5 per cent, more people 
now inhabit Kurnool than are supposed to ha ve^ done so in 
1866-67. The percentage of increase in each taluq is shown in the annexed 
comparative table. The State of Banaganapally does not appear to have been 
ccnsused in 1866. •A^part'of the increase, therefore, is due to the inclusion of its 
populq-tion (45,208). ‘ 


Nos. 

Taluqs. 

Population as per 
Uianqiionnial 
Uotuni of FuhIi 

1270 (IHG6-G7). 

Population 
according to 
the Ut‘nKU8 of 
1871. 

• 

Incroasc. 

Percentage of 
Increase. 

1 

llnmalkota 



118,717 

146,195 

27,478 

281 

o 

Kambam ... 


... 

, 111,287 

123,042 . 

11,755 

10*6 

3 

Patticonda... 



133,586 

173,434 

39,848 

29*8 

4 

Nandikotkur 



82,748 

101,866 

19,118 

231 

6 

Nandial ... 



88,827 

107,320 . 

18,493 

20*8 

6 

Kovilkuntla 



94,017 

98,844 

4,827 

6*1 

7 

Sirwtdl 



63,409 

71,066 

7,657 

12*0 

8 

Markapur 



78,266 

92,665 

14,399 

18-4 

9 

Banagauapally 



... 

45,208 

... 

... 



Total ... 

770,867 

959,640 

188,783 

24-5 


Full particulars as to children and adults, sex and nationality of the present 
population, are embodied in this table. 


IIoi 8KH. 


Poi't NATION. 


Talu<is. 

Inhabited* 

1 

u 

-5 

o 

H 

(’hiJdrt'n, 

Adults. 

Total. 

S3 

'T3 

1 

Christians. 

1 

& 

j 

Toua. 

(M 

k< 

•xS 

§2 

o 

s. t 

i 

Pi 

J 

1 ‘ 

8 

1 

8 

Ramnlkota 

25,780 

3,131 

28,911 

27,897 

23,363 

47,187 


47,748 

75,084 

71.111 

121.472 

24,606 

174 

2 

41 

146, IW 

Kami nun , . j 

84,394 

580 

34,974 

21,486 

18.075 

40,935; 

42, .546 

62,421 

60,621 

110,179 

12,339 

624 



123,044 

Piitticoiula 

3*>,081 

1,392 

33.473 

32,721 

28,25.5 

57.147 


65,311 

89,808 

83,560 

169,801 

13,682 

61 




Nantliknlkur . . 

19,470 

1,797 

21.2G7 

19,3^ 

. 16,0.531 32,919! 

33,014 

52,269 

49,597 

87,532 

14,269 

68 


‘7 

101.W 

Nandml 

23,4 G7 

1,541 

25,008 

19,50^ 

16,506; 35.049; 

36,262 

54,552 

52,768 

92,149 

14,184 

977 


10 

107,330 

Koilkuntla 

1H,9G2 

1,327 

20,289 

IG.739 

14,222 

33,245! 

34,638 

49,984 

48,860 

89,988 

8,0421 

814 




Sirwcll 

U/j38 

1,177 

15,71.') 

12,833 

10,371 

23,4 Ul! 

24,416 

36,249 

34,817 

61,784 

8,615 

767 



n.oM 

Markapar 

17,105 

139 

' 17.244 

17,061 

14,827 

1 30.152 

1 

30,025 

47,213 

45,452 

87.172 

6,004 

489 



•!’!2 

Banaganapally... 

8,97( 

' 27 

9,003 

7,768 

6,097 

1 16,476| 

15,868 

23,243 

21,965 

37,7281 

7,479 

1 



46,90® 

Total . . 

194,773 

1 U,UI 

[205,884 

17.5,3.58 

1 148,2691 315,52oj 

320,488 490,883 

468,757 

847,806 

107,920 

8,856 

1 

68 

969fi» 


^Of the people, 490,883 were inaloH and 468,757 females, in the proportion 
• of but 95'5 women to 100 men. Of the former 175,358 •were 

boys under 12, and 315,525 were adults. Of the latter, girls 
under 10 numbered 1-^8,269, and of adults there were 320 488- 
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The nindus iu Kurnool wcro 8-17,805, or 88 per cent, of 
tlie people, and sliow an Increase of 21 [ler cent; .since last ^ 
cerisns. Classified under their three groat sects they appear as 
follows : — 


t 

No i>f r.T’^ouM 



1()0,7or> 


ViHlimivaitt'S 


4:> 1 i V-' 

[jHgayoiH 

1 

02 . , 

Otliors 


0 [ 


The Sivaites arc here well in advance of the Vishnavaifes, hut the nmnl.er 
of Lingayets is noticeably small in a province wluue Siv.v is the principal deity. 
“OIIkL” may in part consist of smue Hill tribes known as Chentsus, who 
sparsely inhabit the Nallaimila Hills. 

. *Tho Mahoniodaiis innuber lOT.tbJO, and form 1 I'd per cent, of the people, 
counting more by 17 per cent, than they did in ISlbbCM. 
MiAumrdaii*. Nearly all enrolled themselves as Soonei^s. There are but 

2,052 Shia.s and 10 Wahabis, while 0,4()5 are d<', scribed as “ Olliers.” 

Of the Christiams nearly all are natives, and the converts to Uoman 
XJatholicism form the majority. There are, no Kuro])ean 
Chruiiaoii. niilitary in the Kurnool district, which accounts for the 


pauedty of Europeans. 


— 


1 t. 1 

1 Kolimn 
! CaibuliCH. j 

IVctCM* 

Inhtn. 

Tut.il 

Kuropoaiis 

Is^ativo C8ll'l^0uIl:s 
Olliors 


12 

. i 2,271 

1 

28 

7i 

1,878 

11 

•40 

100 


T.>tal . 

. 1 2,8h:^ 

I.IHO 1 :i,y'>5 



Only two Jains were registered, and they in tho Ramal- 
J«iM. taluq. There wcro but 58 subscribers to “ Other 


religious creeds. 

The usual table, exhibiting the proportion of people following 
gious belief in each taluq, is entered below . 


cacti reli- 


lllNPbS. 


HI AlHTMl 



_ 

__ 

- 


— 


— 

1 Ktll'>)n aii8 1 


1 

1 


i 

1 








c 1 '"'d 1 

Niitn 

( S j ( ItluTH ' 

g 1 


1 







1 ^ j ] 


1 

^ 1 i , 

-- ; 

4 * 

T) 1 

1 

Taluqs. 




tr 



1 

5^1 ' 


''i 

1 

T» 1 

« 1 

i 

i 



g 




•6 ^ ^ 1 

0 

1 '-5 1 

« ' 

^ I 



P 

00 

■X 

a 

’ll 

(T 


" 3 1 1 1 

g 

% j Cl ' 


£ 

M 


1 

> 

ti) 

.S 

4 

a 

'S 

hC I 

^ 1 H J 1 o 1 


£ 'l^i 

' 




! 

a: 

sJ 

o 

r/j 

L 

^ 1 

r 





i 

HamalakiSta 

:i.v2 

03-5 1 
6(i*4 ' 
(.3-2 

t‘2 

I'l 

98'0 

3 

1 2 

2 0 

i -02 

1 [ 

1 7l 11 0 59 01 

HO 4 

G.t 1 1 

19 6 ' .. 
3G 6 1 . . 

100 

001 

03 

Kamljum . 
I’attikonda 

43.5 1 
31)-7 

■004 

001 

•02' 4 

1 


30 I 7 OO 30 0 

4 V ' 100 

1 i 

31 1 

GH 9 ; . . 

100 


1 ’ i 

1 007' 

Kaiidikotkur 
Kaiidittl . . 

4S 2 
4‘J 0 

61 5 
40 7 

1 ’^4 
ill 

•2 

1 ^ 
|07 8 

3 3 

1-3 

•7 

2 008 
•7 

8 3 

1 

•o' OO’Oi 50 0 
•7' 1 lOO 

72 9 
37 4 

271,.. 
(>2G j .. 

•• i 
*• 1 


^OOO 

Koilkuntla 

Sirweil . . 
Markapur 
Battaganapally . . 

1 Total . . 

53'5 
68'7 
60 2 

47 4 

4ti 5 

41-3 
48 4 
52 4 

1:: 

1 -OOG 

01 

li 

•2 

' 08 6 

94 -OG 
20-0 

8G 4 

1 

i '• 

3 0 100 .. 

78-1 . •• 
6-3 100 j .. 

97 8 
2f) 7 

2 2* . . 
73 3 '* .. 

. . 1 . . 



1 

! 

1 . . 

461 

64-3 

' '2 

! 

•4 

92 2 

. 

ji. 

1-01 

1 

6 9 19 0|51 0 

■ i „ 

pw 

37 5 j . . 

100 

0002 

•006' 
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DISTRICT STATISTICS. 


□ indog. 


According to casto divisions the Hindus, including 
Native Christians, were 851,446 strong, and are arranged in 
the order following : — 


C&sies. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Females 
to 100 
Males. 

Froportios 
to the 
Uindo 
Population. 

Brahmans (Priestly Caste) 

12,925 

13,018 

25,943 

1020 

30 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) ... 

1,1 :S8 

1,053 

2,191 

92-6 

0*3 

Clxitt ios (Traders) 

18,909 

17,902 

36,811 

94-7 

4*3 

Vellulars (Agriculturists) 

124,092 

120,431 

244,023 

97-0 

28'7 

Idaiyars (Shephci'ds) ... 

4it,U5 

47,28(3 

96,431 

96'2 

11*3 

Karnmalari (Artisans) ... 

7,103 

6,8(34 

14,027 

9f5-8 

17 

Kanakkaii (Writers) ... 

10(3 

116 

222 

109-4 

002 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

13,508 

12,537 

26,045 

92-8 

3*1 

Vanniari (Cultivators and Laborers) ... 

1,182 

1,173 

2,355 

99-9 

(r3 

Knsavan (Potters) 

5,7(35 

5,534 

11,299 

96*0 

1*3 

Salani (Mixed Castes) 

7,984 

8,306 

16,290 

104*0 

1-9 

Senibadttvan (Fishermen) 

55,092 

51,909 

107,001 

94-2 

126 

Shanau (Toddy-drawarsl 

8,121 

7,852 

15,973 

96-7 

P9 

Ambattan (Barbt'rs) 

7,819 

7,464 

15,283 

95*5 

1*8 

Vannan (Washermen) ... ... * 

12,714 

11,078 

24,692 

942 

2-9 

Others 

32,0(39 

30,(307 

63,836 

93-9 

7*4 

Pariahs 

76,940 

72,084 

149,024 

98 7 

17*6 

Total ... 

435,272 

416,174 

851,446 

95*6 

100 


By this it is apparent that only among the Brahmans, Writers, and Satanis 
do the females register in excess of the males, duo no doubt 
to the employment of high caste men as enumerators, who 
wore probably too tine gentlemen to visit the hamlets of the inferior castes. 

The Cultivating Castes here known as Kapils snidBeddis 
are, as is ever the case in the north, the preponderating 
lenient, and account for 28*7 per cent, of the people. 

Of Kshatriyas there are but a handful, and the same remark applies to the 
Warrior oiosH. Vaimians, but the fisher and hunting castes are very strong, 

VrlUlais .. 2H7 , T 1 • 1 ^ . 1 . 

.. 113 as are also the Idaiyars, and when the rariahs too are 


Sox 


VolIiUrfi. 


Kinht'niu'n 

I’linitlirt 


12 n 


Total 


17 /) reckoned up, 70*1 per cent, of the whole population are dis- 
7 ^ posed of among these four classes. 

The Brahmans in this part are a well-to-do body, for 25* 1 per cent, own 
nr^i.tnHDs and chou J^fop^^rty, 17 per cent, follow the learned and minor profes- 
sious, and about 10 per cent, are engaged in cultivation. 
Of the Chetties, out of 66*2 per cent, who are employed, 52 per cent, are traders, 
and 11 pg: cent, agriculturists. 

The Fisher caste in Ktfrnool, as in the neighbouring district of Bellftry, 
are probably Bbyas, and engage mostly in cultivation and 
manual labor. Many live in the jungly parts of the 
district. 

comprise 7*4 per cent, of the population, and include the Hill 
tribes of the Nallamala Llills, who do not come e 

casto heading. 

The numbers o& each caste under their religious heads are detailed in the 
uehrV aljstract given over leaf. 


FishorniAn. 


“ Others’ 


Othtr Hindoi. 
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1 


PbRCINTAOB CAU’ILAIBP ON 

Prkckuinu Cou mns. 

THV 

CaatM. 

1 


1 

'•7i 

i 

•a 

> 

1 

« 

>. 

to 

i_. 

« 

a 

.9 

a 

5 

i 

1 

a 

o 

H 

J 

3 

> 

J 

a 

J 

> 

f i 
1 ' 

t . 

3 

a 

O 

^ i 

[ Brahmans . . 


20,690 

6,334 

2 

17 


25,943 

:o7 

20 0 

■008 

//' 

/ ( 

j Kahatriyaa - . 


748 

1,421 


22 


2,191 

34 1 

64 9 

•04 

rO 

• ■ 1 

! Ohottiea 

. . • « 

26,419 

10,361 

13 

10 

* 8 

36,811 

71-8 

28 2 

03 

•02 • 

j VolHilart 


153,266 

89,311 

1,009 

488 

420 

244.523 

62 7 

36 0 

•4 

2 

i 

1 Idaiyar* 


60,368 

36,621 


406 

36 

96,431 

62 6 

37 0 


•4 

03 ' 

1 Kainnialan . . 


12,763 

1,266 

1 6 

3 


14,027 

9 10 

9 0 

•03 

02 

.. 1 

1 Kanakkan . . 


162 

60 

1 .. 

10 


222 

730 

22 5 


4 5 

1 . 1 

1 Kaikalar 


9,668 

16,416 


2 

, 39 

26,045 

36-8 

63-2 

{ * 

•008 1 I 

j Vaiuiian 

• . 

1,806 

649 




2,355 

76 7 

23 3 



1 j 

1 Kiwavan 


6,312 

6,967 


20 


11,299 

47 0 

52-8 

1 

2 

1 

1 Hatani 

« 

8,832 

7,162 

280 

IG 


16,290 

64 2 

44 0 

1 ^ , 

•1 

I 

’02 

1 Seml)ttdaTan . 


46,565 

61,211 

1 

172 

29 

107,001 

42 6 

67 2 

; 001 

.>> 

1 Shau^n 

1 Ainhattan . . 


6,163 

3,331 

10,187 

11,922 


33 

30 


15,973 

15,283 

34 1 
21 8 

65 8 
78 0 

1 •• 

•2 

■2 

' •• 

1 ■ ■ 

' Vaiinan 


9,786 

11,883 


24 


24,692 

39 6 

60 3 


•1 

•7 

1 -001 

1 Otht/rs 


39,649 

23,210 

23 

417 

1 

1 63,336 

62 6 

36 7 

04 

1 rariaha 


67,159 

87,189 

2 

1,666 

3.108 

1 149,021 

39 2 

59 6 

1 OOl 

J'!.. 

I 


Total . . 

460,766 

382,149 

1,335 

3,266 

3,64 1 

i 

j 851,44(> 

64'J 

•14 9 


■4 

i 5 

1 


Tho MahomedaiiB in Kurnool arc divided into tlio following classes', and 
UkbomsdiDii. %eem to call for no special remark ; — 


Labbays 

Arabs... 

Shdika... 

Synds... 

Pathans 

Moghuls 

Ofchcra 


Total 


MhIor. 

FemaU'R. 

Total. 


3 

5 

8 


7 

7 

14 


35,231 

33,817 

00,048 


(>,2U 

5,054 

11,805 


3,021 

2,001 

5,922 


807 

757 

1,504 ; 


10,135 

0,337 

10,472 

% 

55,445 

.V2,478 

j 107,023 



As before shown, tho total male population of Kurnool numbers 490,883, 
and of these 66-8 per cent, follow some employment, as is 
here detailed. 


Occupation, 


. 

Major HoadingB. 

Minor HoadmgH. 

Numhor of 
MaloB 
omployod. 

Total ondor 
ouch Major 
lload. 

1 

Proportiem. | 

1 

f 

j Professional ...• ... < 

Governmout Service (Civil) 

Do. (Military) ... 

Learned Professions 

Minor do. 

990 

3,030 

773 

3,688 

8,487 

20,657 

20,679 

128,353 

63,240 

1 

02 

0-6 

0-2 

0*7 

! DomeBiic 

Personal Service 

20,657 

4-2 

I Commercial < 

1 ^ 

Traders 

Conveyers 

20,306 

373 

41 

' 01 

1 Agriouliural 

Caltivatorg 

128,353 

26'2 

1 • r 

1 

Indoitrial ^ 

Dress 

Food ... 

Metals ^ 

Constmotion 

Books 

Household Goods 

Combustibles 

35,056 

9,101 

2,220 

3,380 

62 

2,963 

45^ 

71 

I'D 

O'o 

O' 7 

OOl 

06 

0 09 

1 it.- 
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1 


NianbcT of 

'rot.il uiulor 


; MujOl j 

« 1 

1 1 

MiiKir ll(;adiii^.^H 

Mai. H 
cniploy.'d. 

tiiu'h jMujor 
HiMid. 

Proportion. 

1 . (1 

lifil).)rcrs 

1 1 

72,771 I 


U-8 ' 

1 IiiLlcfinilc and imti-pio- ) 

! Pr-opoi’ly 

1 Ik, 31-3 


1 2*C 

I duclivo . ) 

1 1 Jnprodar.hvo 

i ‘),18G 


1 1*^ ; 


Olbi'iH 

1 3,208 

06,598 

07 1 

^ V. 



! 

1 


Total . 

328,014 

j GC'8 


(iovoKuriont Civil Sor- 

T 1(J,* 


Of tlio (yivil Sorvaiits to Goverumcnt, 808 belong to 
those four classes : — 


M JlllOlIK'ilullS 

VrlLilarn . 
1 )i-almian^ 


308 

170 

104 

157 


The Military aiicl Police are recruited chieily from tlio Fislienncn or BcJya 
* cash} to the extent of about onedialf, and when G03 Maho- 

^ nu'dans, 3'i7 l^nialis, and 304 Velhilars* are added to the 

roll, not many rc'inain to be dividcnl among tlie other castes. • 

dhi(} learni'd and minor j)r()fessions are in great part filled, as was lu^foro 
^ _ j j stated, by Brahmans, who compi ise nc^arly half of the total 

number, viz, Satunis and Vellalars, however, come 

\v<'ll to tlio trout ahso. 

IN rsonal service ma ds no remark. As is usually tho'Case, washermen and 
barlx rs arc} numcu'ous, but all c lasse s combine to till this 

l’»'i hdiihI Service. . 

heading. 

Trade' onn)loys 2tbt)71) souls, nearly half of whom are Chc ttles. VelhilarH 
and Malioim.alans also lake kindly to mereantile pursuits, 
while Nk'NOO tradcis aic' mcTc'ly entered as ‘‘ Others.” 

(.kiltl vatioii emphiys PiSj‘>o3, or '2iy2 pen* cent, oi the male population, 
and of these, over four-tilths belong to the following castes, 

CiilmatU'n 

, V iz. : — 


\5 llalar 
Slir|)li('r<ls 

nu'H ... 


... 1(3/210 

.. 15,8! 15 

. . 10,070 

^ 

'h-tal ... 101,371 


Of malc'8 engaged in the industry of dress,” 

3l,t)l7 are drawn from tliese three classes, viz. : — 

ruiivhs ... ... .. ... . I!), 707 

\V5';n (."'H .. .. ... ... . . 7,188 

M:ilu>iiu'(laiis . . ... ... ... 4,(>02 


• The food-suppliers arc for the most jiart shepherds and toddy* drawers. And 
fo,k 1 rnotiiiH and mctuls ” uiul ‘‘constriictioii” employ artisans, almdst to 
coujuucuou. exclusion of the other castes as regards metals, but 

witlnan admixture of 003 persons classed as ‘‘others” in construction, with a 
few Mahomodans aujl V^clhklars. 
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HosMliold good!. 


Of tLo providers of household goods, all, oxcopt 526, arc 
Potters. 


liftborers. 


The laborers or coolies muster in largo numbers, being 
14 8 per cent, of tho male population, and aro drawn chiefly 
from these six classes : — 


Pariahs 

Fifihorinen (Boyds) 
Mahomc'dans 
Velldlars... 
Shepherds 
“ Others ” 


Id, 541 
12, ID 
12,0311 
11,510 
7,()8r) 
7,780 


Total . . 0 > 7 , 741 . 


^The holders of property number 11,343; of those 3,245 aro Brahmans, 
but of Pariahs tlioro aro 2,654 wlio live at liomo at ease. 

Property,'* ^ * 

< and 1,205 are Mahomodans. Tlio unproductive list is 
headed by 2,070 Satanis, who aro beggars by vocatio;!, aiid,l,C74 aro Pariahs. 

1,181 Mahomeduns and 978 Yellalars also live by alms. 3'l)o 

Unproductive. t> i • i • i* • i 

Bralimans in this district do not, to any groat extent, spungo 
upon the charity *of others. 

About tho usual average, or 4 per cent, of the people, can road and write. 

The annexed small table shows tho number of each nationality. 
Mahomedan and Hindu education is at a low ebb in this 
district. 


Education. 


Hindus 

Mahomodans 
Kurop<.'iiiiH and KuraHians 
Native Clirihlians ... 

Buddhists 

Others 

Total 


( 1 n mH 

No, ul)lo* 


Popa- 

to rnftl 

Pro}M)rtio]i. 

lutioii. 

Mini ^^^lt(■ 


8I7,H05 

33.210 

3'9 

107,1120 

‘> 1 .5‘> 

2‘0 

211 

121 

57-3 

3,041 

435 

11 9 

2 



58 



959,040 

1 35,918 

3 7 


CniNGLEPUT. 

This district is sometimes known as tho Jaghire, because it was made over 
to the East India Company by tho Nawab of Arcot in 1763, 
in payment of arrears duo to troops which had bchn lent to 
him on various occiisions. 

Chingleput covers an area of 2,753 sfjuare miles, and is divided into six 
taluqs. It possesses but one Municipal town, that of Conje- 
veram, with a population of 37,327, and includes throe largo 
military cantonments, viz., St. Thomas’ Mount, Palavcram, and Pobnaniallee. 
The census showed the population to be 938,184. It has increased in the^ 
incn>Melii thepopu- though in Chingleput and 

Madurant^am a still higher advance^ is registered, as will 

be seen in the following table \ 

l C9 


Early higtory. 


Political divitiona. 
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ToluqB. 

. 

Population aa 
per Quinqtion- 
nial RoturriH 
of 1866-07. 

Population 
according to 
the CenmiB 
of 1871. 

IncTeaM. 

» 

FeroeoUge 

Increase. 

Sydapot ... 

Trivclloro 

Ponnery ... ... ... ... ... 

Oiiingl^ut 

CJpiiievor^n 

Madurantakam ... 

157,91fi 

139,105 

93,551 

102,076 

154,067 

163,508 

186,404 
149,898 ^ 
104,210 
132,328 
168,030 
197,308 

28,488 

16,733 

10,669 

30,252 

13,969 

33,800 

18-0 

12 6 
11-4 
296 

90 

20-7 

Total ... 

804,283 

938,184 

133,901 

166 


The houses numbered 141,434, of which 7,376, or 5*2 per cent., were unin* 
habited. Thatched dwellings are here the ordinary houses 
of the people, though a good many are tiled. Terraced 
houses arc a rarity. Chinglcputis thickly populated, for the average of persons’ 
to a house was 7, and to a sejuare mile of area 340. 

Avora^e number.of • « aimcxed tablo shows the proportions of inhabitants 
poraouB 10 a house, varioju^ descriptions of houses in the several taluqs. 



Aveuaoe Nl'mhfu or Pkubonh to each of ticb Inhaiuted Houser. 

Taluq 8. 






'I’cnacod. 

Tiled. 

Tliaichod. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Sydapet 

'J'rtvt'lloro 

11-9 

7 1 

G‘2 

110 

67 

7 7 

G-5 

6*9 

19-4 

7*0 

Ponnt'ry 

l)-9 

71 

(>•2 

8‘9 

6-4 

Chingli'put ... ... .. ... 1 

107 

77 

0-9 

21*3 

71 

Cmijt'VtM'ani ... ... ... ... 

rrO 

66 

0'9 

6-6 

6*0 

Maduraiitaknm ... 

U-3 1 

1 

7 4 

7-8 

21-9 

7*8 

Total ... 

9-2 

71 

6 9 

11*5 

7‘0 


The population of the district is distributed over the taluqs as is detailed 


I’arlvcularB of popu 
IhI^ou. 


below, and it may be noted that only in the Conjeveram 
taluq are the women censused as in excess of the men. 



Hot SKM. 





I’olU LATION, 


< 




Uhihln'ii. 

Adultw. 

Total. 


Taluqf). 




Cl 

% 

<h 

>-< 

0 







^ 1 

.a 

d 

i 

1 

1 

a*- 

1 ^ 

"d ^ 

9 tt) 

1'" 

lo 

$ 

*3 

5 

6 

i 

__ 

1 

Pm 

1 

1 

Sviliqirt 

‘^7, HOI 
21. .'<78 

1,7 30 ! 

20,6371 

36,587 

32,207 

1 

, 68,270 

i 

60,340 

03,867 

92,647 

172,134 


007 

22,346; 

i 

26..624 47,312 

46,391 

76,983 

72,916 

147,072 

Poiinny 

10 . 270 ' 

1 ,07.3 

17.310 

I 20,376 

1 18,:J62 

, 32,828 

32,664 

63,204 

61,006 

100,332 

Chinglrput 

18,714 

70H 

1 10,6121 26,466 

2 . 3,700 

41,188 

40,886 

67,663 

64,676 

128,372 

Uonirvi nun 

t!l,08(> 

1 ,800 

26.662 

31,701 

1 20,321' 62,027 

64,897 

83,818 

84,218 

160,068 

MuJutuutakuui. 

2.),17H 


26,U)0 

j 30,480 

3 .), 468 

j 60,973 

61,387 

100,463 

96,856 

191,718 

Tot.Hl . . 

134,07)8 

7,371 

141,431 

' 183,370 
1 

166,602 

292,598 

296,664 

476,968 

462,216 

899,686 




1 

0 

ii 

1 

Boddhists and Jains. 


. 1 

7,974 

6,247 

46 

S 

1M,404 

2,401 

426 




3,496 

376 

7 



3,167 

789 



UAIX 

3,498 

4,462 

18 


168, 05* 

2,666 

2,868 

76 


197.SW 

23,192j 16,166 

147 

S 

mi** 


A few^placos in this district demand a brief notice, as held in es- 
j Religion, pccial reverence by the* Hindu religionists. Clonjevgram 

Conj.Torwn. is the most frequented, and is still a very stronghold of 

Hinduism, with an oilfjr of sanctity little inferior to that of Benares. Thor^ ’ 
in former times, wa< a majestic temple, sacred to Siva, which still exists ia.. 
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perfect preservation so far as the building is conc^ned, but deprived of its 
purity and holiness from its desecration in the Mysore war, when it was occupied 
and consequently defiled by the invading troops. It is still in use*, but the 
Vishnavaito temple has now the most worshippers. The Jains insist that theirs 
wtw formerly the dominant creed in Conjeveram, and some ancient Jain 
sculptures are still to te found, erected when their faith was universal over 
Southern India, or about the 8th century A.D. 

Another place, formerly held in high esteem, is a village called Mahtil5ali- 
puram, where rock temples are still to bo seen sculptured out 
of that imperishable material. These temples, called the 
Seven Pagodas,” are well known in connexion with Southey’s poem of the 
Curse of Kehama, but the little village Mjlhabalipur, or the groat Bali’s city, is 
all that remains of Bali’s ancient town, if such a place over existed. 

The Hindus in Chingleput district numbered 899,680. Tln^ro were 23,192 
Mahomedans, 15,156 Christians, and 147 Jains. Only three 
persons are classed as Others.” ^ , 

The Hindus form 95*9 of )ho people, and may bo classed 
as follows : — 


Nationality. 


Hindus. 


Sivaites 

ViMhnaviiitcH ... 
Liiigayotw 
Other llin<lns... 


Nmulm (tf IN'iwmH, 
4(U,;io7 

27a 


822, OKG 


Proportion 

MG 

48-8 

•OG 

•Oi 

100 


The Sivaites here are numerically the strongest. Only in thoTrivollore 
taluq are the Vishnavaitos in the ascendant, due to tho fact that in the town of 
Trivellore a most famous Vishnu temple is to be found. Tho Lingayets are very 
few, only 542 aro sparsely scattered over tlio district. » 

Mahomedanj. Mahomcdaiis are classed as follows : — 



NuiuIkt of P(ns<mH. 

IVoportion 

Soonecs 

11,004 

GO 4 

Shiahy 

1,788 

7-5 

WahabiH ... 

11 

‘0 4 

Other MahomcdaiiH 

7,432 

32 1 


23,122 

100 


Christians are quite a large body in Chingleput, and are divided into the 
classes entered below. It will become apparent that the 
Native Protestant Christians form a very small body com- 
pared with the Romanists. 


Cbriitiaaa, 




Poinnn 
C'athulu H. 

PruU'sUnts. 

Total. 

• 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Native Christians .. 
Others 

G03 

5-14 

10,517 I 
15 1 

1,487 

1,027 

2G3 

2,020 

1,671 

11,480 

15 


Total ... 

11,679 

3,477 

j 15,150 


The usual statement showing tho proportion of tho jwpulation under each 
religion is given below 
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Hindi 8. 


TuluqH. 


V. V 

S^'iImjh I 
'I'l 1 \< II'IH' 
j I’onii' I \ 

j ( jtiil 
I ( 'dll )! \ < 1 'iin 
I MiKlinunliilviiiri 

I 'I’dliil 




f,l 

, K. l> 
l.i K 

17 11 
171 


1 


q 

:{S s 

.dl 0 

;.i *> 

.y> 1 

. Vi H 


0.0 

002 

'A 

ot 


.C3 

5 


01 

•07 

■o.> 

•001 

o.> 


Mahomedanh. 


o() 


§ 

.07-H 
21 8 
7 .') .) 

2H 2 
0/0 () 
.01 2 

DO 1 


/; 

17 7 
•2 
1 0 
1-0 
2-2 
2 1 


CH 11 I 8 T 1 AN 8 . 


Huroji/inna 

and 

EiiraHians. 


s 


NativoH. 


14 


21 

(1 ! 0 
22 0 
.00 0 1 2.2 2 | 
1 i; 21 Oi 
1.0 2 | 10 0 

22 ' ij 21 2 | 


(17 0 
loo-o 
8.0 f) 
( 1(1 7 
70-0 
00 0 


others. 


_L 


87-4' 

80-4 

78 ' 8 i 

80-r)| 
07-(i: 
00 2 ' 


12-0 
19(1 
21-2 
12 4 
2'4 
9'7 


(18 7 111 G: 8 4 


a 

rt 

CJ 

lOO^O 


-02 

•0071 


•02 


•002 


■0003 


Tlio IHiiJus as rogariJs caste arc thus divided : — 


Cast I M. 


I ( Priests) 

I Kslint i iyas ( \Vai-ri<>rs) 

j ( 'liel 1 it'H ('rraders) 

Vi'lliilars ( A^rieultiirisU) 

Td.'iiyjirs ( SiK'jilK'i'ds) 

Kaiimmlaii (Ait isans) 

1 Kaiiakkan ( Wi’itei’s) 

I Kaikiilar ( Weavers) 

I Vaiiiiiini( Ai 2 'i''<’*‘itiu-ists and Pal><>r 
I In usavan ( Pot lei^s) . 

Sataiiis (Mived (.'as(ts) 
Seiiibadavau ( PislK-riiK'n ) 

Slianan ('rodd y-drawers) 

Atrd/al tan ( Harliers) .. 

Vannan (Washermen) 

( fillers ^ 

Pariahs 


er.s) 


Total ... 


MmI.s 


* lG,ir,.i. 
2 ,(i 32 
K,P ,)7 
‘Jth'ddd 
27,035 
]n,.m 
7 , 5 hO 
IS, Odd 
Od,odO 
d,ss .5 

8 ,Udl, 
7 , 0 ‘ 2 O 
H, 00 d 
4 /. 7 A 
0 , 1 ' 7>7 
2 ,^, 0 (; I 
12 - 2,101 


102,007 


Ci itmli'S. 

d'otill. 

IMiijioition of 
I'cmnlt'H to 
100 Miik'H. 

of Population. 

l(\r,(;7 

32,721 

102 0 

3G 

2,521 

5,1 5G 

950 

'6 

7,1)00 

1(1,01)7 

. 9G'4 

1‘8 

ROjOd 

1 8(),()d() 

98-7 

19-8 

20,172 

,5:-!, 207 

9G'8 

5’8 

I0,dd5 

20,1 i73 

99-9 

2;3 

7,50.5 

15,1G1 

loo-i 

TG 

lH,d7G 

37,009 

9H-G 

4T 

00,785 

184,715 

9G7 

20*3 

3,7 1 4 

7,500 

05- G 

•8 

8,G50 

lG,('>0d 

107 8 

1'8 

7,118 

14,738 

93-4 

IG 

8,284 

10,077 

95 2 

19 

4,541 

‘.>,210 

97T 

ro 

G,d 12 

12,700 

98-2 

1*4 

21,010 

40,083 

95-8 

5'4 

1 ig;(U)3 

238,824 

95'5 

26*2 

440.207 

011,304 

97 2 

100‘ 


With ri'gard to the proportions ol tho sexes, as in Kurnool, it is only in the 
lirulunan, Writer, and Satani or mixed castes that tho women 
1 r.iiwriioin ol sexoa. uicn, tlioiigh, as regards tlio artisans, they are only 

in a minority ot" tliroe. 

'I'liis is the first district in whicli tho Volhilars have not headed the poll. 
Vriiiiinia rmiliha and tarialis uro hero numerically the strongest, then come tho 
old agricultural class called Vannians, wliile t,hird in point 
of numbers are tho Vclhilars. It may bo worth noticing that these throe divi- 
sions of the people appear extensively influenced by their contact with European 
civilization. We do not fimHliem engaging only in agriculture and servile work, 
but imshing well to tho front in the service both of the State and commonwealth. 
The next table sliows tho numbers arranged according to religion under 
each caste, by which it is apparent that, though the Sivaites 
iWiKionof ,-uh.iiHt.. miiiurically the strongest, taken as a whole, yet thal in 

certain castes the worship of Visiisi; is tho preferential cult, notably among the 
ilrahmans and VclhVlars. It is somewhat unusual to find tho Brahmans dn a 
majority who worship VisiiM . Nearly all tho Shepherds are Vishnavaites in 
this dijitriet. ^ 

I 
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s 



rHEl'BDlN« 

roj.i xs'H 








a 



1 


, • 

1 











I 





Castes. 

j 


0) 


J 

S 

- 1 

"3 

a 



•>5 

J 1 


1 

*3 

i 



s ! 

I ; 
« ! 

T 

_G 1 

1 25 ' 
J i 




r 

i; 

' a 

4. 


* 

'A ; 

0 / 

< 

1 

S ' 

t> 1 

J: ■ 

5 1 
C 1 

7S ' 

3 ' 

□ 

ci i 

•c' 

J 


^ I 
1 - ' 

4 ' 

n * 

i 


1 Mmhrrmns 
KHkntnvaa 
1 eiu . . 

I V'ollMiU'w . . 

, IdniyitlM 
{ Kiimmf\lan 
[ K/iniiklcuii 
j K>nkalar . . 
Viifinjun . 
Kuaavan . . 

1 Hiitani 
1 S('mlmd(iviin 
i Shiiflnn 
[ Anihiittan . 

! Vimnan 
I (nlii-i!* 

I I'arialiH . 


Mnhomedans. 


i;h 


I 

1.707 ; . . ! 

! . I . ' 

j 110,700 ' 71 I (•) 

‘.iO.OKl I (i ()7 ' . I 

i , I 

d 1.07 1 I .! 7 H I . . 

lo,’)..')!? I 70 .( 12 .) j j n 

1 i . 

2 . 00(1 i 7 ;l I 2 

l.,2->' I 


30 4H 


0.71 1 

l.'f.OOl) 

10,007 

0.404 

0.21.7 


I 


3.0 1 •; 


21 

• 1,200 

I.IO 

20 


do 

S 


32.721 1 
.7.1.70 I 
10, <107 ' 

l .' lO.^.Ki 

.7.1,207 I 
2o.».7.i J 

I. ),l()l i 
37.00') ' 

IKI. 71.7 
7,700 
Kv.uO.l ' 

II. 7 !S ' 
1'''.077 i 



7.1S1 

.7,2 IS 

1 . 1 7 

03 1 

1 2.700 


23,023 

' 2.7,7 SS ^ 

' 20 1(..3 

.HI : 

lO.O.S.I 

• • i 

1 

132,(»2.7 

j 00,770 1 

. ■ 07 

0,3). 2 ' . , 

2.:H,hJ| 

Total . I 

1(. 1,-307 

;431..7.7S 

dl2 270 

11.171 117* 

'U 1.301 


32 1 
S 1 
(.S 0 

.'ill 2 

.; 0.7 
07 0 ' 
(.2 0 ; 
.0(. I i 
.77 1 ( 
I 

M .7 I 
(-7 0 

.70 0 i 
.7S .7 ; 
K. 0 , 


o7 I , 

01 3 ; 

.11 s ; 

(.1 3 , 
«;7| . 

2 0 I 

37 (»0 

12 <i , I 
12 H j , 

no' . . 
17.) I 
.'lo 7 ' 

11 .1 , 

12 S i 
40 7 : 


01 00 1 
03 


1 


00 

01 


00 r-\ 

1 

2 I 02 
1 

oos . 

00 . . 

I 

.! : 

1 I 

OOO 01 
•3 


00 I 
0(> 3 ! 


'I -1 1 .H 


' The iMiihoiiK'dans arc amin^a'd 
Rood lUiiny Putliaiis for a district so 


.70 0 I 47 7 I 0(» 0.1 I ' 


i.s followa. dliero are a 
far .south as Chin^loput. 


Tiabhays 
MapluUa 
iSyutl.s ... 
)Slioik.s ... 
PailiaiiK 

Othors 


Total 


Mai. s I 

! 

F. Ill'll' ‘1 

'I’.'i ii 

2,010 ■ 

i/j;n 

a/.Mi 

a i 

4 

7 

1,‘207 i 


2,0i0H 


0,000 

io,r,r>i 

1 7(»l 

Oar ' 

l,iOl 

' ir<; i 

UI : 

017 

7:10 

<^S0 : 


11,811 i 

ii;iao 1 

20,201 


It was before noticed that thoro were 475, DOS inale.s of all classes, and of 
these nearly 64 per cent,, or 301/^50, follow the employ- 
ments specified below : — 


Occupatiou 


? 

31ajor Hciidiiif^w. 


ProfeBHional 



Domestic 

Commercial | 

. )Agrioullural 

^ Isdiutrial ..V 




Niinilii 1 of 

d'olnl ini'id 

PrK|i"i1i"'i tu 

Miiioi Hcadliif^rt. 

1 ’i‘rhoii>4 

I'llIK Ijl'll 

t liu Mfili' 


l■tnJdo^ cd. 

( )( < ujiut Kill 

I'l'JMllulKill 

(j()V(.‘j‘nnie!it Service (Pjvil) ... 

1,121 


0.3 

f 3 (i. (^Military) 

4 , 87-4 


10 

Learn e<l Prolesi^ion.s 

1,122 


0 2 

Minor do 

8, .51 7 

15,034 

18 

Personal Scrviec 

« 

12 ,;iG 0 

12,300 

' 2-0 

Traders 

lu ,<)80 


♦ 2 'll 

Conveyors .... 

2 , 8 .iC 

i;i, 83 G 

Ob 

Cultivators 

’ 143 , 2:14 


30 1 , 

Dross ... ... 

13 , 03.5 

2 !> i 

Food 

P 0 ,o ::0 


4*2 i 

Metals 

! 2,037 


oi; 1 

0-0 i 

Construction ... 

4,130 


Books ... 

44 


001 

Household Goods 

3,080 » 


0 G 

Combustibles 

221 

1 44,040 1 

.0 0.5 



70 

r 
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Major 


IndcGnitoand non prCKlucfivo < 

V I 


Minor IlradiugB. 

NuinbtT of 

Cfi ,s()ii6 
uinpluy*‘d. 

'rotjil under 
I’nucijial 
Occupation. 

Ibropor- 1 
tionstothe' 
Malol’c^U'l 
lation, 1 

LnborL'ra 

70/,:,] 


14-8 

Ibopt'rl.y 

• y 


004 

Uiijiroducl ivo ... 

y.cci; 


0-6 

Otliora... 

1 

74,710 

0-3 

! 


Total ... 

:]U4,250 

1 , 63'9 1 


In tho Civil Service of Guvennnont the Velhllar caste are most numerous, 
„ coinnrisiim nearly onc-tliird of the wliolo. Tho followino; five 

■‘'-'0 classes account for tho bulk of the 1,421 persons so engaged 

Vt'lMlnrhi 
Jii’jihiniins 

MalioniLM^TiiH , 

Pniialis . . , 

• V.'Uiniaind 


U\) 

251 

210 

127 

120 


'futal 


1,1 7G 


The Military and Police, ^^dlO are 4,874 stron^r in this district, which 
ontains three military cantonments, arc for tho most part 


Military. 


drawn from the following classes : — 


Vi'lMlars 
I'ni i.iln 

... 

MiilnciitMlfins 

Vainnnns 


1,501 
... 1,170 

005 
;352 
270 

... 4,570 


ddio learned and minor professions taken together engage the attention 
lourno.i and minor of 9,6;)!) pooplc, of wlioiu tho largest proportion are from 
profossiouH. among tho Writer caste, closely seconded by tho Brahmans, 

'riiese two castes nundicr nearly half of tho.se so engaged ; but there are a number 
of Velliihirs, Vanniiijis, Satanis, and Parialis, who have taken to professions^ 
Of those in learned professions, it is noteworthy in this district, which 
lies near to tho cai)ital, and has been for so many years subject to tho toleration 
and fairplay which characterl.ses the British rule, tliat although tho Brahmans 
still prrdominate, tho next -^most numerous class are tho Pariahs, then the 
Velhdars, t5atanis, and Vannians. 


Vomonad sorTic«. 


Personal service calls for little remark. The Barbers, 
Washermen, and Pariahs mainly furnish this column. . 


Trftd»« 


The traders in Chingleput district are 10,980 strong, and 
these throe classes send out tho largest number of merchSuits*^ 

Clu'itios ..| ... 3,170 

Vollalara 2,057 

Malioineda|^a 
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C(>nT<^yer»< 


CttUitfttion. 


Vi'lliilars, Vanniaus, and Pariahs arc plentiful amon^ the 
conveyers. 

Cultivation onpai^es *10*1 per cent, of the busy population, 

or t43,3.‘]4 in all. Of these there are of — 

» 

Vamiiims ... ... ... ... ... ... tlA'U 

YdhiUrs ... >t‘Jor,U 

P:il‘K:h.H ... ... . ... ... ... ^ . 


lifthiirora. 


Thi'so three are very stronji;, so far as numbers j;o, but Hrahinaiis 

proportionab'ly cultivate' extenslv(‘ly ; indeed in this district two-lhiids of t!ie 
Hrahinaus are cultivators, so are most of tin* Kshatriyas, and notahly a <;re it 
many Chetties and Writers, The only castes who do not hiry. ly, in proportion 
to their numbers, fill this column are the Fi.^hermen, llarbers, and Washers. 

Ihes.s is provided by tin' Weavers mostly, more tlian 10,0t)n of whom are S(» 
enji;a^’('d. Metals and construction absorh nearly all the 
able bodied of the artisans^ though a jj^ood^many Velhilavs 
and Vannians are also el)n^tructors, probably en^m^^ed a.s road-mulvers. The 
Potters and Otkeu's ” cliielly jirovidi' the household <j;oods. 

laiborers hen^ are di'awu fmm the Pariahs first, hy a lar<;’e majority 
Vannians, Others, and Velhilars make up in great part the 
rtist. 

There are oidy 219 wl)o live on property, SO of whom arc' Prabmans, SI 
Velhilars, 2d Sln'phc'rds, IS K.shatrivas, the same inimher of 
Vannians, 20 i^lahomedans, and 17 Satanis. 

Hut if the Hralnnans head tlio list of the rich, they are muehjnore than 
l)al:ince(l by thc'ir number of poor. 025 of them are unprodue- 
enp.oducevo. Satanis. Tlic^se two classes form more; 

than half of tliose who are entered in this column. 

Education has made great strides in Chingleput, com- 
pared with most districts ; S per cent, of the pi^ople read and 
write, or 74,492 in all. 

The Hindus and Native Cluistians the lowest percentage us regardn 
education, but the ])rop<trtion8 are shown l)elow : 


Hindus ... 

Malioniodons ... 
IburopcanH and Eurnsiaii.'^ 
Native ClinsOiLiis 
BnddhiaU and Jains ... 
Others ... 


Total .. 


1 

Ntiriilior i>r ; 

1 

nr(jt<« roi>u- i 

latKtii, 1 

IVop.,rtion. : 
tu rt ( 1(1 and j i 

1 

■wiite. j 

1 

BOO.GHO 

08,700 

7*G 

2a,U>2 

2,401 

10-7 

a,ci7G 

2,480 

077* 

1 11,480 

777 

G 8 

1 147 ! 

3 1 

20 

01 7 

1138,184 

74,tyi: 

" 1 
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s 


NORTH ARCOT. 


I’lio itrca of this district covers 7,180 square miles, and it includes nine 
KU 0 .it ana political taliKjS mill 13 zoruindary estates, of which Calastry and 
Karv(diiiag<far are the largest, Ito^vns two municipalities, 

vi^., Vellore and Wallajah. 


The population according to the census numbered 2,015,278, and the 
houses :!20,8tt, wliich gives an average for the whole district 
of 0-4 inmates to a liousi', allowing for 15,744 which were 
d'he annexeil labh^ shows the various averages of inhabitants in 
ddl'ereiit t;du(|s to the diU'erent descri|il ions ot houses. In Vellore taluq the 
average oroccniianls to a terraced building was high, viz., 17‘8. 


Mopiilnt itiri & hoii‘irH 

uni nliiillit 


'I’.llu.l^. 


1 'I't i ru< ( d 

TiImI 

'nui.hMi 

UnkattWTi. 

Total. 

('hitlnor ^ .A g 


r>-r. 

f) 8 

0 0 

1 127 

' 

6-0 

(’liciulriiLrii'i 


i ; 

1 D 

\ T) 

1 10-2 

4t; 

« i *;thii;i]i:tir 

« 

i t; 

(i-a 

•(■2 

5‘3 

43 

(imliiitiim 

. , 

. 8d 

tea 

(■)•() 

5 9 

07 




17-s 

7 3 

7 d 

I0 2> 

7-4 

W:;ll;.iah 


i Ho 

t; 8 

7-0 

ti-f) 

70 

I’l.li.or 


. 7-H 

0 d 

H 7 

1 22'.3 

8'8 

W.'iiitlt'w ash 


1 . i 7 o 1 

1 ^ 

H (> 

1 12-3 1 

8*0 

Ai't’t'l, 


. 1 h 7 

70 

7 0 

! 0 0 1 

7*7 

1 'alnst r\ Zainnulary 


! 17 1 

, 0 2 1 

()'2 

1 H-H i 

0-2 

Kii 1 \ ( 1 ni;i<;giii‘ <lo. 


<; H 

1 7m; 

0-d 

: 8 r, 1 

0’4 

J 'llllLl'aiHMv'’ do. 


d 7 

1 t; 2 1 

d5 

i 7bj ' 

30 

1\ ;• iiL!;ii rid^ do 



i 7*0 

rri 

107 ' 

3 5 1 

Ai'iii .IaL;liiro 


. , 

! 7 a 

s-d 

i IM i 

s-i 

! 

Total 

r>'i 

1 

0 d 

O’l 1 

0-4 


I 


In Hit' prt'stnit j){)|)nlnl ion lliort' lias bi'on an incrc'aso of 12*8 per cent. In 
M>int' ot‘lln‘ taliKjs jho increaao will be found very hit’ll, as wall bo observed from 
the aiMK'XtHl eoniparat ive table. 


'lahup 

I’optll.llloli 
.IS ju 1 (itllll- 

<{ii< Mlilal 
lo tiii a i>f 

l‘n|illl.lt Kin 
.11 ( oithr.gf 

Ik tlu' ( 'i nsus 
ot l«71 

lair('ns(\ v 

l*t i( t'litap' 
of 

llKlt'.'lhO. 

I 

1 

iHiiii-ii: 


! 

1 

Oliitloor 

193,13(; 

21 3,0 15 

10,000 

1 

lOl 

( ']lU>»tlt'U^U’l 7 

9!,27r> 

oo,t;28 

8,353 

9'] 1 

Puhoaiaur 

53,072 

(;o.2ii 

7,130 

lX-4 

(Miduititin 

ld5,2;Tl 

11)2,080 

27,747 

20 5 

Vrllon* 

1 IS, 41 2 

170,150 

30, 744*^ 

20-7 

Wollnjah 

l‘dl,H51 

210,204 

24,353 

120 

Pt'loor .. ... ... ^ 

02,974 

100,150 

10,170 

17-3 

VVduHU’wa'']i , . , 

133,0^^2 

153,507 

10,525 

14-5 

. ... . .. 1 

111,572 

157,301 * 

15,819 

111 

Onlitst rv /ii niliHlaiy . .. j 

122,130 

135,104 

12,008 

lOG 

Karvi't ina^'r^ar do . ... i 

25H,H30 

280,894 

31,058 

111) 

IhiiijL^anoor do. 

1 102,111 

100,282 

7,171 

70 

Kiiiis^iiody tio 

' 47,421 

i 52,017 

4,020 

0*7 

^ rill Ja^diiro ... 

74,823 

j 77,0)70 

j 2,850 

3-8 

Total ... 

; 1,7.S7,13I 

j 2,(ll,V,'27H 

228,144 

128 


()f tlie gross population 1,020,078 were males 
004J)00 females, giving a percentage of only 97 
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100 men. The Hindus numbored 1,01:1,020 or OVO per cent., the MahonuMlans 

Nationality. Christians 7, m, or only *4 per 

cent. The Jains are returned as a littlt‘ more in number Ilian 
the Christians; 192 only are classed as Others. The above particulars with 
regard to each t-aluq aro^ given below : — 
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77.017 
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1) ! 


i ^7 i 

(ludi.ituiu 


1,.307 

■2').Ht„\ 

‘12/. 10 

2'>.1(M) 

4'1,0.1(, 

7.1,114 

.82.1(.t, 

80.MI 

117,727 

n.. 27 

828 


' 1 

Vaiiiro 

21, 

2(i2 

1,44(1 

'2'i.7(tH 

:i'i,(Mi'i 

3l.l'tl 

'.3,')H() 

.‘>8.(,7(. 

88,'(s'l 

00. K, 7 

17I.'U7 

21, .112 

2,78'i 


1 1 

W.ilJiijiih 

2«, 

JO'i 

2,(M) li 

.)o.2(>7 

12.071 

37,141 

(.(..'( 12 

(,'l.,(,ll 

100,(HI 1 

107.201 

2o'',o(,H i 

♦ .,0(M, 

1,121 


1 (> 1 
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12. 

no 

It'l 

12, HO') 

21,... 

ri.2i(t. 

11. 2(.'. 

.3-.,12l 

•.1,820 

'.♦.110 

101.(|J7 I 

3.1(,;, 


8 0. 


Wtunk'A^-ash 

I7,H.31 

(’.12 

iK.in 

30.2Mi 

27,7 17 

4(.,'>n 

18. ',(.1 

77,107 

,(..310 

H7.'2.i 1 


1.0 VI 

1 111 

1 

A nut 

2<»,43S 


2l.(,23 

:io.2'(7 

27, '.7(1 

1 |s,2t>7 

.Sl.2.1 

78. ,1.1 

78,827 

117.0-2 ; 

0,022 

207 1 

1,112 

1 1 

(',\lM<try 

21,tr)U 

y:n 

22,,jH| 

2(1, 32(1 

23.11 . ! 

42.'i'*') 

4 :.(.(. 1 

(.'1,12) 1 

(.7,770 

1 11,788 , 

3.1 .r 

(. 1 

i 

KiinTlmiifigar 

-ly 

'2(i 

1.722 

lO.HJH 

'.(1,1 IS 

:>o.i:(( ] 

''•2.180 

01,117 

1|8,107 1 

111.787 

281., 1 U 

3,737- 

Itl 


j 7 j 

l‘ungiu\(Jor 

2(t,MHl 

1,027 

30,011 

10.212 

K.i 

3(1. 1 38 

3(1.777 

'.‘,.1.0 , 

7 1,'t IJ 

i('7.o4(i : 

4,ori' 

187 



Kiui^viiuiy 

Ami 

it.a.V) 

y.j'.n 

(Km; 

42.) 

0,0(i| 
10,01 (j 

H,'(.(.2 

I H.inl 
i;i,is(. 1 

17,(8''» 

21,I8-. 

17. US 
2i,ll<. 

2(,.278 j 
:)'i,oi7 ; 


3il!l(.(f 1 

1,482 

2,712, 

* 117 

1.1 2(. 


Tot.il I 

314,100 

l,‘.,741 

1 

’120.8 tl , 

1H'.,0. 

3r..202 j 

(.3.,! 83 

(.I'l, 1(18 i 

l,o2i1<.:8^^ 

01t»,(.(Kl j 

1,1113,020 . 

8(..:ii 

7,11(1 

1 

7.88-1 
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I 1 
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iii'i.i ,(' 

i .! ■!'; 
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Religion Ilindua. 


• Under (his heading the Hindus are classed as — 



NuhiIkt (if IN rnoiiM. 

Cn-jK.rli- 

Vislmavaitoa 

1,007,7U5 

rt2 7 

Sivuitoa .. ... 

It0o,u:t5 

47i 

Linga^ets 

2,778 


Other llimlu.s 

l,c;02 

•U-8 


Total .. l.'JU.Oi-l 

InO 


This shows the Vishnavaites to predominate as regards whoh' district J)ut in 
six of tliG southern taliups Sivaism is (he prevailing r////, as will be seen by 
the abstract below : — ' 



VisliniuMitcR. 

SlMIll. R 

Gudiatain 

.v:,ino 

liO,K2'.» 

Vellore 

^.^708 


Wallnjali ... 



Poloor 

30, 732 

73,8-1 1 

Arcot 

.. 


Ami 

2i,()3:> 

PM 13 


Mahomedaiia. 


Of Mahomedans nearly 90 per cent., or 77,87 1, are of (he Hoonf'i' si'ct, and 
:b27 1, or t per cent., are Sliias. 82 enrol tlu'mscl\ a- 
Wahabis, and 0,^11 are descrilied as Olliers. TIh sc pcoph' 
are found in large numbers in Vellore, (liidiatam, and Arcot, where they are the 
chief traders., Tlicse talmis indeed contain more than lialfthe Mahomedau popiila* 
tien of the district, wliich has increased since 1800 by upwards of twelve thoirsind. 

The Christians are mostly Komanists, and call for no remark, save, that they 
liave increased in number from 5,000 to 7,500 since IsOO. 
Particulars concerning them are here given. 


Chriatiana. 




R^tninn 

I’totohl- 

'I'-ital 

• 

Europeans , 

(.’uIIiuIk h. 

70 

iinl 8 . 

200 

330 1 


Eurabians 

247 

413 

000 

' i 

Native Chi ibtlans 

5,201 

1,055 

G, 3 n; 

1 

(^CFB ... 

Total ... 

75 

43 

118 


5,053 

j.rsy* 

7,430 
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DISTRICT STATISTICS. 


The subjoined table shows the proportions of the people under each ieet 
of each religion. 


Taluqa. 

« 


HlNlUft. 

1 

Mahomedans. 


ChR18TIAN8. 



s 

■a 

’i 

V 

a 

> 

no 

% 

>. 

& 

Other Hindus. 

as 

S 

0 

o 

s 

.23 

i 

i 

0 

0 

1 
& 

6 

Euroiauins 

qiid 

KuruHians. 

Natives. 

Othew. 

Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman Catholics. 

1 

1 

1 


Chittoor 

64-4 

3.vr> 

•008 

•04 

86-3 

3’] 


no 

303 

63-7 

71’9 

28*04 

100 


Chendragiri 

8‘i 8 17-2 

■02 

•003 

08-7 

•2 

•2 

309 


100 

889 

11-1 


t * . 

PdlmiiTiair 

58-4 41-3 

•2 

•08 

88-8 

3-8 


7-i 

. , 


100 



100 

(iudiHtiiiii 

38-2 01 ‘6 

•1 

•07 

93-8 

1-3 

•2 

4‘7 


100 

79*3 

2*0*7 



Volloro . . 

30-3 02 1) 

•6 

•2 

90 4 

3-3 

•009 

6-3 

41-6 

68-4 

936 

6-4 

7*0*2 

2*0*8 

Wiillajah 

44-7 

00 ‘2 

•08 

•004 

84 2 

9 0 

•2 

601 

10 3 

83-7 

78-3 

21-7 


« 

Poloor 

29-3' 70 0 

•01 

•01 

84 7 

2 3 


13 0 



.56 *5 

43-5 



Waridowash 

60-4 

49 2 

•08 

•3 

90 5 

7 4 


2-1 



95*9 

4 04 



Anvit 

40-9 

r>H-8 

2 

•03 

9.) -5 

3-3 


11 


100 

.51-2 

488 

• • i 


Kalawtri Zomindary . . 

05-0 

34-1 

• 0 

•08 

9.) 8 

3 2 


10 

28 0 

71 4 

100 




Kai votinuggar do. 

03-7, 30 0 ^ 

•2 

1 

84 3 

10 d 

•3 

4-9 


100 

100 


, . 

. « 

J’uni?auoor do. 

70-0 

*29 2 

•00 

1 

88 8 

7 1 

•4 

3-7 

100 


783 

2‘l‘'7 

, , 


Kaugundy do. 

49 0 00- 1 

•3 

•«• 

97-4 

2-0 









Anii Jagliiro .. 

32-8' 07-1 

•02 


90 1 

1-3 

I/:. 

2-0 


100 

42-4 

67-6 

•• 


Total . . 

62-7 

j47-09 

j -2 

j •OS 

89-8 

3-8j -09 

0-3 

31-6 

1 68-4 

.83'3 

16-7 

68*6 

36*4 


The Hindus of the district are arranged under •the 
Umdus. usual caste headings, and the numbers of each Hindu caste 

• are noted in the following abstract : — 


Canto. 

Mules. 

Feinalos. 

Total. 

Propoxtion 
of Females to 

Percentage to 
the Hindu 





100 Males. 

Population. 

liralimanH (PrinHls) 

27,377 

27,017 

64,994 

100*9 

2*9 

Knliatnyas (Wfarriorn) 

14,022 

13,060 

27,082 

931 

1*4 

('h*'ttira ('rrad<TM| 

16,58.5 

15,965 

32,550 

96 3 

1*7 

VrllalaiM (Aj4;ru'ulturiflt») 

292,92.) 

284,917 

577,842 

97*3 

30*0 

Idaiyur (Shoi»hordH) 

74,421 

72,326 

140,747 

97*2 

7*6 

Kuiniiialan (Ai-tinanw) 

Kaiiukkau ( Writors) 

20,751 

20,470 

41,221 

98-6 

2*1 

10,292 

10,295 

20,587 

100*3 

11 

Kaikalar (Weave ih) 

3*2,218 

30,816 

63,034 

96*6 

3-3 

VuiiniauH (f’ultnatnra and LaboroiM) 

146,194 

143,326 

289,520 

98*0 

160 

KuaavuiiH (Potlrrs) 

8,393 

7,826 

16,219 

93-2 

•8 

Satnni (Mixial (’a»ton) .. .. .. .. 

15,106 

15,710 

30,816 

1040 

1*6 

Si'inluylavan (Ki^hi'nuen) 

18,235 

17,786 

30,021 

97*6 

1*9 

Shunan (Today -drawers) 

14,894 

14,352 

29,246 

96 4 

1*6 

Ainhattnn (Ilarhex-s) 

Vannau (VVaHheruien) 

11,413 

10,927 

22,340 

96-8 

1*2 

15,991 

15,451 

31,442 

96 6 

1*6 

Others 

68,1 16 

60,542 

134,658 

97*7 

7*0 

! Pul iaha 

189,039 

183,867 

872,006 

97*3 

19*3 

j Total . . 

975,972 

951,268 

1,927,226 

97*6 

100 


The females are mostly in the minority, save amongst the Satanis, whose 
women are as 104 to 100 men. Among the Brahmans and 
writers tlTe proportion of the sexes is returned as nearly 
equal. 


Proportion of sexes. 


An analysis of this table has been so often made in the other districts, ^hat 
it is of little use to go over such welhtrodden ground again. No remark is 
otherUindus, iuciud. Called foF, save to account for the number who are returned 
ing 111 i tr es ^ “ Other castes,” and who amount to . 7 per cent, of* the 

Hindus. These are swelled by the inhabitants of 30 villages, clustered on soxoa 
hills, known as the Malaialdies, 25 miles distant from the town of Vellore. Tie 
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Yiiuidie$ are also included under this heading. The Velldlars in this district 
are very numerous, and so are the Vannians and Pariahs. Indeed when these 
three classes are abstracted, but little more than a third remain to be accounted 
for. 


Caste. 
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> 

1 Vishnavaitee. 

~r 

3 

'tj 
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1 

•-> 

1 
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Pki 
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rt 
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PUK 
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IK CA 

E 
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un uat 

0 (.'OLI 

9 

1 
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hi) ON T 

UNS. 

UB 

- 

S' , 
5 

II 

BmhmaM 

27,851 

21,74'! 11 

20 

1 

6, .364 

61,094 

50 6 

39A 

•02 

•04 

•002 

1 

9 8 

KHhatriyaa 

1,276 

26,730! . . 

2 

74 


27,082 

47 

05 0 


•007 

•3 


(.Ihettief! 

13,180 

19,301 


3 



32, 550 

40 5 

69 5 

02 

‘009 



Velllil|rs 

177,687 

398,038 

606 

58 

1,249 

204 

677,842 

30 8 68-9 

•1 

•01 

2 

•03 

Idaiyars 

22,366 

124,327 31 

1 

22 


146,747 

15 2' 84 7 

•02 

•0006 

•0! 


Kaminnlan 

M,131 

3,022 

46 

10 

9 


41,221 

02 6' 7 3 

•1 

•02 

02 


Kanakkan 

nriAh 

7,807 

26 


8 

1 

20,587 

Gl-O! 379 

1 


•04 

008 

Kaikalar 

49,851 

12,788 

3881 .. 

7 


63, 0.14 

70 1 

20 ‘3 

•6 


•01 


Vonnian 

220,192 

69,130 

156 

13 

29 


289,520 

76 0 

230 

•05 

•005 

•01 


Kuaavan 

12,7^8 

3,100 

91 




16,210 

7j<-5 

il‘0 

r -5 




Sataoi . . 

18,189 

9,319 

950 

18 

*42 

2,298 

30,816 

50- 1 

30-2 

3 08 

•06 

•i 

7 5 

Sombadavan . . 

9,962 

26,().)8| . . 

1 



36,021 

27-7 

72 3 


•003 



Shanan 

7,038 

22,178 


, . 

'* 8 

’ 22 

20,246 

24 1 

75 8 



•02 

■07 

Ambattan 

11,222 

11,118 





22,340 

60 2 

40 H 





Vannaa 

21,721 

• 0,627 

37 

16 

*41 


31,412 

00 2 

30 6 

•i 

•06 

1 


Othoni ., 

66,803 

76,497 

273 

618 

377 


134,658 

42 3 

56-8 

•2 

4 

•8 


Panaha,, 

199,000 

167,558 

157 

842 

4,449 


372,906 

63 6 

44-9 

•04 

•2 

12 


‘Total . . j 

1 

000,935 

1,007,705 

2,778 

1,602 

6,316| 

7,889 

1,927,2251 

i 

46 8 

62 3 

•1 

08 j 

•3 ! 

4 


The Mahomodans, as before stated, number 80,711, and 

Mthomedang. , i n i, . . . 

are arranged under the following divisions : — 


♦ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

I Abba V 8 

13,148 

12,772 

26,920 

Mapilaha 

41 

43 

84 

Arnna 

12 

8 

20 

Sheiks 

10,776 

19,350 

39,126 

t^yiida 

6,249 

4,961 

10,210 

Patlians 

2,854 

2,024 ' 

6,778 

Moghuls 

637 

051 : 

1,288 

Others 

2,3-23 

1,992 

4,315 

Total . , 

44,040 

42,701 

86,741 


The Labbays are in larger proportions than in most of the districts liitlier- 
to reviewed. Both the civil and military departments of 
. Government in North Arcot are well stocked with Mahomo- 
dans. 



NumWr of MahomMt^n 
Males employed. 

Labbaya 

7,50$ 

Mapilaha 

20 * 

Arabs 

6 

Sheiks 

11,IG() 

Syuds 

2,824 

rathana 

1,559 

Moghuls 

331 

Other Mahomedana 

1,406 

* 

Total ... 24,81s 
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DISTEICT STATISTICS. 

The total male population of this district was 1,020,678, and of these* 61 '!j 
per cent., or 622,925, follow some occupation, details of which 
arc given below : — 


Oooupation. 


Major lleading. 

Minor Heading. 

.Professional ... ^ 

Government Service 

Military ... 

Ticarned protessions 

Minor do. 

Domostic ... 

Personal Service... 

Commercial | 

Traders ... 

Conveyers 

Agricultural 

Cultivators 

f 

Industrial ..T-t 

• 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction 

Books «... 

Ilousenold Goods 
(Combustibles 

Indcfinito and non-pro*) 
ductivc- j 

Laborers... 

Property .. 

Unproductive 

Others ... 




Numbers. 

f 

Total. 

PeroentiM 1 
to thsllSii 
Popolatbi, 

5,048 


‘5 1 

4,181 


‘4 1 

1,730 


•2 1 

11,732 

. ,, ji,— . — — 


P2 1 

22,691 


31,257 

31,257 

3*1 

35,615 


8-5 

2,468 


1 

38,083 

•2 

329,765 


82*3 .! 

329,765 

23,113 ' 

t 

2 3 ! 

10,083 


1*6 1 

6,336 


1 

5,073 


•5 i 

40 


•001| 

4,846 


•5 

705 

56,196 

•1 

120,076 

11*8 

14;649 


14 

6,713 


• *7 

3,495 

114,933 

‘4 

Total ... 

022,925 

61-3 


r.ov«rnmont ciT.i Sor. Brahmans. These three classes leave only 1,490 vacancies for 
* all the otlior castes to fill. In the Military and Police Services 

the Pariahs take the place of the Brahmans, who, as we have shown, are not a war- 
like race. Vellalars, Maliomodans, and Pariahs form the bulk 
of onr soldiers and police to the exclusion of all but 875. 
Among tlie h^arucd and minor professions the Brahmans are the most 

ti'iirnod and Minor numorous, ucxt tlic AVritcFS, aiid thirdly tho Vcllillars. These 

castcs absorb 8,772 out of a total of 13,402 bo engaged. 
Personal Service is performed mostly by Pariahs, Washermen, Vell41ars,aTid 
Barbers, who number respectively 8,120, 0,508, 4,422, 
3,847. A good many IMahomcdans, Brahmans, and Fishermen 


I’orsoniil Sorvioe. -» 

are aWo servants 


Of the Traders more than four-fiflhs arc from the four 
classes marginally noted, from which it will be seen that 
commerce is not quite such a close borough in this as in many 
other districts. 

Cultivation is followed by 32-3 per cent, of the total males who are employ* 
ed, two-thirds of whom are Vellalars, Vannians, and Piriahs* 
Compared to their numbers, however, the Brahmans, Maho- 
modans, and Kshatriyas are largely engaged in this pursuit. • 

, Dress is chiefly provided by 1 5,761 Weavers. A good many 
Mahomedansgain their living in this way, probably aa tailor#* 
I 


'I'rtide. * 

Vi'llaltvri ... 

( hoHU'H B.805 

Malu)iiiodaii« ... 

''Uili«r9”(Hindu(i) 5,307 


CuUivatioB 


Dress. 
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The food purveyors are chiefly Shepherds and Toddy- 
drawers. 

Metals and construction employ the artisans ; household goods the Pot- 

ifataif, ooMtruotion, ^^0, howcver, go in for cultivation too in North Arcot. 
ttdboMohoidgood#. Laborers seem to bo composed of nearly all classes of the 

community, not oven excepting the Chetties, who as a rule 
rarely follow so poor and ill-paid an occupation. < • 

More than half the owners of property (7,684) in this district are VcllillarS, 
who here seem specially thriving. Of the Pariahs there are 
1,910, while the Brahmans only stand third on the list with 
1,215. Of Shepherds, who are independent, there are 975. When those four 
classes are deducted, the holders of property which remain are only 2,865. 

Of the unproductive population, the Satanis are most 
numerous, seconded by the Brahmans. 


Laborer!. 


Property. 


Unproductive. 


Instruction has reached 5 per cent, of the gross popul^tionfor^in all 109,038 
souls. It is commonly believed that the Mahomedans are 
Education. untaught. At any rate it is not so in North Arcot, where the 

Hindus show up as, comparatively, by far the most ignorant. The Christians 
are not so well to the front as they should be. The Jains are actually better 
instructed than the Christians, a fact which is hardly creditable to the latter. 
The numbers of those who can road and write, in proportion to the total of each 
section of the people, are given below ; — 


W| 

(iroaa 

I’opulation, 

Number able to 
read and write. 

Proportion. 

Hindus 


1,913,020 

98,201 

51 

Mahomedans 


8(i,71.1 

8,357 

• 90 

Europeans and Eurasians 

... ... 

1,120 

557 

40 8 

Christians ... 

... 

6,3 1 (> 

512 

8 1 

Buddhists and Jains 

... 

7,889 

1,270 

101 

Others 


192 

81 

42-2 


Total ... 

2,015,278 

109,038 

54 


SOUTH ARCOT. 

This district covers an area of 4,873 square miles. It is divided into eight 
uid poiitici taluqs with but one Municipal town, viz., Cuddalore.O Kn- 
closed within the district is the foreign territory of Pondi- 
cherry, belonging to the French, the population of which finds, of course, no 
place in these returns. 

According to the final census tabulation, tho people and houses numbered 
r<^Wi(m*houK.. respectively 1,755,817 and 228,761, which, deducting 2,979 
uninhabited houses, gives the high average of 7‘8 inmates to a 
bouse. The following abstract shows tho average number of occupants in the^ 

VMious descriptions of houses, for each taluq : — 

— - — ^ — 

(1) Tbo town of ChednmbarwD, with ft popolation of 15,519, hafl boon coniUtateii a Municipality «inco>he data 

- " _ . 72 r 

I 
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, Taluqs. 

AvERAOB NpHBEE of PEKFONg TO BACH OF TMI 
Inhabited HougsB, 

Turraced. 

TUod. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

ToUL 

Cuddaloro ... 

Villapuram 

Chidambaram 

Dindivanom 

KaWakurclri 

^Erikaloro 

I'rinomalay 

Virdachellam 



9-3 

8-2 

GO 

8*9 

7- 4 

8- 3 

5'0 

109 

7- 2 , 
91 
G-5 
9-4 

8- 5 
90 
87 
8‘2 

7*3 

7-8 

G7 

8 3 
7-9 
8‘3 
8*3 
84 

6’5 

‘go 

11- 3 
19*5 
15-5 

12- 3 

7*3. 

7- 9 
6-6 

8- 3 
7-9 
8*3 
8*3 
8‘4 


Total ... 

7‘8 

7 2 

78 

0*7 

7'8 


Since 18GG-67 the population has increased by 493,971, or 39 per 
cent. In three taluqs, the advance is very notable, as will 
incroase of population. below, wlillo tho succeoding table gives particulars of 

the population foneach taluq. Tho increase is probably due, in a measure, to the 
omission of th(T hilly tfacts from the former census operations : — • 


Taluqs. 

Population 
as per Q,uin- 
quonuial 
Ketum of 
1866-67. 

Population 
according to 
tho Census of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Cuddaloro ... 

185, 21G 

284,849 

99,633 

538 

Villapuram... 

192,448 

236,108 

43,660 

22-7 

Chidambaram ... ... ... ... 

Dindivanam 

182,199 

239,133 

5G,934 

81*2 

100,282 

239,754 

79,472 

49*6 

Kallakurchi 

119,644 

19G,5GG 

76,922 

643 

Trikaloro ... ... 

181,890 

216,246 

84,856 

64*6 

Trinomalay 

97,963 

164,057 

66,704 

24,833 

C8'l 

Viixlachollayi 

163,671 

178,504 

“■ 

16*2 

Potty Zemindaries, See. 

89,043 


Total ... 

1,261,846 

1,766,817 

493,971 

391 


ItOUSKS. 


POPULATION. 


Titluip 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Ohm 

»U>N 

Am 

l.TB. 

Totvl 

Hindus. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Others. 

i 

JO %rK> I 

Z\ Jap^ni 

|| 

O 

1 

$ 

i 

1 

(’luliliiloro 

.19,000 


9TV 

89,935 

51,528 

49,410 

88,240 

92,059 

142,774 

142,075 

272,059 

7,102 

4,4)10 

88 



Villiiimram 

29,9.18 ( 

250 

30,1 HH 

47,702 

42,5311 

72,416! 

78.399 

120, 17H 

lir>,93C 

227,281 

5,061 

8,760 



SM,108 

CliKluinbarivin 

30,021 


30,024 

45,137 

40,0.30 

73,383 

79,933 

11 8, .520 

120,013 

224,504 

10,255 

4,336 

“ 8 

40 

288, 

Diiuliviiitani 

2H,74H 


,505 

29,253 

49.30H 

44,117 

78.044 

7.3,225 

122,412 

117,312 

228,451 

5,115 

2,699 

3,480 

9 

2S9,7W 

K lillakurchi 

2-»,07« 

7(0. 

25,702 

38,310 

34,488 

01,003 

02,705 

99,373 

97,193 

187,841 

5,291 

8,4.34 




IrikHlciiv' 

20. KH 



20,104 

4,1,03H 

88,844 

00,501 

07,803 

109,5'.K> 

100,047 

201,013 

4,800 

7,167 

151 

56 

21M40 

t>innn\n1iiy # 

19,732' 

503 

20,235 

8L432 

31,803 

49,139 

49,788 

88,571 

81,080 

1.57,031 

4,017 

8,470 

184 

6 

164,687 

Virdutbollam 

I 21,2«10 


21,200 

ff^H)9 

28,927 

.57,080 

00,082 

89,495 

89,009 

174,083 

3,776 

1,045 



178,504 

Total 

1 225,7 H'j'i 

2,979 

228,701 

814,381 

810,306 

541,638 

539,589 

' 885,922 

809,895 

1.070,402 

44,507 

80,817 

3,861 

Ho 

1,753,817 

•_ 

— 


— 

- 



_ 















Of the total people, 885,922 were males and 8G9,895 females, showing a pro- 
rroportiona of si xes, portiou of 98'2 of the latter to 100 of the former, Hiildud 

engrossed 95 5 of the whole, or 1,676,462 in all ; Mahom0<^ 
dAi]U9 numbered 44,567, or 2*5 per cent., Christians 30,817 ; and BuddJiiBtS 
5 , 861 . 110 persons are classed as ‘‘ Others.** 

. Mbdoi. * In five years tho Hindus are represented to have increaeed 

from 1,211,493 to 1,676,462, and are ranged as l»low • 
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Sivaifcea 
Viahnavaitea . . . 
Lingayets 
Other Hindus 


No, of Porsons. Proportion*. 

873,391 52 1 

79(),101 47*5 • 

5,490 -3 

• 1,471 *09 


Total... 1,673,432 100 

Of course in different taluqs there is a variation of proportions. Tn Che- 
dambaram for instance, where there is a Sivaite temple of })oculiar sanctity, tlv* 
votaries of Siva form CO’S per cent, of the Hindus, In other places they are 
as from 37 to 65 per cent. 

Of the Mahomedans nearly all, or 90-8 per cent., are Soonoes. Only 2*9 p('i* 
cent, arc Shiahs, and of Wahabis there are but 4-8. &2 per cent . 
, ‘ are returned as Others.^’ Since 1866-67 the Mahomedans 

are more numerous by 13,000. Their increase is in the proportion of 41 per cent . 

Christians have increased in the same j)eriod by 63 pei* 


cent., and are 

classified below : — 

' % • 

% 


Itoumn Catholics. 

ProU-stjuits. 

Ti.tul. 

Europeans 

27 ' 

90 

123 

EurasiunB 

237 

133 

370 

Native Christians 

25,731 

4,488 

30,210 

Others 

105 

... 

105 


Total ... 26,lo0 

4,717 

30,817 


Tho following table gives the proportion of population under the various 
religious sects in each taluq of the district : — 




HINDUS. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


UHHISTIANS 












Kl Itul-I ASK 
& El HAM AN S 

Naii\eh. 

OlUFIlH. 

Taluqs. 








a 

'1 



/] 


<c 

o 

•J 


1 

•a 

> 

1 

1 

1 

50 

X 

t 

ther Hindus 

i 

o 

1 

.i 

te 

i 

o 

a 

6 

% 

a 

o 

1 

Q 

X 

U 

0 

•5 

6 

a 

a 

o 

1 

z 

1 

u 

a 

t 


> 

0? 


O 

cB 

Vj 



« 



Ph 

pp 


Cndtialore , . 
Villaparam 

620 

47-0 

4 

•005 

92 6 

3-8 

•2 

34 

60 6 

43 6 

83 7 

1G3 

10(1 


61-9 

37-0 

•0 

■4 

H7-7 

2'7 

•04; 

90 

02 6 

37 '6 

87 8 

122 

100 


Chidaroharam 

29-9 

09 6 

•0 

•002 

99-4 

•6 

•07 


30 0 

70 0 

88 9 

111 


. . 

Dindivanaiii 

60-6 

! 39-2 

•2 

•09 

71-4 

301 


26’o 

39-4 

»;o 0 

77 0 

22 1 

. . 

• * 1 

Kallakurchi 

39-2 

000 

■2 

■003 

90 3 

1 08 


26 

! 

100 

97 -H 

2 2 j 



TVikalore . . 

60-3 

49 6 

1 ’ 

•1 

92-2 

4 6 


3 2 

26 0 

76-0 

97 6 

2 6 i 

100 

1 

Tnnomalay 

441 

66-0 

•3 

•001 

80-2 

26 

•0 

10 r, 

86 7 

113 

48 1 

61 0 i 

101) 


Virdachellam 

34’9 1 

06 0 

i 

■001 

89 06 

1001 


9 

100 


78 8 




Total..* 

47'5 j 

62' 1 

•3 

•09 

90 8 

2-9 

•1 

f) 2 

1 63 6 1 

40-6 

!_ I 

86'1 

14 9 1 

i 100 



Cartes. Tho Hindus are distributed under the subjoined caste .headings. 






ProjHUtion 

iV-n 

Costo. 

MalcH. 

Fcmalcfi. 

Total. 

(it i‘( Iilidoh 
1o 100 

to tlio 
Hindu 





Mal<-H 

l\qiuLition 

®*’*hmang (Priests) 

10,149 

15,835 

31,984 

98.0C 

1*9 

.1 

1 

i 

1 

1,823 

1,088 

3,511 

92-05 

*> 

^hettiea (Traders) 

VelUiarB (Agricnlturists) 

J^ywrs (Shepherds) 

17,395 

17,0M 

31,139 

98-0 

50 

123,434 

121 ,CW 

245,082 

98-0 

14*3 , 

50,153 

4C>,542 

99,095 

98 8 

5-B 

(Artisans) 

19,060 

18,397 

,;17,4!17 

90 5 

2*2 

Kanakkan (Writers) 

5,322 

5,330 

10,052 

IOU’2 

'0 

^Aikalar (Wavers) 

22,642 

22,787 

45,429 

— -*r- 

100 6 



. 27 

1 
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Caste. 

• 

Males. 

FemaloB. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Femaloi 
to 100 
Males. 

HHti 

Populstioa. 

Vannian (Cultivators and Laborers) 

270,629 

266,096 

. 535,724 

98‘0 

81,-8 

Kusavan (Potters) ... 

6,397 

5,039 

10,436 

95*4 


Satani (Mixed Castes) 

20.6 U 

26,369 

62,873 

99-4 

81 

Sembadavan (Fishermen)... 

8,887 

8,724 

17,661 

987 

TO 

SKa-nan (T%idy- drawers) ... 

4,956 

4,824 

9,779 

97*4 

•6 

Ambattan (Barbers) 

9,226 

9,008 

18,234 

97 6 

11 

Vannun (Washermen) 

9,181 

9,039 

18,220 

98-5 

M 

Others 

48,077 

46,442 

94,519 

96*6 

5'6 

Pariahs 

224,602 

220,345 

444,947 

98-1 

26*0 

Total ... 

863,39(5 

847,146 

1,710,642 

' 98-2 

100 


Among tlio Writer and Weaver castes the numbers of women are gjven 


as slightly in excess of the men. In South Arcot the higher 
cultivating castes (Velhilars) cease to absorb the highest pro- 
portion of the pegple a§ was the case in all the Telugu-speaking districts. 
Amongst the Daniil people, the Yannians head the van, seconded by the Pariahs^ 
in point of numbers, then come the Velhilars, and when these three classes 
are abstracted, only 28*4 per cent, remain to be divided* among the other 
castes. Kshatriyas and Shanars are not plentiful in South Arcot. To those 
curious in the matter, it may be interesting to note the castes arranged sectarially 
as in the succeeding table, whence it appeal’s that Artisans and Potters are 
nearly all, and Writers and Fishermen mostly all Sivaites, while Shepherds as 
usual are votaries of Vishnu. The Jains are erroneously returned as Satanis, 
which wo know is a mixed caste. Christianity, with its all-embracing spirit, 
attracts many Pariahs, but has converts from all, except the Brahman and 
Fishermer^ castes. Of Lingayets the largest numbers are Weavers, Satanis, and 
Velhilars. This heading, however, is always rather obscurely rendered, because 
as a man lays down his caste wlion he enters this sect, many may be enrolled as 
Pariahs or Outcastos who have not really sprung from that class. In point of 
fact 574 are in the Pariah column, but indeed all castes, but Brahmans, Shanars, 
and Washermen, furnish forth Lingayets. 


Caste. 


i 

1 

22 

a 

i 

•xf 

A. 

S 

§ 

.3 

ts 

Buddhists and Jains. 

1 

H 

PkKCBNTAOK on the PllBCKI>LNO COLUMNS. 

J 

1 

eft 

s 

1 

4 

1 

Other Hindus. 

1 

1 

Hrnhmiins 


19,703 

12,270 


6 



31,984 

616 

38*4 


•01 



KsUati lytut 


h02 

2,097 



6 


3,611 

22-8 

76-8 

•2 


•2 


(.’hi'ltK's 


20,A47 

13,728 

126 

6 

34 


34,4.39 

69-6 

39-8 

•4 

‘61 

♦1 


VollMar 


108,.'>7/’> 

131,868 

608 

218 

668 

255 

245,082 

443 

650 

•3 

•09 

•2 

•1 

IdiuvHrs 

f 

7,S7fl 

91,766 



64 


99,696 

7-9 

02 03 



•07 


Kiuiunnlun 


35,A9l 

1,486 

336 


46 


37,457 

96 02 

4-0 

•9 

.. 

•1 


Kuimkkuu 


7,7 

2,847 

42 


18 


10,662 

72 7 

26*7 

•4 


•2 


Kaikaliir 


37,016 

0,888 

1,126 


1 

ioo 

46,429 

81-5 

15-2 

31 


*002 


Vanuiau 


210,070 

i 283,370 

436 

”6 

6,243 

1 

636,724 

46 04 

62-9 

•08 

•0009 

10 

*0002 

Kusavan 


0,8.')0 

134 

412 


4 


10,436 

94'4 

13 

4-3 


•04 


Satani . . 


19,800 

27,271 

1,410 

766 

90 

3,480 

62,873 

37-6 

61-6 

2-7 

1-4 

•2 




14,646 

' 2,878 

37 


, . 

.. 

17,561 

83-4 

16-4 

•2 




SliHiiau 


6,366 

1 4,286 


43 

82! 12 

9,770 

64'8 

43-8 


•4 

•9* 


^Vmbattnn 


7,774 

1 10,427 , 



u! .. 

18,234 

42*6 

67-2 

•i 




Vannan 


12,171 

6,889 



160i .. 

18,220 

66-8 

323 



*9 


OtheiTi . . 


44,208 

1 47,479 i 

*36 

409 

2,321 

7 

94,619 

46*8 

60-2 

•03 

•4 

2*6 


Pariahs 


274,936 

1 147.832 

674 

30 

21,669 

6 

444,947 

61’8 

33*2 

•1 

•007 i 

4-9 


ToUl 

“ ! 

873,391 

1 796,101 

6,499 

1,471 

30,219 3,861 

1 

1,710,642 

611 

46-6 

•3 

n j 

1-8 

; 
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KakomedftM. 


MahomedaBs are classed as follows 


Labbays 
Mapilftbs 

Sheiks 
Syuds 
Pathans 
Mopfhula 
Other Mahomedanfl 


Total ... 


Malotk 

3,059 

10 

13,031 

2,049 

2,130 

215 

1,051 


Fomaled. 

3,078 

3 

12,818 

1,979 

2,084 

183 

1,071 


22,151 I 22,410 


Total. ‘Proportion. 


0,737 

13 

25,849 

4,028 

4,220 

398 

3,322 


1202 
30 2 
98 4 
900 
920 
8:ri 
101 ‘i*. 


44,567 


101*2 


It may be noted that, although considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the strength of the feminine clement was anticipated among the Mahomodans, 
• Proportion of soxea. ^^pcrieiice has proved them to have shown less reticence than 
the Hindus in this district. On the whole, their numbers 
slightly exceed those of the males. 

Of the total males of the district, *04-4 per cent, are 
employed as follows : — 


.Ooeopation. 


Major Iloadingfl, 


Professional 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Agrioultoral ... 

Industrial ... 


Indefinite and non-produc- 
tive. 






Minor lIoiuliugB. 

Numborn, 


to (ho 

1 Main 
jPopuliitiun 

Government Service 

1,026 


•2 

Military 

2,932 


•3 

Learned Prolcsniona 

1,517 


.0 

Minor do. 

9,312 

15,687 

1 1 

Personal Serviee 


16,491 

1-9 

Traders ... 

19,654 

2*2 

Cojivcyers ... 

2,353 

22 , 00 ; 

3 

Cultivators 


348,794 

30 4 

Dress 

1 7,382 

2 0 

Food 

15,809 


1*8 

Metals 

5,601 


6 

Construction 

5,636 


6 

Books 

177 


'02 

Household Goods 

3,864 


•4 

Combustibles 

474 

49,033 

'05 

LaboHTS ... ... ... ... ' 

111,623 


12 6 

I’roporty 

340 


•04 

Cnproduclive 

4,298 


'5 

Others 

1,607 

117,868 

*l 


Total ... 

509,880 

64-3 


Coltivatioo. 


Cultivation engages a very largo proportion, or 39*4 per cent, of the able- 
bodied ihori. Of these an enormous number are Vannians, 
who seem nearly all to cultivate, and are evidently tlie original 
cultivating caste of the south. The Vollalars and Shepherds too are chiefly 
hus^dtnen, so are nearly half the Pariahs. Proportionately to their numbers, 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Mahomedans figure largely in 
this column. With the cultivators, the laborers may bo lumped. 
The^ form 12*6 per cent, of the male population, so that very few are left for tha 
.CoTonunwtCiTiJSer. occupations. Pariahs and Vannians fonn tlie bulk of the 

laboring class. In Government Civil Service, Vellalars arc 
the most numerous, then the Vannians, Brahmans, and 

' 73 " 


▼ioe, 

mutj. 
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Mahomedans. In the Military Service, Pariahs preponderate largely, whiU 
. j . Mahomedans, Vellalars, and Vannians are respectively 386, 
prof.Mioni. 343 ^ and 253. In the learned professions. Brahmans are a 

majority, then follow the Barbers, VelUlars, Pariahs, Vannians in the order 
numerically of their names. The minor profession h’st also is headed by the 
Brahmans who number 
. ^ Brahmans 

Vell^ars 
Vannians 
Writers 
Satan is 
Pariahs 


.. 2,124 

... 1,853 
... 1,567 
... 1,049 
... 736 

... 677 


Total ... 8,006 


These six classes absorb the bulk of those so engaged. 

. , Personal servants are chiefly Barbers, Washermen, ana 

PorBonftl Service. * ♦ -i 

Pariahs. ^ •* 

I^oarly all the Chettics trade. Tlioso who do not mostly cultivate. Vellfflars, 
“ Others,” Mahomedans, and Vannians are the next chief 
contributors to this column. ^ 

Conveyers are of all castes. 

Dress is provided firstly by Weavers, but Vell^ars, 
Pariabs, and- Vannians also figure extensively under this 


Trade. 

Cunvoyera. 

Dreai* 


Pood, Ac, 


heading. 

The Shepherds, Fishermen, P.iriahs, and Vannians largely engage in the sale 
of food. Metal workers are nearly all artisans, so are the 
constructors; Potters and “Others” furnish the household 
goods nearly to the exclusion of other castes. The holders of property are very 
few in South Arcot, or only 340, and of these 211 are 
rrop«rty Bfahmaiis. 

The unproductive list is high. 4,298 persons are so entered, most of 
whom are Pariahs ; nearly all classes, however, conspire to 
swell the total in greater or lesser degree. 

Instruction has touched six per cent, of the inhabitants 
of South Arcot. Of tboso — 


Uoproduotivo. 


Kduoatioa. 



Grow Popula- 
tion. 

No. able to road 
and write! 

Propoitioa. 

Hindus ... 

1,676,462 

89,604 

63 

Mahomedans ... ... 

44,^7 

2,535 

57 

Europeans and Eurasians 

598 

298 

49*8 

Native Chirigiians 

80,219 

780 

26 

Buddhists and Jains 

8,861 

700 

181 

Others ... 

no 

8 

27 

Total ... 

1,755,817 

93,920 

56 


The number of males able to read and write was 93,613, and of females. 
307. The Native Christian community of this district is badly educated. 
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TANJORE. 


Fcdtloa. 


The district of Tanjore occupies the greater portion of the delta of the 
Cauvery river, and is the most densely populated, and the 
richest district of all our possessions in the south of India. It 
originally formed a portion of the Chola kingdom, but in the end of the 17th 
century the Mahrattas under Shahjeo took posse^^ion of* the 
Etriy history. district, and a succession of Mahratta princes ruled the 

country until 1793-99, when Surfojee entered into a treaty with the East 
India Company and ceded the administration of this State to tlio British, on 
condition of receiving one lakh of star pagodas yearly out of the revenues, and 
one-fifth of the net revenue of the province in addition, afu>r deducting all 
, expanses. This arrangement continued until 1855. On the demise of 
Rajah Sivajee in 1855, without male heirs, the Tanjore province lapsed to the 
British Government. 

The final census of this district was tak^n on the 30th, instead of on the 
15th November 1871, the day appointed for the* whole Presidency, owing to a 
large gathering of people at a i^tive festival at Mayaveram on tlie 14th of that 
month. 


*The Tanjore district covers an area of 3,654 square miles, and has 9 taluqs 
iitent and political inottahs (sub-divisions of a district held under perma- 

divisionB. ^ Settlement), and all are thickly populated. It contains 

several large towns, five of which, with populations as per margin, are under 
Popoiation. municipal government. It has 3,935 towns and villages and 

MayaviSm 21*166 369,984 housos, of which 12,196 are returned as uninhabited ; 

ComtZ^ram 4^444 housGS, 6,120 are terraced, 84,568 tiled, luid 278,394 

Tanjore ... 52,175 ^ thatchcd. The average number of persons to a house is 
5-5^ but in the Tanjore and Combaconam taluqs there are 
respectively 6*5 and 6 persons to each house. The number of terraced an<l 
tiled houses in the district is the result of the aggregation of people in towns. 


Averaob Numbkr of Perbonb to each op tub Inhabited Houbbb, 


Taluqi. 


Tanjore ' 

Combaconam 

Mayaveram 

Nagapatam 

Mannargtidi 

Sheali 

Nannilam 

Ti^itq)undi 

P«(u»koiai 



Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatclied. 

Unkno\vn, 

Total. 


5-8 

7*5 

6*4 

6*8 

6*5 


59 

6*9 

55 

80 

6*0 


7-0 

6*2 

5*4 

67 

6*7 


8*6 

6*0 

5 2‘ 

10 2 

5*6 


61 i 

5*9 

5-5 


5*5 



6G 

6*3 

5'7 

8*8 i 

5*9 


50 

5*5 

4*7 

7*4 

5*0 


6*7 

6*2 

4*6 

9*3 * 

4*7 


7-6 

60 

4*6 

5-5 

4*6 

ToUl ... 

5*9 

6*3 

6*3 : 

705 

5*5 


wThe population of the district is 1,973,731. On the occasion of the previoi\8 
census it was 1,731,703, so that there haaJieenan increase of 
UorMMofpoimUtioB. ^ percent. The increase was the largest in the Naga- 

patam U^aq, as will be seen from the annexed comparativelabstract. 
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DI8TBIOT STATISTICS. 


Ik 

Mahomedans. In the Military Service, Pariahs preponderate largely^hile 
' Lsurned ;iDd minor Mahomedans, VelMlars, and Vannians are respectively 885, 
profeMionn. 253. In the learned professions. Brahmans are a 

majority, then follow the Barbers, Vellalars, Pariahs, Vannians in the order 
numerically of their names. The minor profession list also is headed by the 
Brahmans who number 

... 2,124 

... 1,853 


Brahmans 

Vell^ara 

Vannians 

Writers 

Satan is 

Parialis 


Total 


1,567 

1,049 

736 

677 

8,006 


Foraonal Service. * 


Trade. 


These six classes absorb the bulk of those so engaged. 

. ^ Personal servants are chiefly Barbers, Washermen, and 
Pariahs. ^ • 

l5‘early all the Chettios trade. Those who do not mostly cultivate. VelMlars, 
“Otliers,’* Mahomedans, and Vannians are the next chief 
contributors to this column. ^ ' 

Conveyers. Convcycrs are of all castes. 

Dress is provided firstly by Weavers, but Vellalars, 
Pariahs, and* Vannians also figure extensively under this 
heading. 

The Shepherds, Fishermen, Pariahs, and Vannians largely engage in the sale 
of food. Metal workers are nearly all artisans, so are the 
constructors; Potters and ‘‘ Others'' furnish the household 
goods nearly to the exclusion of other castes. The holders of property are very 
few in South Arcot, or only 340, and of these 211 are 
Brahmans. 

The unproductive list is high. 4,298 persons are so entered, most of 
whom are Pariahs ; nearly all classes, however, conspire to 
swell tho total in greater or lesser degree. 

Instruction has touched six per cent, of the inhabitants 
of South Arcot. Of these — 


Drees* 


Food, &c. 


Property 


Uoprodootivo. 


Education. 


_ 1 

Groaa Popula- 
tion. 

No. able to read 
and write! 

Proportion. 

Hindus ... 

1,670,462 

89,604 

5*8 

Mahomodans 

44,567 

2,585 

5*7 

Europeans and Eurasians 

698 

298 

49*8 

Native Chvistiana 

30,219 

780 

26 

Buddhists and Jains 

3,8Gl 

700 

181 

Others ... 

110 

3 

27 

Total ... 

1,755,817 

93,920 

58 


, Tho number of males able to read and write was 93,613, and of 
307. The Native Christian community of this district is badly educated. 
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poiitiofli. 


TANJORE. > 

• ’ 

The district of Tanjore occupies the greater portion of the delta of the 
Cauvery river, and is the most densely populated, and the 
richest district of all our possessions in the south of India. It 
originally formed a portion of the Chola kingdom, but in the end of the 17th 
century the Mahrattas under Shahjee took poss')1s^on of* the 
E»rly hittory. district, and a succession of Mahratta princes ruled the 

country until 1798-99, when Surfojee entered into a treaty with the East 
India Company and ceded the administration of this State to the British, on 
condition of receiving one lakh of star pagodas yearly out of tho revenues, and 
one-fifth of the net revenue of the province in addition, after deducting all 
.expanses. This arrangement continued until 1855. On the demise of 
Rajah Sivajee in 1855, without male heirs, the Tanjore province lapsed to tho 
British Government. 

The final census of this district was takgn on tho 30th, instead of on the 
16th November 1871, tho day appointed for tho whole Presidency, owidg to a 
large gathering of people at a n^^tive festival at Mayaveram on tlio 1 4th of that 
month. 

‘The Tanjore district covers an area of 3,654 square miles, and has 9 taluqs 

_ , , , and 13 mo/ia/is (sub-divisions of a district held under perma- 

diritioiui. ^ nont Settlement), and all are thickly populated. It contains 

several large towns, five of which, with populations as per margin, are under 
municipal government. It has 3,935 towns and villages and 
: M.m 369,984 houses, of which 12,196 are returned as uninhabited ; 

of these houses, 6,120 are terraced, 84,568 tiled, and 2/8,39-1 
6«.i75 , thatched. The average number of persons to a house if 
5-5, but in the Tanjore and Combaconam taluqs there an 
respectively 6-5 and 6 persons to each house. Tho number of terraced am 
tiled, houses in the district is the result of tho aggregation of people in towns. 


PopalatloQ. 

Hanuargudi 

Hayaveram 

Nagapatara 

Combaconam 

Tanjore 

Hoosee* 




Avkraob Number op Persons to each 

of THK InHAUITKD 1I()C8K« 

Taluqs. 


Terraced. 

TUod. 

Thatdicd, 

UnknotvTi, 

Total. 

Tanjore' 

Combaconam 

Mayaveram 

Nagapatem 

Mannargndi 

Sheali 

Nannilam 

Tritrapundi 

Pai^otai 


5-8 

6’9 

7-0 

8‘6 

61 

5'6 

5-0 

67 

7‘5 

7-5 

6-9 

6-2 

6-0 

5*9 

6*3 

5*5 

6*2 

6*0 

6*4 

5 5 

5*4 

5 2' 

5-5 

5*7 

4*7 

4*6 

4*6 

5*8 

80 

5*7 

10 2 

s's 

7-4 

9*3 ‘ 

5*5 

6*5 

6*0 

5-7 

5*5 

5*5 

5‘9 

5-0 

4*7 

46 

• 

Total ... 

5-9 

6-3 

5*3 

705 

5*5 


%The population of the district is 1,973,731. On the occasion of the previoi] 
census it was 1,731,703, so that there has been an increase c 
Ittcraftaaofpoptiiatioii. ^ percent. The increases was th^/'lurgest in tho^ Nag£ 

patam taluqi as will be seen from the annexed comparati ^ejabstract. 
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DISTBICT STATISTICS. 


" ^ Taluqs. 

Population as 
per Quinquen- 
nial lioium of 
1866-67. 

Population ac- 
cording to the 
Census of 1871. 

Increase. 

Porcentage. 

Tanjore 

Corabaconam 

Mayavorara ... 

Nagapatam 

Mannargudf 

$licaU 

Nannilam 

Tritrapundi 

Pattukotai 

300,808 

310,184 

193,852 

165,801 

147,777 

97,045 

190,940 

128,252 

19 G , 9 G 0 

344,389 • 

341,084 

219,368 

200,783 

161,264 

107,459 

207,407 

154,714 

237,423 

43,531 

30,850 

26,506 

34,932 

13,487 

10,414 

16,467 

26.462 

40.463 

U*5 

9‘9 

13’2 

210 

91 

10*7 

8*6 

20*6 

20*6 

Total ... 

1 , 731,619 

1 , 973,781 

242,112 

14*0 


The Hindu population is 1,803,787, Mahomedans 102,703, Christians' 
66,409, Jains 239, and others 593. Tho population is thickest in Combaoonam 
and Nagapatam talijqs, wljere there are 1,009 and 829'5 persons to a square mile, 
respectively. 

0*f tho total population, 953,968 are males, and 1,019,763 females, or 106'9 
females to 100 males. The. proportions of tlie sexes appear to 
ProportioDs (if B«ioa. fairly well returned in this district. The following 

table will give particulars of the population in tho several taluqs of the district: — 


'I’uluqs 


T’unjoro 

(’ombivix)ruuo 

Myu\crani 

NiigapuUitn 

MuAiuargudi 

Hhouli 

NiinuilHm 

Tntrupundi 

I'uttukotai 

I ToIaI 


HOUSES 





rorULATION. 


• 







Crildiikn. 

A nr 1.1 H. 

Tnl At. 




•i 




i. 



2S, 






1 


In 

1 



s 


1 

J 

23 i 


1 

s 

■a 

$ 

1 

1 

IS 

j 

1 

1 

1 

i 

• M 

p 

H 

a*- 

•5^ 


s 


Pm 





o 


52,865 

2,135 

54,908 

60, .566 

5,3,858 

106,604 

12.3,316 

167,170 

177,169 

314,124 

7,fi7 

22,291 

4 

198 

344«38» 

57H5'2 

4,612 

61,714 

50,871 

55,518 

10.5,718 

121,897 

165,589 

175,44.5 

311,560 

20,038 

9,408 

23 

10 

841,084 



38,300 

40,424 

36,000 

00,003 

76,832 

106,517 

112,841 

200,747 

9,660 

8,001 


50 

219.853 

36,351 

3,96.3 

40,51 i 

51,0.10 

30 0.34 

.50,503 

76,470 

03,629 

107,104 

172,754 

10,606 

8,0.59 

25 

190 

200,738 

29,l)H3 

1,507 

50,300 

29,503 

26,658 

48;245 

56,768 

77,838 

83,426 

150,780 

7,007 

3,268 

119 

81 

161.264 

18,213 


18,243 

20,069 

18,520 

31,751 

36,219 

52,720 

54,730 

100,101 

4,517 

2,745 


6 

107,453 

41,744 


41,711 

36,443 

.3.3,011 

62,108 

75,842 

08,5.51 

108,8.56 

192,508 

10,045 

8,019 


35 

207^07 

52,652 

11 

52,643 

20,21.5 

26,002 

40,032 

52,445 

76,177 

78,537 

145,408 

7,0.33 

2,205 



154,714 

51,380 

168 

51, .518 

15,043 

38,031 

70,734 

82,715 

115,777 

121,646 

21.5,706 

18,085 

5,613 


19 

237,428 

557,788 

1 

12,196 

300,984 

.355, WK) 

317,259 

807,076 

702,504 

958,068|1,01§,763 

1,803,787 

102,703 

66,400 

239 

503 

1,078,781 


Tho Siva worshippers abound in Tanjoro, and form 86'04 per cent, of the 
Hindu people. In one taluq (Nannilam) 90' 7 per cent, of the 

Keligious 8oot. ri 

iiindni. pGoplo are Sivaites. The worshippers of Vishnu number 

only 13-5 per cent., and Lingayets are but few, 5,993 in all, or '3 per cent, of the 
Hindu p«)ple. The Vishnavaitos are most numerous in the Tanjore, Comba- 
conam, anjl Mannargiidi taluqs, where they constitute 19'4, 15'8, and 15-6 per 
cent, respectively of the population. The district abounds in temples, mostly 
dedicated to Siva W(ir8hip. 


Of the Mahomedans 70 8 per cent, are Soonees, 5'2 per cent, are Sbias, 
and '09 per cent. Wahabis. Of 23'9 per cent, of the Maho* 
medan population the religious profession is not given. 

I 

Of tho 911 European and East Indian residents in the district, 419, or 4^ per 
cenj., are Roman Catholics, and 492, or 54 per cent., Protes- 
tajuts, but of the Native Christian total, 65,262, the greater 
per cent., are Roman Catholics, and 10,378 Are Protest' 


MohomodanB. 


Christians. 


part, 54,884, or 84' 1 
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Othor Christians are returned at 55 Catholics and 181 Protestants. The 
population has increased by sixteen per cent, since the last census, 

have a small colony near the town of Taiijorof^ 
; consisting of 239 individuals only. 

' The subjoined table shows the proportions of population under each religion 
of each nation. 


Talwjs. 

t 

HINDUS. 

MAHOMEDANS. 


CHRISTIANS. 

# 

;§) 

u 

p; 

a 

0 

J 

a 

CS 

n 

1 

► 

s 

i 

> 

1 

1 

o3 

Oi 

1 

1 

1 

o 

t 

§ 

m 

1 

1 

■i 

f- 

1 

1 

Kt'ROPBANS 

AND 

ErUAfltANfl. 

Natives. 

0th BK8. 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

i 

1 

QQ 

0 

I- 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

1 

a 

2 

Ph 

Roman Catho- 
bca. 


TaDjore 

19-4 

80-3 

■04 

•2 

28 6 

•9 

•1 

70-3 

33-2 

66-8 

88-4 

11-6 

31-2 

68-7 

•06 

•001 

Comtaconajn. . 

16‘8 

83'6 

•G 


95-2 

•6 

•07 

4 04 

4808 

51-9 

93-2 

6-8 

100 


•003 

•007 

Mayaverom . . 

10-9 

88*7 

•4 

•0005 

' 83-7 

•5 


158 

26-7 

73-3 

66 -2 

33 8 



■02 


Nagapatam . . 

10-2 

88-3 

•4 

11 

48-6 

22-9 

•3 

28-2 

58-2 

41-8 

• 74-9 

95 1 

j‘6-4 

81-6 

•1 

•oi 

Mannargudi . . 

16-6 

84-4 

•1 


90 8 

63 


3-9 


100 

79-9 

20 06 



•06 

•07 

Sbeali 

12'2 

87-2 

•6 

•ol 

22-2 

•2 


77-6 

.» 

100 

66-5 

34 6 



■006 


Nannilam 

9-2 

90’7 

•01 

•02 

8109 

•4 


18 0 

500 

’600 

9'2 2 

78 

100 


•■02 


Tritrapundi .. 

9‘7 

89’6 

•7 


9902 



•9 



93-6 

6-4 


100 


•04 

Fattukotai . . 

12-0 

1 87.-6 

•3 

•06 

65-4 

' '9 


•33-7 

100 


94-2 

68 


100 

•oi 


Total . . 

13fi 

1 86-04 

•3 

•1 

70-8 

5‘2 

•09 

23-9 

460 

64 0 

84-1 

j 16'9 

23*3 

76 7 

•03 

01 


Ca*t«. 

Uiudos. 


The Hindus largely predominate in this district; their 
numbers, according to caste divisions, are as follows :-r. 


Caste, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Projiortion | 
of I'N'iniili'd to 
100 Males, j 

Percontai^o 
to the Hiudu 
Population. 

Brahmans (Priests) 

61,861 

64,896 

126,757 

101-9 

6*8 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

2,280 

2,394 

4,674 

106’0 

•3 

1*6 

Chetties (Traders) 

14,105 

15,699 

29,804 

111'3 

Vellalars (Agriculturists) 

166,664 

181,736 

348,400 

1090 

18 6 

Idaiyara (Shepherds) 

31,898 

33,843 

6*5,741 

L'o’O 

3'5 ’ 

fcammalan (Artisans) 

^fomakkan (Writers) ... ^... 

27,308 

28,086 

55,394 

102-8 

30 

763 

868 

1,63J 

11 3-8 

’ 1 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

27,495 

28 005 

55,600 

101-8 

3*0 

Vannian (Cultivators and Laborers).. 

277,663 

297,226 

674,789 

1070 

80*7 

Kusavan (Potters) 

6,820 

5,738 

11,558 

98-6 

‘6 

Satani (Mixed Castes) 

23,902 

25,861 

49,763 

108-2 

27 

Sembadavan (Fishermen) 

67,614 

60,320 

117,934 

104-7 

6*3 

2*2 

Sbanan (Toddy -drawers) 

19,947 

20,636 

40,583 

103-5 

Ambattan (Barbers) 

10,549 

11,118 

21,667 

105-4 

1‘1 

Vannan (Washermen) 

7,096 

7,266 

14,362 

102-4 

■7 

Others 

21,882 

22,279 

44,161 

101-8 

2*4 

Flkriahs 

160,277 

156,292 

306,56.9 

104-0 

16*4 

, Total... 

— 

907,024 

962,263 

1,869,287 

106*0 * 

100 


: V It will be observed that, in all other castes, save the Kusavan, the number 
' of females was in excess of the males. The result is very 

; creditable to the district authorities who conducted the census. 

''■/o’ ' » 

.The Brahmans aro numerous (6’8 per cent.) and wealthy in this district, 
'blit'fche Vannians, Velldlars, and Pariahs form tho bulk of the inhabitants 
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engaged in the tillage of the soil. The fisher castes are numerous also in 
district. 


The ^umbers of each religious sect in each Hindu caste are entered in the 
following abstract. It will bo noticed that the 'Vishnavaites 
are in oxcc.ss among the Shepherds and Kshatriyas only, while 
in all other castes the Sivaites predominate. 


Religion. 


CasjteH. 


IlinhiTinriM 
I ( 'llrttlCH 

V.'Ilalins 

Kdiiirnuhin 

Kuiuikkiiu 

i\aik)ilar 

N’auniiin 

Is iiHJivau 

S.itani 

S»'jnliH<lavan 
Sluinnn 
,\inl)nUan 
V'limiuii 
Otluirn . 

I’ai lahn 


'i'oUil 


(£ 

z 

1 

"3 

X 

& 

a 

a 

Other Hindus- 

Christians. 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Total. 

0o,430 

31,138 

3 

186 



126,767 

480 

4,168 


19 

7 


4,674 

24, ‘224 

4,486 

no 

121 

863 


29,804 

289,648 

60,691 

291 

624 

7,246 


348,400 

.'>,976 

69,163 

16 

191 

106 


66,741 

6 1, 4. >6 

1 1,610 

776 

260 

1,372 


.5.5,394 


110^ 





1,631 

«0,739 

■2ff,34 7 

1,020 

66 

327 

2 

.56,600 

618,801 

37,610 

117 i 

.478 

17,880 


574,789 

10,569 

239 

286* 


164 


11,668 

31,714 

14,036 

2,669 

94 

1,068 

192 

49,763 

1 16,891 

772 

10 

8 

210 

43 

117,934 

3.'), 61 1 

1,663 

80 

186 

3,043 

1 

40,683 

19,269 

2,134 

1 

60 

213 


21,667 

13,390 

73.5 

2 

106 

130 


14,362 

37,762 

6,976 

8 

102 

3231 


44,161 

268,447 

.5,3*20 

614 

177 

3‘2,01lj 


.306,669 

1,661,921 

243,218 

6,993 

2,666 

C6,262| 

238 

1,869,287 


Pl-KC’ENTAGK OK TH* PaECBDINO 
CoLt’MJiS. 

Sivaites. 

J 

:§ 

i 

<u 

k. 

Si 

d 

Other Hindus. 

Christians. 

ns 

S 

|| 

76 3 . 

216 

■002 

1 



10 3 

89-2 


•4 

•1 


81-3 

16-1 

•3 

4 

29 


83-2 

14-6 

•08 

•2 

2 0 


909 

90-4 

•02 

•3 

•2 


92-9 

2 8 

1-4 

'4 

2-5 


93 3 

67 





66-4 

42 07 

1 8 

•1 

•6 

•004 

90-3 

6'6 

•02 

•09 

31 


91 4 

2‘07 

26 


401 


63-7 

28-2 

6'3 

•2 

2-2 

• 4 * 

991 

7 

. -008 

•007 

•2 

•03 

877 

41 

•2 

•5 

7-5 

•002 

88-9 

99 

• 00,5 

•2 

10 


93-3 

6 1 

•01 

•7 

•9 


86 ‘5 

136 

•02 

•2 

•7 


87-0 

17 

•2 

•06 

10*4 

•• 

83 02 

13'01 

•3 

•1 

8-5 

•01 


- _ 






Occupation. 


Of the 102,703 Mahomedans, 82,421 j or 80-2 per cent, of the whole, are 
Mahomcians, Ac. Labbays. The Kuropean inhabitants were 389, and about 
one-half of these are resident in Nagapatam, an old Dutch 
trading i)ort, and the terminus of the Great Southern of India Railway. The 
Kast Indian population is 022, and more than half of those reside in the Naga- 
])atiiTii tiiliKj. 

The total male population of the district is 953,908, and of these 598,590, or 
02-7 per cent., are entered in the occupation tables as follows 
ing some calling. 

Tanjoro being almost exclusively a rice-growing district, cultivation is the 
ti:u cinof employment, engaging the attention of 27 per cent, of 

Iln, to this comcs tho class of unskilled laborers, 

lOd percent. Trade and commerce occupy more than 4 per 

.... eent. of tho people. Weaving gives occupation to 2-2 per cent, 

of the males, and the. Weavers .are most numerous in the Combaconam taluq. 

Government Service, Civil and Military, occupy less than 1 per 
cent, of tho people; professional labor about 2-4 percent.; 
Kiomestic service 2 per cent. ; “ f’ood” 2 por cent. “ Property ” 
is possessed by 7-7 per cent, of the population, mostly Brah- 
mans, Vellulars, and Vannians. Tho unproductive population' 
is less than 1 per cent. Of tho Brahmans, 24 per cent, of the 
males are possessed of property. Tho followjng table ahoW. 
how the male population is emplo^’od : — 


( lilt (Tutni'iit Service, 
Cit 1 1 liiiU Military. 

LoHnied and Minor 

Tl offKKl'iMS. 

DoincHtio Somce and 
Food. 

i*roperty. 

Unproductive 
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liajor Heading. 


Professional 

Domestio ... 

Corojnercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial 


Indefinite and Non-pro- 
ductive. 





IVrrentHg^ 

Minor Iloading. 

Number*. 

I’olal. 

m the Malo 




1‘opulalio^ 

Governmeut Service 

2,670 


•3 

Military do. 

4,599 


•5 j 

Learned ProfoRsions 

5,192 



Minor do. 

18,192 


1 9 ! 


— 

30,G59 


Personal Service 

19,568 


21 



19,5Cg 

, ! 

Traders ... ... ••• 

34,190 


3-6 . : 

Conveyers .... 

4,970 


'5 



39,160 


Cultivators 

256,366 


27-0 


1 

£5G,3GG 


Dress 

20,608 


2-2 1 

Food 

19,037 ! 


2 0 

Metals 

10,490 


M i 

Construction 

10,019 


10 : 

Hooks 

258 


•02 1 

Household Goods... 

4,248 


■i ' 

Combustibles 

487 


•05 



G5,H7 


Laborers 

' 96,483* 

• 

101 

Property ... ... ...» 

73,731 ! 


77 

Unproductive 

7,111 i 


‘ -7 ! 

Others 

10,365 

187, G90 

M 

Total ... 


627 



598,590 



Education has made considerable progress in Tatijorc, and about 8*8 per 
cent, of tlie people can read and write. The proportions of 
instructed populafton among the main classes are noted 
below : — 


fidnoation. 


, 

Gro8* Popu. 
IbiiuD. 

iNnmber abl« 



to road and 
writ4). 

Proportion. 

Ilindus... 

1,803,787 

159,4G4 

8-8 

Mahomedans ... 

102,703 

8,7.5G 

8-5 

Kuropeaus and Eurasians 

1,147 

488 

4 2' 5 

Native Cliristians 

65,262 

4,529 

6’9 

Buddhists and Jains ... 

m 

79 

33*1 

Others 

593 

33 

5 6 

Total ... 

1,973,731 

173,349 

8-8 


Proportion of eejces able to read 
and write. 

Malen. Females. 


Below 13 
n to 20 
Above 20 


Total . 


198 
24 8 

1803 


•00 

1 

•2 


The figures in the margin wull show the proportion of the sexes able to read 
and write. While 18 per cent, of tlio males have 
some sort of primary education, it is sad to see that 
only T per cent, of the females have received any 
instruction. Female education in this distric"^ is not 
so well advanced as it ought to be, and it is probable 
that the numbers and influential position of the Hrdli- 
jnaHb in the district may be the cause of the backward state of female eduea- 
The Brahmaus of the south have not taken kindly to tho notion of gi,ving 
■ ^nwn any ki|id of book learning, notwithstanding their great profession 
^ interest in the subject when Miss Carpenter visited India, and persuaded the 
Gavermnent to establish Normal Schools for the training of caste girls as 
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teachers. A school for caste girls has, however, been recently established^ 
l\anjoro. 

The Christian population of this district is badly educated, as is usually the 
case where Roman Catholics preponderate. The Romish Church aims more at 
conversion than education. 


TRICHINOPOLY. 

This district cml)races an drcaof 3,515 square miles, and contained at the time 
of the census only one municipal town, viz., Trichinonolv.t*> 

Political division. 

which IS also the largest military cantonment in the south. 
Krirangam has been elevated into a municipality since the taking of the census, 
and is famous for its large pagoda, sacred to VisuNU. 

According to the final tabulation, the inhabitants of Trichi nopoly numbered 
1,200,408, and the houses 210,000. As only 4,083 of these 

Population and houses. v» ' -i i i ^ 

lasf were deserted, the percentage of inmates to a house was 
5‘8, varying in different taluqs*as the following table will show. A very small 
number of the dwellings were terraced or tiled: — 



A\KUAaE Nl’MJlKK OK PPHRONS TO 

EACH OK 

• 


THE l.N 

lAHlTtl) lloi’SKS. 


i'aluqs. 

Terraced 

'i 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

- 

Total. 



9 




Tricliinopoly 

6-5 

50 

5'0 

139 

5*9 

MuHpri .. 

55 

41 

59 

07 

5-9 

Kulituhii 

5-4 

4*0 

:i-9 

19-8 

8-9 

PtTurnbalore ... 

i)'(j 

10 0 

7-4 

9-0 

7-5 

Oodiurptilliiim ... 

5 5 

8-4 

8*2 

7*0 

8-2 

Total ... 

G 4 

j 6 2 

00 

o 

11-9 

5’8 


The 


Inorcfiso of population 


next table gives the population of the taluqs, compared with that 
obtained i!i the last census, by which it becomes apparent 
that a net increase of 19’2 has taken place. 


Taluqs. 

Populfttion Hh 
pert^uuKpmn- 
nial Ih'turn of 
18GG-07. 

Population 
acconlin^ to 
the Cotibus of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Peri'ontago of 
Increase. 


Tnclniiopol^ ... 
Must'i’i .. 
Kulitalai 
Perambuloro 
Oudiarpolliam ... 

255,397 

226,273 

190,880 

144,072 

190,204 

300,461 

257,174 

228,313 

170,507 

237,803 

51,004 

30,001 

37,433 

20,495 

47,089 

200 

13 7 

19 G 
18'4 
250 


Total ... 

1,000,8-26 

1,200,408 

103,582 

19*2 



Particulars of tlie present population as to sex and 
s«x knd n»tion»iiiy. taluq are hero embodied. 


nationality for each 

It) 


(1) The tonn of SrirangarA, with a population of 11,271, has been constituted 
thf consQS. i 


a munioipaliky nuoa tfao 
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HOUSES, 






Cbildrxn 






o 

TAloqt. 













i 



CJ o 



1 

1 

1 

‘i-i 




P 

H 



Trichinopoly ... 

51,983 

2,300 

54,28.3 

W,960 

49,219 

UuBori .. 

43,470 

1,617 

is,m 

47,5G5 

42,879 

KaUtalAi 

68,698 

I 

58,6'Ji) 

41,781 

37,67() 

Penunbalore 

22,849l 

7 

22.H.')6 

3 1,3, 58 

28,6.59 

OodiwpoUiam .. 

20,007 

758 

29,765 

44,113 

39,291 

Total 

206,007 

4,683 

1 210,690 

219,777 

197,754 


POPULATION. 


Aoultb 

Total. 


i 

8 

i 

i 

1 

3 

XJ 




§ 

a 


Pm 


Pm 


92,231 

110,021 

147.191 

159.270 

260,119 

76,310 

90,420 

12,1.875, 

133,299 

249,5.51 

71,4.52 

77,401 

113,233' 

115,080 

212,782 

62,479 

58.071 

83,837) 

1 86,730 

163,536 

75,88.5 

78,604 

I 119.998] 

117,89.5 

229,788 

368,357 

414,520 

588,134^ 

I 612,27 4| 

l,ll.5,776j 


•a 



3 I -2 
« t o 


I ^ I 

l5,S74'SO,in.'» .VT 

3.4'»0 :i,l»S4 171) 

8,(»38 9 

l,r.7<); n;i 1) 

(i,.‘)17 

32,024 i2,222 H.ll 243) 

i I j 


>M 

-'f 


3 

o 

H 

300.401' 
2-)7,i;4: 
^!2H,81 V 
170 S(>7, 
2:i7,)^i3 

1.2lK),40(»j 


Of the gross population males numbered 588,134 and the females 61 2,271*, 
or in a proportion of 104 of tho latter to 100 of the former, 

Proportion of seies. i i i i i 

and this was tho result, witli variations, in all tho taluqs, except 
•Oodiarpolliam, where tho females were in a minority of 2,103. 

92*9 per cent, of the people arc classed as Hindus, 2*7 as Mahomedans, 4‘4 
as Cliristians, only 143 as Buddliist9», with .a few more who are 

Helicon. * 

‘ returned as “ Others.” Tho Hindus enrol themselves under 

0 

religious headings as follows : — 



Pop) datum. 

Proportion. 

Sivaites 

843.729 

75-G 

Vishnavaitea 

270,654 

24-2 

Lingayets 

* 533 

•05 

Other Hindus 

860 

•08 

• 

Total ...1,11,5,776 

100 


Tho Mahomedans are comparatively few, although they establislied their 
empire in Trichinopoly during the 17th century. *Thcy are 

Ifnhoroedani. 

. returned as — 


Soonecs 


. . 

... • • * 

... 25,511 

Shias 

. • . . 

.. 

... 

... 5.193 

Wahabis ... 





89 

Others 

••t 


«.» 

... 3,231 


and half of these are settled in Trichinopoly town alone. 

The Christians are numerically much stronger than tho Mahomedans, and 
tho mission-field is an old one. A celebrated Jesuit priest, 
CbrwtiaM. named Beschi, did great work there in tho middle of the 17 th 

century, and gained a number of disciples to his Master. 

The Christians are arranged under these heads : — 



Roman CaUiolius. 

Prottistiinlfl. 

Total. ‘ 

Europeans ... 

325 

2!)8 

623 

Eurasians 

285 

345 

C30 , 

Native Christiana 

48,889 

1.9.33 

50,822 

Others 

23 

124 

147 


Total ... 49,522 

2,700 

62,222 


Jaiai* 

Proportloni of popo- 
UUon Moordieg to roll* 


I 

The Jains are all found in one faluq, viz., Pcrambaloro. 
The annexed table gives the proportions of the population 
according to their religious divisions. | 
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— 

HINDIJS. 

MAHOMEDANS. 

CHRISTIANS. 









' 


Eueopeans 

AND EuRA- 

Nativm. 

OtXlBI. 


• 









SIANt. 






Taluqs. 

B 

<U 

1 

« 

'(/J 


1 

1 

i 

1 

m 


1 

If 

*1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

i 

1 


TJnehinopoly . . 

M UHori 

KuliUilai 

Oodiiiq)olbttin 

24-5 
30-6 
19-0 
29 6 
18-1 

75-1 

69 - 3 
80 9 

70 - 3 
81-8 

•1 

•03 

•05 

•03 

•02 

•3 

•008 

•008 

•008 

76-3 

73-3 

96-6 

68-3 

86-2 

17-3 

2 - 9 
2-6 

3 - 4 
6-7 

•6 

5-8 

23’8 

•8 

28-3 

8-1 

48-9 

42-9 

61‘09 

1000 

671 

1000 

96-0 

92*6 

99'4 

99-09 

95*9 

4-4 

7-4 

•6 

•9 

4 ' 0 o 

15*6 

84*4 


Total. . 

24-2 

75*6 

•05 

•08 

79-6 

10-0 

•3 

10-0 

48 - ; 

61-3 

06-2 

3-8 

16*6 

84-4 


The Hindus, including Native Christians and Buddliists, are divided intotbe^ 
^ following castes. It will bo seen that in all the castes the 

iiiaduB. number of women exceeds that of the men, save among the 


Brahmans,* Ksltatri5^asi 


Ca«tn. 


Kralimans (Priests) ... 
Ksliatriyas (Warriors)... 
Chetties (Traders) 
Vollalara (A^nculturisis) 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) ... 
Kaiunialaii (Artisans) ... 
Kanakkan (Writers) ... 
Kaikalar (Weavers) ... 
Vaunian (Laborers) ... 
Kasavan (Poiters) ' 

Satani (Mi|ed Castes) ... 
Sembadavan (h^sherrnen). 
Shaiian (Toddy-drawers). 
Ambattau (Barbers) ... 
Vaiiuan (Washermen) ... 
Others ... 

Pariahs ... 


Total ... 


Fitters, Barbers, and “ Others.** 


, 

— 

— 

Proportion of 

Percentage to 

stales. 

Fcmalofl. 

Total. 

Foinales to 100 

the Hinda 



lyfalos. 

Population. 

15,854 

15,574 

31,428 

98-2 

27 

1,849 

1,825 

3,674 

98-7 

•3 

^0,649 

10,800 

21,455 

101*5 

1*8 

90,985 

103,868 

200,853 

107-1 

17-2 

29,912 

31,319 

fl,231 

104*7 

62 

14,175 

14,296 • 

28,471 

100-9 

2 4 

138 

156 

^94 

1134 

•02 

17,108 

17,259 

34,427 

100*5 

3*0 

191,898 

203,512 

398,410 ! 

104*4 1 

84*2 

3,244 

3,188 

6,432 

98*3 

•6 ' 

59,107 

63,225 

122,332 

107*0 

10*6 

11,908 

12,406 

24,374 

104*7 

2*1 

2,375 

2,444 

4,819 

102*5 

*4 

0,500 

6,496 

13,086 

98*6 

M 

6,091 

6,206 

12,297 

101*9 

M 

23,059 

23,040 

46,099 

99*9 

8*9 

77,168 

79,891 

157,059 

103*5 

13*5 

571,170 

595,671 

1,166,741 

104*3 

100 


From this table it appears that the population is mainly composed of four 
classes, viz., Vunnians, VelUlars, Pariahs, and Satanis, who 
UiTon^^^der ^difforent form rather over 75 per cent, of the whole. Some castes have 
umduoaateB. representatives, as Ksliatriyas, Writers, Potters, 

Toddy-(ffawers, and but little remark is called for, save that the Chetties in this 
district go in for cultivation more than is usual with them. Out of their 6,912, 
who are employed, 3,927 trade, and 2,635 are cultivators and laborers. More than 
half the ’Brahmans too are farmers, the same with the Kshatriyas, while the 
Milkmen have mostly forsaken pastoral for agricultural employ to the extent 
of upwards of three-fourths of their number. The Satanis and Fishermen 
have done the same. Of the first named, 28,966 out of 34,709 cultivate, and 
are laborers, of the latter 8,618 out of 9,818.^ ; ; 

Among all castes the worship of Siva predominate^ 
yilh the exception of Kshatriyas and Shepherds,^ as tiie 
e shows. 


Religion of differont 



TEICHIKOPOLT, 


29d 


OMi«. 

i 

w 

1 

> 

i 

1 

■a 

Other Hindus. 

1 

1 

3 

TotaL 

Puo INTAOI ON TRB PeICIDIKO ^ 
COLVRKS. 

i 

1 

TisbuATsite*. 

i 

i 

Other Hindug, 


1 

BmhmftnB 



20,018 

11,410 





31,428 

63‘7 

363 




» 

Kshatrlyas 



680 

2,732 



262 


3,674 

18 6 

744 





Chettles 



14,419 

6,998 

20 


18 


21,155 

67 2 

32-6 

•09 


•08 


VeUalars 



118,220 

76,726 

25 

1 

6,881 


200,853 

68 9 

38 2 

•02 

•0005 

29 


Idaiyars 



19,764 

41,360 


21 

106 


61,231 

32-3 

07-6 

. . 

•03 

•2 


K&mmalan 



24,106 

2,362 

44 


1,969 


28,471 

817 

8-2 

•2 


6-9 


Kanakkan 



261 

29 


1 .. 

4 
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88‘8 

9’9 


. . 

1-3 


Kaikalar 



25,336 

8,944 

*38 


109 


31,427 

73-6 

260 

‘1 


•3 


Vannian 



331.070 

49,227 

11 

283 

17,676 

143 

398,410 

83- 1 

124 

■003 

■07 

4 4 

•04 

Euaavaa 



6,903 

376 

28 


125 


6,432 

91-8 

6 9 

•4 

. . 

1-9 


Satan! . . 



96,610 

20,627 

307 


4,728 


122,332 

78 9 

16 9 

•3 ! 


3-9 


Sembadavan 



22,495 

1,716 


1 

162 


21,374 

92 3 

70 


•004 

•7 


Shanan 



4,628 

226 


6 

60 


4,819 

94 0 1 

4-7 


•1 

1-2 


Ambkttan 



9,470 

3,690 


13 

13 


13,086 

72-4 ’ 

27-4 


•1 

•1 


Vannan 



9,888 

2,225 


, . 

184 


12,297 

80- 1 

18 1 


. • 

15 


Othert 



27,891 

18,136 



72 


46,099 

60o 

39*3 



•2 


Pariaha 



113,080 

23,991 

•• 

535 

10,453 


157,059 

720 

15 3 


•3 

12 4 


, 


Total.. 

843,729 

270,664 

533 

1 860 

50,822 

143 

1,166,741 

72;3 

*23 2 

■06 

•08 

4-3 

■OJ 


M»hom6<J»nB. Mahomedans aro classed as follows : — 




Population. 

Proportion 

Labbays 



11,54G 

3G‘l 

Mapilaha 


• 1 

'003 

Arabs 

... 

629 

I'D 

Shiek 

t* t • • • 

12,880 

40'2 

Syud 

• * • • * • 

2,090 

G'5 

Pathan 

« • • * « • 

2.110 

66 

Moghul 

... 

338 

11 

Others 



2,430 

n 



Total ... 32,024 

100 


, Labbays and Slieiks form the bulk of this people, and they, like their Hindu 
brethren, largely affect cultivation as a means of living. Nearly half of them 
are so engaged. Trade is their next most popular occupation, and employs close 
on 2,000 of their numbers. 

Of the gross male population in Trichinopoly district, 
OooBp»Uoa. 380,259, or 64'(i per cent., aro employed as is shown below : — 


Major Heading. 

Minor Heading. 

• 

Numbora. 

Total. 

Percentage 
to the Mulu 
Population. 

Professional ^ 

Government Service 

Military ... 

Learned ProfessionB 

Minor do 

2,507 

8,862 

1,576 

8,829 

16,774 

13,572 

17,165 

219,271 

*4 

•7 

^3 

1*5 

* 

Domeitio 

Personal Service 

13,572 

2'3 

(Jswifliercial | 

Traders 

Conveyers 

15,492 

1,673 

2'6 

•3 * 

A^riegltoral ... 

Caltivators 

219^71 

37'3 

1 

.1 

* 

. ' ^ 

• 
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Major Heading. 

c 

Minor Heading. 

Numbera. 

Total. 

PeroantsM 

tothalBb 



Drees 

. 16,973 


29 ' 



Food 

8,425 


1*4 



Metals 

‘ 4,853 


*8 

IndoBtml 


Construction ... 

4,539 


•8 



Books 

50 


•01 



Household Goods ... 

2,754 


•5 

• 


Combustibles ... 

200 


•03 

• 



37,794 


r 

Laborers 

70,587 

1 

120 

Indofinit© and Non- J 

Property 

490 


•1 

productive, ] 

Unproductive 

2,163 


•8 

( 

Others 

2,443 


*4' 




75,683 




.Total ... 

880,259 

64*6 

• 


Government Civil Ser- 
vice. 


The Civil Service of Government is composed chiefly of 
these four classes — 


Vellilars 
Vannians 
Brahmans 
Mahomcclans ... 


721 

440 

383 

315 


It includes also 115 Satanis, a class not often found in its raaiks to such an 
extent, and 155 Pariahs. 


idiiitary Service. In tho Military tho five classcs noted below predominate • 


Vcllalars 

Satanis 

Mahomedans 

Vannians 

Pariahs 


861 

637 

500 

445 

443 


Of those in learned professions, nearly half are Brahmans, and no other class 
need bo noticed in this category, except the Barbers, who have 

Learoed profoseiona. - i • -i i 

172 of their number so engaged. 


Minor profosaions. 


Perional aervioe. 


Tho minor professions are filled chiefly by BrahmajOS 
1,916, Volltllars 1,897, Satanis 1,820, and Vannians 1,071. 

Personal service employs 13,572 people, mostly Barbers, 
Washermen and Pariahs. 


The trading column, though headed by Chetties, does not engross the luxtfd 
proportion of this caste. Out, of the 15,492 merchan|» 
there are of — 


Chettiej, ... 
Vcllalars 
Others (Hindus) 
Mahomedans ... 
Shepherds ... 
Vannians ... 
Satanis ... 


... 3,927 

3.702 
... 2,098 

1,940 
903 

... 810 

«. 762 


Total ... 14,142 
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The bulk of those who engage in cultivation are Vannians in the south, then 
come the VelMlars and Pariahs in point of numbers ; but it is 
a favorite occupation witfi nearly all the castes in this district 
Dress is provided by Weavers and Pariahs in nearly equal numbers, almost 
to tlw exclusion of other castes : food by Sliepherds and 
Vannians, the Fishermen doing little in that way. The metal 
oolunm has always one large figure opposite tho artisans, and so has the construe- 
tion. Books call for no remark. Household goods employ Potters firstly, 'tlien 
L*borer». " Vellillars. Laborers are drawn from all ranks, 

but chiefly the Vannians and Pariahs. Tho property-holdsrs 
are nearly half Vollalars. Unproductive persons are not Satanis to the extent 
one has been accustomed to expect. Out of 2,163 the 
following classes contribute tho largest numbers : — 


OoUiTttioiX. 


Dr«tf> 


Unprodnotivo, 


'•I 


53(3 

397 

33G 

• 2()9 

155 


Pariahs 

Satanis 

Velldlars 

Vannians 

Brahmans 

The Sivaite8 may possibly encourage religious beggars to a less degree than 
Viahnavaites, for I think that they are more numerous in the north than in tho 

south. 

Education shows well in Trichinopoly. 6 per bent, of the population, or ^ 
72,080 souls, can read and write, of whom only 478 are 
females. They are classed as follows : — 


Edaoation. 


— 

OroHfl Popula- 
tiou. 

Nuitibor r]» 1 o to 
road and write. 

Proportions. 

Hindus 

1,115,770 

60,049 

• 5'9 

Mahomedans 

32,024 

3,168 

9-9 

Christians (Natives) 

50,822 

2,377 

47 

Europeans and Eurasians 

1,400 

485 

34-8 1 

Buddhists and Jains 

143 

2 

14 ! 

Others 

243 

f" 

21 

Total 

1,200,408 

1 72,086 

60 


The Mahomedans of this district are more generally educated than the ^ 
Hindus, and the Native Christians, as in Tanjore, show badly, the reason being 
that Protestant Missions with their educational establishments have not largely 
entered upon the field of labor which the district presents. Tho Jains in this 
district are not so well educated as elsewhere. 




MADURA. 


The Madura district covers an area of 9,502 square miles of thb southern 

Politaoai dividoM Portion of the peninsula. It has six taluqs and 20 zeminda- 
• ries, two of which, Ramnad and Shevagunga, are of iramonso 

si^^and were formerly independent Maravar States. The chief town is Madura, 
wiihr, a* population of 51,987. Madura and Dindigul are under municipal 


^oremment. 

, : The history of this district has been exhaustively ^reated by Mr. J. W. 


■ ( , JfyUvy ol the diitrict. 


Nelson, of tho Madras Civil 
“ Manual.” 

m 


Servict*, in his 


very able 
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The difference in population as returned by the OollMtor soon after the 
' Vopni»tion completion of the census was within one per cent, of the total, 

* as compiled in th*e Census Office, 

The district contains 443,513 houses, and of these 15,688, 
or 3’5 per cent., were returned as uninhabited. They are 
classed as follows : — • 


Number*. Froportton. 

Terraced 7,354 1-6 

Tiled 19,777 4-5 

Thatched 415,901 93-8 

Uiifipccified ... ... ... ... ... 481 •! 


Total ... 443,513 100-0 


Tlio population numbered 2,266.615. Only 98 persons were returned as 
houseless, all frpm />he, R&rnnad Zomindary* It seems obvious that there must 
have been many more houseless .persons than these. The average of inmates 
to a house was 5*8, but tlie terraced and tiled buildings had about six 
persons to a house. The annexed table gives the particular^ of population for 
each class of dwellings in each taluq. 


« 

Avrraob Number op Pbrhons to bach 
InHAHITKD II0UBK8. 

OP THB 

'J\'rtacod. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknowu. 

Total 

Madura ... 

6G 

5-8 

59 

8-2 

5*9 

Dindigul ... 

67 

67 

5-2 

10-0 

6-8 

TcrumangaKun ... 

6*9 

6-2 

62 

16*2 

6*2 

Molur 

8-4 

4-02 

4-8 

6*3 

4*8 

Parincolum 

6-2 

6-2 

5-4 

5-9 

55 

Palani 

6*3 

6 4 

47 

7-9 

4*9 

Raniiiad Zemindary 

6*2 

6*1 

5-3 

6-8 

54 

Shevagunga do. 

5*8 

6-4 

4-8 

11-5 

4-8 

Total ... 

6*3 

6 1 

5*2 

00 

6-3 


The population of the district appears to have increased from 1,946,389 io 
Increase of popuia- 2,266,615 in fivG ycars, or at the rate of 16*5 per cent. The 
increment in each taluq is shown in the followipg table : 


Tttluqs. 

Population oa 
per Quinquou- 
nial Ketum of 
1866-67. 

Population 
ac(;()r(lin^ to 
CeiiHim of the 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Madura ... 

Dindigul ... 

Tornmuugalam ... 

Melfir 

Pariaoolum , 

.Palani ... ... 

Ramnad Zomindary 

Shevagunga do. /... 

202,784 

274,383 

214,840 

112,983 

180,187 

161,534 

426,547 

373,131 

231.418 
324,366 
241,215 
128,983 

217.418 
184,831 
604,131 
484,253 

28,684 

49,983 

26,876 

16,000 

87,281 

23,297 

77,584 

61,128 

14-1 

18*2 

18 2 - 
14-2 . 

* 80-7 ^ 

'■ 

18>2 

1 Total ... 

1,946,389 

* 

2,266,616 

320,288 

i«;5 
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Particulars of the population as to sex and nationality 
are shown in the following abstract : — ^ 



The female papulation in this district is on the whole well retiirned, being 
in the proportion of 103*8 females to 100 males. The children of the district 
• numbered 811,248, and the adults 1,455,367. Of the children, 430,264 were boys 
(under 12 years) and 380,984 girls (under 10 years). ^ The adults are made up — 
of 681,802 males and 773,565 females. Of the whole population, 2,062,768, or 
91 per cent., are Hindus ; 132,833, or 5*9 per cent., Mahornedans ; 70,941, or 3*1 
per cent,, Christians ; only 13 persons are returned as Buddhists or Jains ; and 60 
persons belonging to other or unspecified religions. 

Hindus. The Hindu religionists are thus divided : — • 


Sivaites 
Vishnavaites 
Liugayets , . 
Others 


Numb(T. lVo}x>rtioii8. 

... 1,732,241 8Vl) 

... 329, -W.') 15-9 

1,52 '007 

840 04 


The Sivaites are five times as numerous as the Vishnavaites. liingayota 
are hardly known at all in the district, the few residing hero being located in 
Ratnnad Zemindary. 

The Census of 1866 accounted for only 119,181 Mahornedans, and they had 
Inorewwof Mahome- increased to 132,833 in 1871, or at the rate of 11-4 per cent, 
dw population. Qf Mahofflodans 88 per cent, are Sooiicex, the other 

specified sects being unimportant in number. 

The Christian population had increased from 61,681 to 70,941, or about 15 
per cent, in the five years previous to the Imperial Census. 
OhriatiaM. native converts belong principally to the Romish Church, 

and 03 per cent, of the Christians are of this class. There is a Protestant 
mission in the district belonging to the Americans, but the Catholic missions 
hl^yn, occupied the district for nearly 300 years, and in the time of Robert de^ 
Kl^ibuB there wore indications that the whole community of the district 
become Christian, but the expectations wc») not real^ed. 

following abstract shows the divisions of the Chris %n community 
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Boman Catholice. Protestanta. Total. 


Europeans 

... 

90 

78 

168 

Eurasians 

• ». 

82 

91 

173 

Native Christians ... 

... 

65.746 

4,699 

70,445 

Others 



88 

67 

155 


Total ... 

66,006 

4,935 

70,941 


* The few Jains of this district belong to the Shevagunga 

zemindary. 

The following table shows the classification, in proportions, of the population 
of the district according to religion : — 


Taluqs. 


Mailum 

Tfi uiiuuij^alam 
Mt'lur 
riuiacoluin 
Palam 

Kainiiad /a'lnindary , 
Shovagun^a . . 

'rotul 


HINDUS. 



3 

1 

O' 

O 

MAIIOMKDANS. 


CHllISTIANS. 

r 

Soonees. 

Sliialis. 

a 

1 

Other Mahomedans. 

Ki'KOPEANH 

AND 

EritA.SlANH. 

Natives. 

Othbrs. 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

1 

s 

1 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Protestanta. 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Protestants. 

•008 

83-7 

•6 


15-8 

70-9 

291 

841 

15’9 

68-04 

41-9 

•0<) 

09-5 

3 

■08 

•00 

82-3 

07-7 

95 9 

41 

• * ti 

100-0 

•0008 

4 8 07 



51 9 


100 0 

65-3 

44’7 

. . 

1000 

007 

29-2 

•G 

•03 

701 

. . 

1000 

89 1 

109 



•8 

60 1 

•5 


33 4 


1000 

98 '2 

1*8 

1000 


•002 

91 4 

6-04 


2 5 

38-5 

01*5 

96*4 

3-C 

1000 


•001 

90 05 

1 04 


2-9 

133 

86-7 

90'6 

34 



•08 

91-2 

3 2 


5 6 

41-2 

58-8 

89-5 

105 



•04 

88-0 

1-5 

•008 

10*4 

50 4 

49 0 

933 

G’7 

568 

48*2 


Uindus Ca^o. 


The Hindus of the district aro classified as follows : — 


IMajor CaHtes. 

Mdh'H. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
the Number of 
Females to 100 
Males. 

Percentage to 
the Hindu 
Population. 

Brahmans (Priests) 

19,727 

19,846 

39,073 • 

98-0 

1-8 

Kshatriyas (Warriors)... 

2, .565 

2,400 

5,031 

96 1 

•2 

Cliottios (Traders) 

31,742 

84,754 

66,496 

109-5 

3-1 

Vellalara (Cultivators)... 

245,701 

252,138 

407,839 

102-6 

23-4 

Tdaiyars (Shepherds) ... 

71,134 

74,372 

145,506 

1046 

6 9 

Karnmalan (Artisans) ... 

30,yo2 

36,951 

73,253 

101-8 

3‘4 

Kanakkaii (WnU'rs) ... 

572 

572 

1,144 

lOO'O 

•1 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

39,718 

39,865 

79,583 

100-4 

3-7 

Vannian (LHl)or(3rs) 

299,204 

312,558 

611,762 

1004 

28-7 

Knsavan (Potters) 

13,119 

13,123 

26,242 

10003 

12 

Satani ^lixed Castes).,. 

17,6t8 

1H,848 

36), 496 

106-8 

17 

Sembndavan ( Fislierinen). 

68,058 

64,525 

127,583 

102-3 

60 

Shnnnn (Toddy-drawers). 

37,902 

38,923 

76,915 

102-6 

3 6 

Ambatan (Barbers) 

12,781 

13,010 

25,791 

101-8 

1*2 

: Vaniian ( Wuslieriuen)... 

14,241 

U,U0 

28,381 

90-6 

1-8 

, Cthoi-8 ... ^ 

37,278 

37,554 

74,827 

100-8 

8*5 

1 Parialis ... 

ID.5,655 

111,639 

217,294 

1057 

10-2 

'i Total ... 

i 

1,048,432 

1,084,784 

2,133,216 

103-5 

100 


Tlie I nuninn caste is the most numerous of all, and the people thus classified 
jtumber 28'7 per rent, of the population. It must be remembered thatl^e 
jUaravar&nd Kalld a c&ates, which are peculiar to the southern districts, aw 
immbrous in Madura, and aro classified with the Vamiana. Th^ Vellflars and 
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Warrior Castas. 


Pariahs include 23’4 and 10'2 per cent., respectively, of the population. The 
■ Pastoral and Fishing tribes are 6’9 and 6 per cent, of the population. > 

Only 1'8 per cent, of the people are members of the priestly caste. 63 
per cent, of the male population of Brahmans are engaged in 
some occupation, 38‘7 per cent, of whom are cultivators, 15' 6 
per cent, follow professional employments, and 1*4 per cent, are in the Civil 
Service of Government. There are many famous temples in the Maduya district, 
mostly dedicated to Siva. 

There are only 5,031 persons claiming to be classified as Kshatriyas. About 
one-fourth of those are located in the Ramnad zemindary, 60 
per cent, of the males are employed, 34‘6 per cent, of whom 
are cultivators, and 11 per cent, traders. Probably a close scrutiny would show 
thafreven this small number have no claim to descent from the warrior races of 
the Aryans. 

The trading castes number 3’1 per cent, of the popple. Of the male'^bpu- 
lation of those castes, 63 per cent, are employed, 34-2 per 
cent, of whom are traders, and 22 per cent, are cultivators. 
The Nattukotai Chdtks of this district are a peculiar class of local traders, and 
are classified among the Vdlalar castes. 

The agricultural castes form 23'4 per cent, of the Hindu 
population, 50 per cent, of the male population of this class 
cultivate. 

57 per cent, of the males of the Shepherd castes are entered as cultivators, 
Pastoral Cwte.. and Only I'l per cent, are returned as milk-suppliers. 

The persons classified as VanniMis are the largest division of the people, and 
52 per cent, of them are cultivators. The Pariahs also culti- 
Vanmmuandranahs. extent of 29 per cont. of the males, while 28 per 

cent, are returned as unskilled laborers. 

The Sivaites predominate largely in every caste, with the exception of the 
Kshatriyas, of whom 66-3 per cont. are followers of Vishnu. 

The population according to caste and religion is shown below : — 


Ohettiei. 


YolUlarB. 










rBUCENTAOB ON 

TUB PUEUEUINO 1 
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Columns. 









•-5 

'V 





^ 1 


'V 

Ciwto. 

1 

£ 

09 

•3 

> 

oS 

1 

k 

00 

4 -* 

'D 

1 

a 

d 

'tj 

a 

O 

Christians. 

3 

00 

3 

o 

H 

1 

•a 

CO 

$ 

1 

1 

k 

-i 

E 

Other Hindu 

to 

3 

03 

l.i 

PQ 

Brahmanf . . 

Kuhatriyas 

ChettifMi 

24,770 

1,696 

69,870 

14,297 

3,335 

6,400 


6 

*1 

226 


39,073 

6,031 

66,496 

03-4 
3.3 7 
9004 

36*6 

663 

9-6 

■004 

• 02 ' 

•002 

•3 


VelUlare 

Idaiyan 

Trftfntn>.lATl 

366,743 

1.36,663 

19 

16 

6,408 


497,839 

71-6 

27-2 

•003 

13 


109,614 

34,411 

7,790 



1,481 

066 


146,606 

753 

230 



P02 


64;808 




73,263 

88-5 

lOG 



•9 



1,092 

48 



4 


1,144 

79,683 

96 5 

4-2 



•3 



62,183 

26,762 


”l 

647 


66‘6 

33’6 

. . 

•001 

•8 


Vaiuiftu 

644,819 

26,740 


no 

40,093 


611,762 

8906 

4-4 


•02 

66 


Kusavaa . • 

21,163 

6,079 





26,242 

80-6 

19'4 



• . 


Bataoi 

80,609 

6,619 

2,102 

iie 


i62 


36,496 

83-8 

16'6 

•3 


4 

V • • 

. ^mbadavan 

126,380 

70,018 

, , 


161 


127,583 

98-2 

1-7 


•09 

•1 



1,097 

. . 

*66 

6,739 


76,916 

9103 

1-4 

. . 

7-5 


i^battan 

Vanoan 

24,329 

1,282 



180 


26,791 

94-3 

60 

. . 


•7 


26,663 

1,446 

, , 

ie 

266 


28,381 

93*9 



•06 

•9 


; 

.. .y .. 

63,360 

166,189 

20,666 

36,818 

17 

66 

668 

728 

13,706 

is 

7^827 

217;^94 

71-3 

76-5 

2', (6 
l()-9 

•02 

•07 

•3 

10 

63 

•006 

Total.. 

1,732,241 

329,635 

152 

840 

70,486 

13 

2,I»3,21« 

81*2 1 1 i 

•007 

•04 

8-3 

•0006 
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The Mussulmans of this district are found classed under the following 
divisions,in the proportions shown : — 


Labbays 

81,809 

61-6 

Mapilas 

6 

Arabs . 

88 

r *005 

Sheiks 

9,900 

•00 

Syuds 

5,040 

7-5 

Pathans 

4,796 

3*8 

Moghuls * ... 

09 

3 6 

Others ... 

31,075 

•05 


23-4 


Total ... 132,843 

100 


Mahomodana. 


Occupation , 


Of the above Mahoraodan population, 63,338 were males and 69,505 females, 
being in the proportion of 109*7 of the latter to 100 of the 
former, « 

Of the total male population, 64*5 per cent, are employ- 
ed in the occupations detailed below : — 


Major lleading. 


Minor Hoading. 


Professional 

Domostio 

Commercial ... 

Agricultural 

Industrial ... 

Indefinite & Non-productive 


Covernmont 
Military ... 

Learned Professions 
Minor do. 

Personal Service... 

Traders ... 
Conveyors 

Cultivators 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction 

Books 

Household Goods 
Combustibles 

Laborers 
Property ... 
Unproductive 
Others ... 


Numbore. 

Total. 

1 

If 

PU( 

1,806 


•2 

1,239 


•1 

1,208 


•1 

10,291 

14,544 

1*0 

19,916 




19,916 

1-8 

37,366 


8-4 

944 

38,810 

•08 

462,867 




462,867 

[41 -6 

25,955 


2-8 

7,622 


•7 

7,737 


•7 

7,866 


•7 

136 


•01 

3,588 


•3 

75 

52,979 

•006 

125,194 


11-2 

612 


•04 

2,677 


•2 

1,115 


•1 


129,498 


Total... 

718,114 

64-5 


The Civil Senuce has far more Vellalars than any other class. 783 of these, 
Uovemment Civil with 283 Brahmans and 278 Vannians, leave o^y 462 for all 
other classes to divide. * 

^ . Vellalars, Vannians, and Mahomedans form three«fourili0 

MiliUiy Bemoe. - - . 

t 01 the military class. ^ > 

Of the learned, Apwards of a third are Brahmans, with Vellalars and Maho** 
nredans combining to form another third. Vannians, SataziiS|) 
and Pariahs are the only other classes who muste^ in nupibisffi 
worth noticing, ' i it ^ 
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iikor Dioteion. professions employ 10,291 people, of whom 

* there are of— 

Vellalars 

3,3.50 

Brahmans 

2, .530 

Satanis ... » 

1,024 

Pariahs 

805 

Vannians 

♦ *** ... 7«")7 

. „ , Personal servants are mostly Barbers, Washermen, and 

Personal Seme©. n • i -ii vr iw, . . 

rariahs, with many more Velldlars than is customary. 

Of 37,366 traders, 10,846 

are Chetties (who in this district confine them. 

solves firstly to trade, but nearly equally to cultivation). A 
*' great many castes contribute to swell this list, as the following 

abstract will show : — 


* Chetties 

10,84(3 

Mahomedans 

7,007 

Toddy-drawers ... 

... ... ... ... ... 6,140 

Vellilars 

' ’ 4,aoj 

Others 

‘ , 2, .583 

Vannians 

* 1,684 

Weavers 

1,384 

Pariahs 

1,050 


• •Conveyers. 


Oultiratora. 


Conveyors seem to be of nearly all classes. 

In this district, as in Tricliinopoly, all castes engage in 
tillage in larger or lesser proportions. Cultivators number 
462,807. 


Food. 


Weavers, Pariahs, and Mahomodans are the dress providers, the first named 
Dress. largely in excess. 

Food is not the occupation of Shepherds so much as in the northorji districts. 

Toddy-drawers head the list with 2,222 out of 7,622, only 786 
are Shepherds, 1,198 are Vannians, and 797 Mahomedans. 
The artisans have so strong a trades union that nothing parts them, nor 
can anybody compete with them. Out of 7,737, who are classed 

Metali and Construe- i ^ i 

Hon. under metals, only 401 are from other castes, and artisans are 

the constructors too. 

The other fields of labor need no remark. Vellalars and Brahmans are the 
chief holders of property, and with Satanis the chief unproductive classes. 

Instruction has reached 5*9 per cent, of the people, or 134,567 in all, 
only 679 pf whom are females. Mahomodans show to the best 
Bdnoation. advantage, and Christians to tlio least, as the following ab- 

stract demonstrates : — 



Oro88 Popu- 
lation. 

No, of PorftonB 
aide to road 
and write. 

Proportion. 

Hindus 

2,062,768 

121,819 

6'D 

Mahomedans 

132,833 

9,046 

G'8 

Europeans and Enrasians 

496 

148 

30- 1 

Native Christians 

70,445 

3,553 

5*0 

Buddhists 

13 



Others 

60 

1 

”1*7 

\ 

Total ... 

1 

2,26,6615 

. 134,567* 

) 5 9 
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DISTBIOT STATISTICS. 


TINNEVELLY. 


PoBition. 


Area and number and 
doBcription of villages. 

0 - 

f 

Chief towns. 


Tutioonn. 




This* district forms the extreme southern and eastern portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, extending to Cape Comorin, the most southern 
part of all India. , 

It embraces an area of 5,176 square miles, and contains 1,824 villages. 

The chief towns of the district are Tinnevelly, Palamootah, 
Sattur, and Tuticorin. The latter town was at one time the 
seat of a Dutch factory, and possesses the advantage of a 
good, though shallow harbour, where vessels can be safely 
loaded throughout the year. It is the chief place of export of 
the district produce, i.c., cotton, raw sugar, rice, chillies, &c. 
Formerly it was a place of greater importance than it is now. In 1700 the 
French Jesuits spoke of it as a town of 50,000 inhabitants. 

In times of remote antiquity the Tinnevelly district was 
a portipn of the groat Pandiyan Empire. 

Historically, we know very, little about this part of the country, except 
that after the decay of the Pandiyan dynasty, it was subject to the rulers of 
Madura, who hold under the Vizianaggar Payers. By the Assignment of the 
revenues by the Nabob of Arcot to the East India Company in 1781 the oflBcers 
of the Company wore invested with the internal management of the district?. •• 
At this time Tinnevelly was mainly held by thirty-two independent chiefs, termed 
l^oligars, who were habitually at feud with each other, and who owned numerous 
strongholds and fortified towns in the mountains, to which they retreated in 
case of necessity. 

While the district of Tinnevelly was under the nominal sovereignty of the 
Nabob of .(Vrcot, the revenues were farmed out, to influential dependents of the 
Nabob. It was then supposed to yield 11 lakhs of rupees, (£110,000) annually^ 
’but low as was the assessment, it generally ruined the renters, such was the 
(liflSculty in the collection of tribute fi’om the Poligars, who with their 30,000 
armed, but ill-disciplined troops, were not disposed to pay tribute or rent except 
under compulsion. There can be no doubt but that the renters often, mis- 
managed their affairs, and oppressed the people. Such was the case when 
Maphauze Cawn was the renter of Madura and Tinnevelly, and against whom 
t he Poligars combined to rise in rebellion. On the other hand the adminis- 
tration of Mahomed Isoph Khan is spoken of by Colonel Fullarton in(b terms of 
high commendation. While he ruled those provinces,” ho says, “ his whole 
administotion denoted vigor and effort ; his justice was unquestioned, his word 
unalterable. His measures were happily combined and firmly executed ; the guilty 
had no refuge from punishment. His maxim was that the laborer and the 
manufacturer should be the favorite children of the Circar, because they afforded 
strength and corflfort to the public parent, but that the Poligar and the 
though equally entitled to truth and justice, have no pretensions to indulgence, 
because they are the worthless prodigals who waste their own means and raVage 
thos© of others.” 

• ‘‘ Let them become Zemindars” said he, “ and cultivate their own tands^, 

instead of plundefeg their industrious neighbours. Then they shall, . 
cherished ; but while their habit is idleness, and their busmess>(iovastatibnV % * 

(1) “A View of the Eogliuh mtoroata m la4ia.” ' " ' v 
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will treat every one as a public enemy who wields a pike or wears the turban 
of a Poligar.” . * 

Colonel Fullarton marched against certain refractory Poligars in 1782 and 
reduced the strongholds, of Chokkampatty and Pandalamcourchy ; but he was 
obliged to leave the district before the Poligars had been all subdued. In 1792 
Civil officers of the Madras Presidency were deputed to collect the tribute, but 
up to the beginning of the present century, some of the Poligars e.'cercised'civil 
and criminal jurisdiction within their territories. In the best war witli Tippu 
in 1799, when the troops had been withdrawn from the south, the Poligar.s again 
rose in rebellion, and when a body of troops had boon moved into the district, 
the opportunity was taken of disarming the Poligars, destroying their forts, and 
bringing them under tho civil authority of the East India Company. This 
.measure was not approved of by tho Nabob’s officials, and in 1801 tlnu-e was 
another rising, which was subsequently (juelled, and tho <iistrict, with th<‘ rest of 
the Carnatic, finally ceded to tho Madras Government.^ ’ ' 

The district of Tinnevelly, lying immediately under tho \^estern Ghauts, 
j , receives verv little of tho rainfall of tho south-west* mon- 

ClimntB and prodne. J 

tion*. 'soon, though parts of it are well watered by streams which 

rise in the hills. Tho rainfall on the mountains dividing 'rinma’olly from 
> Travancore is probably 200 inches in a year, while in the Tinmjvelly (iistriet 
the average is not much beyond 20 inches. The riVer valh'ys are well cult i-- 
vated, and tho rice lands are o.xcecdingly productive. Iti the dryew regions 
cotton is grown, and tho palmyra tree flourishes so well in almost rainless 
, tracts of red sandy soil, that a largo number of inhabitants derive their living 
from tho manufacture of coarse sugar from tho palmyra juice. 

Tho land revenue of the district at tho present time is .t:28o,(;;j.'). So little 
was known of this di.strict and its resources at the end of tho 
last century, that, according to Colonel Fullarton, the Supremo 
Government of Bengal actually despatched one Mr. Deighton to negociato its 
transfer to the Dutch, in return for tho temporary services of a thousand rnerot'- 
naries. Before the nogociiltion could bo entered upon, war had broken out 
between the Dutch and English, and thus one a4^ur most vifluablo dnstriets 
was saved to the British Government. • 

The coast of Tinnovclly was well known to tho ancient traders with India 
on account of the celebrity of its pearl fish(>rios. Cmsar 
Pearl fishenes. Frederick, the Venetian traveller, who spent 18 years in India 

from 1563 to 1581, visited Tinnevelly, and has left tho following graphic descrip- 
tion of the pearl harvest, a description, as applicable to tho method of.proceduio 
of the present day, as when it was written nearly 300 years ago, except that 
from some causes but little understood tho banks' of recent years harvo nnfor- 
tnnately ceased to furnish a supply of tho valuable oysters yielding the pearl 
of commerce : — 


Land revenue. 


“ Of Ike Pearl Fishenf hi the OalJ oj Mainmr, 




“Th<Kea along tho coiist which extends from C«pc Comorin to tho^ 


•• me BO> along luo o.«„. - - Y land of Cl.ioal, and llic 

island of Zcilan or Ceylon, is called tho pearl fishery. This fishery is inadcjovery year, hi giniimg in 
Uarob or April, ^.nd lasts fifty days. Tho fishery is by no menus made .-very yCar at one plice, bet 
out year at one place, aud anotlier year at another place ; ad however, in he same sea, when the fish- 
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mg season approaches, some good divers are sent to discover where the greatest qaantity of 
ar^ to be found under water ; and then directly facing that place which is chosen for the fishery a 
village with U number of houses, and a basaar, all of stone, is built, which stands as long as th« 6sW 
lusts, and is amply supplied with all necessaries. Sometimes it happens near places already inhabit* 
ed, and at other times at a distance from any habitations. . The fishers or divers are all Christians 
of tho country, and all are permitted to engage in this fishery, on payment of certain duties to the 
King of Portugal and to the Churches of the Friars of Saint Paul on that Coast. Happening to be 
. there one year^in my perigrinnUons, I saw the order used in fishing, which is as follows 

^ •“ During tho continuance of the fishery, there are always three or four armed foists or galliots 
stationed to defend the fishermen from pirates. Usually the fishing boats unite in companies of 
throo or four together. Those boats resemble our pilot boats at Venice, but are somewhat smaller, 
having seven or eight men in each. I have soon of a morning a great number of these boats gd 
out to fish, anchoring in 15 or 18 fathoms water, which is the ordinary depth along this coast. 
When at anchor, they cast a rope into the sea, having a groat stone at one end. Then a man 
having his oars well stopped, and his body anointed with oil, and a basket hanging to his neck, or 
under his left arm, goes down to tho bottom of tho sea along tho rope, and fills his basket with 
oyste rs as fast ns ho can. When that is full, he shakes the rope, and his companions draw him up 
with ftretSKIifei. The divers follow each other in succession in this manner, till the boat is loaded 
with oysters, and thty return' at evening to the fishing village. Then each boat or company makes 
thoir hcup of oysters at some distance frotn each other, so that a long row of great heaps of oysters 
arc soon piled along tho shore. These are not touched till the fishing is over, when each company 
sits down besides its own heap, and falls to opening tho oyster, which is now easy, as the fish 
within are all dead and dry. If every oyritor had pearls in them it would be a profitable occupation 
but there are many which hi^vo none. There are certain persons called Chitini, who are leatned' 
Jn pearls ; and are employed to soft and value them according to thoir weight, beauty, and good, 
noss, dividing them into four sorts. The first sort, which are round, are named aia of Portugal as 
they aro-bought by the Portuguoso. The second, which are not round, are named dia of JBW 
Tho third, which are inferior to tho second, are called aia o/ Uana/o. which is the name of the 
kingdom of Bijauagur or Narsinga, into which they are sold. And the fourth, or lowest kind is t 
called aia of Camhaia, being sold into the country. Thus sorted, and price affixed to each there 
are merchants^from all countries ready with their money, so that in a few days all the pearls are 
bought up, according to their goodness and weight.”(l) 

Municipal towns. three towns in the district under mumoipal 

government, viz. : — 


Tinnevolly, with a population of 21,044 
Palaincotah, do. of •17,945 

Tuticorin, do. of 10,565 


Tlio first two towns aro in the Tintievelly, and the last in the Ottapidaram 
taluq. Tuticorin will probably grow in importance as a port, when the 
Railway (Great Southern of India) brings it within easy access of the great towns 
and populations of the south. The district is divided into two circles as 

Local FiinS Circles. administration of Local Funds, viz., the Tinnevelly 

. and Shormadevi Circles. . 


In the Tinnevelly district there are 22 permanently settled estates (zemin- 
Zomindari.s and mut. &ud 25 miuor estates termed muttcihs. Those estates 

represent for the most part the holdings of the Poligaps ' 
who formerly occupied the position of petty chiefs. The total amount of tnW ' 
paid by the proprietors of those estates is Rupees 3,08,389 per annum. " " J 
J?opnUtioa. ^ The population of the district, according to the tabul^laom ^ 

myle in this office, was 1,693,959. The number of lioas^^i 
4,03,803. The growth of population i^oe 1822- "^^ 

X (1) Korr'e CoUootion of Voyages and Travels, vol, viii. 


Honsos. 
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-'IM ‘ 

Popala- 
. Uona* 

iDoreaie. 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase. 

1 


664,957 



1 


' 850,891 

285,984 

6()-6 

t 

1851-61... 

1,269,216 

418*,825 

49 2 

4 

1858-57... 

1,689,874 

70,158 

6-9 

6 

ie6)-«i... 

1,870,921 

80,847 

8-0 

6 

1888.57... 

1,521,168 

150,947 

no 

7 

1871 ... 

1,698,959 

172,791 

118 


shown in the margin. As already stated 
the early censuses of 1822 and^ 1837-88 
were not very reliable, especially m dis- 
tricts where zemindary tenure prevailed. 


^ ^ The following table shows the population of each taluqf, 

reaX of compared with the results of the quinquennial census of 


iwe-07. 


1866-67. 


Ko. 

... - a. 

Talaqs. 

Population 
as per Quin- 
quennial 
Romms of 
Fasli 1276 
(1866-67). 

Population 
according to 
the Consua 
of 1871. 

Increase or 
Doorease. 

' 

Peroont- 
age of 
lucroaae 
or 

Decrease. 

/ M 

1 

2 

8 

4* * 

* 5 

6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tinnevelly * 

Ottapidaram . 

Sankemainarkovil 

Strivilliputtur 

aSattur 

Tenkarai ^ 

Nangunery 

Ambasomudram ... ... 

Tenkasi ' 

Total ... 

185,800 

246,637 

158,222 

154,710 

145,016 

213,267 

150,051 

148,771 

100,686 

184,109 

296,376 

182,018 

1 76,054 
1.56,862 
2.34,346 
178,078 
163,215 
122,001 

- 1,691 
-f 49,739 
4- 23,796 
-f 22,235 
+ 11,816 
4- 21,079 
+ lt>,027 
4- 14,444 
-f 12,316 

• 0’8 
20’2 
150 
14-3 
8’2 
9*8 
11*9 

9' 7 
11 2 

1,521,168 

1,603,959 

+ 172,701 

11*2 


Dlfibr«.oe between reported by tl.o Collector, and as tabulated in the Census 
ubnuted reenits and Qfjee. In tho taluqs of Strivilliputtur and Sattur there was 
Oolieotor. - discrepancy of nearly two per cent., but this was owing to • 

the inclusion of 'certain villages in the Collector’s total of those taluqs, which 
really belonged to other taluqs, and were so tabulated in the Census Office. 

Of the whole population, 1,191,024, or 70-3 per cent., are located on Govern- 
ni.* !>.„« r th raent or Ryotwary lands, 397,379, or 23 5 per cent., on ^ 

populitioii. permanently settled estates (zemindancs), ana lUo,Ot30,or u ^ 

per cent., on villages permanently alienated as civil or religious endowments (inam) . 

The houses in tho district,a(icording to the Collector’s return, were 41 4,295, 
but an examination of the house schedules in this ofiBco reduced 
* tho number to 403,803. Of these 35,455 were either shops 

Open only in the day, or uninhabited. In regard to tho condition of tho bouses, 
9S*6 per cent, were “ thatched,” 4'2 per cent, “tiled, and 2 1 per cent, terraced. 

- T*he palmyra leaf is almost universally used in this district tor the roofingof houses.^ 


DeBoription. 


Terraced 

Tiled... 

Thatched 

Unknown 


Total 


Inh abited- 

Uninha- 

bited. 

7.350 

14,802 

345,609 

587 

1,071 

2,045 

32,299 

40 

368,348 

85 . 45 T 


Total. 


8,421 

10,847 

377,908 

627 


403,803 


Percent. 

ago. 


A 


21 

4-2 

93-5 

0-2 


100 
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The average number of persons to a house has been 14*6. The foUowi^ 
t^ble shows for each taluq and for each discription of house : — 


TuluqH. 

Avekaob Numbbb of Persons to each op 
THB Inhabited Houses. 

t 

6 

o- 

H 

1 

Tiled. 

1 

ce 

i 

s 

a 

0 

Total. 

Tinnevi^lly 

5-2 

4-5 

4*5 

7-7 

4-5 

Ottapidaram 

6-7 

5-3 

4-7 

60 

4-8 

HaTikarnaiiiarkovil 

e-a 

5-6 

4-6 

9-8 

4-6 

Strivilliputtur 

'1*9 

5-3 

4-7 

3-6 * 

4-7 

Sattur 

4-9 

4-6 

4-4 

8-() 

4-5 

'I’i'iikarai . . 

4-8 

4-8 

4-3 ' 

3-5 

4-3 

Nanp^uiien 

61 

4-8 

4-7 

60 

4-7 

AinhaHaiiiiidram . . 

5-7 

5-2 

4*6 

, , 

46 

Tonkani . . 

53 

5-8 

4-4 

60 

4-4 

^ • 1 ' Total . . 

5-2 

4-9 

4 6 

6-3 

4-6 


The density of population in this district, naturally, is greatest in the parts 
of the country which are watered by the rivers springing in the 
Donmtyof popuifttion. Glmuts. Tho tuluq of Ambasamudram has a popu?^ 

lation of 539 .to each square mile of surface, and in Tenkarai and Tinnevelly 
there are respectively 514 and 504 persons to a square mile. The average of 
population to a square mile for the whole district is high, viz., 327*3. The 
Ottapidaram taluq, a dry and rainless tract, but soon to be watered by a grand 
irrigation work, shows a population of only 258 per square mile. 

In regard to tho proportion of the sexes, tho Tinnevelly district shows 
102*5 females to 100 males as detailed for each taluq in the next table. 

• Tho total population is made up of 836,515 males, and 857,444 females, of 
ivrti, aiar.ofpopuia. tlio foriTior 31 1 ,870 wore bojs Under 12 yeara of age, and of 
the latter 273,981 were girls under ten. 


• 

Houaivs 

1X)PU LATION 

1 




ChII IlHI-.N. 


Totai. 







1 TiiUniH 

• 



0 

1 

i 








1 



1 




> 

o 











■ 

. i 

i 

1 

•i 

Ik 

i 

5 

1. 


1 


J 

tt’ 

a 

1 

i 

1 

4 



1 

1 

.3 

1 


or t)4) 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•i 

t 

1 • 



H 


O 




9k 

W 



i 



1 1'lnnovtlly 


2,437 

42,801 

32,128 

26,800 

60,010 

64,172 

03,(117 

91,062 

156,03.8 

19,951 

8,119 


6 

164,100 

Uatupidiinmi « 

fil,8M8 

2,080 

04,577 

.32,3.38 

43,029 

03,607 

102,302 

148,145 

148,231 

273,(i62 

4,740 

17,974 



296,376 

■^nkuiniihiiirkovil 


, » 2.585 

42,152 

3.3.0<>3 

20,621 

56,240 

62,18.3 

00,211 

01,804 

174,603 

2,507 

4,9U6 



182^16 

T^tnvilliputliir 

37,878 

4,458 

42,1.31 

34,04.3 

30,046 

M.220 

,38,645 

88,2(>3 

88,(jyi 

172,088 

2,430 

1,536 



176.9^ 

j Suttur 

33 ,014 

l.loy 

.m,4.33 

27,208 

23,88.3 

51,2.30 

54,.312 

78,467 

78, .805 

151,178 

8,865 

1,819 




Tonkfirril 

33,718 

10, <810 

03,722 

44,808 

30,840 

67,806 

81,802 

112,704 

121,642 

174,080 

24,100 

86,166 



234^ 

1 Nanguium 

37.307 

2,105 

30,702 

34.354 

30.666 

.32,071 

60,387 

87,025 

91,053 

146,343 

7,493 

24,042 




1 AmbuHamudnun 

35.020 

.3,Ou5 

40,07.3 

20,131 

26.088 

48,.306 

.38.587 

77,(40 

83,375 

150,345 

8,042 

4,828 



; Toiik.usi 

27,438 

3,008 

31,430 

23,008 

20,118 

37,402 

40,873 

61.010 

60,901 

107,189 

11,625 

8,184 


”8 

ll^ 

1 f Total 

3(j8,3I4 

35,45.3 

403,700 

311,876 

273,081 

324,689 

58.3,463 

836,515 

857,444 

l,506,62f 

84,753 

102,576 


1 

uwjm 




Although the for^alo population for tho whole district is 2*5 per cent, ih 

. i-ioporauu orse«3. excess of tho male, it is found that in four of nine 
the females arc returned as loss than the males. 
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Th® proportions vary from 97-8 females to 100 males in Tinnovolly, to 110-2 
i * 1 ^' » *. females to 100 males in Ambasamudram. These results seem 

iifciw d*fiwtite in tome to mdicato that in the taluqs where the female population has 
been returned as less than the male, the census of the female 
|)Opulation was not condacted with suflScient care. 

Of the entire population of the district, nearly 89 per 
cent, are Hindus, 5 per cent, are Mahomodaris, and 0 per 
cent* are Native Christians. 


The Europeans and Eurasians are only 327 in number, and constitute only 
0*02 of the gross population. 

The increase of Hindus and Cliristians has been apparently groatei’ than of 
Increase of population Mahomedans. The results of the recent census show that iu 
in diferent sects. 20 ycars tho Hindu population has increased by 33 

per cent., the Mahomedans by 10*5 per cent., and tho Christian population by 71 


per cent. 

’ • • . 


* • 

Iliudus. 

U-t 

h 

« • 

n 

a • 

a 

B 

o 

■3 

a 

k, 

o o 

hi 

iP 

(U 

CliristiaiiH 

O 

Is 
s ^ 

Tolul. 

• 

Fasli 

1261 (18.51-',2) 

1,133,048 


76,005 


5ft, 903 

1 ^ 

1.209,‘2f0 

Do. 

1266 (1856-57) 

1,193,800 

5’3 

80,850 

5 4 

G t,()5ft 

1 97 

1,3:19,374 

Do. 

1271 (1861-62) 

1,2 11, 4 10 

V4 

7C,-21l 

—57 

82, ."xn 

'277 

1,370,221 

Do. 

1270 (1866-67) 

1,313,980 

10-9 

81,782 

73 

95,40G 

15 5 

1,521,108 

Do. 

1281 a871- ) 

1,500,621 

120 

84,753 

3G 

102,570 

1 7 '5 

1 

1,093,950 


Hindns. 


Of tho Hiadu population only 336,717 were followers of Vjsiinu, wliilo tho 
largo number of 1,209,393 persons ownod Siva as* their god. 
Tlio sect of Lingayets have hardly any existenco in tliis 
district, the total number being only 89. Tho religious belief ol 422 Hindus is 
imdefined. 

The .proportion of Sivaites to Vishnavaites is about 5 to 1. TIio Vishna- 
vaites arc more in proportion iu tho northern taluqs of Sattnr and Strivilliputtur ; 
but throughout these southern provinces, the people are only Sivaiti-s in name. . 
Practically they are worshippers of demons or evil spirits, or local village deities, 
just as the aboriginal people of all^other parts of India aro. 

The most celebrated Hindu shrines in this district are at 1 riehendoor on 
tho sea coast, and Papanasam and (lonrtallam, on sacred 
Hmda.htiDe.. gtreams flowing from the Western Gliauts. Tho waters of 

• the beautiful cascades of the two latter shrines, both situated araidSt scenery 
dfltightful to the eye, are popularly supposed to have the property ot cleaiising 
from mortal sin. In both cases the favorite bathing pools aro at the foot ot 
> tW hills, over which the mountain streams find their way to tho plains. J lio 
, of these hill streams is singularly clear and pure, and, falling rapidly over 

boulders and rocks, acquires so much oxygen, that tho operation of bat,jiing 
,, ’Jbi^ae^th the waterfalls is wonderfully refreshing and invigorating to tho pliysic-aj 
maB. It is not to be wondered a^ therefore, that with thp?te attributes a simple 
should fecognize in the act of bathing a moral and spiritual cleansing, as 
‘ W physical refreshment. Courtallam if the favorite resort ol 

' 79 
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the European residents of the district during the hot season. The locality is 
n^t elevated above the plains, but through a gap of the Western Ghauts the 
Bouth-wes't winds flow cool and moist, so that there is a diflTerence usually of 
from 10 to 15 degrees in the temperature of this spot, and of the arid plains of 
the district a few miles away. 

Amongst the Mahomedan community the Soonee sect is the most numerous. 

About 60 per cent, of those, whose religious belief was stated 

MaUbmedani.* 

are of this sect, and only two per cent, of the rival sect of 
Shiahs. *04 per cent, are stated to be Wahabis, and of 38 per cent, of 
Mahomedans no particulars in regard to religious belief were stated. 

The large proportion of Christian people in the Tinnevelly district will not 
Chnstiana. astouish any one who is at all conversant with the progress 

of Christian missions in India. The ascertained number in . 
1871 was 102,576, and of these 197 were Europeans, 130 Eurasians, and 
102j®49'TI!ttives of the district. 

Of the total Christian population, 52,780 are returned as Roman Catholics 
and 49,796 as Protestants. Skty-four individuals of the former and 263 of the 
latter persuasion belong to the European or Eurasian classes. 

When the Portuguese Commander Pedro Alvarez Cabral accomplished the 
Early eottiemont of second v^oyage to India in 1500, and established a factory aT^ 
-^chrifitiouB. Cochin, he was visited by certain Christians from Cranganore, 

from whom he learnt that a Christian community existed in Western India, a 
community since recognized as a branch of the Syrian Church. Another inde- 
pendent traveller, Ludovico Verthema, who visited this part of India between the 
year 1503-8, speaks of a place on the sea coast, which is seven days’ sail from 
Quilon (or'Coulan), a very largo town without walls, being within sight of the 
Island of Ceylon. He says, after passing the southern part of Cape Comorin, 
the Eastern Coast of India produces abundance of rice. This city is resorted 
to by vast numbers of Mahomedan merchants ^frora many distant countries, as 
from it they can travel to various great regions and cities of India.” ‘‘ At this 
place” he says, “ I met with certain Christians, who affirm that the body of St, 
Thomas the Apostle is buried in a certain place about twelve miles from the 
city, where several Christians continually dwell to guard the body of the Saint.” 
The name of the city is wrongly translated as the cMy of Coramandel, and Kerr, 
in his ^^lliHtorij and Collections of Voyages andfTravelSy' thinks that Mylapbre^ 
near St. Thom6, was meant, but this is an obvious error. Verthema refers to some 
sea poiHT on the Tinnevelly coast, within sight of Ceylon, and it seems clear that 
the present town of Tuticorin more nearly corresponds to his description, seeing 
that after leaving this place he and his companion proceeded to the ialandj^f 
Ceylon. There is no doubt that the natural harbour of Tuticorin was the loca-i 
lity of a great sea port in those days, 

Co 0 sar Frederick, whoso Indian journeys extended from 1563 to 158] , sp^ks 
of the Christian population of the Western Coast and Tinnevelly as follows:^ 

, Along this coiiBt, and also at Capo Comorin, and down to the low lands of Chialon (eTWently. 

* the Tinnevelly and Madnj^a^Coast lino reierrod to by him^lsewhere as the northern bonndaiy of 


(1) Vol. vui. 
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Bomiui Catholioi, 


proteitanti. 


PamtI fisheary) wWch is about 200 miles (from Quilon) there are great numbers of the natives 
OOiiT6rte4 to the Christian faith, and among these are many churches of the order of St. Paul, the 
Prian of which Order do much good in those places, and take great pains to instruct the natives fn 
the Christian faith.** 

From these records nt seems certain that Christian Churches were planted 
in India even before the time when the Portuguese sought to convert the heathen 
at the sword’s point, and that the Christian communities of the Western Coast had 
extended to the Tinnevelly district at an early period. 

It is probable that since the decline of the Portuguese power, the Catholic 
congregations in this part of India have decreased. French 
priests of the order of Jesuits, connected with the Vicariate of 
Pondicherry, now superintend most of the congregations. 

^The Protestant missions, and especially those in connexion with tlio 
Church Missionary Society and Society for tlio Propagation of 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, have made rapid strides of recent 
years in the conversion of tho inhabitants to Christianity. The lirst Protestant 
convert was baptized in this district by the celAratcd Schwartz in 1783. In 
1820 the Church Missionary Society established a mission station in ilio district, 
while the Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel in Foreign Parts entered 
-mi the same field of labor at a latter date. 

In 1851 tho mission statistics of these two societies showed tho Protestant * 
Christians to bo 34,072, although tho quinquennial census in tho same year 
accounts for only 58,903 Christians, including the Roman Catliolic population, 
There will of course always be a discrepancy in the statistics of missions and 
the statistics of a census collected by Government officials, but on tho whole 
there can be no doubt that Christian knowledge and doctrine are mooting with 
increased acceptance amongst tho people of the Tinnevelly district, while an 
immense amount of good work has been done by the zealous and earnest agents 
of these missionary societies in tho education of the people. Already the Native 
Christian community of the district is contributing largely to tho support of its 
^ own churches and pastors. Tho census figures show that 

inoreaae of Cbrintiaii ^ i i i • i 

poptUttion due to con. tlio Christian population m tho last twenty years lias increased 

by 74 per cent. Tho Registrar-General of England has 

proved that it took fifty-two years for tho British population to double itself by 

normal increase, and it is tolerably certain that tho general population of tho 

Tinnevelly district has not increased more than 33 per cent, in the past twenty 

years, so that it is clear that tho increase of the Christian pop\ilation is, in a great 

OoBTert. ohijfly measure, duo to conversions of tlio people. Tho Proto, stant Mis- 

sions have been specially successful amongst the Shanars, who 

are by profession cultivators of tho various species of palm tree, and ^rith some 

agricultural castes. Fishermen, and Pariahs. Under native rule tho Shanars, who 

claim to bo the original lords of the soil, were a down-trodden race ; under 

Christian teaching and enlightenment their social position is vastly improved, 

and. many of them have, by their Christian training, become educated, and how 

hbld ^sitions of influence and respectability. ^ 

i*rojiortioM of following table s^ws tho proportions of each 


, siOM WoU, 


religious sect in each taluq M the district 
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84*4 

*1 


15 5 

6*8 

93*2 


100 

57-4 

42*6 

Strivilliiiuniir 

73 8 

•20*2 



79 3 

•9 

•7 

1901 




lOO 

51*2 

48*8 

Sunkfriiaiiiarkovil 

Hl-Ofi 

15*0 


•03 

057 

•7 


33 6 





48*7 

61*3 

NanyfninTi . , 

HI -2 

lo 8 



50*8 

1*7 


41*5 

50 

60 

% • » 


56*1 

43*9 

A\m>»au,itnu(liarii 

02 3 

7 0 

•007 

•i 

35 7 

*9 

•2 

63*2 





46*2 

64*8 

Saltnr 

72 0 

27 0; 


*01 

22 0 

27*6 


49 5 


100 


100 

47-2 

62*8 

'i'unkasi 

05*07 

4*0 

•004 


•3 

1*4 


98 3 





41 

59*05 

T(dal 

84 3 

16*7 

*00( 

*03 

6001 

; ID 

•04| 38 05 

1 

1 19 8 
1 

> 80 3 

19*2 

80*8 

61*0 

\8*4 


"" The subjoined tabic exhibits the number of individuals 

t'aaio- ' classed under each caste, with sexes and the proportion that 

each caste boars to the gross Hindu [wpulation. 


Casio. 1 

Maloa. 

Hi’ivhiniins (Pi’icsis) .. ... 

27,723 

Kshatri^as (Wiirriors) 

5,138 

UliuHios (Trocii'i’s) ... 

12,065 

Vellalars ( Aj^n-iuiilturirtts) ... 

160,8*13 

IdaiyarH (Slieplierds) 

43,640 

Karnmalau (Arlisana) 

31,721 

Kanakkaii (Writers) 

61 

Kaikalar (Wi'averH) .. 

26,081 

Vaiiniaii (Labei’cr^)... 

182,205 

K usavaii ( Uol lei's) ... 

5,766 

Saiani (Mi.xcd Uas(os) 

13,272 

Soinljadavaii ( Eislioi*TH(‘n) ... 

6,777 

Shanars (Toddy-draw(*rs) 

145,158 

Arnbatian ( llarlxH’H) .. 

9,971 

V^iiiiian ( WashiH'MHMp 

10,322 

(Jlln'rs ... ... ... 

2<;,520 

I’arialis ... 

' 80,606 

1 

Total ... 

1 

i ;u(;,n78 




1 

Porcontage 

FoinuloM. 

Total. 

of rcinHlc.H to'to tho Hindu 1 



100 Mal.'rt. 

Populatiolfr 

29,118 

56,860 

1051 

3*5 

5,118 

10,556 

105'4 

•7 

12,349 

2 4,4U ■ 

102 4 

1-5 

171,488 

341,331 

lOl'O 

21*2 

44,343 

! 87,992 

101*6 

5.5 

31,072 

' 62,793 

97 9 

1 3*9 

56 

117 

91*8 1 

*007 

26,395 

! 52,476 

101*2 ' 

3*3 

185,681 

367,889 ' 

1 101*9 

22*9 

5,66:> 

1 1,429 ! 

98*2 

•7 

14,276 

j 27,5 48 i 

107-6 

17 

6,«U8 

1 1 3,425 

98*1 

•8 

145,81)5 

291,053 

100*5 

18*1 

9,942 

9,993 

1 19,913 

99*7 

1*2 

20,315 

96-8 

1*3 

26,562 

53,082 

100*2 

3*3 

87,0<*)r) 

16>7,671 

108-0 

10-4 

811,992 

.1,008,870 

i 

101-9 

j 100*0 


'I’he agricultural castes in this district ai’e by far the most numerous. The 
Vellalars number dll ,331, and Vannians also an agricultural 
cas'e, 307,880. 


il 'n<lu caBt08. 


The Slijuuirs in this district may bo looked upon as an agricultural 

. <or in very largo portions of tlie district notliing will grow 

but tbo puliiujni, tho cultivation and sale of the products of 
this tree being tlio special caste-employment of tho iSlmnars. These people 
numix'r ,0od. 

1Mi(‘se three classes of tho communif)" constitute (>2 p(T cent, of tho totaljlindu 
population of dhnneyelly. Their distribution is unequal, the Shanars being most 
phuitiful in tho palmyra-growing districts, and the Vellalars ai;.d Vannians in 
the vhlleys and plains where ovStuary cultivation is pursued, 
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Bh»p]i$rd o«f U. 


^ OtflM with proprQ> 
« tfoit' b«twe9Q ft »nd 4 
to total popu- 

^ Utioe. 


firahmatu. 


out-cast6S number 167,671, and about one-third of the 
population of this class are engaged as labourers. They 
t po^' cent, of the population of the district*, 
v; ' >rhe shepherd castes constitute about 5*5 per cent, of the people they num- 
ber 8?, 992, and about one-fourth of the males are shown to be 
employed in agricultural pursuits. 

The classes of the population which have a proportion 
below four and above three percent, of the population *aro 
Brahmans, the Artisan castes, and Weaver castes. 

Brahmans number 56,806 (males 27,723 and females 29,143). They abound 
particularly in the Ambasamudram and Tinnevelly taliiqs. 
The proportion of Brahmans in the whole district is 3*5 per 
• cent., but in the taluqs named the proportions are 8*9 and 6*5 per cent., respec- 
Artisftni tivoly. They are largely engaged as cultivators in this as in^, 

other districts, while many hold olTico as yillago accountants. 
The Artisan castes of the Hindu community number 62,793* (males 31,721, 
females 31,072), and constitute 3*9 of the Hindu*population. 

The Weaving castes number 52,476, or 3*3 per cent, of the population. Of 
the male population of this class, vix., 26,081, 10,568 indivi- 
duals are shown as engaged in their caste occupation, or in 
employments connected with the dross of tlio people. These castes abound* 
mostly in'the ^trivilliputtur and Ambasamudram taluqs, where they number 6*9 
and 7*5 per cent., respectively, of the total population. 

The remaining classified castes, and the proportion wliich each caste bears 
rroportioM of re. to the total Hindu population, is shown in the marginal table. 
Sindu potation. None of tlicsc castes include 2 per cent, of the pdt)plo. The 

Salani are a mixed caste, and 
frequently connected with the 
service of Hindu Temples, or 
follow the occupation of bards 
and minstrels. Tlio Cheiim are 
essentially a trading comma- ^ 
nity, inhabiting towns or im- 
portant villages. The Washer- 
man/Barber, and Pot-making castes were originally village servants, and one or 
:Xklore of each trade were, and are to this day, supported by each village commu- 
The Kshatriyas are, I suspect, mostly Sliauars, who are fond of arrogat- 
to themselves titles which imply a higher place in the social scale* than that 
to them by the general accord of other castes. There is, however, a 
colony in the district. 

The representatives of the Kanakkan, or accountant caste, corresponding 
, *1 with the Kyaths, or writer caste in Bengal, are exceedingly 

in Tinnevelly (males 61, feniales 56). , 

l^llThe following table shows the religious persuasions various classified 
^ J castes, and the proportions of each to line total numbers of 

^ each oaste» The Sivaite form of faith is shown to bo almost 



Pruiwr- 

tion. 

S&tam or Temple Servants 
Ohetfcios fTradors) 

Vannan (Waahonnen) . . 
Ambattan (Barbers) 
S^badavanJFisUormen) 
Kshitriyas (Warriors) . . 
Kusavan (Pot^raakors) . , 
Kanakkan (Writers) 

1-7 

1-6 

1-3 

1-2 

0-8 

0-7 

0*7 

•007 


13,272 

12,OGO 

10,322 

0,071 

(i,777 

6,138 

6,766 

61 


Fmualpfl Total. 


14,276 

12,340 

9,093 

9,042 

0,648 

6,418 

6,663 

66 


27,648 

24,114 

20,316 

19,013 

13,426 

10,666 

11,129 

117 
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universal in this district. Among certain castes, such as Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and the cultivating and shepherd castes, the worship of ViBHNC pre. 
vails above the average, and the explanation probably is that these classes have to 
some exticnt migrated from northern districts in times past. 






^ ! 
i 




TbRCENTAOB on THB PaBCVDnfO 
Columns. 


^ * (’’imtoa. 

of 

'V 

'rt 

> 

'z/i 

Viahnavaites, 

00 

% 

g; 

a 

;:3 

Other Hindus. 


§ 

Total. 

1 

‘rt 

> 

VJ 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

Other Hindus. 

1 

1 

! l^ralunaiiH 

3H,220 

20,039 



7 


66,866 

63 7 

36*3 


•05 

•01 


' Kshulnvas 

2,'.ir)K 

6,492 


6 

2,101 


10,666 

28 0 

, 62*0 


19*9 



2:i,2ol) 

072 


1 

482 


24,414 

96-3 

2 7 


•004 

20 



214,().VJ 

123,014 

13 

30 

3,016 


341,331 

62*7 

36*2 

•004 

■009 

10 


( 1(1>11\ llM 

46,100 

42.234 


0 

3.>3 


87,992 

610 

48 0 


•006 



Kainni'iliin 

67,471 

4,920 



402 


02,793 

91-6 

7-8 

. • 


•6 


Kaniikkail 

110 




1 


117 

99 1 




•9 


1 n.i^salaT . ^ 

46,200 

310,(101, 

0,667 



669 


62,470 

86 '2 

12*6 


•605 

1-3 


\'uiiriiau 

(),06£ 


io 

14,623 


3(?7,889 

94-2 

T8 


3-9 

•009 


j Kuhhv/ui 


2,080 

10 


1 


11,120 

81*7 

18 2 

•09 


. 

1 Satani 

23,408 

3,070 

00 

.1 

403 


27,0'18 

86 0 

13*3 

•2 

•004 

1*5 


1 Somlt.idvv'Hn . . 

8,308 

200 



4,791 


13,4 26 

(■>2 3 

2 0 



35-7 


j S]iai»nn 

2.3 1 ,4 1 7 

7,003 


121 

62,612 


291,063 

79*6 

2*4 


•04 

18-0 


1 AiidtatLin 

18,018 

637 


4 

764 


19,913 

93*6 

'2 7 , 


■02 

38 

1-2 


V^uiitun 

10,808 

201 



243 


20,316 

97*8 

1 O' 


•08 


OtlllTH . 

40,.Vll 

2,612 


46 

084 


63,082 

93*3 

4*7 


1*9 


ParlaliH 

137,308 

9,004 


191 

20,418 


107,671 

81*9 

6*8 


•1 

12*2 



1,200,303 

230,717 

89 

1 

422 

102,219 


1,608,870 

78 0 

14*7 

•006 

•03 

6-4 “ 



1'lie number of Kshatriyas who are professed Christians (2,101) can only be 
explained on the supposition tli.at many of the lower castes, in 
K.imtnyn ci.ristmns. callcd upou to givo tlicir Original castes, preferred to 

claim descent from the old race of kings and warriors, instead of confessing their 
true position in the Hindu community. 

Uut it will be scon that the Cliristian community of Tinnevelly is not made'up 
altog(!t.her of the ont-caste races. It includes representatives of every major 
caste, but the great bulk of the Christian congregations come from the culti- 
vating and the fishing castes, the Slianars, and Pariahs. 

■ It seems probable that another halfcentnry will see very decided changes in 
regard to the religious development of the people of Tinnevelly. In no district 
has so much been done by mission effort for the education of the people, and 
cspeeially^in the matter of female education. The good seed sown will by-and- 
bye bring forth fruit, .and future census returns will mark the progress made, 
aiid pn(a>ura<?e the workers in the mission-field to greater efforts in 
work they have undertaken. 



Tlio 


0 

lilahomedaii population of Tinnevelly is mostly of mixed descent.'? 


Mahomodans. 


Nearly 00 per cent, of the whole are of the class termed 
“ Labbays,” while the Arabs, Sheiks, Syuds, Pathana «nd 
Moghuls arc hardly represented. 29-9 per cent, of the whole are unclassified, tilt 
it is prob.ablo that they belong chiefly to the class of Labbays. The Labbsj^S 
found to a great ext^t in towns, and settled along the coast, where they 
in fishing and sea-faring ptirsuits. ' V 
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MAHOMKnAMB. 


T«iuq§. 

Labbayg. 

Moplahg. 

Arab. 

fihoik. 

Syud. 

Pathan.^ 

» 

Mogul. 

• 1 

Other 

Mahome* 

dauM. 

Ottapidaram 

55-0 

•7 


5-8 

... 

9^4 

•1 

28-9 

Tenl^i 

051 


3 9 

•G 


•7 

4 

29- 3 

Tinnevelly 

54-5 


•01 

10 6 

'■8 

7^8 

18 

24-5 

Strivilliputhur 

10‘3 

... 

•08 



20^1 

il)4 

02^5 

, Sankernainar Kovil 

38' 5 

•3 

... 

3-5 

'■4 

0-5 

•3 

50-5 I 

Nangunery 

31-7 



•01 


4 


07 8 ‘ 

Ambasamudram 

84-2 


*07 

2-3 

■2 

03 

*01 

7'0 1 

^ttur 

77-9 



1-7 

■4 

97 

•05 

10^3 

Tenkasi 

69-0 




105 

2-7 

*2 

271 * 

Total .. 

59-8 

•05 

M 

3-4 

■4 

4-8 

0 

29^9 


* The Mussulman community funiislies no converts to Christianity in this 


nor, with a few exceptions, in any other district. 

Occupation. — Of the gross malo population of 83(5,5il5,» 60;6 percent., or 

$07,601, are engaged in the following employments, in the proportions noted. 

» • 


Major lloa^liug. 


Minor Heading. 


Professional 

Domestic... 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial 


Indefinite and 
dnotive. 


I (jovoniTnout Rcrvico 
Military 

Learned professions ^ 
Minor do. 

Personal service ... 
Traders 

Conveyers 

; Cultivators 

Dn'ss 

Food 

Metals ' 

I Construction 
Hooks 

Household goods ... 
I Combustibles 


NuiiiImt of 
Muirs 
<'ni])loyt*d. 


3,320 

4,35i 

2,470 

11,042 


ToIhI. 


IVl'ccnlugo 
to tli(' Mule 

riijiulution. 


I 


non-pro- 


1 Laborers 
Property 
Unproductive 
Others 


32,007 

4,373 


23,079 
45, OU) 
10,579 
12,903 
127 
3,543 
347 



21,780 

21,427 

30,380 

222,402 


Total 


90,283 


109,203 


507,0>01 


‘4 

'5 

3 

14 

2 5 

3 8 
•5 

2G‘0 
2-9 
5 '4 
1-3 
10 
•01 
•4 
•04 

12'5 

•Oi 

•4 

•1 


OOG 



tore than 2*5 per cent, of the male population^ have erapl 9 ymcnis in 
»emo« professional labor. In the Civil service of Government 
pp- J »"« Military.) 3^320 are enlisted, and in the Military 4,354. The.former are 
■composed chieOy of 1,294 Vellalars, 493 Vannians, 390 Brahmans, and 509 
i Piuriahs. Vannians head the list in the Military service as regards their numbers , 

' out of the total number of persons employed, viz., 4,354, areot this class. 

‘ V!, . 2,470 males follow learned professions, and 11,042, or 1‘4 per cent., minor 
and minor profcssions. 905 of tho former and iy>45 of the latter .afo 
jJ"; ' jir«tai«iona. ^ Brahmans. So many as 3,108 of the Yellalar castes are 

under minor professions. 
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DISTEICT STATISTIOS. 

The bulk of the number of personal servants (21,427) as 

from Barbers 4,415, W^ashermen 5,667, and Pa , ^ 
VelUlars and Vannians also contribute largely to 

32,007 males as traders, and 4,373 as conveyers, are classed under this 
In this district the Shanars form the highest proportion 


Oommeroo 


then the Velldlars, followed by Chetties, which class, in 
all. the other districts, occupies the highest rank in the* list of traders aS. 

regards their numbers. So many as 4,634 of those classed; 


tihBD&rfl ... 8.201 ^ 

C^wle” .V. sirsi as other Hindus are also traders. 

As is the case every where, cultivators form the highest percentage In the 
occupation list, being 26-6. They numbered 222,462. Aboutf 
Cuitir.tor.. ono-thir(f of them are VelMlars (75,467) ; these are foUowedt 

by Vannians, who contributed 63,431 males to this important occupation. 
B^^imans (-11.489) and pariahs (8.439) also take a share in tliis employment. . 

<1 

■ Nearly 12 per cent., or 96,283 males, follow industrial occupations ; a fourth 
of this number deal in dress, and nearly twice as many in 

industrial ocoupa- WeaveTS, 

4 082 Pariahs and 4,719 Mahomedans also come under this head. Shan^ 

^ S' of tto almbrr ctaed under •• food.” Of 46.045. 26.961 WcT 

to this class. 

104,936, or 12-5 per cent, of the male population, are 
classed as laboi-ers, who are drawn chiefly from the following 
classes : — ^ ' 


Laborer.. 


Vannians 

Pariahs 

Vollklars 

Shanars 


33,811 

26,178 

11,808, 

14,661 


133,702 males and 4,372 females, or in all 138,074, being 8-2 per cent, of t)»n, 
gross population, are found to be able to read and wnte.:; 
It will be observed that this is one of tho few districts Tfh0W| 
a large percont4'o of the population is classed as educated. Tho above 
are distributed among the following classes 


Instruction. 


tmmber# 

, -V ‘Ik 


« 

Gross Popu- 
lution. 

Number able 
to road and 
write. 

Proportion, 

Hindus^ 

Mahom^ans ... 

Native Christiaus 

Europeans and Euratiians 

Others ... 

1,506,621 
. 84,753 
102,249 
327 

9 

118,448 

6,914 

12,514 

196 

2 

7-9 
8*2 
li2-2 
69 '9 
222 

Total ... 

1,693,959 

138,074 

82 


It is worthy of n{ife that in this district, where the Protestot 
numerous, the Native Christians occupy a high place in the lisi^of 
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COIMBATORE. 

This district extends over an area of 7 ,432 Square miles, and contains 1 0 
and taluqs. It has only one Municipal Town, viz., Coimbatore O. 
bontM^ Its po*pulation, according to the final tabulation of the census, 

numbered 1,703,274, and the houses 301,109. Of the latter, 10,416 wore un- 
inhabited while of the former, 7,341 were returned as homeless, so that the average 
of inmates to a house was 5-1. Infonnation as to the descriptions of houses, 
with the variations in their number of occupants, is detailed below 

AvKIIAGE Nrt. OF Phltsovs TO FAtll OF THE 
I.MIAIJITKO Hot Hh>. 


Taluqs. 


Coirabat/Ore 

Sattiamangalam 

Colligal ... 

Pollachy ... , 

Perunduray 

Bhowany... 

Palladam 

Darapuram 

^roor 

^dumalpott 


Total ... 


s 

H 

9-B 
0-8 
4-8 
l(> 3 
8-8 
10 G 
4 1 
8-G 
7‘9 
7-8 


8-5 


'2 

H 


G-3 
5G 
70 
G-3 
G-4 
rcB 
7‘2 
7*5 
7’r> 
5 3 


't 


r) 0 

4G 
G 0 
4G 
4 5 
4-7 
4-9 
.VG 

4’3 


o 

0 


*7-4 * 
13 0 
7G 
3-7 
G 
C‘5 
4 3 
10-8 
7-0 
G5 


3 

o 

H 

5-3 
4-7 
7 ’3 
4-7 
4-7 
i-8 
5 1 
5 7 
5*3 
4’ 5 


G‘4 


4 0 


G‘8 


•1 


Since 1800.67 nn incRase of 070,078 has taken |.lacc in tile pop ilat.o 
, , varying from .7-k3 per cent, in the CollegnI <lo»-n to 

•' , 7 . , i,° Taiwan., a, a glance at the following abstract wtll 

show. It seems clear that tlio population of Collegal must have been tin, .erlcct y 
returned on former occasions : 


iiOQ. 


Tuluqn. 

PopiilnlitOl )iH 
per (itntupK T\- 
iiial P<'tuin of 
1800-G7. 

Population ac- j 
coitling to tlu' 

P c u H u 8 of 
IH71. 

Incicaw'. 

Coimbatore 

Sattiamangalam 

Collegal 

Pollachy 

Perunduray 

Bhowany 

Palladam 

Darapuram ... 

ifi^or 

Oodumalpett 

Total ... 

1,39,698 
.58,861 
♦ 1,33,234 
1,81,008 1 
74,694 
2,02,683 
1,73,836 
1,37,377 
97,531 

2,43,996 
] ,09,910 
99,830 
1,07,540 
2,33,504 
1,02,813 
2,37,808 
2,17,493 
• 1,75,0.69 

1,23,050 

60,010 
30,318 
31,979 
34,312 
62,660 
28,219 
' 36,226 

43,068 
38,283 
20,119 

1^,596 

1,703,274 

1 370,078 


PrnM'iitaKf' of 
hu'jnisc. 


25-8 
21 7 
51 3 
25*8 

37-8 
17-4 
25-1 
27 9 
2 g*8 


2GG 


' . " • X 1 e males and 888,299 females. 

The gross population consisted of ( ,.5 , „„t. 'Tho 

D-ivinir a balance in favor ot tho lauci ui i ^ ^ 

Hindus numbered 1,715,081, or 97-3 pl^r eent Maboinedan^ 

36.026, Christens 12,067, while Jains counted • 

Tow. ^00 or Uio 00... 
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The particulars of the present population as to sexes and nationa&ti^ Dire 
embodied in the next table. ' * 


Taluqs. 

♦ « 

• 

HOUSES. 

* rOrULATION. 

1 

1 

, . 

1 

% 

1 

i 

1 

i 

’3 

48,290 

37,770 

12,330 

37,217 

^0,792 

22,412 

48,080 

3H,n:>fi 

34,89.1 

28,70.-) 

CniLOEEK. 

Adults. 

Total. 

« 

it 

« 

li 

6 

t 

1 

1 

■1 

® 

1 

« 

Coimbatore . . 

Suttiamangulam 

ColliKiil 

I’oUacby 

I'erunduruy 

Hhowany 

Ihilladuui 

Diirapurara 

Ciuoor 

Ooduruulpott 

Total 

4 '1,933 
3.), HOI 
12,0119 
3,^,290 
49.31*1 
21,32H 
40,189 
38,017 
32,992 
27,G99 

2,327 

l,97.'i 

281 

1,027 

1,417 

1,034 

2,497 

1,939 

1,903 

l,0(>h 

40.7 -^r) 

33. . 110 

1.3.. ‘-)04 
31,937 
40,834 
20,723 
4.1,222 
43,120 
84,3.10 
22,321 

42,311 
29,937 
11,317 
28,702 
41,120 
1 7,0 10 
W),9.17 
89,070 
31,01.1 
19,815 

72,91.1 

.10,705 

81.0. 1.3 
50,007 
70,117 

80.. 112 
71,972 
04,701 
51,844 
38,111 

82,041 
55,058 
31,850 
50.240 
74,703 
.33,002 
79,057 
70, .142 
.18, 14 1 
43,373 

1 10,040 
84,321 
48,157 
82,001 
117,281 
51,23.1 
117,191 
107,881 
80,200 
00,402 

124,3.1.1 

81,5i*.1 

42,073 

84,942 

110,283 

61,578 

120,014 

109,012 

89,459 

03,188 

235,848 
165,151 
87,821 
164,408 
230,284 
100,503 
231,631 
213,242 
. 166,358 
119,881 

4,758 

2,588 

2,835 

3,082 

2,659 

928 

8,562 

8,916 

8,348 

8,461 

3,371 1 
2,177 

136 1 
56 

730 1 
1,382 
2,612 
836 
953 
314 

18 

19 19 

19 22 

8 

mm 

169,916 

90,830 

167,546 

338,564 

102,818 

337,808 

817,498 

176,689 

133,650 

341,GG3 

IG,44(J 

1 

301,109 

338,298 

3,02,500 

530,077 

585,739j 8,74,975 

888,-299 

1,715,081 

30,020 

12,067 I 

T 

1,766,37^^ 




Mahomodanfl. 


Of the number of Hindus, there wore of : — 

^ ' 

i 

« t 

« 

No. of Peroons. rroportionn. 

Sivaitos ... ... •... 

1,318,866 769 

Vishnavaites 

390,925 22-8 

Lingayets ... .... 

5,015 ' -3 

Others 

275 -02 


Of Mahomedans, 33,930 are Sooneos, 871 Shiahs, and- 1 4 0 ** ^ 
Wahabis, besides 1,079 who return themselves as “ Qthers.” 


ChriBtiand. Tho Christiaus are divided as follows : — 


• 

— 

Homan 

CutholicH. 

ProtoBtantaj 

Total. 


« 

Europeans ... 
Eurasians ... 

Natives 

Others ../ 

13 

308 

10,857 

140 

134 

586 

29 

153 

U2 

11,443 

29 



Total ... 

11,178 

889 

12,067 



The Protestant Missions, according to this table, do not seem to have 
acliieved a large number of converts in Coimbatore. 

. Proportions of tho various religious sects in regard to 

rroportionofrolufiouB 1 j i_i 

• Mcia. population are exhibited in tho subjoined table ; — 
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.Including Native Christians and Jains, tho Hindus numbered 1,726,580, of 
, ' whom 856,786 wore males and 869,794 females, or in the 

" ' proportion of 101-5 of the latter to 100 of tho fdrmeK They 

are classed lyider the following caste headings : — 


Casto. 


Maloa. 


Brahmans (Priests) 
Kshafcriyas (Warriors) 
Chetties (Traders) ... 
Vell^lars (Caltivators) 
Idaiyors (Shepherds) 
Kammdlan (Artisans) 
Kanakkan (Writers) 
tm Kaikatar (Weavers) 
Vaxyaian (Laborers) 
'‘^phisavan (Potters) ... 
S4tani (Mixed Castes) 
Sembadavan (Fishermen) 
Sh4ndn (Toddy-drawers) 
Ambattan (Barbers) 
lYanndn (Washermen) 

Others 

Pariahs , 


Total 


U,318 

1,377 

27,061 

84-7,801. 

20,420 

20,082 

92G 

44,632 

60,198 

8,188 

61,606 

8,410 

81,287 

10,419 

12,294 

70,4-09 

118,376 


866,786 




Vt)]>orlion 


Fomalos. 

Total. 

of FnmiiUiH 
to 100 

to tho 
Uiiulu 



M.llt'H. 

’opuliitioii 

U,05G 

28,404 ' 

98 0 

.1 

l,2G0 

2,037 

91-5 

-2 

28,G03 

55,004 

105-7 

3-2 

3.55, G7G 

703,570 

102-2 

40-8 

20,981 

41,4^1 

102-7 

2-4 

19,701 

39,783 

981 

2 3 

920 

1,840 

99-4 

•1 

-IC,292 

90,821- 

104-0 

5-3 

71, .500 

140,098 

103-3 

8-1 

8,250 

10,438 

100-8 

1 M) 

52,143 

103,649 

1 101-2 

0-0 

8,719 

17,120 

i 

r i 

31,527 

• ,62,^14 

100-8 

3-0 ! 

1-2 1 

10,250 

20,609 

f 98-4 

. 12,37G 

24,070 

100-7 

1'4 ! 

09,710 

140,179 

98-9 

• 8-1 

117,830 

2:^0,205 

99-5 

13-7 

809,79-1. 

1,720,580 

j 101-5 

100-0 


'It is not among all the castes that tho females assume their normal propor-^ 
tions in excess of tho males. Among seven of tho seventeen 
Proportion of soxo,. returned as fewer in nnmhei-, and this 

among classes too widely separated to allow of the inference that thb census was 
conducted either by very high or very low caste men. Brahmans, Kshatnyas, 
Writers, and Artisans, witli Barbers, “Others,” and Pariahs, are the classes 
which seem to fail in tho number of their women kind. 

Vellalars in this district head tho population roll. “ Others form 8-1 iku 
„ cent, of ther people, and include the hill tribes of tho district 
^ aud denizens of the Annaraally Hills. Satanis are numerous, 
Md mMter here' more strongly than in an, other district, except 'rrichinopoly. 
The next table gives tho number of persons of each leligion ,n eech caste. 

Pehc'ENTauk on the i*uk( r.niNH ('olvmnh. 


Caste. 


Rruhtniiiui 

Ka^iatriyaa 



dym 

imudda 
Kiuftakkaii 
Kaikabuf . < 

.Mba^van 



Tatei 


16,426 

061 

40,536 

686,129 

27,076 

29,659 

1,237 

77,298 

112,642 

14,144 

86,833 

14,606 

60,842 

19,391 

20,2001 

90,4681 

122,7181 

1,818,8661 


.S 


12,910 

1,672 

14,862 

116,069 

13,400 

10,056 

699 

10,644 

26,642 

2,169 

12,679 

2,301 

1,704 

1,270 

4,263 

49,064 

110,861 

300,926 


to 

a 


24 

"o 

139 

2 

66 

*38 

3 

4,669 

03 


6,016 


Other Hindus. | 

__ 1 

Christians. 

i 

1 Buddhists and Jains. 

i I 

12 

4 

28 


4 



268 

9 

7 

2,236 



Zi> 

107 

6 


10 


4 

2,910 



1,611 



126 


6 

660 

13 


169 



178 



6 



207 


179 

371 


l 68 

2^5 

•• 

» 276 

11,443 

66 


H 


5 

'3 

m 


28,404 

2,637 

66,604 

703 , 570 ] 

41,101 

39,7831 

1,846 


643 
36-4 
72 8 
83-2 
07 6 
74 3 
67’01 


90,824 86-1 
140,098 80-0 
10,438 86 04 
103,649 82-8 
17,129 85-3 
62,814196 9 
20 , 669 ] 93 8 
24,6701 81-9 
140,179 64-6 
236,2061 62 0 


1 , 7 :^ 6,680 7 r }-4 


! ’ 

1 


Other Hindus, 

46 - 6 / 

•08 

•04 

63-4 



267 

'oi 


16-6 

•02 

•001 

32-4 

•005 ! 


25-3 

•1 


32-6 



11-6 

•04 

•004 

18-9 

•002 


13-2 



12-1 

4-4 

•006 

184 

•4 


2'8 



6-2 

•61 


17-3 ’ 

.. 


36-002 

1 -07 

■ i ’ 

46-9 ’ 

•01 

•03 

22-6 

•3 

•03 1 


01 


•P6 


•oi 

•02 


•003 
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DISTRICT STATISTICS, 


Mahomedans . — These people lare censused as including 17,810 mal^ aiad 
M.homed»n.. 18,216 females. The Mahomedan divisions are as foUowls ;~ 


• t 

Diviaiona. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

f 

Proportion of 
Females to 
Males. 


• 

Labbays 

Mapilahs 

Arabs 

Sheiks 

Syuds 

Pathons 

Moghuls 

Other Mahomedans... 

8,643 

12 

14 

4,874 

1,095 

2,120 

184 

808 

9,488 
10 
10 
4,780 
1,025 
2,119 
148 
64 L 

18,131 

22 

24 

9,054 

2,120 

4,239 

327 

1,509 

109-8 

83*3 

71*4 

98-7 

93-6 

93-6 

77-7 

73-8 




17,810 

18,216 

36,026 

^ 102-3 



Of the 874,975 souls comprising the gross male population, 61*4 per cent. 

have been entered in the occupation lists, details of whom are 
• 'thils scheduled. 


Occupation 


• 1 

Majur Ilcadings. | 

Minor IIoadingH. 

Numbers , 
Employed. 

Total. 

Percentage 
to thft Mdo 
Population. 

Professional ... ...^ 

Government service 

Milftary ... ... 

Learned professions 

Minor do 

2,247 

2,101 

848 

9,434 

14,630 

26,080 

25,497 

256,130 

72,963 

143,220 

0-8 

o*r 

11 

Domestic... * ... 

Personal service 

25,080 

3-0 

Commercial ... ... < 

Traders 

Conveyers ... 

24,587 

910 

2-8 

OT 

: « 

Agricultural 

Cultivators ... 

266,130 

^29*2 . 

4-8 

1-6 

0-6 

0-7 

0-01 

0-6 

0-1 , 

Industrial 

Dress ... ... ... *... 

Food... 

Metals 

Construction 

Looks 

Household goods ... 

Combustibles 

42,034 

13,166 

5,537 

5,888 

116 

5,408 

814 

' Indefinite and non-pro- ) 
ductivc ... ... 

Laborers 

Property 

Unproductive 

Others ... ... ... ..r 

138,679 

H9 

3,613 

779 

15-7 

0:02 

0*4 

0*1 

T0L. 





-4 — 

Total ... 

637,620 

6P4 


and 


Agriculture, witli laborers included, employs 45 per cent, of the 

"population. Weavers seem numerous, or rather dealer&fi^ 
dress, and personal service and trade employ a 
number of hands. Nearly half of the few Brahmans in ih& | r 
PorHonai Service End district are cultivators, and more than a fourth of the 


Agriculturilits 

LaboreiB. 


Trade. 


ties. Out of 256,130 who live by the land, there are 

Vell^larji: 164,883 

Vanniann 23,579 

S^tanis ... ’ i 14,10b 

Others 14,181 



maiEis. 


825 


; ^ygpnmeiit Civil Service employs 2,247 people, and of these, more than one- 

/'V:- third, or 756, are Vellalai-s. The superior posts, however, are 

J probably filled by Brahmans, who muster very.strqngly, tw 
number of 516. Satanis, Vannians, Pariahs, “ Others,” and Mahomedans 
nearly account for all tho rest. The Military and Police 
.MiUtory s-rrioe. g Government are more varied than in most districts, 

and include Fishermen. » Others,” yelhilars, Satanis, Pariahs, Mahomedans. &c. 
Learned professions have but few inomlirs, and Brahmans ani VelUars 
• , . are almost balanced in number. 01 Satanis there are ll. , 

I^„eaProf 0 B«un,. pariahs, and Maliomodans are in nearly eiiual 

Minor profeMioM. proportions. Minor professions have most Satanis, next come 

V»ll,U.r»; II.™ tlirco cl«s»« C,092 ol 

•Ihe total number so engaged. 

’of the traders, Chotties are in tho ascendant, but a groat many Vellalars. 

Satanis, and Pariahs follow oommorce. Tho food purveyors 
T,ft(i,,4o. mostly Toddy-drawers, secondei^ Vy ^Vahmans and 

VdUlars. Ttoe soem to bo scarcely an, W..iy»rs or Sk-|.l.cr,ls ,u Cai.«b.>U,re. 
The industry of dress employs IS.bW Wonvors ™d SO, 892 l'«ri«hs. No 
other ckss calls for remark. Tho property .holders aro very 
iftduitnai ocou- ^ wliom aro Vellalar.^. unpro- 

• well «lled. .,ud numbers:, ,01. 

Unprodaotiro. Qf thoso, upwards of a thousand are Satanis and -dU Brahmans, 

hut there aro a number of VelUlars and IViabs who oko out a h.mg y 

begging. l.Tifruafrcs aro both spoken in this district, tho for- • 

The Canaroso ,L l.howau, ..ml Sat. 

iMtraotioni. taluos, and over tho whole ol Golligal. li' ucaiion is a .i 

1 uu > Hindus Only 8'6 of tho total population arc returni'd 

very low ebb among the Hn • O y instructed 

as able to read and write, or 03,21-3 m all, mciu » 

aro thus classified : ■ 


Groaa Population. 

Hind,, - '.yl'h® 

Mahomedans ••• 

Europeans and Eurasians 

Nativo Christians ... 

T • .. 

Jams 

44* 

Others 


No. nh\i' to 
read and Proportion, 
wnto. 


58,lt!)l. 
3, 2110 
200 
(iol 
7 


3- 4 
01 

43-9 

fi'7 

V2r> 

4- 5 


Total ... 1,703,274 63,213' 3 6 


nilgiris. 


Totu: I:;.uTc8 

• ..w ti.kdftp a C/Oiniiiissioucr 


From 1st August I'Uoy >vciv> . 

' ■ trict under Act I. of 1868, and placed «,ider a Oommissioucr. 

iV villages or naads, and cover an area of 749 squa^ miles. . 
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DISTBICT STATISTICS. 


Jiaoiaipal Towns. 


There are two Municipal towns in the distl^t^ ^ 
Ootacamund and Coonoor. Wellington is a 
' . . military invalids. 

According to the Census of 1871, the inhabitants of this small distrii^ ni^ ' 
bered 49,501, and the houses 13,922, none of which were 
PopoUtion and Hooiea. following table shows the distribution and y 

average number of the people to a house « , ’.{jy 


Avekaoe Nv’mbbu of Persons to each op thb Inhabited Hovui. 


DiviaionE. 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Nilgiris 

7*4 

4*3 

34 

61 

8-1 

Ootacamund Municipality 

8-3 

4-8 

4 7 

11*3 

4*8 ^ 

Coonoor do. 

9-0 

6-2 

61 

4‘4 

57 

Wellington Cantonment 

121 

84 

83 

1*7 

4-8- 

Lawrence Asylum 

3-5 

9-8 

4-3 

... 

3-0 

Siiavcdale Jail ... 

1170 

... 

•** 


1170 

' ' Total ... 

6*6 

6-2 

8*3 

5-4 

8*6 


Of the houses, all but 1,914 were thatched, and their occupants are few, the 
average for the whole being but 3*6. An increase of 11,359 in the population 
has taken place since the Census of 1866-67. % 

r Of the population, 27, ^.92 were males and 22,309 females, and this deficiency 
of the latter obtains everywhere, as will be seen from the subjoined table : — 


Diviflionsf 

HOUSES. 

POPTIIATION. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

4 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

03 

ti 

'Xi 

1 

■a 

a 


1 

1 


1 ; 

Boys under 12 
years of Age. 

Girls under 1 0 
years of Age. 


1 

Ph 

a 

•S3[Rra3J 

NilgiriH 

10,893 


10,893 

6,482 

6,621 

12,168 

9,703 

18,660 

16,324 

32,907 

272 

788 


12 

33,»ri 

OotR(‘.'nnund Munici- 
















pality 

2,002 


2,062 

1,648 

1,468 

3,617 

3,269 

6,266 

4,717 

6,391 

1,199 

2,362 


30 


Coonoor do. . . 

630 


630 

447 

390 

1,211 

1,010 

1,668 

1,400 

2,236 

233 

588 


1 

3,06^ 

W’ollinj^on Conton- 
















nuint 

360 


360 

279 

216 

766 

480 

1,045 

696 

690 

203 

847 


1 

1,741 

liawronoo Anylum . . 

70 


70 

176 

49 

281 

123 

467 

172 

120 

21 

488 

. , 

, , 


LovoduloJail 

1 


1 



117 


117 


107 

8 

2 


•• 

U7 

Total . . 

13,922 


13,922 

9,032 

7,734 

18,160 

14,676 

27,192 

C — : 

22,309 

42,461 

1,936 

6,070 


44 



Boligioni. 


The people are classed under the following religious 
divisions : — 


Hindus 
Mahoy^dans 
Cbristians .. 
Others 


42,451 

1,936 

6,070 

44 




' V 


Of the Hindus, 37,264 areSivaites and only 3,504 Vishnavaites. 

yets there are 1,467, and 216 persons are classed as 
TVe hill tribes are all enrolled under the generic 
Hitodus, and their numbers, both of males 
given as follows : — ^ 


Hindof. 
Hill iribM. 
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KILOIBIS. 


■ ‘ 


1871-72. j 

— 

1866-77.* 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total. 1 

1 

Badagas * ... 

Todas 

Kotas 

Kurumbars 
Iralars 

17,778 

704 

802 

605 

102 

9,775 

405 

534 

330 

740 

9,701 

288 

578 

283 

724 

19,476 ! 

693 j 
1,112 1 
613 1 
1,470 1 

Total ... 

19,891 

11,790 

11,574 

23,364 j 


Of these hiU races, the males numoer .u 

this is probably correct, as it is a fact that among the Toda^ 

a,Efo?X HuCb?" female infanticide ^vas formerly, and indeed is possibly still, to 
nractised. Polyandry is the custom of the tribe, and a woman 
;^e8 all the brothers of a family. The number of their females Is but bttle mo^ 

„ ,, . .f males The Todas aro a pastoral race, keeping large 
ThTiX... «n.U,o other .,»na, .oeU, Mow ' 

The Kotas ^re the musicians and craftsmen of Ibe hrlls^earmng only so 
*’^’'eh bv tilth as serves to satisfy tlicir own personal wants. 'I'he [ndars and 
^ A small hill men who cultivate scattered patches of forest land 

'^Tlto”t”liviigby tho solo of game. hooe,. and such like jonglo prodooo 
Mowtg table shows the distribution of the hill tnbes ..oong the several 

villages in the district 


No. 


Divisions. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 
6 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
W 
13 
17 
tt 
19 


Arakadu 
Aranadu 
Budinattam 
Kokada 
M^kanad 
Malachippa 
Paranganad 
Sembanaray . 
Sembanatham . 

Sigur . . . 

TtSanad 
Arayxir ... 

Knndaly 
Kimy^ani 
Siral Combay 
Vagapanay 

Vellary Combay ••• 
Ootaoatnuiid Muiucipality 
Coonoor 




Total 



Kotas. 

Badagas. 

Todos. 

Knrum- 

bars. 

mlars.l 

l_ 

3'otal. 





41 

ICO 

201 






105 

105 





ioi 

250 

414 


... 



^0 

30 


243 

4,707 

38 

*60 

23 

5 

52 

5,048 

76 


331 

7,7i3 

105 

208 

2 

G 

45 

8,363 

47 


... 

... 


1 

72 

73 


... 

... 



24 

24 


420 

6,260 

517 

6 

36 

334 

7,537 

36 


118 

776 


15 

139 

909 

139 • 



*‘*4 



99 

103 


... 

... 

‘”2 

50 

52 





hb 

08 

153 

64 

1 

1 



"15 

38 


1 1 



1 

k 


1 ... 


1 ldl2 

19,476 

t 

693 

613 

|l,4l’0 

23,364 




— 

„ 

% 

^ 1 




Of 1 936 Mahomedans, 1.589 aro Soonees, .uu ..aw 
Shiah, and ‘■Others.” Of Christians, Roman.st. and Ire- 
testants aro in nearly equal proportions. 

Boman Catholi<». rroteHl*nU. 


lEuropaaiis 
Earaaians 
Natives ... 




1’uUal. ’ 

) ,339 
’79»i 
2,935 

nrr. • 
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DISTEICT STATISTICS. 


It will be seen that the majority of Protestants is obtained by the large 
British element. Among the natives, the Romanists as usual have secured 
tlio most converts, and their disciples are as six to one Protestant. The 
following abstract gives the percentage of population as to nationality and 
religion : — ■ r 



HINDUS. 

MAIIOMED/VNS. 

CHRIST] ANS. 

• • 








C/5 

1 

Eukofkans 

AND 

Eurasians. 

Natives. 

Divisions. 

i 

% 

5 

1 

i 

> 

‘c/j 

a: 

Other Hindus, 

V 

0 

O 

o 

Vj 

1 

1 


CJ 

i 

1 

s 

S 

■«or[ 

uurao 

3 

1 

1 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

,2 

S 

1 

Nilgius . . . ■ • • • • 

frO 

90 0 

4 4 

i -01 

- 76 7 

21-3 


29 

13-8 

80-2 

60-7 


! Ootiu' iiuuDil Municipiility 

171 

HM 

1 

1 

98-0 

1-4 



17-B 

82-2 

87-3 

12-7 

|>i*un()or ^<lo. 

191 

761 

10 

i4 

2G’G 

2G 2 


47-2 

12-6 

87’3 

79-9 

20T 

Oiintoniniiot.s * . * 

■10 1 

69-0 


•G 

64-2 

46-3 


•6 

27 0 

730 

98 0 

2*0 

Liiwrcn^o Asylum 

1 9 2 

S0;8 ' 



100 



•• 

IT 

98-9 

60-9 

391 

Lo\ Jitil 

20 2 

73 8 



100 






100 


Total .. 

8 a 

H7-7 

3-5 

•5 

821 

1U8 

i 

6T 

15*8 

84-2 

83’0 



C!astk. — The Hindus are arranged under tho usual caste 

Hinilui. T T 

lioadmgs. 


(’astcs. 

« 

Mah'S. 

Females. 

Total. 

iN'rocntap;!' 
of Ki'inali'H 
to 100 
Males. 

PereentRgo 
to the 
Hindu 
Population. 

lirahnv-ins (Prit'Kts) 

107 

89 

196 

83-2 

•4 

KshatnyiiH (WiirriorH) 

:U 

19 

50 

61'3 

*1 

(llicttit'8 ('rcruK'i’s) 

rid‘2 

no 

472 

30-4 

10 

Vrllalar (Cull iv aUn-.s) 

2,H51 

1,779 

4,630 

02' 1 

10 2 

Idaiyni'H ( Slu'plit'iaU) 

4dL 

:(50 

771 

83'1 

17 

KuHVHuilaii ( Art isans) ... ... ... ... 

270 

220 

490 

81 ’5 

1*1 

Ksniakkaii ( Writt'rs) 

G5 

49 

1U 

75-4 

•3 

Kaikkalar AV(‘a^ t'rs) 

148 

84 

232 

56'8 

'5 

Vaiiiiian (Ijaborurs) 

708 

526 

1,234 

74’8 

2’9 

IvuMivan ( Pol tors) 

20 

3 

23 

150 

•05 

Saiaiii (Mixed Ca.sU’s) 

1,077 

882 

1,959 

81-9 1 

4*3 

Seiidmdavan (Fishuiiiioii)-. ... • 

36 

24 

60 

607 

*1 

Sluinaii (TtMldy-drawors) ... 

16 

”*57 

16 

lU 8 

*04 

A.nd)attan -^BarbiTs) 

51 

108 

•2 

VauTulu (Washurraon) 
jOlburs ... ... ... .fk 

107 

87 

194. 

81-3 

*4 

12,695 

11,914 

24,609 

93*9 

54*2 

P.anahs ... ... ...» 

5,705 

4,523 

10,228 

79*3 

22*5 

Total ... 

« 

24,070 

20,716 

45,386 

83'9 

lOO'd 


By this table it will be soon that “ Others” form more than half the population, 
ProportionB unaer iiicludo the whole of the hill men, who acknowledge pone 

e»oh oMto, but tribal divisions, and who account for 23,364 out of the 

total under this heading. Of tho remainder, when Pariahs, VelMlars, Vaimians, 
and Satanis are taken‘out, a very insignificant few remains to divide among the 
other castes. With all tho Hindus women are in a largo minority, probably dup 
in part? to tho fact that a great number leave their families in the plains, and ply 
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their trade for part of the week on the hills, coming up on market day, and 
returning in time for the next weekly market. ^ 

Among all classes of Hindus, Sivaism is the prevailing 
B.Ugioa of .*ch oMto. ig appended shows. 
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j Castes. 
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'5 


S 


1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

te 

"S 

d 
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1 (T 

a 
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1 
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1 
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PQ 
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PbU(’KNTA(J« on THB rRKLBlUNa 
Coi.rMNs. 


to 

rt 


s 

3 


ID 

Vi 

I 


I 


UrahmanB . . 
Kshatriyas 
ChottioH . , 
YMlilar .. 
Tdaiyarw. . 
KiimntAlan 
Kanakkan 
Kaikalar , . 
Vannian . . 
KuHavau . . 
i Satani . . 
Soinbadavan 
Shinin . • 
Ambattan 

Vannin . • 
Others . . 
Ij^ahs . . 

ToUl 


Mahomedans. 


121 

11 

3,407 

691 

306 

96 

144 

911 

IG 

619 

38 

1.3 

67 

161 

23,896 

6,527 


71 

30 

107 

1,136 

180 

10 

10 

67 

GG 

7 

213 

16 

3 

48 

40 

346 

1,118 


37,264 3,504 


1 

4 

8 1 

1 

.. 1 

! 

5 


08 



' ' 

171 

•>1 


243 


11 


1,060 

1 

36 

1 ’12 



6 

1 

1 



’’3 

• • 1 
*• i 

1 

167 

127 

75 



36 

j 2,518 

' 

j 1,467 

j 216 1 2,936 j .. j 


196 I 
50 I 
472 , 
4,030 I 
771 I 

490 

111 I 

232 I 
1,231 i 
* 23 i 
1,969 I 

(fo ; 

IG 1 
108 j 
191 
21,609 

10,228 I 


G1 7 
22 0 
76 1 
73-6 
76 7 
62 6 
86 0 
02-1 
710 
69 6 
31 6 
63 3 
813 
62 8 
77'8 
97 1 
(;;; s 


46,386 1 8% 1 


36 2 


2 0 1 


1 

78 0 




’• I 

22 7 

2 

• ‘ 1 

!•: 


21 6 

1 

■3 1 

1 

1 6 

• ■ ! 

23 3 

2 0 


•• ' 

36 ’5 

• • 1 
. « 1 

8 8 


# ‘ 

5 2 

- 1 

■>H 9 



9 0 


^ .1 

0 3 

* 19> 


.9 

. . ] 

30 4 





12 4 

53 6 

18 

; ’’C 

1 

26 0 

1 7 


1 10 0 

• 1 

1H7 



1 , . 

1 

■ ' 1 

11 1 



i 2 H 

1 

20 6 



1 ^ 

3 


1 1 
10 9 

7 

3 

j 219 

• 1 

V” 



j 3 2 

•5 

6 6 

i 

4 


The Maiiomedans are classified as iollows . 


Labbays 
Arabs 
Sheiks 
Syuds 
Pathans 
Moghuls 

Other Mahomedans 


Total ... 


Malos. ' 

F(uual os 

218 

55 

1 ^ 

1 

1 iOl 

392 

‘J2 

01 

104 

74 

5 

3 

2110 

198 

1,1 4U 

787 


Tdlal. 


273 

863 
1 50 
1 78 

o 


1,'J3C 




Occupations. 


Minor Headings. 


Major Headings. | 

J*- — 

i 

ProfesaioDal ... --a 

Governmeni 

Military 

Learned professions 

Minor do. 

• 

Domoitio ... 

Personal service . 

Comnercial [ 

Traders 

Conveyers ... 

Agricoltural 

Cultivators ... 

- '• 


_ — — - 

r 

ISbiinltnr 

Total. 

cniploy^'d. j 

1’ 

! 78 1 

1 

■i 871 

« 

5G 


481 



J,18G 

9C4 

961 

814 


(JOB 

1,422 


j 

. G,y63 


to till* 

Mali- 


•3 

21 

'2 

r8 

3 5 

30 

2'2 

2.V6 


83 
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DISTBICT STATISTICS. 



— — * 



Percentage 

Major Headings. 

Minor Heading^. 

Number 

employed. 

Total. 

to the 
Mala 

1 

* • 




Population. 


DroRS 

548 


20 


Food 

. 4 H 0 


1-8 


'Metals 

143 


•5 

1 Industrial 

Construction 

311 


1*1 


Hooka 

15 


*06 


i HouRchold goods ... 

39 


*1 

• « 

1 Combustibles 

2 


•007 

. * l 



1,538 


V. 

r 

Labtirers 

3,980 


14*6 

Indofinito and non-pro- 1 

Property 

71 


•3 

ductive. j 

Unproductivo 

41 



( 

Others 

207 


•8 




4,249 


1 

Total ... 



16,322 

60P 

H 


Oovornifient Civil ^wvice cmi)loy3 tiiostly Europeans, V ollalars, and Pariahs. 

Tlio military are invalids sent from European Regiments 

(»ov<>ninioui Civil »/ • 

ijj plains to recruit their strength, and there are 

Military Son-ice. polico ill addition, most of whom 'are Pariahs and 

laurnoii i>rofo«Hious, Ypp/iiars. Tlio leariiod professions engage 35 Europeans and 

I'lurasians, who, with 10 Pariahs and (> Mahomedans, nearly exhaust the columW 

« 

■ 'I’he minor professions employ 481 people, 120 of whom 

Mmurrrot.nsiuna. Parialis, 107 Velliilars, 69 Others, and 55 Europeans and 

Eurasians. 


Personal service is filled by Pariahs in large numbers, to the extent of 601 
, „ out of 964. Of traders, there are more Mahomedans than 

I’c'isoTial S(T\ ire. ^ 

TniJirnunii Couviy- any otliei’ cUiss. Only 116 are Chetties, 162 are Vellalars, 
and 149 Pariahs and Others. Conveyers on the hills are 
mainly bullock-drivers, &c., and palanquin-bearers, and among these the hardy 
Pariahs with some VelKdars muster in largest number. 

The cultivators are nearly all hill men, to the number of 4,800, with some 
Velliilars, Pariahs, Fishermen, Vannians, &c., to complete 
the tale. “ Others,” presumably the hill men, are the chief 
providers of dross, as are Pariahs of food. The Artisans, faithful to their tradi- 
tions, ply their trade even on the hills, to the number of 83 
out of 143, but Vellalars are most numerous in the coo- 
struction column, seconded by the Artisans. 

Luborers and ivo- Of laborors, half are Pariahs and 775 are Vellklajs. 

. ''The holders of property are nearly all Vell&lars. 


Culti^atioa. 


Unproductivo. 


Forty. one people are unproductive, 13 of whom are 
Brahmans and 11 Pariahs. 


Instruction shows^ a betteFretum here than in most other districts. Cut of 
a population of 49,501, 3,990, or 8*1 per cent., can read and 

EducatioD. ^ ^ \ 

wi’ito, 260 of whom are females. The scholars are drawn 
from the following classes ; — 
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— 

Qro«9 

Population. 

No. able to 
read and 

wnto. 

• 

Proportioni. 

• 

t 

Hindus ... 

Hahonaodanfl ... 

Europeans and Eurasians 

JJ’ativo Christians 

Others 

to 

i,5r)5 

2l>8 

1,500 

031 

0 

3 7 
15 4 

70 3 

21 5 
13 0 

Total ... 

49,501 

3,990 • 

! 

) 


This abstract shows that education has made but little progress among the 
bill tribes, and that the higher educational percentage is caused by the large 
European element present on the hills. The native Christians and Mahomodam , 
ffowever, appear to benefit by the schools established in the several hil' stations. 


SAL MM. . 

The Salem district extends over an area of 7,483 square miles, and ineliides 
nine taluqs, besides about 100 muttahs, or petty estates lield no 

Political Divisions. teiiurc, wliicli pay peishkush to the Government. 


ThSre is only one Municipal town, viz., Salem. , 

The final tabulation showed the population to be l,9()r),09o, and agreed with 
the results obtained by the Collector, with the exception of ■'! 
conjurSia^dTre percent. But as compared with the results of the .lireet 
obtained by Collector. variation is hirgo. This is duo in great measure 

to the careless way in which the schedules of the Nainkal and Darampuri 
taluqs were prepared. 

According to the Census of 1871, the houses numbered 391,519, and the 
population 1,906,995, giving an increase of 21-5 percent, in 
PopuUUonandhouac. previous coiisus, taken five years before. 

The following table shows the increment which has accrued to the vanoms talmjs 
of the district. It is manifest that this increase is abnormal, and the inierence is 
plain that the earlier census was untrustworthy. 


Taluqs. 



’opuUtion BH per 
QiiinqnenniHl 
Ruturu of 18G6-67 

PopulRlion 
iiccurdiufi; to Uio 
(JeusuH of 1871* 

Ineri'iiHO. 

rt'reontiiigc uf 
JiitniiKe. 

Salem 

Athoor 

Namkal 

Tricjjongodo 

Oossoor 

Krifitnagiri 

Darampuri 

Tripatoor 

Uttan^ai 

Total .. 

317.784 
120,814 

222.784 
209,803 
109,537 
132,515 
101,007 
151,845 
127,084 

393,805 

104,000 

201,009 

219,078 

193,037 

170,233 

190,026 

190.800 

153.801 

7(1,021 

;?7,192 

38,225 

30,875 

23,500 

37,718 

29,5.59 

38,955 

20,717 

23'9 

20 3 
• 17-1 

100 1 
■ 13 0 1 

‘ 28 5 1 

18A 

257 

21 0 

1,619,233 

1 1,906,995 

347,702 

% 

21 5, 

_____ _ _ 


The houses are arranged in the following divisions, and 
the average number of inhabitants to the various descriptions 
iBh»MM«toto«*oh. jjiuidinga is shoyn below. 
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DI8TBICT STATISTICS- 


« 

• « 

— 

No. of UOQSM. 

Ho. of Inhabi. 
ianhi. 

ATerae« No. of 
Penoos to a 
Boom. 

Terraced 


1,204 

6,869 

6-7 

Tiled 

• • • 

89,074 

232,526 

6-9 

Thatched 

• • • • • • • • 

349.586 < 

17,15,948 

4-9 

Unknown ... 



1,655 

11,464 

6-9 

• « 

Total 

391,519 

1,966,807 

5-0 


' In the next table the population of each, taluq is entered 

Sex and Nationality. • i i j.* 

in detail as to sex and nationality. 


Taluqs. 


Siilrrn 

Nunik.il 

'I'rK 

Oossodf 

DiiTutnpurl 

'Pripiitoor 

UtU'iitfuriii 

Total 


1 

.3 

1 



1 


1 



H 

; 1,403 
^,'..475 

13,148 

H4,5')l 

1,303 

26,i6H 

50,2()U 

4,*»-50 

010 

5,623 

56,316 

41,144 

3,066 

1 14,750 

2H,791 


30,328 

30, ISO 

1,H4/ 

32,336 

20,060 

1 ,605 

31,6.55 

28,138 

1,55H 

29 ,(.96 


I 35,451 

391,519 ^ 




POPULATION 









(Jhildug.m. 

Al.Ul.TB. 

'Iota I.. 




•-» 

1 



S'* 

3 « 

Girls under 
10 years of 
Age 

0. 

'3 

Females 

S 

'73 

13^ 

i 

& 

1 

1 

s 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Others. 

4^ 

75,836 

66,002 

110,121 

131,943 

191,900 

198.845 

382,8.59 

(5,843 

3.859 


244 

893,805 

31,010 

28,262 

46.216 

.55,188 

80,250 

83,750 

100,033 

2,050 

1,323 



164,006 

50.26H 

44.785 

77,582 

88,344 

127,880 

133,129 

2.57,584 

2,810 

578 


1 

301,009 

50,175 

44,1 58 

7.5,045 

80,300 

125,220 

124.158 

246,811 

1.0*14 

1,180 


7 

249,678 

33,3h2 

30,108 

.h,303 

31,621 

03, 894 

05,(..58 

97.270 

95,761 

186.072 

6,703 

1,201 


1 

193,037 

34,165 

50,807 

53,898 

8.5,032 

85,201 

1(>3,:.75 

0,035 

597 

25 

1 

170,288 

38,1 8 !•* 

5(>,K99 

00,925 

9.5,080 i 

95.510 

183,804 

4,366 

2,306 



190,626 

38,7()8 

35, (.90 

55,044 

01,298 

93,812 

96,988 

77,815 

171,555 

17,098 

1,530 

3 

8 

190,800 

30,272 

27, (.95 

45,714 

50,120 

75,980 

149,64J 

3,527 

627 



153,801 

382,087 

1 

313,524 

593,415 

047,909 

j 975,502 

991,493 

j 1,901,060 

52,312 

13,333 

28 

202 

1,966,995 


Of the gross population of 1,966,995, the males number 975,502 andHhe 
females 991,493. The proportions of the sexes in each 
nationality are as follows : — 


Proportion of hcxcs. 


— 


Malo9. 

Females. 

Proportion. 

Hindus 

Mahoniodittis 

Kuropeaim 

Kurasiaus , . 

Others 


948,976 

26,03:3 

168 

194 

131 

964,796 

2(3,279 

88 

183 

147 

101.7 

100-9 

52-4 

94-3 

112-2 


Total ... 

975,502 

991,493 

101*6 


By this table it will be seen that Salem is one of few districts in which 
females assume something like their normal proportion. The adults among them 
numbered 047,969, and girls under ten 343,524, while of adult 
males there were 593,415, and of boys under twelve 382,087. 
Of the total population there were — 


Number of adulta and 
obildren. 

Population according 
to religious diyisiuns. 


Proportion. 

96-6 

2-7 

0-7 


Iliadua ... ... 1,901,060 

MahomedfVQS ... ... 52,312 

Christians ... ... ... 13,833 

Bud^Uiiats ... ... ... 28 „ 

Others ... ... ... 262 „ 

The Hindus are classed under the following religious headings which 
include all but 335 persons. Sivaism is embraced bymearly 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the district. 

Proportioiif. 

Sivaites ^ ... ... ... ... 1,218,973 641 

Vishnavaftes... ... ... ... 674,011 \ 35*5 

Lingayets ... ... ... ... 7,741 ‘4 

Othei's ... ... ... 835 *03 


Religion, 

Hindus. 
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The adherents of the Soonee sect number 48,327 , while only 827 are Shias. 

These, with 9 Wahabis and 3,149 who are classed as Othors, 
jj»boi»eaain. Mahomedan religionists. 

The Roman Catholics have a largo number of converts in Salem district, 
while 'the Protestants are to them but as one iu thirteen, as 
Chri»u»M. annexed table shows. 


EuropeanB 
Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others ... 


Roman j 

t 

ProtostanU. 

Total. 1 

Caiholicji. 


^ 1 

106 

1.^0 

256 : 

HG 

291 

877 1 

12,059 

025 

12,68i 1 

4 

12 

.'ii 

12,255 

1,078 

18,333 j 

1 




-- 


The abstract which follows gives the percentages of population under the 
headings of Religion and Nationality, while the succeeding o;ie arranges the 
people under their main caste divisions m proportions. 


PROPOirrioN TO total 

HINDU VOPULATIONOK 


r PROPORTION TO 
TOTAL MAHOMED. 
ANS OF 


CHRISTIANS. 



Salem . . 
Athoor .. 
Nomkal . . 
Trichengode 
Ooaoor . . 
Krifltiu^firi 
Daramjpuri 
Tripatoure 
Utlengarui 


Euuopbanh 

AND 

^DRA»1AN8. 




Nativbb. Othbub. 


3. 


i 


1 

1 

1 

— - 

1-9 


10‘5 

39 7 

1-4 


94 

. . 

2‘3 


46 8 

24 - 

2-9 


35-9 

68 8 

1 4 


•01 

306 

05 


1 


38 


1-3 1 

100 

06 

•06 

08 

•201 

4’3 


0 7 

1 

1'6 

•02 

_ 

6 02 

30- 1 


60-3 

92^7 

73 

100 

912 

88 

70 

87-9 


3 r 2 

98 8 

12 

1-7 

06^9 

983 

100 

97-8 

2 2 


98 6 

1 4 

799 

98 

2 

100 

87-3 

127 




C 9^9 

96^07 



fl 8 


100 


/)0 


100 


6(1 


100 


26 


76 


Castos, 


Brahmans (Priests) 
Kshatriyas (Warriors) ... 
Chottios (Traders) 
Vellilars (Cultivators) ... 
Idaiyara (Shepherds) 
Kammdlan (A-riisane) 
Krflakkan (Writers) 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 
Vannian (Laborers) 
Kusavan (Potters) 

SAtdni (Mixed Castes) ... 
SemBadavan (Fishermen) 
Shdndn (Toddy-drawers) 
Amattan (Warbers) 

Vannte (Washermen) ... 
Others 

Pariahs ... •* 


— 

- ' 

— 


Proporlion 
)i Ft'inalcM 
to 100 

’orcentage 


Males. 

FomalcB. 

Total. ' 

to lb(' 1 
Hindu 1 




Males. 

bipulation 1 


— 







14,400 

2,055 

14,403 

233,854 

44,538 

18,241 

1,484 

43,851 

250,453 

0,022 

21,221 

10,449 

28,031 

9,868 

12,245 

102,447 

135,415 

14,417 

2,030 

14,815 

239,709 

45,860 

18,540 

1,492 

44,751 

254,118 

6,126 

21,976 

10,034 

28,443 

9,916 

12,439 

101,752 

137,778 

28,817 

4,085 

29,217 

473,563 

99,398 

36,781 

2,970 

88,002 

504,571 

12,148 

43,197 

21.083 
66,474 
19,784 

24.084 
204*, 199 
27.1,193 

lOO'l 

988 

1029 
102 5 

1030 

10 IT)' 
100 5 
102-0 > 
101-5 
101-7 
103G 
101-8 
101-5 

100- 5 

101- 6 
99-3 

101-8 

1- 5 

0 2 

1 5 

21-7 

47 * 

2- 9 

01 

4'G 

26-4 , 

0- G 1 
2-3 

1 1 1 
3 0 , 
A 03 i 

1- 3 1 
10 7 

14 .3 

Total ... 

948,976 

964,796 

1,913,7/2 

101 7 

1 ,100 


84 
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For the first time the numbers of Velldlars and Vannians are given as 
nearly equal, with a preponderance in favor of the latter. 

Hindu CyteB. , Going southward, this will be found to obtain more and more. 
Among all castes, save the Kshatriyas and Others, the women outnumber the 
men. The Pariahs are very strong in Salem, and 86 are those described as 
“ Others,” who are probably denizens of the Shevaroy and other hilly ranges 
in the district. These four classes comprise three-fourths of the gross Hindu 
population.* 

The annexed table gives particulars of this people under different divisions ; 

the diversity among the percentages of females compared 
with males is very odd, the Labbays being so much better 
provided in this respect than any other of their compatriots, except the Arabs 
(who probably consist of only one family), and may practically be excluded ^om 
the question of percentages. * 


Mahomedans. 


• t 

t t 

^ Divisioii. 

• Bl 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of Females 
to 100 
Males. 

Percentage | 
to the 
Mahomed- 
an Popula- 
tion. 

Labbays ... 

5,452 

6,299 

11,761 

115-6 

22 6 

Mapilahs ... 

1 

1 

2 

100 

•ooi 

Arabs ... ... ... ... ... 

2 

4 

6 

200 


Shoiks ... 

1 12,434 

12,237 

24,771 

99-2 

47-3 

Jsyuds ; ... :.. 

3,479 

3,259 

6,738 

93-7 

129 

Patbanfl ... ... ... ... 

2,849 

2,725 

5,574 

95-6 

10-7 

Moghnla ... 

348 

805 

653 

87-6 

1-2 

Other Mahomedans ... ... 

1^468 

1,849 

2,817 

91*9 

5‘4 

Total ... 

26,033 

26,279 

52,312 

100’9 

100 


With Ihe exception of the Warrior and Fisherman castes, the votaries of 
sivaites numerically SiVA are numerically in the ascendant, as is usual in the 
southern districts. The table which follows shows the 

number and proportions of each religious sect in the various Hindu castes : — 


(Pastes. 

1 

•3 

> 


Liugayets. 

Other Hindus. 

1 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Total. 

PeUCENTAGB on the rUBCKDINO 
Columns. 

(d 

1 

QD 

1 

•g 

k 

i 

1 

•-1 

Other Hindus. 

Christians. 

Buddhists and 

Jains. 

Prahmans 

16,269 

12,626 

6 


1 

10 

28,817 

666 

43*4 

•02 


•008 

•06 

Kshatnyaa 

629 

3^443 

13 




4,086 

15*4 

84-3 

•3 




Chf'ttios 

17,464 

11,363 

397 


3 


29,217 

69-7 

38-9 

1-4 


•6i 


VollAlani 

303,903 

166,272 

3,014 

2 

1,372 


473,663 

64-2 

34-9 

0-6 

•0004 

0-3 

%• 

Idaiyarw 

6l>74 I 

38,660 

3 

10 

161 


90,398 

67-2 

42-6 

•003 

•01 

02 


Kammilan . | 

28,300 

7,866 

376 

2 

187 


30,781 

771 

21-4 

10 

•006 

0*5 


Kanakkan . . ' 

2,273 

696 

7 




2,976 

76-4 

23-4 

02 




Kaikabir 

66,485 

32,267 

772 


78 


88,602 

62-6 

36-4 

0-9 


oi 


Vaniiiun 

351,153 

160,663 

68 

3 

2,681 

3 

504,671 

698 

29-8 

•01 1 

•0008 

06 

*0006 

KuHiivan 

10.723 

1,41P 

6 




12,148 

88-3 

11*7 

•05 




S4tani , . 

33,025 

7,886 

2,230 

8 

40 

9 

43,197 

76-6 

18-2 

6*2 

•02 

•i 

*02 

Sombadavutt 

8,038 

13,044 



1 


21,083 

38*1 

Cl-9 



•005 


Sh4n4fi 

49,329 

7,007 



138 


66,474 

87-3 

12-4 



0-8 


Arahattan 

10,864 

8,914 



16 


19,784 

54*9 

461 1 



•08 


(Viiunin 

16,6h0 

«,2H6 


7 

811 


24,684 

63*1 

83-6 ! 

. , 

•03 

3-3 • 


Others , . 

108,742 

1 9^962 

, 803 

272 

420 


204,199 

63‘3 

46-0 1 

•4 

•1 

•2 


Pariahs 

166,4V2 

i ll(fl868" 


31 

«,876 


272,793 

56-9 

40*7 1 


•01 

2'3 


^otal . . 


i^74,011 

i 

7J41 

335 

12,684 

28 

1,913,772 

63-7 

1 

35*2 

0*4 

•02 

•6 

i 

*002 
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DeonpAtioa. 


Of the total male population, 61-2 per cent., or 601,173 


Major Headings. 


Professional 

}om68tio ... 
^mmeroial 
Lg|;i cultural 

ndustrial ... 


ndefinite ^ond non-produc* 
•tive. 


• 

Minor Headings. 

Number of 
Males. 

* 1 

ToUl 

PercenUgo ! 
to the 
Male 

Population. 

, 

Government service 

2,082 


0*2 

1 

Militaiy 

1,257 


0*1 

1 

Learned professions 

998 

• 

01. 

( 

Minor ao. 

7,722 


0-8 • 




12,059 



Personal service 

30,941 


31 




30,941 



Traders 

22,843 


23 

■ i 

Conveyers 

1,382 


0-1 



— 

24,225 



Caltivatora ... 

330,327 


34*6 




330,327 




Dress 

40,050 


41 



Food ... ... 

13,840 


1-4 



Metals 

• 6,392 

• 

0-6 



Construction 

5, Vo* 

y 

0'5 



Books ... 

70 


0 007 



Household Goods ... #... 

4,904 


0*5 



Combustibles 

424 


0*04 




71,002 


( 

r 

Laborers 

118,200 


121 


1 

Property ... 

1,7(?8 


02 

) 

Unproductive 

5,109 


0-5 

( 

Others 

• I,4l0 


01 




120,559 

• 



Total ... 

001,173 

012 


The Civil Service of Government has more Vollalars tlian any oilier class 
}oTommenfc Serrioe among its employes, but tlicro aro a number of J3rahmans, 
Vannians, Mahomedans, and Pariahs. These five classes 
ive less than 400 vacancies for all the other castes to fill. The Military 
and Police Service enlist more Mahomedans than any other 
ry err 00 . class, to the number of 3^8, Next strongest ar*^ the Vellalars 
A “ Others/’ Fifty-four Brahmans and 49 Kshatriyas are soldiers or poou3-—a 
ther unwonted number, particularly of Brahmans. 

The learned professions aro filled by Brahmans to the extent of nearly 
.earned and Minor one-third. Then come the Vellalars and the Mahomedans. 
)f 0 i 8 iong. Every caste, however, except the Weavers and Wasliermen, 

ntribute more or less to the number. Minor professions arc recruited from 
ese four castes in greatest proportion : — 

Brahmans 

Satanis 


VellAlars ... 
Vannians ... 


2,105 

1,491 

1,392 

598 


Wnal Serrioe. 


Pariahs 


This heading employs 30,941 people, drawn chiefly from 
the castes noted below 

8,575 


Washermen 
Barfc&rs 
Vannians ... 
VoUdlars 


0,251) 

4,441 

3,194 

2,493 
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In this district trade engages the attention of 22,843 people, and is by no 
moans confined to the Chotties, who, for some cause or other, 

* * are, as are also Brahmans and Kshatriyas, numerically very 

weak. Only 8,288 Chotties are to bo found employed in Salem, more than three- 
fourths of whom, or 5,635, follow commerce ; but Vellalars, “ Others,” and 
Mahoraedans trade extensively, and so in a less degree do Weavers, Vannians, 
and Satanis. 

• The culture of the land engages the attention of more than half the employed 
population. As is usual, Vcllalars and Vannians form up- 
wards of two-thirds of the agriculturists. Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, however, have more than half of their number so employed, while 
nearly all classes of the community contribute a fair quota to this favorite pursuit. 
The Weavers form nearly half of the 40,056 who live by this industry. 

19,244 are so employed, who, with 13,768 Pariahs, nearly 
make up the sum total of the providers of dress. 

The dealers, in food are drawn chiefly from among the Shanars, Cowherds, 
Vellalars, a^nd Vannians. The metal-workers and construc- 
tors are nearly all artisans. The providers of household 
goods include 3,172 potters and 1,494 ” Others.” Laborers 
come from all classes, notably the Velliilars, Vanni^s, 
Pariahs., and “ Others.” The holders of property are mostly 
Vellalars, who number 1,165. The unproductive column is 
much more cosmopolitan in its character down south than in 
the more northern districts, and includes the poor of all classes, 
besides religious mendicants. 5,169 people are entered under 
this head, and the largest entries are from the following classes : — 

Pariahs ... ... --- ••• 66^ 


DreB«< 


Food 


Metals and conetruo- 
tion. 

Honaehold goods, 

« 

Laborers. 

Owners of property. 
Unproductive. 


Satanis 

VHnnians 

Vellalars 

Others 


856 

849 

793 

592 


l^hc pcojilo ill Stilcm district show but a small percentage of educated males» 
and a still smaller one of females. 55,133 persons in all, or 2'8 
p(!r cent, of the population, can read and write, and only 276 of 
thoin are females. The Christians are not so well instructed as the Mahomedans. 
Of Ihe above number, Ibcrc are of — 





G roSR 

rupulaiioD. 

No. able to 
read and 
write. 

ProportioDB. j 

Iliiitius ^ ,,, 

MahoinodnnH ... 

Kui'opoaiis and KuraBians ... 
Nat ivo OhristianH 

Jluddhists and Jains ... 

Others 



• « • *" 

l,90l,0G0 

52,312 

G49 

12,684 

28 

262 

50,484 

3,82; 

318 

485 

9 

10 

27 

7-3 

490 

3-8 

32 1 

3-6 

0 

< 


Total ... 

1,966,995 

55,183 

1 

00 

• 


• ■ \ 
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SOUTH CANARA. 

This is ope of the two western districts included within the Madras Presi- 
Fotitios. dency. Until recently, the Province of Canara.confjisted of 

two divisions, viz.. North and South, which were both under 
Madras rule, but on the.lSthof April 1863 North Canara was handed over to 
■ the Bombay Presidency, with the exception of tho taluq of Kundapur, which was 
inoorposated with South Canara. 

This district now covers an area of 3,902 square miles, and is divided into five 
Ert*n» »nd politicii taluqs. Its Only Municipal town is Mangalore, which is also 

uiTltlOlUi* 'I'i • ^ 

I a miiitary station, as well as the head-quarters of the Collectqr. 

The preliminary enumeration of South Canara commenced on the 15th May 
Bnameration of the 1871 and ended on the 15th of the following month, instead 
of beginning on the 15th and ending on tho 31st of July, as 
. wa^ the case elsewhere. This was necessitated by the rainy season, which hero 
begins in June and renders out-door work impracticable. 

The census results showed tho population and hqusos to number 918,362 
PopatationA ho.se.. 1.84,569 respectively. ^ Of these last', 34,174 were un- 
inhabited, so that the average of persons to a house was 5-7. 
All but 2,946 of the houses were thatched, and the average number of inmates 
to the various descriptions of buildings is shown in the table whicli follows. 


-pp 


Avbelaob Numbeu op Pkhbons to each 

OF TUB 




Inhadited^Houses. 



Taluqfl. 

■ - 


— 


- 



Tcrracod. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

UiiknowD, 

Total. 


Mangalore 

6'5 

0-08 

57 

8'0 

5'7 


Upinangadi 

40 

4'5 

5 0 

4 2 

5'(> 


Kassergode 

IB 5 

0-2 

5 3 

112 

5'3 


Udipi 

40 

77 

6’3 


G'3 


Ktmdapdr 



57 

’G'8 

37 


Total .. 

6'0 

G'2 

57 

7-4 

'^7 


The number of the population, as tabulated at the Census Office, tallied witli 
the results obtained by the Collector, with the insignificant exvoption of 500, 
which the latter showed in excess. Only 1,754 of tho people are entered as 
inoreaw of popoia- houseless. An increase has obtained since the previous 
census, amounting to 8*9 per cent., or 75,005 souls, taking alf 
the taluqs, though in some the increment is much greater than in others, as tho 
subjoined abstract shows. The Amindivi Islands, it may be noted, were censusod 
separately in 186G-67, but on this occasion their inhabitants 
have been included with those of tho taluq with which the 
islands are incorporated. According to tho Collector’ s^ report, tho^ population 
^ , amounted to 3,731 in 1871. 


Taluqs. 

• 

Population per 
Quinquennial 
Return of 1866-67. 

Population areord- 
iug to tho Census 
of 1871. 

Increase. 

■» 

Percentaffo of 
Increase. 

Uang&lor^ 

Upinangadi 

Kafi§&r^)de 

tTdijtt 

Knndapdr 

Anii&din Islands 

217,501 
103,517 
203,974 
208,218 
10G,478 i 
8,669 

242,779 

107,722 

222,578 

231,570 

113,713 

25,278 

4,205 
18,604 
23,353 ! 

* 7,235 

1\^ 

4>)6 

9 1 

11-2 * 
6'7 

I 

^ Total ... 

843, 8}7 1 

918,362 

75,005 

8'9 


85 
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Sex and Nationality. 


The next table gives details of the population in each 
taluq with regard to sex and nationality. 


Taluqfl. 

f 

» 

HOUSES. 

POPULATION. 

Inhabited. ‘ 

t 

i 

o 

H 

ClIILDllEN. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

1 

a 

Christiaiia. 

Buddhists and Jains. 


1 

Boys under 12 years I 
of Age. 

Girls under 10 years 
of Age. 

i 

1 

Females. 

1 

Females. 

Mangaloro . . 

42,627 

0,194 

48,721 

44,462 

37,746 

77,758 

82,823 

122,210 

120,569 

179,876 

27,883 

29,643 

6,377 


242,77 

Xlpinangftdi . . 

19,118 

3,119 

22,237 

18,649 

16,699 

37,076 

36,398 

65,626 

62,007 

99,636 

6,670 

1,836 

681 


t07,72 

Kaseorgodo . . 

41,066 

0,024 

48,690 

40,910 

34,036 

70,777 

76,866 

111,087 

110,891 

177,079 

o 

o 

4,977 

' 72 


222,57 

Udipi 

30,813 

6,660 

42,373 

42,042 

34,080 

72,287 

82,566 

114,329 

117,241 

212,960 

6,627 

10,878 

2,206 


231,57 

KundapOr . . 

19,971 

2,677 

22,648 

,19,309 

16,303 

30,609 

42,632 

66,878 

67,836 

108,037 

3,748 

1,924 

4 


113,71 

Total . } 

100,396 

24,174, 

184,669 

166,322 

137,470 

294,407 

321,163 

469,729 

468,632 

777,687 

83,178 

49,268 

8,339 


918,31 


Of the gross population, 459,729 were males and 458,033 females, being in 



Sex. the proportion of 99*8 of the latter to 100 mal&s. 

Proportion r *■ 

Mule, ivmui™. jn the two taluqs marginally noted the women, 

Udipi 

KundiipOr . . 

114,329 117,241 102'6 , , , . 

65,878 67,836 103 5 howovor, aro returned as m excess. 

Nationality . 

The population when divided 

into the five usual headings 


shows the following results : — 

Number of 
Persons. 

Proportions. 


Hindus 

777,687 

84-7 


Mahomedans ... 

83,178 

91 


Christians ... 

■ 49,258 

5-3 


Buddhists ... ... 

8,339 

•9 


Total ... 

918,362 

100 


During the last ten years the increase which has taken place among all 
Comparod with pro- classcs, but especially among the Christians and Mahomedans, 
V 10 U 8 popu^tioxiB. jg noticeable, as the subjoined abstract indicates. The 
Mussulman population is mostly Mapilah^ as in Malabar. 


Quinquennial 

periods. 

Hindus. 



Percentage 
of Increase. 

Mohomodans. 

I’ercen- 

tage. 

Christians. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Buddhist 

Total. 

Pearipnt- 

age. 

1861-62 

1866-67 

1871-72 

670,617 

722,048 

777,687 

e'i ‘ 

7-6 

■ — 

70,384 

74,114 

83,178 

6-3 

12-2 

38,041 
42,626 I 
49,268 

12T 

16-6 

• ’ 

8*339 

788,042 

839,688 

918,862 

i'a 

9-4 

• 


the Hindu religion in South Canara differs from that which obtains in 
* . . other districts, in that a very large proportion of the people 

are worshippers of Bhutas, who are the spirits of murder- 
ers, OP other evil-livers. The devotees of Bhdta are brought under the heading 
of Others, and the proportions of the various sects are the following * 



SOUTH CANABA. 


$39 


Sivaites 

No. ProportioM. 

326,018 41'9 

Vishnavaites 

144,471 18'6 

Lingayets 

708 -1 . 

Others 

306,390 394 


777,587 100 

The Mahomedans are divided 

into — 


No. Proportion. 

Soonees 

75,018 90-2 

Shias 

3,418 41 

Wahabis 

28 03 

Other Mahomedans 

4,714 5-7 


83,178 100 


ChriBtmns. 


The Christians in South Canara form a very appreciable item in the popu- 
lation, numbering 49,258, nearly all»of»whonI are native 
converts who have embraced Roman CaCkolicism. This 
is the only district in which Brahmans have become Christiana to any o*xtent. 
The Kshatriyas appear also to have become converts to an extent unusual in 
other districts. 


Europeans 

Eurasians 

Native Cliristians., 


Homan 

Oatholicl. 

Protoetants. 

Total. 

70 

00 

1:30 

143 

47 

190 

40,839 

2,099 

4>8,988 

47,052 

2,200 

49,258 


Jains. 


The Jains, whoso creed was formerly the dominant one in 
Canara, now number only 8,339. 

The usual table showing the proportions under religious divisions is given 
below. 




HINDUS. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


UIIKISTIANS. 















EuKOrEANS 
















1 

AND 

Natives. 

0th Elis. 











Eurasianb. 






'3 


















s 

o 

Toluqii, 




3 

1 

6 

o 




O 


o 


<!> 




1 

1 

Sivaites. 

DQ 

’S 

1 

OD 

z 

8 

m 



i 

is 

1 

1 

Roman. Cath 
lies. 

> Protestants. 

t 

3 m 
B o 

O'r^ 

1 


CD 

TJ 

& 

1 

Ma&g;alore 

36*06 

46*4 

•1 

17-4 

99-6 * 

•2 


.3 

08-4 

310 

96-9 

4-08 




2-2 1 


^inangadi 

KMsergode 

6*2 

4*2 

8-4 

83*3 

•2 

•02 

86-2 

12*4 

87'8 

89-7 

V'd 


62'2 

2-i' 

1000 

08-8 

/0’9 

99-7 

19-1 

•3 


1 


’8 1 
•03 ! 


U(iipi . 

9*9 

22*2 

•06 

67-8 

99'4 

07 


•6 

31-2 

96*1 

4'9 




*9 


KundapUr 

42*4 

36-6 

•06 

21'02 

90*3 

4-6 

•7 

4-4 

600 

600 

99-8 

‘2 




•004 


Total .. 

18*6 

41*9 

•09 

39*4 

90-2 

4-1 

•03 

6-7 

66*6 

33-4 

96-7 

43 




•9 



The population of South Canara is arranged under the following caste 
Sttb-aMiions of prin- headings, and to show how minute their own privallfe sub- 
oipni caeto-heodingg. divisions are, it may be remarked that* the Brahmans are sp^it 
up into 49, thv^Kshatriyas into 9, the Chetties into 21, dni the Sudras into 140 
uanor classes. 
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Oaatei. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Perofintage of 
Fematoeto 
100 Males. 

Peroentegf ts 
thTSSdu 
Fopoktion, 

• t 

Brahmans (Priests) 

5i,996 

58,269 

108,265 

96-9 

18-0 

Kshatriyos (Warriors) 

5,615 

5,447 

10,962 

98*8 

va 

Chetties (Traders) 

697 

658 

1,355 

94'4 

•2 

Vell4lar (Agricnlturists) 

56,521 

55,381 

111,902 

98-0 

13-4 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

658 

610 

1,068 

91*4 

•1 

Kammdlan (Artisans) 

17,001 

17,029 

34,030 

1002 

U 4-1 

Kanakkan (Writers) 

16 

20 

36 

126-0 ' 

-004 

Kaikalar ("^^avers^ 

4,276 

4,309 

8,585 

100-8 

1*0 * 

^Vknnian (Laborers) 

47,655 

46,864 

94,619 i 

98-3 

11*8 

Kusavan (Potters) ... a 

12,229 

12,273 

24,602 

100-4 

3-0 

Sdtani (Mixed Castes) 

7,765 

7,079 

14,844 

91-2 

1*8 

Sembadavan (Fishermen) ... 

15,231 

16,412 

31,643 

107-8 

3-8 

Sh4n4n (Toddy-drawers) ... 

75,761 

75,170 

150,931 

99*2 

18-1 

Ambattan (Barbers) ... 

2,864 

2,837 

5,701 

99*0 

•7 

Vanndn (Washermen) 

3,908 

3,845 

7^763 

98*4 

*9 . 

Others 

45,731 

45,020 

90,751 ! 

98*4 

10-8 

Pariahs 

66,865 

71,107 

187,972 ! 

1063 

10-^ 

Total ... 

! 

417,589 

417,230 

ii 

834,819 

99*9 

100 


« • 


The above table exhibits «.a considerable variation in the caste numbers, as 
compared with those of the eastern and northern coasts. 

Strength of each caato. tip 

In the former the Vannians and in the latter the VelWla^s 
are numerically the most important. Shanars in South Canara take their pla«e, 
seconded by the Pariahs. ♦ The Brahmans are a powerful body, while on the 
other handof Chetties there are but 1,355, and still fewer of Cowherds, or Idaiyars. 
The Barbers and Washermen also muster but a scanty few, while of Others there 
are so many as 90,751, who include the tribes noted in the 
margin, which are peculiar to the district. To those interest- 
ed in such matters, the table appended, which exhibits the 
Hindus under the headings of Caste and Religion, may be 
found worthy of study. 


Allakndiman ... 18,816 
Bodagac .. 12,187 
Antbalavasa ... 7,119 
Bandar ... ... 7,279 

(Joanda'lcuukand. 8,946 


Caste. 

•tit- 

1 

1 

> 

Lingayeta. 

Other Hindus. 

I 

1 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Total. 

V 

Perobntaqb on thb 
Columns. 

PRBCBDINO 

1 

1 

1 

<D 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Brahmans 

67,980 

46,824 


863 

3,618 


108,265 

63-6 

42-3 


•8 

3-4 


Krthutriyas 

7,300 

878 

• • 

189 

2,686 


10,062 

66*7 

8-01 


1-7 

23-6 

. , 

fXiottiBfl . . , . 

673 

4656 


88 

37 

1 

1,366 

42*3 

48-4 


6-6 

2-7 

•07 

VdlUar . . ' . . 

48,667 

11,736 

52 

60,026 

1,632 


111,902 

43*3 

10-6 

•06 

44-7 

1-4 


Idayars . . 

318 

620 


235 


. . 

1,068 

29-3 

48-7 


22-004 



Kammlilan 

24JJ1 

1,736 

6 

7,607 

11 


34,030 

72'8 

6-1 

•01 

22-06 

•03 


Kanakkan *■ . . 

20 



16 



86 

66-6 



44-4 



Kaikiilax . . 

4,381 

1,002 

9 

3,041 

162 


8,685 

61-03 

l’l*7 

•i 

36-4 

1*8 


Vamiian . . 

67,796 

7,625 


28,061 

1,147 


94,619 

61-1 

8-0 


29-7 

1-2 


Kusavan . . 

12,607 

2,286 


9,698 

13 


24,602 

61-6 

1 9-3 

.. 

39-2 

•06 


HAtani 

2,891 

819 

021 

2,434 

28 

8,066 

14,844 

19-6 

6-6 

4-2 

16 -a* 

-a 

04^ 

tkimbadavon 

11,681 

4,660 


16,383 

10 

9 

31,643 

36-6 

i 14-7 


48'6 

*04 

^•03 

Shknkny . . 

36,806 

67,630 


66,104 

1,061 

271 

160,931 

24-4 

38-2 


36-6 

• -7 


AmbfttIUn 

2,889 

674 

21 

2,267 

, , 


6,701 

49-8 

10-06 

•4 

39-8 



VannAn . . 

4,368 

434 


2,961 



7,753 

66-2 

6-6 


38-2 



Others 

30,23^ 

fi,807 


16,071 

38,635 

2 

90,761 

33-3 

6-4 


17-7 

4i-(r 

-io) 

Pariahs . . 

22,961 

2^385 


112,668 

68 

•• 

137,972 

16*6 

1*7 


81-6 

*04 


Total .. 

326,018 

144,471 

708 

306,390 

48,893 

8,339 

834,819 

39-06 

1 17-8 

•08 

36-7 

0*0 

VO; 
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UtbMDddtiii- 


Mahomodaus of the district are classed under the follow- 
ing divisions : — ^ 


Occupation. 


Divisions. 

% 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Lubbays 

7 

5 

13 

Mftpilftha 

32,879 

32,762 

05,641 

Arabs 

49 

5 

54 

Sheiks 

6,267 

6,014 

12,281 

Synda 

782 

788 

1,520 • 

Fathans 

836 

801 

086 

Moghuls ... ' 

75 

54 1 

1 

Other Mahomedans 

1,567 

1,883 ' 

2,96p 

Totsd ... 

41,961 

41,262 

83,323 


Of the gross male population, 62'5 per cent, are returned as 
' employed.” 


Mtyor Headinga. 


Profeasional 


Doraeatic 

•* 

Commercial 

Agrioultoral 

Industrial 


Indefinite and non. productive 


Minor Headings. 


Government service 
Military 

Learned pn)foB8ion8 
Minor do. 

Personal sorvioo 

Traders 

Conveyers . . 

Cultivators 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction . . 
Rooks 

lloiisohold gowls 
Cunibustiblos 

Laborers 

Property 

Dnpniductivo 

Others 





Pt'repntoge 


^umbers. 

T.tal. 

lo the Male 


) • 


Population 

— 

. . — It 

f 



1,457 


« -8 


1,4()3 


3 


920 


•2 


7,513 


17 


- 

n,.389 



7,855 

7,865 

• 17 


11,00.5 

24 


3,3 U) 





MlOfl 1 


181,490 


i 39 5 




181,490 



3,251 


1 


23,657 


1 51 


2,781 


1 0 


2,041 


1 


103 


i ’02 


1.948 


’4 


.031 

* 

•1 


. 

35,015 

1 


30.273 


1 7-4 


200 


1 ? 


816 


-1 


123 


1 ’03 




37,'178 


Total 

j 287,638 

1 62’5 


AgrioulturiaU and La- 
feorera. ' 


0 


VelUlara 

Shanars 

Vannians 

Pariahs... 

Brahmans 


Of the above 4G’9 per cent, are agriculturists and laborer*. 
The five classes noted below return the most under these two 
headings. 

Cultivators. Laborers. 

31,412 1,848 
29,G(;9 3,377 
2^,43G 3,46.S' 

23,33G 15,9.’)6 

21,655 728’ 


. Of tto 1457 persons in Government Civil employ , 576 are Brahmans 
fl I ci -1 are Kshatriyas, who do not often exhibit so many^ 

^,n,ber under this heading. Velldlars. Mahomedan>, Van- 

and Others form the bulk of the remainder. ^ 

The Military are chiefly drawn from the Velldlar, Maho- 
' medan, Other, Yannian and Kshatriya classes. 
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Dress. 


Food, 


In the learned and minor professions more than half of the former, or 535, * 
uorned »jd Mijor and 3,482 of tho latter are Brahmans, who also head the 
ProfotBionB. trade list with 4,074 of their number so engaged, seconded 

by 3,937 Mahomedans. The conveyers have most Mahomedans among them, 
probably boatmen, and count 1,295. There are also *639 Brahmans and 579 
Vellalars. 

Incredible as it may seem, the Brahmans are at the top of the personal s^r-^ 

. ’ vice column, with 1 ,534 of their number so engaged, and the 

Personal Service. i i o i 

neit highest number of 965 is dfawn trom among the 
Mahomedans. There are also 874 Barbers and 804 Washers, with a good many 
Vellalars, Vannians, “Others,** Shanars and Pariahs. 

Dress . — This industry is chiefly ^filled by Weavers, with 
Mahomedans and Pariahs. 

There are 23,657 engaged in providing food, more than half of whom are* ^ 
Shanars, and 4,095 are Fishermen. Only 14 Idaiyars, the 
u*sual food-suppliers in the northern and eastern parts of the 
Presidq,ncy, engage in food on this coast. 

These two headings employ 3,894 Artisans, who seldom allow other 
Metals and Conatruo- castcs to cucroach • upou their occupation, and who also con- 
stitute the largest entry under the heading of Books. 

This^ industry, as elsewhere, is nearly confined to the 
Potters. 

Nearly half of these are Pariahs, but there are a good 
many Mahomedans and Vannians too. 

The holders of property are only 266, 127 of whom are Brahmans. The 
unproductive list also is not a heavy one. There are but 816 
whb so return themselves, of whom Satanis are 192, Maho- 
medans 179 and Brahmans 125. 

Education has reached 31,905, or 3*5 per cent, of the gross population, of 
whom females reckon 829, Their nationality is recorded 
below. The Native Christian converts do not shine in the 
matter of education in tho Canara district, and their level of intelligence is but 
very little raised above that of their fellow countrymen. 


tioa. 


^louseliold goods. 


Laborers. 


Propertj. 



Gross Popala* 
tion. 

Number able to 
read and write. 

Proportion. 

Hindus ^ 

Mahonfedanfl 

JEnropeans and Eurasians 

Native Christ^iauB ... ... 

Buddhists ... ... ... ... ’ ... 

777,587 

83,178 

320 

4.8,938 

8,339 

25,814 

8, in 

113 

2,295 

512 

3*3 

8-8 

85*3 

4*7 

61 

9,18,362 

81,905 

8 6 

p — 


The wild race of Kor agars who inhabit the Canara jungles have t^en 
recentjjj described by Mr. N. Ragavendra Row, from whose pamphlet 6) the 
following extracts are made, descriptive of the people and, their customs. 
According to this authority, slavery, in an undisguised form, still exists in ^outh 
Canara. 

■■■JL [ • : 

(1) « Th« Koragors (a wild tribe of South Canara).’* ^ 
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« Th*m.n,A of OMte supremacy is not oonfineKi to a few, but to all classes of Hindus; and the 
Korsgar Is not «empt from it. Within his own circle he has thme division,. A Koragar of ^e 
dimon claims precedence over the other. Some of these, called ■ Ande Koragars.' ‘arc d’^ribed m 
having a poUuspended from their neck. This class, which is the lowest, i, rarely seen after the esuhlisr. 
ment of British rule m Canara, They were considered so unholy that they were not allowed to snit 
on the public way, and consequently the pot was worn for this purpose. Koragars of the second do, 
oripUon a^oalled ‘ Vastra Koragars,’ and the appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
mob as were used to shroud a dead body and given to them in the shape of charity, tho use of a new 
cloth being however prohibited them. Tho Koragars of tho last class are such as wo*now gonJrally 
see, wearing leaves for clothes; they are called < Sappu Koragars.’ Thjpo arc tho three divisions 
■which are named simply after their different dress. 


“ Marriage among the Koragars is a ceremony that should not he omitted in our notice of tliis 
strange people. A Koragar generally selects a woman, younger than himself, as his wife, Sunday 
is held an auspicious day for marriages. The ceremony is performed at tlio bridegroom’s house, and 
^ he ^rs the expenses. An elderly man usually presides on this occasion. Tho bridegroom and tho 
‘ bride are to take a cold water bath ; and on a mat spread by tho president, botli are seated with a 
handful of rice placed before them. Tho blessings of the sun are invoked, and tho prosideut of tho 
ceremony takes in his hand a few grains and sprinkles them over tho htai) of;ho bri(fal couple. This 
process is followed by the others present, first by the men and tlion by tho wonifn. When it is gone 
through, tho bridegroom is required to make wedding presqjits to tho brido wliich consist* of two 
silver pieces. Six dinnqrs arc to be given by tho bridegroom, when every Koragar rivals his neighbour 
in eating and drinking 


“ It is an undecided question ns to tho law that governs them, U, cither tho ' Aliya Sanlanam 
Law’ or ‘ Makkala Santanam Law,’ simply because tho deceased leaves behind him no goods or 
chattels so as to agitate this important question, and his heir eiflier tho nephew or the son, has th 
succeed to a baro “ koppu.” But it may bo riglitly surmised that tlio imyority of thorn is governed 
by the Aliya Santanam Law whereby tho higher grades of Sudras are ruled. 

“ They have no separate temple for their god ; hut a placo beneath aKtmccana tree is consecrated 
for the worship of their deity which is exclusively their own and is called ‘ Kata.’ Worship in 
honor of this deity is usually performed in tho months of May, July or October. Two plantain leaves 
are placed on the spot with a heap of boiled rice mixed with turmeric. As is usual in every ceremony 
observed by a Koragar, tho senior in age takes the lead and prays to tlio deity to accept tho olferings 
and be satisfied. But now they have, by following tho example of Baiils and Sudras, since changed 
their original object of worship for Bhutas. 

“ The dress of the Koragar does not greatly difler from that which tho lower classes, such as the 
* BUlawars, make use of during their daily labour, Tho only point of difference is that tho poverty of 
the Koragar does hot allow him to replace tho narrow piece of thread-bare cloth little better tlian a 
rag by a more recent suit of clothes on tho festive occasions even; while the other classes, invariably 
reserve some sort of finery for galadays. The dress of tho females, however, is very peculiar, Whild 
the males gird a piece of cloth from their loins, the females cover their waist with the leaves of tho 
forest, interwoven together. Tho custom of fheir nudity is attributed to diflcrent reasons ; and 
another tradition which is handed down to posterity among the upper classes wlio boast of their 
glory of the past is hardly worthy of belief. Whatever the merit of the story ho it is suHicient, to show 
us the extent of despotism of tho upper class at tho time, when tho Koragars had reigned how far 
, distant, one of these ‘black-legged’ (this is usually tho expression J?y which they arc referred* to 
• the night) demanded a girl of high birth in marriage ; being enraged at this, Ao upper class 

people withheld, after tho overthrow of tho Koraga empire, every kind of dress from Koraga women 
who; to protect themselves from disgrace, have had since recourse to tho leaves of tho forest, coucciv- 
ittg in the mean time that God has decreed tliem this kind of covering. It is no wonder that this is 
i^B8 of the Koragars, for we see that the other aboriginal tribes, as savage as tho Koragars, are 
cotitent wij.h a similar dress. On tho east of Chunda District tho men wear no covering for their head 
or for the upper part of their bodies and constantly go about with a battle-axo in their hanuL Tho 
irom^deck themselves with 30 or 40 strings of beads to which some a4d a necklace of pendant boljs. 

‘ Ban^^ of xinc a^om their wrists; and a chain of tho same metal j% suspended from the hair and 
ittaphed to a lai'ge boss stuck in the ear. But the greatest peculiarity connected with their costume 
U iho practice which prevails in the remote districts, of tho Women wearing no clothes at alD, instead 
’ ^ they fiwten with a string passing round their waists, a bunch of leafy twigs to cover them 

. .ml . iiLr 
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before and behind. They are known by the name of Madiatu and are perfectly aavage. In Buatar 
th(;y are called Jhoriat. This cuBtom was observed by Mr. Samiielis to exist also in Orissa. In his 
notes on them in* the Bengal Adatic Journal, (Vol. XXV. page 295,) Mr. Samuells states the some- 
wbttt interesting fact, that the practice is traced up to the command of one of their deities when re- 
proving the women for their pride. A similar custom is said to obtain among the Chenohawas that 
inhabit the jungles between tho 'Madiam and Masulipatam. 

“No proof is wanting to show how slavery had prevailed ere the British Government toot^ossession 
of Hindustan and spread education, convincing every heart to abhor and shun it ; ere had by 

high, hand, or legislation, success in putting it down and rising down.trodden humanity to an equal 
level. Now while liberty shines throughout the world under this Christian Government, slavery stiU 
lurks in those darkest corners where the rays of education have yet to penetrate ; the Koragars and 
Holoyas are victims to this vestige of the past despotism. Tho ceremony of buying a slave needs a 
little explanation. The destined slave is washed and anointed with oil ; and new clothes are given 
him. Tlic master takes a ballu or plate, pours some water m it, and drops in a piece of gold. Th^ 
slavo drinks up tho water and takes some earth from his future master’s estate and throws it^ on 
such a spot as ho chooses for his uso which is then given over to him with tho trees thereon. 

“ Although these slaves arc in a degraded condition, yet they by no means appear to be dejected 
or unhappy. A male slt^ve getli three hnnis of paddy or a hanis and a half pucka seer of rice daily, 
besides a small (luantKy of salt. Tho female slavo gets two hanis of paddy or one hani of rice, and if 
they bo man and wife they mav easily scjl a portion of their rice and procure other necessaries. They 
are also allowed one cloth each every year and besides, when transferred from, one master to another, 
they get a cocoanut, a jack-tree and a spot in which they can sow ^ or J mum of paddy. The ^eater 
number of slaves belong to tho Aliya Santanam castes, and among these people, a male slavo is sold 
for 3 Bhaudry Pagodas and a female slave for 6 Pagodas whereas the few slaves who foUo'^ the 
Makkala Santana custom fetch 5 ‘Bhaudry Pagodas for the man and only 3 Pagodas for the 
woman. This is becauso the children of tho latter go to the husband’s master, while those of dho 
Aliya Santanam slaves go to tho mother’s master, who also has the benefit of the husband’s services. 

Ho has however to pay tho expenses of their inarriago, which amouiit;to a Pagoda and a half, and in 
like manner the master of tho Makkala Santanam slave pays two Pagodas for his marriage and 
gets possession of tho female slave and her children. The master hai the power of hiring out his slave, 
for whose scAvifos ho receives annually one mura of rich. They arc also mortgaged for three or four 
Pagodas. 

“ Tho Koragars have no fixed feasts exclusively of their own, but for a long time they have 
• generally been observing thoHo of the Hindus. Of them two are important, one is ' Gokalastome, 
or the birth-day of Krishnah, and the other is ‘ Chowte.’ 

“ It is a common belief that the Koragars have a peculiar dialect generally spoken by them at 

their koppas. 

“ A few words that have been gathered with great difficulty resemble those of the Keikadi and 
Naikunde Gondi tribes iiiNagpore. 

“With a blackface, forehead of modorato size, and strong body, all bespeaking contentment, the 
Koragar is separated from the rest of mankind-alien in dress, in manners, customs and dialect. Un- 
•'ducatod and illiterate as lie is, in his circle, virtue thrives as ifi her proper soil. He may not know 
whether BMia is governed by the English or Mahomedans ; he may think that a clock turns not on 
its wheels, but is tho result of some divine miracle. Railways and Telegraphs may bo to him wonders 
as ,yet to know. But he is as nature made him, ‘ frank as a dove aiwf mild as a lamb. He has a God 
and Him ho k'nows to love ; Him ho knows to pray to— however incoherent his language »«• Lying, 
stealing, adultery an4,othor social evils he knows not. He has never appeared in a court of jullioo-i 
as a defendant in a suit. He docs drink toddy it is true, and the practice, I believe, he must have 
acquired from bis intercourse with the higher class of Sudras. He does eat flesh ; on what else 
shall bo live while' wo have denied him every means of subsistence ? While every nation, every 
society, nay every individual is striving for honors and improvement, the Koragar, bom aa a slavi^ 
is lichl/ content with his ignorance, with bis koppu and with his squalid poverty. Amfcition finds 
■ in him no place ; ho cats bu/ the rotten flesh of the dead cattle ; he clothes himself but with rags 
which are to him what thf most costly raiment is to us. Persuade him to ^hange his ol^in^ J 
lecture him on his nakedness ; and he will run away or say ‘I am weU off with my poverty.’ 

• “ Itt is a common belief that the Koragars have a peculiar dialect generally spoken by t*em at 

their koppus. ' But the omnipotent maminon himself, as tho Brahmans would have it, oumA 
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a EiiwgM to tell anything on this important subject. He may bo induced to give an account of his 
feast^ hii. god, and his family, but a word about his dialect will frighten him out of his wits, /t 
that moment alone ho will become impolite and unmannerly. He thinks his dialect* is a sliicld in Ins 
hand and cannot bo parte<l with, and therefore keeps it us a sacred secret. Hut good words and kind 
treatment can do something.’’ f 


MALABAR. 

This district is ono of the two on tho Western Coast, and covers an area of 
Eiteat aad number 6,002 Square miles. It includes 10 talucjs, which are again 

of taioqs. sub-divided into 432 villages. In Malabar tho villages are 

4cnown as amshoms, meaning sub-division of a ptovinco, and are of much larger 
. cwBoription of vii- is usually tlio Case, Containing on an average 1 5 

'“'**• ■ square miles of area, as opposed to 2-4, which isiheir average 

size elsewhere. Properly speaking there are no clustery of buildings answering 
. ,, our idea of village.s. In Malabar almost *overv house stands 

Situation of honnea. i 

detached in the middle of itfs^own lands and rice fields, 

The climate • and seasons, the manners and customs of the people, the 

m.. , ivr revenue system pursued, are all essentially dilferont from 

frfim otheri in many any district to tlio castward of tho ghauts, as will bo briefiv 
noted hereaftor. • 

• 

The district contains five municipal towns, one of which, viz., Cannanoro, 

, is also a Military cantonment, with a European Regiment. 

Mfliuoipal towns. i i ^ ^ 

J he number of houses lu tho towns, and their populations 
arc given below : — 


— 

No. of 
lioH(»(! 8 . 

Hindus. 

]\Ialiomodans. 

Europeans. 

EiirasiHOM. 

• 

Othf'rs. 

Total. 

Teljicherry 

4,468 

12,251 

7,178 

32 

1,038 

5 

20,504 

Cochin 

2,781 

10,182 

2,183 

125 

1,400 


]8,8d0 

Cannanore 

1,984 

5,864 

885 

1,616 

902 

”42 

9,259 

Calicut 

8,402 

29,991 

15,818 

182 

681 

1,3 to 

47,962 

Palghaut 

i 0,751 

27,128 

3,561 i 

82 

31 


30 , ^52 


Snuxucratioi^. 


For tho same reason as in South Canara, viz., on acount of tlie rainy season 
setting in in June, the preliminary enumeration was commenced 
on the 15th May 1871. In Palghaut the final enumeration 
was not completed till the 17th November 1871, the car festival which was held 
there on the 1 4th and 15th proving an interruption. 

The number of tho people, according to the final labulation, j^mounted to 
PopniaUon & houBes. 2, 26 1 ,250, and the houses to 435,462 ; of these last^ 57,234, or 
13 per cent., were uninhabited, so that the average number of 
inmates came to 5*8. Almost all the houses in Malabar are thatched, as tho 

appended abstract shows : — 

« 

Terraced 

Tiled 

, Tliidched 


Ko 

Proportioi 

7 


11,729 


42*8,726 

98 

Total ...435,462 

JOO 


87 
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Average number of 
perBODS to houBe. 

« e 


The distribution of the people in the houses of the 
various taluqs is worked out in the table which is given 
below : — 




Avehao£ Numhrr of Pevisons 

TO EACH OF THE 





Inhabited Houhes. 



TaluqH 


t 



i 



« 


o 

C3 

s- 

a 

■3 

3 

0 

1 

1 







p 

H 


Calicut 


50 

9-2 

5*7 


5-7 


Pal^liaut ... 


10 

G‘0 

5*7 


h'7 


Cocliin 



8*0 

5*5 

• 4 • 

b'7 


Cberikal ... 

• 


7-C 

6*0 

• • • 

6-2 


Kottiam ... 

« 4 • 


5-3 

G*l 

• • t 

6-0 


Erniid 



7‘4 

5*5 


5-5 


Valluvaridd 



11-2 

6*0 


6*0 


Ponani 



8*2 

5*6 


5*6 


WyM ... 

. V . - • 4 


6’2 

7*0 


7*0 


Kurumbraiilid ‘ 



9‘3 

5*4 


5*4 


i 

Total ... 

30 

7*0 

5*7 


” 5*8 



In the population of the district, the inhabitants of the Laccadive Islands 
^lYpuifttion of Dacca- Sultaii AU Rajah’s Karar lands in Cannanore are 

dive isiauda, &o. includcd, amounting, respectively, to 9,243 and 22,504 per- 

sons. Part of the Karar lands in the cantonment of Cannanore have now been 
included in the Cannanore Municipality. 

Since the Census of 1866-67, the number of the people has increased by 
nicrcaee m popuia- 404,872, or 21*8 pcr cent., and this is most noticeable in the 
Wynad taluq, where the population, owing in part to the 
influx of coolies consequent on the opening of fresh coffee estates, and in part 
to their more correct tabulation, has more than doubled. The succeeding table 
shows the increase of population in each taluq. 


Taluqs. 

I'opulution as per 
Uuiiiquonnial 
Ueiurn of 
186(5-67. 

Population ac- 
cording to the 
Census of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage of 
Increaee. 

Calicut ~.. 

160,400 

189,768 

29,368 

18‘3 

Palghant... 

270,:W3 

325,855 

46,552 

16*7 

Cochin 

14,991 

19,826 

4,835 

82'3 

('Kerikal ... ... ... * ... 

221,319 

257,377 

36.058 

16*3 

Kottiam ... 

122,789 

143,561 

20,772 


Erndd ... ^ 

240,075 

287,936 

47,261 

19-6^ 

Valluvandd ^ 

215,267 

292,482 

47,215 

19-3 

Ponani 

811,482 

374,766 

63,274 

20-3 

Wyndd ... 

50,603 

125,938 

69,335 

122-5 

Kurambranad 

/' 

203,549 

243,751 

40,202 

19-7 

/ 

f Total ... 

1 

1.856,378 

2,261,250 

404,872 

i_t 

21-6 


Pftrtioulart of popuia- 
tiou. 


The table which follows embodies particulars ip each 
taluq as regards houses, sex, and nationality. 
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Taluq«. 


HOUSES. 


Cftliout . . 
palffhaUt 
Cochin .. 
Chorikal 
Kottiam 
Ern&d .. 

Valluvunfiid 
pqnani . . 
W)m>d / 
Kurambron&d 


Total . 


POPUr^ATION. 





Childrf.?^. 

Ann 





i. 






0 


'd 

t 


r. 

0 

'O 

§ i 

<u 

. 




Total 

Boyg 
of A 

12 

0 

Males 

32,931 

4,604 

37,695 

36,664 

29,302 

67,636 

68,8861 

8,732 

66,617 

60,938 

61,177 

98,287 

3,346 

458 

3,804 

3,182 

2,768 

6,916 

41,499 

8,981 

60,480 

48,774 

39,122 

78,622 

23,683 

4,863 

28,430 

27,721 

22,039 

42,876 

62,679 

, 6,560 

69,139 

69,402 

47,630 

86,003 

48,636 

1 3,922 
7,100 

52,468 

67,877 

47,065 

86,919 

66,662 

73,822 

76,030 

01,748 

110,270 

7,137 

4,748 

7,166 

11,886 

18,361 

14,126 

67.867 

46,070 

62,226 

49,143 

40,767 

72,117 

378,228 

67,234 

i 

435,402 436,982 

365,789 

097,907 


G0.21fil 

0.1)41 1 
90,K.)0 
60,1)201 
94,8:16' 
100,021 1 
127,702; 
36,686; 

81, 4 : 14 ' 


AI.. 


• 

• 

i 

1* 





5i 

4\ 



a 

i 


i 

« 

i 

g 

a 

.s 

^i. 

-D 

Hindu 

0 

1 

5 , 

tic 


91,190' 
169,226 1 
10,127| 
l27,:i9o; 
70,690, 
146,4061 
ia,790' 
liR.aOG) 
70,228' 
12l,600! 


96,678 
100,0:i0' 
9,0991 
129,9811 
72,906' 
142,471! 
1 17,086, 


143,129 

293.;i60 

6 , 293 ] 

197,336! 

108,00 

140,408] 

210,182 


189,4601 220,830 
19,710 116,721 
122,191, 184,993 


I i • I 

770,572 1,134,889 l,l2G,3(fl l,(ft7,9M 

i. I I ' 


41,006 

29,703; 

2,412 
63,903' 
34,1 i:i; 
111,010 
76,9161 
134,060 
8,067] 
68,279, 


2,334' 

2,733 

12 , 121 ! 

0,016 I 
1,134 
462 
66 

13,870' 

2,149 

179 

I 


11 ! 


189,708 

326,866 

19,820 

267.377 

113,601 

287.930' 

292,482 

37 1.760 

126,938| 

243.761 


681,009 41,012 31 61 2,201,260 


The number of females is censused pretty accurately, tlioiigli even lierc they 
do not attain their full proportions. There are 1,1.51, 88ft 
males, against 1,126,361 females, or 69 of the lat ter to 100 
males. This disparity is caused, howovci’, by tlid paucity of women in the 
Wynad taluip where they miinber but 46,710, against 70,228 
men. Were this taluq excluded from the reckoning, the 
balance would be on the side of the females, viit., lOl’T to 100 males. 


Seiefl. 


Proportion of aexea. 


Of tlio males, 436,982 were boys umlor 12, ami 697,907 
Children »nd »daiu. wftrc adult, s. Tlic gii'ls undof 10 numbered 350,789, and tlio 
adult women 770,572. 

df the gross population, 72-4 per cent, were Hindus and 257 per cent. 

Mahomedans. Only 1’9 per cent, were Clins6aus, 31 persons 
Keiigione. rotumcd as Jains, and 54 as Others. 


Hindus. 

Yofvr. Populfttiou. 

1861.62 M. 1,112,212. 

3866-67 ... 1,166,174. 

3861.62 ... 1,244,050. 
1866.67 ... 1,847,708. 
1871.72 ... 1,687,914. 


In a marginal note the results of four previous censuses 
are recorded, by which it appears that in 20 years the 
Hindus have increased by nearly 50 per cent. As they now 
stand their religious divisions are as follows : — 



Nn. 

Proportion. 

Sivaites 


9H-5 

• 

Vishnavaites ... 

24,213 

1.5 

Lingayets 

2.)5 

•02 

Other Hindus ... 

30 

•002 


’ -The geographical position of this district accounts for the little diffusion of 
8m.ll nmber of ^he Vishnu religion in it. Heing oiren on the west tfl\traffic 
Ttah^vUt... foreign countries, Malabar was the earliest part of India 

in which foreign religions were developed, but it was .Amt out from the rest of 
the Peninsula by dense forests and impassable rnoutitaiiis, so that the teachers of 
-the Vishnu worship had practically no access to it. 
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The Mahomedan population has increased in 15 years to the extent of 40*4 
per cent., or from 414,126-to 581,609 in all. Of these, 95 
per cent, are Soonces. Only six are returned as Wahabis 
and 119 as Others. The remainder are Shias. 


185fl.57 ... 414,126 
1861.63 ... 437,492 
1866-67 ... 478,245 
1871*72 ... 581,609 


A gradual increase, census by census, takes place in the number of Christians 
as is marginally noted. Since 1856-57 they 4»are more 
23, *611 numerous by 7G per cent. The Roman Catholics, as is ever 

1866-67 3 M 35 tlio casc, couimand most converts, and are in the ratio of 

1871*72 ... 41.642 about 7 to 1 Protestant. 


]Our(>j)r'nnfl 

I'junisianH 

Native Chri 
Others 


# 

Romnn Catho-. 
lies. 

1 

Protestants. 

Total. 


93!) 

1,640 

ft 

2,679* 


4,572 

837 

6,409 

iahs ..., * ... 

30,0,", tj 

2,224 

82,280 

« * 

• • . • • • • *** *’ * 

l.OW 

328 

1,374 

Total ... 





8G,C13 

^>,029 

41,642 


Among the Native Ciivistians are 13,763 Roman Catholics and 527 Pro- 
testants, who arc wrongly classed as “Mahomedan Christians.” 
They should be called Nazaranies, and are the descendants of 
converts to Christianity when tho creed was in its infancy. 
Their origin and history are briefly extracted from “ Pharoah’s Gazetteer of 
Southern India.” 


Native Ciiristiuns. 
NazaroDos, 


Nazaranii'H. 


‘ This interesting sect of Christiana is found in small numbers only in tho southern extremity of 
Malabar ; the larger body of them reside in the torritorries of tho Cochin and 
Travancore llajahs. Their origin and history have been matters df much 
doubt. They are often termed NcHtoriaus, though it seems that they themselves disallow the correct- 
ness of tho title. They ascribed their origin to the preaching of St. Thomas, and until the arrival of 
the Portuguese, they were an united church, holding a simple faith and viewing with abhorrence many 
,of tho doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. It has been stated that, as early as the ninth 
century, they were in high favor with the Rajah of Travancore. Eventually they became ilidopendont 
and elected a sovereign of their own ; and though suhsocpiently they had to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Cochin Rajah, they still preserved many of their most substantial privileges. From the Portu- 
guese tljfy sufTered tho most bitter persecution with tho object of attaching them to the Roman 
Church. Though the fall of that people delivered them from this heavy oppression, they were left with 
a divided church, and those who still styled themselves S>Tian Christians, had become inbued with 
doctrines rec(}ivcd from their persecutors. At tho present day the Syrian and Roman Catholic services 
are performed at times, in tho same church, and it is even said that the congregation list^j^with 
apparent indjlTerenc*o to either, Tho Syrian division of the church now receives a Superior from thP* 
Patriarch of Antioch, though previously to the Portuguese persecution they were governed by a succes- 
sion of Bishops, who received both their ordination and mission from tho Nestorian Patriarch of 
Mosul.” * 


/ 

BoddbiaU or Jains. 


Propn^Hons of reli* 
giouists. 


Of tho 31 Jains, 3 aro to be found in Palgh^ut, 17 in 
Chdrikal, and 11 in Wynad. • 

* V 

Tho proportions of each sect of religionists in each taluq 
aro noted in the following table. 
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Tduqi. 


HINDUS. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


I 

CO 


Calicut . . 
Pakhaut 
Cocnin .. 
CheriVal 
Kottiam 
Em&d .. 
Valluvantui 
ponani . . 
Wynfid 

Kunuubran&d . 
* Total . 


094 

07'.'> 

4304' 

98 2 

99-6 

99’8 

99*3 

990 

94 ‘2 

99-9 


1-6 98-6 


■00 


■02 


Other Hindofl. | 

i 

d 

J_.„ 


Wahabis. 1 


1000 


1 

•001 

98’2 

1*7 


•3 

92-6 

7-6 

. . 

•006 

99-9 

•08 



99'0 

•09 

•02 


86-06 

14-0 



97 000.' 

) 2-9 



99-9 

•00-. 

. . 


96-4 

2-9 



100-0 


J 

•001 

21 96-8 

4-2 

I -001 


CHRISTIANS. 


Eukofranb 

AND 
EVBAMANfe. 


a 


Natives. 


Othkrb. 


6 

\6 

d 


. . ' GO I 33-9 
06 ' 62-4 47 6 
. ' 80 4' 19-6 
•04 loH-a 4 17 
. 94 2 O'H 

003 83-G 16 4 
•01 ,40 0 60 0 
•004 41-5 

•7 1 . '>9-9 40 1 
.. 1 6 4 94 6 


0:)9 

971 

83-6 


.. I 77-06 
4-11 .. 

2 9i . . 
IO'G! .. 
24 04175-9 1 1 1 

100 0 I I . 

6 0 ' . . 
frOl . . 
3'aj .. 
64-3 .. 


22 9 


96 0 
94 4 
96-7 
36-7 


02 i69 0 31 009 63 1 | G-9|7C 1 


88 9 


1000 


oood 

•007 

•009 


23-0 -001 OO-il 


From tlie Collector’s list wo find that the Hindus are classed under DO caste 

headino- 3 . Tho census tabulation, hovi^cver, has resolved 

Casta. ® , . . . 

rnndtt*. them into the usual major divisions. 


Cofltoa. 


Brahmans (Priests) ... 
^Kshatriyas (Warriors) 
Chetties (Traders) ... 
Vellilar (Cultivators) 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) 
Kanim^lan (Artisans) 
Kanakkan (Writers) 
Kaikalar (Weavers) .. 
Vannian (Tjaborers) ... I 
Knsavan (Potters) ... 
Sdtani (Mixed Castes) 
Sembadavan (Fishermen) 
Sindn (Toddy-drawers) 
Ambattan (Barbers) 
Vaimdii (Washermen) 
Others 

Pariahs 


ft 


Total 


- --- - 

- •' 


MalcB. 

FtmoloB. 

1 

Total. 

22,1 fi8 

20,509 

• 1 

42,097 

321 

207 

688 

14,287 

13,007 

27,904 

160,108 

167,043 

827,211 1 


1,105 

3,040 

41, .^V2 

42,539 

84,091 

35G 

311 

007 

20,303 

19,937 

40,240 

28,702 

28,009 

57,371 

5,097 

5,558 

11,255 

5,074 

5,597 

11, -271 

11, 3.10 

11,119 

22,405 

200,457 

208,145 

534,002 

1 0,487 

o,0(;9 

13,1 50 

, 1 17,738 

18,004 

85,802 

73,275 

09,071 

142,940 

! 153,718 

14-0,894 

300,012 

. 830,154 

825,704 

1,050,918 


. 

- - 


Frill til rH to 
lUO Malrn. 



SexM. 


From 11.0 following nolo it will be teen tl.ot in f,*o of the 
Mlo. the fewole population exceeded that of tho men. 


- - ~ j 


Females. | 

. ‘ 1 
* I’roptjrtion. | 


Males. 

^ ... ' 



» 

el • j 

160,168 

41,5.53 

200,457 

6,487 

17,738 

107,043 

42,539 

208,145 

0,009 

18,004 

% 

1043 

102*4 

100-0 

102-8 

ms 

• 

VeUAlars ... - 

Kamtnilan ... ••• ^ ... 1 

ShiuArs ... ... ••• 

Bar^rs 

Waibermen 


SUbIh ■ bw tlk* 


T:nrr tCp": :::=h « ..nmed b, 

[L Vellflm. and toward the south by tho Vannans. 
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Next in number are the VelUlars and the Pariahs. These three dasses 

absorb 70 per cent, of the population. ^ ^ mi, « . 

• The.BraVmans of Malabar are either Nambuns or Puttars. The first-named 
arc peculiar to the district, and are a tall, fair, and handsome 
N^buri. race, who hold themselves aloof from the Tamil Brahmans 

(called Puttat's) who have settled in the west. They account for their posses- 
‘sion of the land by a legend, that when Parasu Edma destroyed all the Kshatriya 
caste, ho di,vided the whole of their dominions among the Brahmans, who, 
in spite of their good fortune, wore still dissatisfied. To free himself from 
their importunate demands for more, Parasu Rama caused the sea to recede from 
the strip of land called Kerala and retired thither. The Brahmans followed him 
and extorted from the wearied deity the whole of the land he had reclaimed. 
Another legend tells that Brahmans being needed, Parasu Rama created thorn 
out of a fishing caste, but anybody acquainted with the fishing castes of Malabar , 
will scarcely credit this account of their oiigui. 

The Namburi Brainpans may marry as many as seven wives ; but should a 
bridegroom wed q jfirl 'after the ago of puberty ho exacts a considerable dowry. 
'I'he yuungcr cadets of the fimiily do not marry as a rule, but cohabit with Nair 
women, and' the Nair fcpialos esteem the honor of such 
I’ottara. allianccs highly. The Puttar Brahmans are foreigners, who 

have settled in Malabar, and far outnumber the Namburis, being as 11,072 

*Tho cultivating castes, elsewhere entered as Vellalars, are here called Nairs, 
They held their land in former days on military tenure from 
the Brahmans. These Nairs constitute— 

“ The priiiciiiftl body of tho Hindus in Malabar, and jjossess and cultivate the larger portion of 
the land ” “ I'* personal habits the Nairs are clean.” “ Tho women wear their hair in a singular 
fasliion drawiiMip in a large knot on one side, or on the top of tho head." Tho women clothe them- 
Jolves in a single cloth, often of a slight texture, reaching from tho waist to tho calf of the leg. 
Abroad they wear over tho shoulders, or cover thoir bosom with another similar cloth, but in the 
* lio'uso they generally put this aside. They doom it no shaino to expose to the gaze of men the whole 
of their person as low as tho navel. (H 

Tho Nair women of Southern Malabar do not reside with their husbands, 
and until very recently held those peculiar doctrines of “ free 
Nair women. lovo,” or of entertaining their lovers only so long as both were 

mutually satisfied, which seem to possess such fascinations for some classes of 
our American cousins. It is said, however, that the practice is now dying out. 
lithoiitaiuje among these people descends in tho female lino, as from their peculiar 
domesITc relations no man is able to say who his father is. 

The Shamirs number 534,002, and are chiefly formed of the three classes 
' . . marginally noted, and who are peculiar to Malabar. The 

Tiers are not oven allowed the rank of Sudras, nor'^awi 
■."'na.ailT they approach within 16 feet of their superiors in oaiW. 

Many Tiers are in the public service, or trade, or cultivate the 
land. Most of tho servants employed by the Europeans are drawn from this okas. 
(y^Pariahs there are 300,612, of whom 99,009 are called Chennarsr. T&iwe 
are held in still lower estimation than the Tiers. Sh<^d a 
Che%mar be walking along a public path, ha must run ittto 
the jungle on the approach of one of the superior casteg, 


Sbaudre. 

Syuvftn 

KaoiaaQ 

■IHort 


Chermarf. 


(1) Pharoah’n Gaz^teor of Southern India. 
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oaa he co«ie within 32 feet of the Nair, or 64 foot of the Brahman. Inoredible 
as it may seem, some of the hill tribes are still more disdainfully treated, and 
a Brahman puts a hundred paces between a creature so low in tljo social 
scale and his nobility ; and when necessity arises for barter or trade, the poor 
wretch must lay down lus goods, retire to the prescribed distance, and leave 
the payment to be adjusted by his superior. Slavery has not yet died out in 
Malabar, and these people were formerly bought and sold with the land. 

“ Others” form 8'6 per cent, of the people, or 142, 1 H() in 
all. Of those there arc of — 


. KfUgfoM 
each oaate* 


Kurumars 

Piravays 

Malayalica or lull pooplo ... 

, The next table 

of 

In cacli caste. 


3^741 

33,:)ol) 

... 25,707 

shows the number of eacli religious sect 


' 

Caetofl. 

• 

Sivaites. 

S 

>> 

So 

j Other Hindus. 

J 

i 

Brahmanw 

37.709 

4,887 



1 

Kehatriyaa 

312 

270 




Chettion 

24,12(i 

2,177 

i 


1,000 

Vellilaw 

323,^12 

3,395 

7 

3 

214 

Idaiyara 

2,078 

060 



2 

Kiuiimilans 

83,471 

412! 



205 

Kanakkan 

539 

17 



111 

Kaikalar 

39,551 

6051 


• 

90 

Vatinian 

' 54,521 

2,240! 

'72 


532 

Kusavan 

11,103 

02| 


• 


Sitani 

9,277 

005 1 

ioo 

1 

1,108 

Hembadavau . . 

I5,0(i0 

115' 



0,741 

! Shioin 

532, no 

2,070 .. 
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lUmhattan 

12,0(13 

100 



93 

1 Vannin . . . • 

35,028 

122 

2 


50 

Others 

130,07 

2,129 

8 

; 

3,820 

Fariahs 

293,010 

3,979 

5 


3,007 

j Total . . 

1,013,110 24,213 

255 

■ 30 

1 

17,900 


J I I’l.UcFATAd^s (»N*THB I’llKl KlHNtl C'oLl MNh. j 


-xj 

i 

-2 

• 

I'otal.* 

'Z 

i 

'3 

> 

•x 

a 

A 

00 

>• 

% 

9 

J 

3 

r: 

a 

E 

0) 

A 

5 

2 

3 

1 

a 1 

t ' 

A ‘'j, 1 

i 

10 

42,097 

88 \ 

11 5 



•002 

02 J 


588 

53 00 

470 




1 


27,901 

80 5 

7 8 

001 


57 

. 1 


327.21 1 

98 9 

1 04 

•002 

0009 

07 



3,040 

08 4 

31 0 



07 



81,091 

90 4 

4 



‘2 



007 

80 8 

2 5 



10 (i 


1 

40,240 

98 3 

1 5 



•2 

•01 


57,371 

95 0 

3 9 

1 


•9 



1 1,255 

99 1 

•0 






11,271 

82 3 

5 9 

14 

009 

, 10 i 



22,105 

09 5 

■5 



:i() 007 



531,002 

90 5 ' 

•4 



07 



13,150 

98 5 

H 



•7 

1 

• 


35,802 

09 5 

•3 

000 


•1 

! 


142,910 

95 8 

1-5 

000 

01 

2 7 

I 

• ’ 1 


300,012 

97-7 

1-3 

•002 

•001 

1 0003 

.! 

14 

1 1,055,9 18 

j 97-1 

1 5 

■02 

002 

1 

1 00 

'OOOHl 


The Mahomedans are classed in the following divisions , 



IHuloa. 

rVmaloN. 

Tutal, 

I’ropuriiun 

2-9 

01 H 
•03 ’ 

. *9 • 

•2 

i 

1 * -oi 

1 8 5 

1 

— 

Labbays 

MapUaha 

Arab* 

Sheiks •' | 

fiytfdS 1 



Moghuls 

Other Mahomedans 

, Tutal ... 

.,>■ ,1 .a — — 

8,706 

274,620 

2,710 

698 

2,071 

42 

10,586 

8,779 

272,592 

107 

2,586 - 
779 
1,847 

31 

9,955 

17,485 
546.912 
200 
5,296 
1,477 
3,918 ' 
73 

20,538 

29t),223 

296,676 

595,K9tt 

1 ! 


It will be seen that, with the exception of about 5®, 000, the whole of tl\^' 

.. . , 2 ' Mussulman population is composed of ittapilahs. Their origin 

referred to iu the chapter relating to caste (page 172).^ 
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» The native tradition is that 13 Arabs landed in the Malayalam year 19 (corresponding to A.D. 
843-1) at Chalighnut, on the southern bank of tho mouth of the Beypore river. To the present day 
in a formal deed, especially by a Hindu to a Mapilah, it is usual to designate him (whatever may be 
his real phico oC residence) as such an one of Chalighnut. Tiruvangady, 4o, Timvangady is a 
Mapilah town, ten miles distant ; aomotimos Pnrprangady a Mapilah town still nearer, is mentioned. 
They are said to have come to Malabar at the instigation of Cher^m Perumal, a Hindu R^jah of 
Malabar, who had gone to Arabia and became a Mussulman ; they were received with great favor by 
■ tlie Zamorin or chief Brahman, who assigned them tho above place for their abode, and gave up to 
them tho families of the former residents, not excepting even Brahmans. Others . relate that on 
their ropresentitg to tho Znmorin their want of wives, they were directed to seize on tho first women 
they met, and thus supplied themselves. Immemorial custom still assigns to tho Mapilahs a certain 
share ih the ceremonies at tho installation of the Zamorin. (t) 


But as lias been already stated, the greater part of the Mapilahs in tffo 
present day are simply converts from tho lower classes, of Hindus, th^ originaj 
Arab blood having, cither died out, or by a long course of intermixture, lost its 
purity. In character they are an energetic, enterprising, and independent 
race. 96 per cent, of the Mapilah population are of the Soonee sect. 

•> t 

' * Of the total male population of Malabar 653,834, or 57'6 

Occupation. cont., aro employed in the manner shown below : — 


Major IIoadingH. 


Professional 


Domestic ... 
Commercial • 


Minor Hoadingn. 


i Government service 
Military 

LtJarned professions 
Minor do. 


Personal aervice 


{ 


Traders .. 
Conveyers 


AgricuUnral 


Industrial ... 


Cultivators 


L 


Dress ... 

Food 

Metals ... 
Construction ... 
Hooks ... 
Household goods 
Combustibles ... 


Indefinitive 

ductivo. 


and non-pro- 




Laborers 
Property 
Unproductive ... 
Others 


Number 
of Porriona 
employed. 

• 

Total. 

Percentage , 
to the Mde 
Population. ! 

* 1 

3,160 


0-8 

3,577 


03 

2,763 


0-2 

11,661 

21,170 

1*0 

21,591 

21,591 

1*9 

87,195 


8*8 

3,371^ 

40,566 

03 

179, .'ll 9 

179,519 

15*9 

12,071 

11 

29,672 


2*6 

9,070 


0*8 

10,403 


1*5 

807 


0*03 

8,217 


0*8 

4,864 

75,594 

04 

811,242 

27’4 

1,491 


01 

2,360 


0*^ 

301 

315,394 

003 

> 

Total ... 

653,834 

67 6 

^ 


In Malabar tho proportions of the cultivators and laborers are reveMod 
Cultivator* and Labor- wliat generally obtains in other districts. Ordinarily 

speaking, a man owns or tills land on his own account^ but 
in Malabar the Nairs mostly hold the land, and employ slaves to do the drudgery 
of the farm work. Slavery no longer exists in the eye of the law ; but practiotklly 
' .the inferior tribes of hl^ilabar are in bondage to their masters. ^ 


(1) PImrosh’t QMoU«or of ISouthem India, 
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Government service employs 3,109 people, 1,919 of whom are Nairs (the 
Vollalars of Malabar). Mahomedans and Shanars are the next 
most numerous classes, and then the Brahmans. 'Of the 3,577 
military and Police 1,155 aro Naira, and nearly a thousand 
are English, who with 740 Mahomedans leave but few for the 
other castes to recruit. 


Government semce. 


Military. 


. „ , . ficarned professions occupy these five 

Leamod I I'ofessions. *■ ^ 

classijs in grc,ntest 

numbers — 


Sbdufirs 

.01)7 

Vanmius (WaslioruuTi) 

r.t- 

MahoinoJaiis 



^ Vollalars 

... ... 

Brahmaus 

• 

% 

l.U 

leaving only 452 places for other classes to fill. 


Of tho 11,001 pfTsons under tlie heaJi 

ng of minor pro- 

Minor I’rofcs^ions, r* • i ■ 

iossions there aro ot — 

• 

Brahmans •. 

... 2,70;i 

Shaiiirs 

... 2,2(11 

Vellalars 

... 2,(i(i:> 

• 

^[ahumctlans . . 

• 

... 1,175 

• 

Personal service is chiefly supplied from tho castes of Veil 

illars, AVashermen, 

Barbers, Mahomedans, Others, Pariali 

IS, Shanars, and 

Personal sen ico. t i i 

Brahiiians, thus — 


VcllalaiM 

... 1,110 

AVashermen ... ^ • ••• 

...':vs2d 

Barbers ^ 

. . 2,50J 

Mahomedans 

.. 2,i<;i 

Otliers 

, 2,002 

Pariahs 

I ,S 

Shandrs 

... 1,300 

Brahmaus 

. 1,312 


There would appear to bo a "roat many poor Bivahmans in Malal)ar. Out of 
8,950 of their number who arc occupied, nearly onc-sixth are retiirnc<l as per- 
sonal servants ; in fact, aftertho washers and barbers, wlio are cmpliatically servants 
of the public, Brahmans contribute most servants in propoi'tion to tlieir numlK'rs. 
It may be remarked that they have gone in largely for trade in Malabar. 
Of their total number, 2,703 arc in minor professions, 1,814 cnltivaU', I,:?,!-! 
^ra(fe, and 1,342 aro servants. 


Trade in Malabar has to a great extent fallen into the hands of the ^lalio- 
rnodans. Out of37,195 traders, 27,121 aro of that class, and 
CoWyeri. nearly all of them aro Mapilalis. Conveyors, who ^ro also 

under tlie major liead of commerce, are mostly Malioniedaiis, to I lie number of 
979 and no.xt come tho Shanars, with 744 so engaged. • . 


Cultivation employs 15'0 per cent, of the people, or 170,519 in all.^ Vella- 
lars, Mahomedans, and JShartars are the chivl cultivators, a.ii 
will be seen — 


Cultivators* 
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Vt'lldlars (Naira) 
MahoinedauH 


64,274 

49,906 

35,549 

149,729 


Tn.iuatriiii. Drcss occupics about 12,000 people, 7,405 of whom aro 

Dregft. Weavers. The food providers are mostly Shanars, to the 

number of 21,095, who, with 3,427 Mahomedans €tud 2,954 
Fisliermen, nearly exhaust the column. Out of the 9,070 folks who make a living 
by metals, 7,473 are artisans. These also furnish more than 
couBtraotign. half tliG total of coiistructors, or 8,967, and with 4,740 

Shanars, account for a large share of the people employed under this heading. 
iiouBohoid goods. Household goods, as usual, are qhiefly pots supplied 
CombuBtibioa. Potters. Combustibles occupy 4,854 persons, of whom the 

Hindus classed as ‘‘ others” number 3,416 and Mahomedans 987. These people 
aro employed chiefly in felling timber. 

As before noticed*, laborers comprise 27'4 per cent, of the whole male popu- 
lation. 311,242 in all are laborers, and of these Pariahs, 
Mahomedans,* yiianars, Others, and Vellalars, show in the 
following numbers : — 


Pari<ahs 
8h/inArs 
Malioinodans 
O tilers 
Vellalars ... 


92,215 

81,030 

70,420 

25,962 

14,386 

284,01.9 


So large a proportion of laborers in other parts of India would indicate a 
poverty-stricken people, but this is not true of Malabar, kven the servile races 
, have little houses with plots of ground in which they grow fruits and vegetables, 
so that the poor aro perhaps better fed here than in many other places where 
wages are higher. Toddy is so cheap that every one can drink it, and to do them 
justice, the lower castes do not neglect the opportunities which nature provides 
them of heavy drinking. 

ft may be remarked that the Chetty caste do not appear so flourishing in 
Malabar as elsewhere, nor do they keep to their caste as 
regards employment. There Hre only 8,507 Chetties in all 
emplo5?od, and of these 3,237 arc cultivators and 2,304 are laborers — a very 
unusual circumstance this last. 1,284 Chetties only trade. 

• , The chief of the 1,491 holders of property are the Vel- 

* lalars or Nairs, Brahmans, Mahomedans, and Shaniirs — ^ ^ 

• VellAlars 377 

Brahmans ... . ... 312 

Mahomedans 302 

i ShAnij-s 239 , 

Total ...1,230 

* * 

The unproductive *list contains 2,360 souls, not a great many, or only *2 
. per cent, of the population. The religious mendicant element 

UnproducUve. strong iu Malabar, for 811 Satanis and 481 Brahmans figure 
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undor this heading. Tho remainder of the unprodiictivcs are drawn from all 
classeS) save the writer caste, who, if they have no property holders among them, 
have also no beggars either. 

The number of “ Others who have not been accommodated undor one 
or other of the labor headings is very insignificant, or only 
301 in all. 

The inhabitants of Malabar show a very fair percentage in the matter of 
education 119,071 of tho gross population, or 5*3 per cent., 
can read and write, of whom 9,157 are females. The few 
Jains in this district are scarcely enough to found a percentage on, but 
wo have had occasion before to notice what attention they pay to education. 
Mahomedans in Malabar it will be seen are very ignorant. The Mapilahs liavo 
yet shown very little desire for education. 


Othow. 


Inatruction. 


— 

(Iruhs Popula- 
ticn. 

InKlniotcd 

Pojmlution. 

Propoition 



« 

!• 

Hindus 

1,037,914 

00,020' 

• 6‘9 

Mahomoflans ... 

581,0(tl) 

16,003' 

2’7 

Europeans and Eurasians 


3,848. 

411 

Ts’ative Christians 

32,280 

:u 

2,880 

8 0 

Buddhists 

20 

G4 6 

Others 

64 

10 

18-6 

Total ... 1 

2,201,260 

119,071 

* 

6 3 


Tcnitorial changefl. 


MADRAS. 

The census particulars of this district, which is under Municipal govorninent, 
General rcBuiu will be h a v^c 1)0011 detailed in a separate report. (0 d'he following 
revharks will, therefore, be, confined to tho general results 

As already mentioned in Chapter VI in tho year 1859-30 the two districts 
of Madras Town and Chingleput were amalgamated into a 
single district, the collection of sea Customs llcvcnuo being 
separately provided for. In tho year 1870, tho Chingleput district was re- 
divided as before, leaving tho revenue administration of the Madras Town district ^ 
in the hands of the Sea Customs Collector. 

Tho Madras district covers an area of nearly 27 square miles, and is composed 
of 23 villages, all of which ai-o incorporated in tho Town and 
Extent nnd diviBiona. Madras. According to the census of 1871, 

Houaos and population. l^ousos and the population of the district respectively 

numbered 51,741 and 397,552. Tho bulk of the former (35,40 1), are tiled 
bmldftgg, of tho remainder 5,585 are terraced, and 10,752 thatched. Tho 
general average number of inmates to a house was 7*6 ; but in respect tO terrac^^d 
and tiled buildings, it was 9*7 and 8*2 respectively, while for thatched houses 
it never exceeded 4*3. 

Of thp gross population, the males are returned as 194,676, and the ftVnalos 
as 202,876, or in the proportion of 104*2 of the latter to 100 
* of the former. The children numbered ^03,889, and the adulti/ 

293,663. Of the former, 50,678 were boys under 12 and 47,211 girls under 10, 
and of the latter 137,998 were males and 155,665 females. • 


0 ) 


“ Cenaui Qi the Towa of Mudriw, 1871," Mr. H. Morgan, Supcriutondcat, Govemmtut Tn 
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The Hindus (inclusive of Native Christians) numbered 330,052, of whom 
.CfiM of different rcu- 101,618 wero males and 168,434 females, being in the pro- 
* ' portion of 104-2 females to 100 males. Among the Mahome- 

dans the proportion was 107'4 to 100 males. Of Eurasians it was 106'7 to 100 
males. In the case of Europeans the proportion of females 
to 100 males was only 59-2. This is of course duo to the 
fact that a largo number of persons in the army, the civil service, and in inde- 
petident occupations are unmarried. The proportions of the female population 
indicate that the enumeration was correctly done. 


llindufl. 


M uhoin(:danf». 


Chriatlans. 


The 

Hindus arc classed 

under the following main 

religious 

divisions : — 

Ko. of rersons. ^ 

Vifthuavaitos 


132,623 

Sivaltes 

... ... ••• 

172,669 

Lingayoia 

4 • 



a, .3 19 


. * * Of the Mahomcdans, 43,048, or 86 per cent., were Soonees, 

4,222 Shias,.and 2,794 Wahabis. 


The Christians are divided as followsmccording to their 
religious sects ; — 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Is’utivo Christians 



Homan Catholics. 

IVutcRtaiits. 

Total . 


812 

2,801 

.3,613 


6,136 

6,877 

12,013 

... 

18,000 

3,361 

21,441 

x\ ... 

24,038 

13,020 

37,064 


From the subjoined table in which the population is arranged according 
evto. to caste, it will be seen that in all, save those noted in the 

margin, the female population is returned in excess of the 
mules. 


JlnihinanH. 

K^hutriviiH, 

Lui bers. 


Cawtes. 


Males. 

FemalcB, 

Total. 

Pi‘opt»rtion 
of Frinalos to 
100 Males. 

PeroentHf^c 
to the 
Hindu Po' 
pulatiou. 

** 

BrahTnans (PricKts) ... 
Kslmtriyas (Wiiiriortt)-*- 
CheltioH (Traders) 

Velliilars (Cultivators)... ^ 
Idaiyara (Shepherds) ••• 
Kamindlan (Ar^i^ans) ... 

K an akkaii’ (Writers) ... 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 

Vannian (PotUH's) 

Kusavaii (Laborers) 

Sdtanir (Mixed Castes) , 
Sembodavaii (Fi. slier men) 
Shdndn (Toddy drawers) 

, Umbattan (Barbers) ... • 
Vanndn (Waabei’inen) .. < 
Otliera 

Pariah 


6,277 

2,368 

10,503 

44,752 

5,585 

7,559 

1,359 

4,208 

22,465 

612 

1,809 

3,727 

3,455 

1,826 

1,493 

4,157 

83,403 

5,506 

2,309 

17,438 

40,350 

5,973 

7,810 

1,430 

4,212 

23,210 

637 

1,827 

3.797 

3,457 

1,780 

1,582 

5,424 

85,742 

11,788 
4,677 
33,941 
91,102 
11,558 
15,369 
2,789 
8,480 
45,675 
1,249 
3,636 
7,624 
0,012 
3,606 
3,025 
9,581 i 
69,145 

877 

97 5 
1067 

103 6 
106-9 
J03-3 

105 2 
987 

103 3 

104 '08 
100-9 
101*9 , 
10006 
97-5 

102 6 
J30-5 
107*002 

8-6 

1*4 

10 3 
27-6 
8-5 

2 6 
13*8 
•4 

.11 

2*3 

2*1 

• 

2*9 

20*9 

1 

i 

Total ... 

161,618 

. 168,434 

i 

330,052 

104*2 

100*0 
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Vell^Qars show the highest proportion, viz., 27’6 per cent, of the Hindu 
population, and then the Pariahs who form 20 9 per cent. The 
Vannians come next, numbering 45,675, or 13;8 per ccnlf., 
ind there are a very unusual proportion of Chotties, to the amount of 10‘3 per 
cent, of the population. .The number of persons arranged according to religious 
sects under each caste are noted in the next table. 


* 

CastOB. 


Brahmani 

.. .. 

KshatriyES 

.. 

Oha^tiM 


Ytllilan 

.. 

Idaiyara 

.. 

Kanunilan 

. . 

Kanakkan 

. . 

Kaikalar 

.. 

Vannian 

. . . . 

Kusavan 

.. 

Sitani . . 

•*, • • 

Sambadavan . . 

.. 

Shinin 



Ambattan 

.. 

Vannin • • 


Others . . 


P^^riaha 

Total . . 


(8 

1 

1 

01 

1 

Other Hindofl. 

j 

1 

H 

PbAC! 

1 

•a 

> 

cB 

tNTAOl 

( 

i 

1 

> 

ON TUI 

[JOLI'MN 

« 

1 

L 

Paecb 

a. 

1 

1 

DINQ 

• 

G.OGO 

5,685 

5 


33 

11,783 

51-4 

48-3 

•04 


•3 

1/220 

3,404 

24 


29 

4.677 

20 09 

72 8 

*5 


•6 

22,614 

11,039 

30 


268 

33,941 

66 0 

32-6 

•09 


rt ? 

34,717 

53,438 

414 


2,533 

01,102 

381 

68 7 

•4 


2*8 

717 

10,690 

5 


240 

11,568 

6 2 

017 

•04 


208 

14.331 

671 

21 


446 

15,309 

03 2 

37 

•1 


29 

1,555 

1,219 

11 


4 

2,789 

W)5 7 

43-7 

• 4 


•2 

3,635 

3.764 

1,024 


67 

8,480 

4’19 

,44 4 

120 


•7 

22,194 

22,696 

113 


673 

45,675 

48 6 

4V 

•2 


15 

685 

105 

469 

.. 

« « • 

1,249 

548 1 

8*4 

30 7 



1,331 

1,463 

839 


3 

3,630 

30-6 

4Q*2 

23 07 

. . • 

•08 

3,793 

1.530 

48 


2,163 

' 7,624 

50-4 

20 3 

•6 


28-0 

6,098 

783 

10 


15 

6,912 

88*2 

11*3 

•2 


•2 

, 1/282 

2,317 



7 

3,000 

35 6 

64*3 



•2 

‘ 1,062 

1,338 

*26 


, , 

3,025 

54 9 

44 2 

•8 



5,472 

2,536 

20 


1,54^ 

' 0,.')K1 

571 

20*5 

•3 


1C 1 

j 45,303 

10,140 

259 


13,44^: 

i 69,115 

05‘6 

. _ 

14 7 

4 


19 4 

172,069 

132,623 

j 3,319 


21,441 

1 330,0.''*> 

j 62 3 

40 2 

10 


1 06 


The tollowing statement, snows luai umjf u ........ 

lationof the district are employed— a small proportion in 
Occupation. Comparison with what obtains in the rural districts. On tho 

other hand it must bo remembered that a larger proportion of tho i^pulation of 

_ . 1 . 1 _ 1 


MAjor Headings. 


ProfcBBional 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Agricultural... 

Industrial ... 


5 

... ^ 


...•! 


indefenito and non- 
prcductivc* « 


Minor Uoadings* 

No. of 
MalcH 
['mployed. 

I 

Total. 

I 

\>rcontago 
to tho 
tolnl MrIo 
V ipulation. 

No, of 

Fi iTialos 
(.niployed. 


4,7J5 

1,074 

7,71)0 


3*0 

383 

Government service ... 
Military... 


2*4 

•5 

10 

18 

Learned profefBiona ... 

Minor do. 

19,514 

40 

230 

Personal scrvico 

12,104 

12,101. 

C'2 

5,750 

Traders 

Conveyers 

15,-’-’H 

y.S’j;! 

23,021 

7'B 

4'9 

3,351 

1,274 

Cultivators 

P,248 

,'.,•501 

3, -580 
^ “.A*’ 

, 3,551 

1'8 

1 4-2* 

7G 

• 

, 1,035 

Dress 


V8 

2,307 

Food 


I'R* 1 

8 

Metals 


28 

42 

Construction 

1,351 

034 

109 


•0 


Hooks ... ... 


•3 

*152 

HonoelioM goods 

Combustibles 

25,027 

•08 


Laborers 

23.0 :o 
1,749 
3,073 
^ 399 


121 

■9 

8,340 

002 

Properly ^ 


1*5 

3,411' 

Unproductivo 

1 

.o 

7 

Others 

. 2^,831 



, • 

Total ... 

1 112,678 

1 57-8 

1 

27,973 


90 
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Ooonpaiion of femalos. 


Maloi .. 
Females 


liters 
, 27,'.)7;4 


Total... Ji0,6jl 

(?orf*rnnit*nt Civil 

feorvico. 

1 1,031 

2 1,100 

8 1,132 


In tlio tabulation of tbe Census of the Madras town the occupations of 
the female population were also taken. 27,973 females are 
shown to be employed in the proportions entered in the last 
column of the above table. 8,340 of them are returned as laborers, and 5,750 
as domestic servants. 

Thus the aggregate number of occupied males and 
females rises to 140,651. Of the former 6,318 are jn the civil 
service of Government, and in the military 4,761. Kavar^s,* 
Vellalars, and Mussulmans in nearly equal numbers find 
employment in the civil service. These three classes aggre* 
gated 3,323, or a little more than half tho total number of 
civil servants employed. 

The moiety of those employed in tho military service is made up of 1,7^ 
Mussulmans and 677 Europeans. Only 177 of tho Kshatnya 
caste (warriors) aro found in this service. Kavards and 
Vellalars together puipbered 1,063, 

1,092 persons aro returned under this 
heading. The seven classes noted in the 
margin form tho bulk of those engaged in 
learned professions. 

c 

8,020, or 2 per cent, .of the gross population, are shown to follow minor 
uiuor profos-iona profsssions, of whom the following castes are tho principal. 


3,3i3 


Total . 


Military. 


Learned Profofipiona. 


Brnhmnns .. 

108 

Europeans ... 

160 

KavHr<5 .. 

102 

Kuruaiuits 

110 

Velldlar 

IC.C 


— 

Punah 

Musiulmans ... 

. I'T) 

^ 170 1 

Total 

861 


VellMars 

Kavaroa 

Chtitties 

Brail mans 

Euftiaiaiis 

Mussulmans 

Pariahs ... 




1,505 

981 

971 

862 

786 

570 

533 


Domostlo. 

Pariahs ... ?,12r 
MuBRulmnne ... 2,295 
Wfifhermeu ... 
Kavarea ... 1,073 


Barhers 
Total , 


003 


14,380 


Traders. 


17,854, inclusive of females, are returned 
as personal servants, and are chiefly drawn 
from the classes noted in tho margin. 

18,579 of tho employed population, including women, are entered as 
traders. The following aro the classes who in largest numbers 
pursue this calling ; — 


Chottics , . . 
Kavaro 
Vcllalar ... 
Mussulmans 
Vaunian ... 


6,319 

2,493 

2,133 

2,291 

1,728 


Of the 9,GG7 conveyers, more than half (5,081) are Pariahs. Of Chetties, 
there were so many as 1,106, of Mussulmans 811, and of VeU 
lalars and Vannians 559 each. 


ConTcyers, 

r 


Of the number of cultivators returned, viz., 3,627, Vannians (1,627) fc^ed 
tho Vulk. There were also 671 Vellalars, 65(4 Pariahs, and 

Cultivators. f 

28o Kavares. 


* KaTar{«, a Tclugu agriculiuial tribe, aro taken nrlder VellMan ixr tho district tsl>nl»tipn^ 
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Weavers and Mussulmans form each about a third of the total number 

n««. employed in providing dress. 1,213 Pariahs aro likowiso so 

engaged. ^ ^ . 

The food-providers are drawn from all classes. Pariahs show in largest 
“umb8r.s, to the amount of more than a fourth of tho 7,808 
persons so engaged. 

3,588^metal-workers and 5,584 constructors aro returned. ♦ Of tlio former, 
Hetali and coDBtruc- 2,240 or upwards of two-thirds aro Artisans. Tk) consU'uc- 
buildings employs 1,737 Artisans, besides a good many 
Vanniaii3> Vollilars, and Kavar(Si, tho bulk of whom aro chiefly employed as 
bricklayers. 

Of tbo 31 ,950 persons consused as laborers, tho following 
classes aro in greatest numbers 

Vannians 9,311 

rarialis 8^414 

Kavar^s * , 4^^J03 

Vell^lnrs 2,7GO 

Mussulmans * ... 2,271 • 

Clrtittiea 1,3^5 


Of tho 2,411 shown who own property, one-fourth aro Mussulmans (667), 
many of whom are Carnatic Stipendiaries. Tho remainder 
are mostly composed of 304 ChoUlcs, 250 Kavar6s, and 464 
Velldlars. 

„ ^ 6,484 persons are unproductive, 5,874 of whom arc 

U&pit)dttCtiT6* 

drawn from tho classes noted below 


Property. 


Mussulmans 



1,211 

“ Other Castes (Hiudus).,. 

• •• ••• 

l,/79 

Brahmans •«,/ 


925 

Kavard 

• •• ••• ••• 

731 

Pariahs /. 


545 

Vannian 


437 

Vellilars 

• •• ••§ ••• •»« 

4-28 

S&tania 


418 


18*3 per cent., or 72,865 persons out of tho population of 397,552, aro returned * 
as able to read and write. The tabulation of this district was 
not arranged so as to show tho numbers of the females apart 
from those of the males, but it is known that female education has made more 
progress in Madras than in any other district of tlio Presidency. The propor- 
tion of instructed among tho different classes aro shown below 


^ - . _ . - 

Gross Population 

Inblrucltxl Popu- 
lutioii. 

Proportion. 

Hindus (including Native Christians) 

330,052 

54,994 

10-7 

Mahomedans 

5U,9(i4 

8,393 

]p-5 

Europeans 'I 

Buraaions j 

15, m 

9,0)3 

67-9 

Othei* 

910 

• 435 

47-8 , 

. * ■ Total ... 

897,552 

72,805 

18-3 

1 
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This is the only district where a large proportion of the population is 
Proportions abio to found to bc educated. Elsewhere the proportions vary from 
road and writo. ^ g.g jjj Tanjoro to 2'3 in Vizagapatara. The fol- 

lowing table, showing the castes arranged according to the order of educational 
merit, is taken from the Madras Town Census Report 








Proportion of popa- 







lation edooated. 

1. Europeans ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

80' 1 per*cent. 

2. Plunisians ... 


••• 



..t 

60-4 

do. 

3. Other races 



... 



53-5 

do. 

4. IJnihmans ... 





• • • 

407 

do. 

5. Kanakkans 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• t • 

37-2 

do. 

G. Vcllalara 



... 


• f • 

28-2 

do. 

7. Chetties 

• • * 




• • • 

25-9 

do. 

8. Kshatriyas 

... 




• *t 

23-8 

do. 

9. Satauis ... 



... 



23 4 

do. 

10. Kavar63 

• • • 

... 




213 

do. 

11. Idaiyara ,...» 


... 


• « • 


19 7 

do. 

12. Kammalftn 

*•/ 


... 

• • • 

# • « 

18-4 

do. 

13. MahomedaDS •«« 


••• 



• •• 

18-1 

do. 

14. Other Hindu Castes... 



... 



•17-9 

do. 

15. Weavers 

• • ♦ 




• • • 

121 

do. 

16. Potters ... 


... 




116 

do* 

17. Shinhvs 

• • • 

... 


• • • 


115 

do. 

18. Fishermen ... 


... 

... 



111 

do. 

19. Vannian 

20. Pariahs] 


... 

... 

... 

- 

104 ] 
10*4 . 

j- Eqna). 

21. Barbers 



... 



8*8 per cent. 

22. Washermen 


... 

... 

• •• 


41 

do. 


From this .we see that, while the Hindus of all classes are no better instructed 
than tho Mussulmans, yet that certain castes, such as the ^^rahmans, Kannakatta, 
and Velldlars, are in a very much better position than Mahomedans in regard to 
education. And this is the case, more or less, throughout tic-e country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Miscellaneous — Concluding Remarks. 


In the analysis of the results of the Census I have reviewed the early history ’ 
Review of Ceneui oSnsus operations in this Presidency, described the prelimi- 
werk. nary labours in connection with the census of 1371, and’tjie 

Mtnal processes of enumeration and tabulation. In regard to the methods of 
enumeration, I have quoted freely from the reports of the district oflScers who 
organized and superintended the operations. 

• The analysis of the census results, to which my own labours have boon spo- 
ciall/ directed, has included a comparison of the population with area and 
districts ; of houses with population ; the number and proportions of the soxos, 
ages, religions, castes, occupations, the condition as to education, and infirmities 
of the people. Lastly, the population statistics of each revenue district have 
been separately reviewed in regard to nearly alhof the foregoing particulars. 

The information .now for the first time collected in regard to the divisions of 
the people, will, I trust be found useful to all entrusted with administrative func- 
tions in this Presidency. The accuracy of the tabulation I believe to bo reliable 
on the whole ; but there are probably some errors in, figures which arc turned 
out on so gigantic a scale, although they may not be of a magnitude to vitiate’ the 


feneral results. 

In regard to the enumeration, however, it is quite plain that the number 
of females was but indifierently given in many districts, 
^^efecto m enumet* attention has been specially called to the subject, 

t is not probable thaf^ omissions of this description will pass unchallengetl in 
my future census. Collectors of districts have the power in their own hands, 
md whenever the ^mmary of taluq results shows any great disparity m the 
lexes or the females fewer than males, the enumeration should be gone over a 
Znd time In the selection of enumerators some care should be exercise 
md abuses connected with the position should be guarded against, so far as 

the direct and comparative tabnlalion of the 
future ceueua, I am diepoeed to think that the wk m.ght b „ 
done with greater expedition in the Collectors o _ 
future oewui. ^orkinff forms and methods of tabulation adopted o 

p,e»ht oooaaion trill be preeerved in the record, of ”1^ 

I ^ quite practicable for the of^^r. entmet^ ^^^'^^LMion. 

:S^i^raX‘:;rbie— ^ 

2^^ rm:rd“^C*r.:p»^.il of o;. la-^e centrri o«i^^ 

;u^;^«opg'oWk. i. Mad^ arqurinte^ Pf ‘k' 

There must, however, be one aeaa lor im 
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census work. Either a selected committee, or a single ofiBoial, who can give his 
whole time and energies to the subject. ^ 

In the oJassification of castes, efforts have been made to secure useful re« 
suits, but I am not quite sure that the system of classification 
was perfectly correct in all respects. In the division of the 
agricultural classes into Vcllalars and Vanniansy there is a theory involved that 
one class are of later immigration than the other, and that these great classes of 
the Qommunity are not soil-folk, while I have grave doubts whether the division is 
not an arbitrary one, and unreal. The Vellalar or Ryot caste, claim a superiority 
over the Vannians, but the latter do not admit their inferiority, and so far as my 
enquiries go, I have reason to think them to have been originally one and the 
same people, split up and divided, as all soil-folk are, by local causes, and the dis- 
turbing influences of wars and conquests. The subject however requires further 
investigation and enquiry. And again in regard to the religious sects (Satg^ni) 
who have been classified as mixed castes, it is probable that further research may 
demand the removal of some of the persons so classed to other headings. The 
present classific^vtion of castes must bo regarded as tentative only, pending a more 
minute enquiry into the subject of the caste divisions of the people. 


One great result has been brought out by the enquiries regarding caste, 
Paucity of Aryan uuimportance, numerically speaking, of the so called 

Aryan tribes in the southern parts of the Peninsula. The 
persons classified as twice born castes (and a great many individuals have no 
claim to be so considered) ; do not amount to one-sixteenth of the population. 
In all probability not one thirtieth pari^ of the people have any valid claims to be 
regarded as of Aryan descent. Practically therefore, the administration of the 
country, has to deal with an aboriginal people, who have been influenced, in 
times past^ by successive waves of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Mahomedanism, 
just as they are now being subjected to the influences arisi\)g from a foreign rule, 
and in which western culture and civilization are brought v’ ithin their reach. 


I have said very little in the body of the report on thVsubject of the sub- 
^ , divisions of castes amongst the Hindus ; but when it is 

and j)(ditic:ai conso<iucii. stated that theso sub-divisious, as entered in the census 

cos of casto diviMions, 

schedules, amount to no fewer than 3,900,(b and that in a 
' groat many instances, they involve social and political disunion, as well as envy, 
hatred, jealousy, and suspicion between neighbours, enough has been said to 
explain why it is that the people, from time immemorial, have been subjected to 
foreign j^ule. They have practically more faith, in the clemency, justice, and 
impartiality of an alien race, than in the like qualities of their own people. 
This is entirely the result of the operations of the caste system, and so long as 
caste, in its present intolerant and repulsive aspect, is retained as a social ftietitu- 
tion, so long probably will the people of India be subject to a foreign yoke. 

\Vliile I make these remarks, I am not unmindful of the fact that there are 
grades and classes in every human society, but the social divisions of other 
countries into an aristocracy, a middle class, and a working class, is something 
wholly foreign to the institution of caste. In its early days, caste was evidently 



(1) It is not protended that there are this number of castes, but our schedules were filled up in five di&reat lili^ 
guagos^and these arc the named sub-divisions. 
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more pliable than it is now. A low-caste man might then aspire to become a 
B*ghi, and a Brahman might marry a Sudra woman without loss of dignity, but 
these things have ceased to be, and wo have now to deal with an institution, «io 
tendency of which is to go on splitting up the people into small sections, outside 
of which they can havojio social position, and whose laws are so rigid that no 
one can overstep them with impunity. 

There is a strong feeling abroad with a certain class of Indian reformers 
and agitators, that the people of India should share more liberally in offices of 
trust and responsibility than they do at present, so that they may ho gradually 
taught how to wield the reins of government. Those who are anxious to hurry 
the normal progress ot administration in this way, have probably very hazy 
notions regarding the difficulties which ^tliis caste question puts in the way of 
I Government desiring to rule impartially. The class of people, who by culture 
and education are fitted to take the lead in administrative work, are especially 
the Brahmans, who have already a preponderating influence in tho higher offices 
of the State. But something more is required of thdse who rifle, than mere 
cleverness and intellectual subtlety. Men must be morally anil physically bravo, 
before a nation will recognise them as leaders, luid in these respects, despHo their 
culture, the Brahhians, it is to bo feared, will always fail in commanding tho 
confidence of the people. If the British left tho country tomorrow and Brahman 
administrators were left in power, there would be no permanence in their rule. 
Any vigorous barbarian who chose to ravage the country would find it an ca^y 
prey, and the Brahmans ready to fawn upon him and take subordinate places, 
as they did with their own warrio ’ kingSi and in later periods with the Mussulman 
and other foreign invaders of their country. 

If the Brahmans are unfitted for tho position of rulers, it is quite certain 
that the other casteia of Hindus are, in some respects, still more incapable of 
the duties and re^onsibilitics of administrators. Tho warrior castes (Ksha- 
triyas) in this paryof the world are insignificant in number, and have sunk low » 
by fusion and ififermarriago. Tho trading classes have no qualifications for, 
and no ambition to seek public life, preferring the industry which is their her(‘- 
ditary profession, while the great bulk of tho aboriginal tribes who form the 
Sudra castes are hardly yet sufficiently advanced in intellectual culture to take 
leading positions in tho administration. The Mussulmans of Southern India, 
whatever they might have been three centuries ago, are now mainly an aboriginal 
people, who in these days of competitive examinations, are readily thrust aside 
by the keener-witted Brahmans and Vellalars. The charge that tho natives of 
India are not permitted their fair share of public functions, the census returns 
show to be untrue. It must be remembered that, whilp the Brahmaps and some 
Either classes of the people are ready enough to cry out against a policy that would 
limit their advancement to the highest offices in the Civil Service of the State, 
these classes deliberately shirk their fair share of public duty in the military and 
po^oe departments of the Government. The work is so uncongenial to tliem, 
that we^ find there are 360 Europeans engaged in the preservation of the public 
peace, for every single Brahman serving in the military or police departments. 
The brahmans /ieliberately prefer to leave these importjint State duties to thftir 
European rulers, and to the various Sudra castes of Hindus, and to the Mahome- 
dans, but no section of the people that aspires to rule can afford to neglect the * ‘ 
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acquisition of proficiency in military art. The Brahmans cannot argue that the 
military profession is forbidden to them, for in their sacred books they are taught 
that the profession of a Soldier is to be chosen in preference to that of agriculture 
or the acquisition of lands, which occupations at the present time engage the 
attention of 36 per cent, of the male Brahman population. , The truth is the hybrid 
Aryan people of Southern India arc naturally unwarlike, and they will engage in no 
occupation, which does not afford the promise of physical ease, and abstinence 
from bodily exertion. It is not from a material of this description tfiat states- 
mart, politicians, and generals are fabricated, and, if one might venture on 
prophecy, it would be easy to predict that the “ coming race in India is not 
to be sought for in the degenerate Aryan stock that has for many centuries past 
maintained its influence by appealing to the fears and superstitions pf the vulgar. 

As knowledge increases the unwholesome influence of the priestly class ou 
the aboriginal people of the south must fade away, and there may in time arise^a 
class of people capable not only of governing wisely, but of holding their country 
firmly, and seQ.uring alike the respect of friend and foe., 

In regard to ^the dccupations of the people, the census results show, what 
irarortan.., oi m, proved pretty Well Icnown before, that India is almost purely an 

ugricuituro. agi’icultural country, and that the employments connected 

with the agricultural interest, afford subsisten m to at least three-fourths of the 
population. Indian agriculture is considered, by those competent to judge, to 
be in an eminently unsatisfactory state. The minute sub-division of the soil, 
whether under the Ryotwari or Zemindari systi'ms, amongst a tenantry destitute 
of capital, or of the means of improving holdings, is in itself a gigantic 
evil, such as will tax the powers of the ,.ost legislators to allay or remedy. 
Yet if Indian agriculture is ever to bo improved, it must be done through the 
example of men of intelligence, capital, ajjvf Practical skill, aided and encouraged 
directly by the Government. The race c ^lemindars, or ibiddlemen, who were 
created when an attempt was made at a permanent land ^ttlement, although 
'they may bo possessed of the capital necessary for successlNil agriculture, as a 
rule, take no personal concern in the question of better farming, their holdings 
being let out to sub-tenants, who generally speaking, are more heavily assessed 
than those who hold land directly from Government under Ryotwari tenure. The 
need of some practical illustration of improved methods of agriculture has 
already impressed itself on Government, and where the responsibility of superin- 
tending the education of minors who own landed properties is thrown upon the 
State, it would seem to be incumbent to provide that their education should 
include aTpractical acquaintance with modern methods of farming and estate 
management. The Board of Revenue in its capacity of Court of Wards must 
bo acquainted with many painful examples of youthful proprietors, negleQting 
their own interests and ignoring * their duties to their sub-tenants, simply 
because the system of education pursued in their cases has been radically vicious, 
and unsuited to help them in maintaining their position and influence as landed 

proprietors. • 

* - ' - “ — — — ^ — 

( 1.) ** A priest wbo keowg the law need not complain to the king ofany grievons injary, ainoe even by bit own 

pofOT*! he may chastise those wh<y injore him. His own power, which depends on himself alone, is mightier than 
the royal power, which depends oi Other men’* * * Spoech is the weapon of a Brahman, with that he may destroy 
his oppressors. * By Brahmans the aU-devouring lire was created, the sea with waters not drinkable, and the moon 
f with its wane and increase. " * * (vlthongh Brahmans employ themselres in mean occupations, they must inTariably 
be honored, for they are something transoendantly divine.'*— Hanghton's Menu Cap. IX. and XI. 
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‘ If nativo youths of the zemindar class could be assembled in some collegiate 
instittttiou and educated, not only in general knowledge, but in the management 
of lands, and improved methods of agriculture, it would be to the manifest 
advantage of the youths themselves, and of the considerable section of the popu- 
lation holding their farms under them, and the example thus set, would probably 
be followed by the more wealthy and influential of the ryot, or cultivating, class. 
Fanning in India, like most of the industrial employments, has made no practical ’ 
advance under British rule. It is true that more waste lands have been brought 
under the plough, and that population and production have increasAl in prdj.vD^- 
tion, but it seems very questionable whether an acre of land in the present day 
yields larger returns than were reaped many centuries ago. It is in the direction 
of increased yield, area for area, that so much might be done to better the pros- 
perity of the people. Over very large tracts of country the proper conservation 
and use of manures is unknown. In districts of the f^roatest natural fertility 
th^ people are perhaps the worst farmers. Wliere the silt-laden waters of mighty 
rivers deposit their fertilizing contents over the rice fields, the use of indigenous 
manures is neglected. The way in which the Hindu people misuse their cattle is 
particularly noticeable. Ill-feeding, neglect, and inattention ‘to selection for 
breeding purposes is everywhere the rule, nor can wo bo surprised, that ‘under 
such conditions th*e milk-yielding and food-producing qualities of tho animals 
should degenerate. 

• The actual condition of the cultivating classes is a subject of serious anxiety 
in a country where so many millions are dependent dh tho products of tho soil*. 

A single bad season is often sufficient to bring the population of extensive tracts 
to the verge of starvation, and to necessitate wholesale remissions of the land 
assessment, and national losses in many indirect ways. All this is extremely 
unsatisfactory, and points to the importance of directing administrative energy 
persistently towards agricultural improvements. 

As an observerisf passing phenomena, I have often marvelled at the fact 
that while the canidates for the higher administrative offices in the Civil ‘ 
Service of India are -oquired to possess a familiar acquaintance with Greek plays 
and the differential calculus, a knowledge of farming, on scientific principles, 
which would be more practically useful to those serving in the Revenue branch 
of the service, is omitted from the list of accomplishments that the young candi-, 
dates are required to show proficiency in. Those who take tho highest places 
in competitive examinations may possibly be quite ignorant of tho simplest rudi- 
ments of agriculture, and in regard to the subordinate ranks of the Revenue 
Department in India, there is the same deficiency of practical knowledge 
respecting farming and estate management. Candidates are requited to bo 
familiar with precis-writing, accounts, Revenue Regulations, &c., but, they msty 
b^a/d probably are, quite ignorant of all subjects connected with practical 
agriculture, such as a knowledge of soils, crops, and tho best mode o'f culture. 
No doubt many revenue officials learn in process of time a good deal m regard 
totbpse subjects, but they learn in a bad ^hool, f.e.. firora the native cultivators, 
who themselves require to bo instructed in a better system of farming. 

a public health official my duties lead me to obsev^m some of the effects 
of bad ferming. I have ofteq to notice water-logged land8,'whore no water should 
’ bo, and a lamentable waste of that groat fertiUscr, in almost eve^^ district where , 
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irrigation is depended upon, and very frequently large numbers of the population 
prostrated by fevers, which but too often arise from excessive soil moisture and 
obstructed drainage. I have also to observe other forms of ill-health resulting 
from the’accifmulation of filth around the habitations of the people, which accumu- 
lation self-interest would have prevented, had the people been taught practically 
the value of animal refuse in the improvement of the soil. Having the strongest 
conviction that an improved agriculture is of the highest importance in regard to 
the health and prosperity of the people, 1 do not hesitate to express my •sentiments 
in this place* though the subject may not appear to be immediately connected 
with the census tabulation. 

And if special measures are needed to instruct the vast population of India 
Industrial Bchoois conuccted with the soil in better methods of farming, so 
also are technical schools required for instruction in the vari- 
ous mechanical industries in which India lags behind the rest of the worl9. 
Government, railway, and private work shops have already had an influence'for 
good; but their spheres of usefulness are limited mostly to the Presidency Towns, 
and the artisans of, tlip provinces have no chance of learning anything new in 
their special trades. They do a^ their fathers did before them, and as their des- 
cendafits will do in the future, unless the means of improvement in their several 
industries arc brought within their reach. The present system of general educa- 
tion, which is wholly literary, practically takes the people away from their original 
caste occupations, and its chief result hitherto has been to provide an oxcessfs^e 
number of clamorous candidates for the civil service, and as it is impossible for 
the Government to find offices for all who qualify for official life, it follows that 
many must fail in tlio struggle for place, and that those who are too proud 
to fall back upon agricultural or industrial employments, remain to swell the 
ranks of the idle, the discontented, and unproductive. 

The evil will probably cure itself in process of time ; bi^t, if efforts were made 
to provide instruction in agriculture and industrial trad®, many young men 
might engage in profitable and independent occupations, wh/Dsc present ambition 
is to lean upon the Government for support, and who failiSg in this, become 
life-long burdens to those of their relations who are more fortunate in securing 
official employ. 0) 

In no part of this report has any thing been said regarding the relation 
Population and He- between rcvcnue and population. From an abstract of the 
revenue return for 1871-72, it would seem that the average 
amount of revenue per head of the whole population of the Madras Presidency 
was Rupees 2-^-5, the sum varying from Annas 15-2 in Vizagapatam, to Rupees 
8-15-1 in the Town of Madras, where the chief portion of the sea customs on 
tbo imports into the Presidency are received. The average sura of Rupees 2-4-5 
is made up of the following items : — 


(1) It has always appoarod to mn one of tho moat hopeful charaotcristirs of the Indian pooplo that they practically 
recognize tho duty of supporting their own poor in a dogroo, which would put any of the nationij of Christendom to 
shame. TJie feeling is, no doubt, carried sometimes to excess, and tends probably to produce idlcnees and imf^rovid- 
tnee ; but, at the wuue time wo cannot but feel that a people, who need no law to teach them the dutyk of providiiig 
for tho daily sustenance and wants of their poor, have solid claims to our respect and admiration. The 8yBt<9n of 
private '’hjirity breaks down, as aV- other systems would do, in tho face of those tremendous calamities of fi^ino and 
pWilence that now and tluui swing) over tho land ; but under noimal conditions of existence, n<^ man, woman, or child if 
allowed to perish for want of food, and there are few countnes perhaps that cab compare with Dulia, in th)B W‘ay in wbiol^ 
who have moanS; share them with those of their kith and kin. 
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Salt 


0 

6 8 

Stamps 



0 

2 1 



Total ... 2 

4 


With regard to the salt-tax it must be explained that the pressure on the popu- 
lation is not so great as would appear, because much of the salt contributing to 
tile revenue of the Madras Presidency is taken away into Mysore, Hyderabad, 
and the Central Provinces to supply the populations of those countries. It has 
beeii estimated that more than ten millions of people outside the Madras Presi- 
dency are supplied with Madras salt, so that the salt-tax, instead of falling with 
an incidence of annas 6 and pice 8 per head, is probably •not more than annas 5. 

The following abstract shows, in detail, the revenue of .each district for 

1871-7!^— 



Stat^ent showing the Collections of Eevenue corttpated xciih the Topxdaiion in 1871. 
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Land Eevenae. 


The incidence of the land tax on the people is not to be raoasured by the 
figures here shown, for the districts which contribute the 
^smallest revenue to the State, are the ones in which tiie 
actual cultivators are the most heavily taxed. In Ganjam and Vizagapatara, the 
land revenue realized by Government is only 10 annas 1 pice, and 9 annas 10 pice* 
per head, respectively, but in these districts the Zemindary system prevails to a 
very great extent, and the landlords pay to Government only from one half to" 
one-fourth, or one-fifth of the rents they receive from the actual cultivators. The 
land revenues of the Godavery and Kistna districts are the highest, /,r,. Rupees 
2-10-10 and 2-10-5 per head, and although there is a good deal of land in these 
districts settled on Zemindary tenure, the great irrigation works in connection 
with these districts enable the Government to make a demand for water suppllt^d 
to the settled estates, and thus the land revenue reaches the high ratios we have 
seen. The land revenue per head of population in these districts is actually 
higher than in the fertile and well-watered district of Tanjore. 

In regard to the revenue derived from an excise on. spirits and drugs, there 
Kxoige on Bpirit« and Variations in different districts^ which seem to call for 

a few observations. In the Ganjam district, the rpvenuo 
derived from this source averages only 9 pice per head of population. In 
Madura only 1 anna ; in Nelloro 1 anna 1 pice ; in Vizagapatam 1 anna 5 pice ; in 
Malabar 1 anna 7 pice; in Godavery 1 anna 8 pice; in Kistna 1 anno 10 pico; 
in Trichnopoly 1 anna 1 pice. In some districts, however, as in Bellary, Kurnool, 
and Tanjore, the average revenue per head is 6 annas 7 pice, 5 annas 6 pice, and 
4 annas respectively, while in the town of Madras it amounts to no less than 
Rupees 2-1 1-IO per head. In the latter case however it is not all clear profit, as 
the cost price of the arrack imported from Colombo has to bo deducted, but 
even with this deduction, the excise revenue per head is very high, in proportion 
to the other districts? 

It is not easy ip understand why there should be such wide differences in the 
apparent consumption of liquor in the different districts, and the fact that certain 
districts are contributing very slightly to imperial revenue by the liquor tax, 
seems to call for en(iuiry. In Ganjam it is notorious that the aboriginal people 
are heavy drinkers, and that they distil a spirit from the flowers of a tree, 
(Molnm) which pays no duty, and in Malabar thw consumption of toddy by the 
lower grades of the people is enormous, and these districts contribute but insigni- 
ficant sums to the excise revenue. Again in regard to the districts north of the 
Kistna, it is well known that the population of the sea board is an opium-eating 
people, and ihat the drug pays no duty or excise, being largely smuggled through 
Central India and the Hyderabad country. The people of the northern districts 
do not appear to drink so heavily as those of the south." 

^ he aboriginal races of Southern India have a natural taste for intoxicating 
drugs and strong liquors. The taste is not of recent development, as some 
ill-informed native writers are in the habit of asserting. They manufiictured 
and used intoxicants thousands of years ago, and long before the Aryan people 
settled in Northern India. Their habitual use of intoxicants is nothing new, 
but we notice the habit the more, perhaps, since the ]/eriod when wages have 
risen from 50 to 100 per ^cent. above what they were twenty years ago, and 
because every common coolie is now able to earn more than enough to , supply 
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him with food, and has but few other temptations on which to expend his sur- 
plus wealth. 

. In the districts where laborers are paid in grain, they do ^t perhaps use so 
much li(iuor as in the coast districts where money payments are common; but 
.there can bo no question tliat with the increase of wages and wealth, there is, 
and must be, an increasing con surnption of liquor in the country. And the taste 
'for strong drink is not confined to the lower orders of the aboriginal people, but 
is spreading among the classes who have been influenced by Brahmarfical civili- 
zation. Tho'se who can afford to spend their money freely, appear to prefer 
European liquors, and as an instance in point, I may mention that visiting the 
small inland town of Guntoor about two years since, I found no fewer than five 
retail shops in which brandy, gin, and many varieties of wine might be bought 
'I'he European residents of the station did not amount to a dozen altogether, and 
tlio inference was plain, that the five shops in question depended almost entirely 
upon the Native community for their custom. In every native town I have 
visited, no matter how remote from the Presidency, European liquors seem to 
have penetrated. ♦ • 

Tto methods of collecting the excise on liquors and drugs are not uniform, 
and are at present undergoing modification. The facts here noted in regard to 
the variations of revenue in different districts are of sufficient importance to 
suggest the question, why the liquor-consuming portions of the population should 
vary so greatly. It will probably be found that the system of farming out the 
privileges of manufiicture and sale of arrack, which has until recently obtained 
in all the districts, is attended with great loss to the revenue of the country. 
This revenue, even as at present imperfectly collected, has increased in ten years 
from £332,996 in 1861-62 to £570,892 in 1871-72, but it is evident that, if 
certain districts paid their fair proportion in reference to population, that the 
revenue from this source, at tho present rates of excise, Should come nearer to 
1^ millions of pounds sterling tlian to the amount reached iv 1871-72. 

• It is difficult to understand how it is that the people of Tanjore should 
consume liquor in such quantities as to pay an excise of 4 annas per head 
of the population, while the people of tho neighbouring districts of Trichinopoly, 
^Madura, and Tinnevclly should pay only anna 1 pies 11, anna 1 pies 10, and 
^nna 1 pics 7 per head, respectively, unless we infer that the excise revenue of 
the latter named districts is not collected in proportion to the drinking habits of 
tho people. The discrepancies cannot bo accounted for on the supposition that 
th(5 people of mie district are more habituated than those of another to the use of 
stimulants, fof, practically, the whole population of the southern districts are 
an aboriginal people, accustomed to drink intoxicating beverages, nor is there 
that vast difference in Uie ability of the people to spend money on lu3(jirieS. 
The laboring classes of^Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tinnevelly are as welB-to-4o 
as those of Tanjore; and, as the figures stand, it is simply impossible to explain 
them on any other supposition than that the State is not getting its fair share of 
the profits arising from tho sale of drinks. • 

Under a proper system of excise, and arrangements for the suppression of 
ilheit distillation, the rovenuefrom tho sale of liquor may be expected to develope 
rapidly. The revenue* is at present derived mainlyefrom three sources — from 
, , licenses for the sale of palm juice in its fresh or slightly fermented state, and 
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from the privilege of distilling and selling spirits in certain areas, or from an 
excise duty on ei^ry gallon of spirits issuing from a contractor’s distillery. The 
fresh toddy or palm juice is a wholesome and refreshing beverage, but after 
fermentation it becomes highly intoxicating, and in this state is no doubt very 
largely used to the detriment of the excise on spirits. In a few places an inferiorn 
kind of beer is now manufactured and largely sold to the natives, subject to an 
excise of one anna per gallon. It has the two-fold merit, in native estimation, of 
, being cheap and heady. 

While the use of fresh toddy might everywhere be encouraged, there 
seems no reason whatever for stimulating the sales of spirits, of country or 
European make, and both of these articles would probably bear a much heavier 
excise duty than is now laid upon them. In regard to this question of intoxicants, 
it would be well to bear in mind that the native administrations preceding 
British rule, derived large revenues from betel and tobacco, neither of which 
articles now contribute anything to the State coffers, and that in taxing heavily 
the use of spirits, we are not placing burdens on an essential element of existence, 
but on one of the luxuries of native life. » » 

The increase of drunkenness amongst the laboring classes,* which the native 
press has frequently commented upon, is, in my mind, the 

Increase o! drunkenness, 

result of wages having risen rapidly, and in a proportion 
beyond the cost of living. WTicn a cooly has provided food for himself and family, 
hn has nothing to spend his surplus wages on, but drink. He cares nothing for 
the adornment of his house or his person, nor does hh spend money in educating 
and clotliing his family. If 75 per cent, of his wages suffice for ordinary food 
requirements, the remaining 25 per cent, will ordinarily bo spent in intoxicants. 

. In the northern coast districts I have personally witnessed the cultivators 
and laboring people spending their savings in opium, while in the south 
the spare cash assuredly finds its way to the toddy or arrack shop. The 
extraordinary rise in wages in England recently has been attended with precisely 
similar results. working men labor for fewer hours, and spend more money • 
at the public houi^es than they did before. 

The salt revenue is collected chiefly in the districts bordering the Eastern 
and Western Coasts, for the reason that the manufacture of 

Salt 

’■ salt can only be conducted with profit on the soa-coast. A 

little earth-salt is still made in a few inland districts where the railway has not 
brought sea-salt in competition with the local raanufiicture, but the industry 
is dying out. The Chingleput and Ganjam districts yield the largest revenues 
from salt. The total revenue under this head has increased since 1861-02 from 
£860,053 to £1,307,840, but this increase has been due more to an augmentation 
of the duty than to increased consumption, and in 1872-73 there Wjis a falling 
off in the salt revenue. The sales of salt, allowing for the consumption in other 
districts, ar6 not so large as to warrant the assumption that every individual of 
the population gets the quantity of salt that is essential for the maintenance of 
vigorous health. 

In rggard to “ Stamps” the people of Ganjam and Vizagapatara seem to 
spend very little money. The largest sums per head of 
stwnpj. ^ population are realized in the Madras, JIalubar, South Canard, 

Tanjore, Tinnevolly, and Godavery districts. The total revenue under this item 
for 1871-72 was £399,357. 
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The following abstract shows the proportions of revenue under the several 
heads compared with population, for each Census year from 1856 to 1871 

‘ SlateiKcnt tluming the Revenue and the Population with the Average Revenue per head for each 

(piiwjiiennial yrar from 1856 to 1871. 



1856-57. 

Population 

22,857,855 

Itumb. 

t 

« 

* Amount. 

Avorago 

head. 


ns. 

Kfl. A. P. 

Lantl Rovonuo . 
Exoiao on spinlH 

37,509,713 

1 10 3 

and dr 11^3 

2,312,853 

0 17 

AsHOHflod taxoM.. 

1 ,0.82.974 

0 0 9 

(luHbnna 

1,501,965 

0 1 1 

Salt 

5, 10 1,795 

0 3 9 

Stamps 

775.829 

0 0 7 

Extra Revenue.. 

209,805 

0 0 2 

Total ... 

18,800,934 

t 

2 2 2 


1861-62. 

24,6r>6,509 


Amount. 


KS. 

41,125,879 

3,329,961 
2,859,751 
2, 36.6, 380 
8,600,5.32 
3,01 1,598 
75,295 


61,372,399 


AveraK« 

per head. - 


ps. A. 1’. 
1 10 8 


0 


2 2 
0 1 10 
0 1 6 
0 5 7 
0 1 11 
0 0 1 


2 7 9 


1866-6V. 

1871-72. 

26,539,052 

31,281,177 

Amount. 

Avt 

per 

rago 

head. 

• 

Amount. 

Average 
per head. 

ns. 

KB. 

A. 

p. 

HB. 

KB. 

A. 

p. 

12,397,052 

1 

9 

7 

353, 411 

1 

6 

8 

5,067,111 

0 

3 

1 

5,708,921 

0 

2 

11 

807.350 

0 

0 

5 

989,218 

0 

0 


2,519,021 

0 

1 

6 

3,132,283 

0 

1 

7 

10,93.8,017 

0 

G 

7 

13,078,107 

0 

6 

8 

8,537,231 

0 

2 

2 

3,993,576 

0 

2 

1 

65,266,085 

2 

7 

4 

71,255,819 

2 

4 

6 


The grouping of the population in towns and villages, and the average size 
• of the latter liAve now to bo briefly noticed. From Table VII. 

Town popniHiions. Appendix it will bo soon that, omitting the villages of 

the Joyporo country, and uninhabited village areas in other districts, there are 
45,098 townships or villages with populations as follow 


t 


Number of Villages 

Less than 200 inhabitants 

• • • 

U.509 

From 200 to .500 


K^,408 

„ 500 to 1 ,000 

... 

9,508 

„ 1,000 to 2,000 


4,990 

„ 2,000 to 3,000 * 


1,310 

„* 3,000 to 5,000 

... 

^ 862 

„ 5,000 to 10,000 


403 

„ 10,000 to 1.5,000 


... ( 52 

„ 15,000 to 20,000 

... 

U 

„ 20,000 to 50,000 


27 

Above 50,000 

• • • 

6 


This abstract is sulficicnt to show that the people are mainly collected in 
small villages. More than' four-fifths of the villages have less than 1,000 inhab- 
itants. The number of villages with populations from 3,000 to 10,000 is much 
swelled by the inclusion of those peculiar divisions of the Malabar country 
called avrshoim, which properly speaking are not villages at all. , There are 99 
towns with more than ten thousand of inhabitants. 

' • A Tal).le (No. VIII.^ in the Appendix gives the names of every village or 
town with a population beyond 5,000. ^ 

At th‘o time of the census there were 45 towns to which the Municipal Act 
had been applied ; and since the date of the census, three other 
Muniaiitthtics. towns havo been included amongst the Municipalities. The 

population of these 45 towns was 1,540,299, of whom 759,832 were njales, and 
780,4<)7 were females. As the census of municipal towns was conducted under 
the direction of Muniaipal Officers, it will bo interesting to nofe how the* work 
was done, in comparison with the census of the rural' tracts. If wo take the pro- 
portiotis of the sexes as an indication of the correctness of the enumeration, we 
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shall find that the Municipalities stand far ahej,d of the districts. In 25 of these 

towns out of 45, the number of females was returned in excess of the males, 

» 

while in only 7 revenue districts out of 21 were the sexes thus retujncd.* Taking 
the aggregate figures of the municipal towns,'we find that the females were as 
102’7 females to every 100 males, while in the districts generally the proportion* 
was only 99' 9. 

The municipal returns show the tendency of certain classes of the people to 
congregate in towns. Thus out of the 1,857,857 Mahomodans, 217,270, or 11 ’0 
per cent., are inhabitants of municipal towns, while the districts generally hav^* 
only 5’9 per cent., and of the East Indians 20,778 out of a total of 20,374, or 78 
per cent., are congregated in towns. 

The gross municipal income of the 45 towns in 1871 was £149,740. The 
. rate of municipal taxation per head varied from 6 annas 

Municipal income. mi- • n 

,* and 9 pice in Calicut, to Kupoo 1-7-3 in luticorin, the 

average of the whole being Annas 15-7, or a little less than two shillings per 
head. (Tic/e Appendix, Table IX.) \ ^ 

The expenses in connexion with tho census now remain 
Expense* of the Census, to be briefly lioticcd. 

These are briefly as follows ; — 

Tho charges incuiTcd for taking the census in tho several districts 
■ . amounted to Rupees 27,177-9-3 as reported by Collectors, tho 

Distnet Census. particulars of which are noted in the subjoined abstract. Tliis 
differs from the total sum of the charges obtained from the accounts of tho 
Accountant-General. Nearly tlio entire sum of Rupees 7,637-5-G entered as “ other 
charges” in tho statement, is half of the expenses incurred on account of tho 
census of tho Municipal towns in tho provinces, and borne by Government. 


Statement shou' in g the ParticiiJare of Charges incurred in ike Districts on account of the i^ensus of Idill , 


DistrietB. 


1. Gtinjam 

2. Vizagapatam 

3. Godavery 

4. Kistna 

6. Nelloro 

6. Cuddapah 

7. Bellary 

8. Kumool 

0. Chingleput 

10. North Arcot 

11. South Aroot 

12. Taryore 

15. '^riohinopoly 
14. Madura 

16. Tinnevelly 

16. Coimbatore 

17. Nilgiria 

18. Bfdem... 

10. South Canara 

20. Malabar^ 

21. Madraa 

* Tot*l. 


AS FURNISHED BV COLLECTORS. 


Cast of |)aint- 
ing tlio 
NnnibtTH of 
UouBca. 


160 

167 

312 

210 

254 

469 

116 

465 

99 

86 


196 

498 


813 


Amoum I'AH) TO Encmeuatohs. 

Total. 


Non-oflQcials. 


Government 

Servants. 


Other 

Charges. 


Total. 


A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

Bg. 

A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

r. 

rh. a. 

p. 

ER. 

A, P 

13 

1 

1,069 

14 

5 

6 

0 

0 

1,074 14 

6 

165 16 

1 

I,6ii0 10 

9 

10 

513 

7 

1 

330 

1 

10 

813 8 11 

441 4 

5 

1,1.38 

7 

8 

8 

274 

14 

1 

8 

u 

0 

283 12 

1 

210 12 

11 

692 

1 

1 

8 

277 

16 

7 

20 

It 

0 

298 13 

7 

258 10 

0 

809 

9 

10 

8 




200 

12 

0 

2<X) 12 

0 

225 4 

6 

G45 11 

9 

1 

319 

8 

0 

204 

4 

0 

563 12 

0 

398 1 

9 

1,206 

6 1 

12 

10 

895 

10 

5 

135 

0 

0 

1,030 10 

5 

176 9 


l,fi77 

0 1 

7 

7 

185 

9 

0 

138 

6 

0 

273 14 

0 

489 13 

3| 

880 

2 J 

5 

4 

607 

4 

7 

118 

0 

0 

625 4 

7 

69 14 

** 

1,150 

8 

5 

0 

62 

0 

0 

218 

8 

0 

280 8 

0 

1 322 3 

d 

702 

0 

5 

2 

265 

1 

0 

156 

11 

9 

420 12 

9 

27f 3 

1 

779 

5 * 

10 

11 i 

373 

1 

6 

236 

7 

6 

609 8 12 

370 9 

3 

1,217 13 

12 

10 

47 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

69 0 

0 

158 15 

6 

' ()99 

12 

7 

3 

123 

15 

0 




123 15 

o| 

1026 10 

0 

; 1,347 

0 

8 

5 

891 

0 

0 

678 

12 

0 

1,469 12 

Oi 

173 13 

2 

2,141 

12 

14 

10 

298 

10 

3 

78 

7 

0 

377 1 

8 

820 2 

2 

1,748 

2 

3 

6 

1,098 

8 

0 

480 

7 

8 

1,673 15 

8 

70 14 

6 

1,053 

1 

11 

5 

852 

8 

0 

416 

1 

6 

1,268 9 

5 

605 6 

9 

2,200 11 

15 

4 

1,763 

4 

0 

660 

4 

6 

^2,322 8 

6 

812 10 

2 

3,163 

2 

2 

1 

625 

12 

8 

60 

11 

0 

686 1 

8 

644 7 

2 

1,444 

0 1 

10 

6 

10,309 15 

• 

7 

3,977 

0 

8 

14,287 9 3 

7,637 ^ 

6 

1*27,177 

9 


Total 

ChargeR as 
taken from 
the Books 
of the Ac. 
counUint- 
Goucral. 


HR. 

1,574 

1,465 

674 

702 

366 

918 

637 

729 

891 

418 

621 

963 

387 

1,409 

1,740 

1,712 

1,648 

^306 

3,'187 

971 


A. r. 

3 7 
7 0 
15 1 
2 7 
13 0 

2 lOi 
15 1 

1 3 

3 igl 
7 • r>; 

12 0 
13 7 
13 9 
6 3 

2 lo' 

2 4 

3 8 
9 10 

4 6 
13 8 


*2,3,390 10 « 


• Theae anms will be found Iprs than the amounts entered for each diatriot in the table printed at page 30 of thiR 
1‘eport. The total charges incurred on account of the Census of Municipal Towns are shown in that table, \fhilo only 
half tho ohikrgea or the amounU homo by Govemmeid; arc onterod in thi.^^ return, 

9 *^ 
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Tlio cost of the estaV)lishment entertained at the Central Ofiice for tabula- 
L;(itat)Hahmont for January 1872 to November 1873, or for 23 months, 


tabulation. 


came to Rupees 1,21,189-15-6, inclusive of 8,000 rupees 
drawn by Mr. Cover at 1,000 rupees a month from February 1872. This sum 
’ does not include any portion of my own salary as Sanitary Commissioner, and 
•I have not drawn any special remuneration for the charge of the Census Office. 


Mr. Gofer’s salary 
Estalilishinont 
House-ri^nt 
Furniture . . 
Contingencies 


KS. 

8,000 

1,01,447 

4,027 

4,025 


A. P. 
0 0 
1 10 
6 10 
9 10 


Total , 


3,689 13 0 

1,21*189 15 6 


The Board of Revenue originally estimated that the cost of the tabulation 
would be abotjt Rupees ^7,950, allowing the work to occupy only eight months, 
but a littlo experierfee t)f the difficulties of the labor led to tho conclusion that it 
would be utterly fmpracticable to got it done in eight months. As a matter of 
fact the actual tabulation occupied 15 months, and the work was only sufficiently 
advanced to enable mo to commence the compilation of the report in the month 
of July 1873. 

A great portion of the printing work in connexion with the census was 
given to private presses. The forms of tho enumerators’ sche*- 
Printing charges. dules, wliicli alono had to be printed in an enormous number, 
cost Rupees 15,414, and tho charges for packing and despatching the same 
to Collectors amounted to Rupees 5,390, The cost for printing the tabulation 
registers required for tho use of the Central Office was Rupees 7,645. In all 
Rupees 28,449 were spent in printing several forms at private presses. 

Thus the actual charges incurred ampunted in the aggre-* 
gate to Rupees 1,73,030, as shown below ; — 


Total charges. 


Districts (for conaus-ta'king) 
p]stnl)lishmoTit (at the Central Office) 
Printing work 


HR. A. p, 
, . 23,390 10 6 

.. 1 , 21,189 15 6 

. . 28,449 6 1 

Total.. 1.73,030 0 1 


Adding ^0 the above Rupees 1,465, which still remain to bo incurred on 
account of tlio establishment for correcting the proofs of the village lists now 
being printed, the total actual charges will be Rupees 1,74,495, 

Tho Board of Revehiuo considered that the total expenditure would rot fall 

E.iimated And aoumi ot two lakhs of rupucs (£20,000), and practically \,he 

cost oomiiared estimate was very nearly correct ; for, the expenditure from 

Imperial funds up to date has been Rupees 1,74,495 as shown above, and there 
still reinains the cost of printing this report, and other work done at^ the 
Government Press, If tho prime cost of the printing work, as well as tRat of the 
paper supplied for the‘ purpose (which cannot be now accurately aspertained), 
be added, the actual cost of tho census will amount to a s^im exceeding the 
‘ Board’s estimate. Tlie printing of the village returns of area, revenue, , and 
population has been undertaken by the Board of Revenue as a separate work, 
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EeooTerieB.* 


only indirectly connected with the census, and the cbst of this work, which will 
probably amount to Rupees 20,000, is not included. If, however, we include a 
moiety of the cost of the Madras Town Census paid by Government to t*lio 
Municipality, but not included in the original estimate (1 1,020 rupees), the actual 
expenditure on the census will be raised to Rupees 1,85,524. 

Against the sums disbursed by the Accountant-General mijst be placed a 
credit of Rupees 3,887-2-10 received for furniture, waste 
paper, &c., sold by public auction on the breaking up of the 
establishment, thus reducing the not cash expenditure (including the paymcht 
to the Madras Municipality) to Rupees 1,82,137 or JC18,213. 

Considering the variety and intricacy of the details tabulated, the •cost of 
^ , the census is by no moans heavy, and the Government of 

Cost nofc heavy in ^ ’ 

oftmpariaoa with censoa India Can Well afFord tliG ppovision for a periodical stock- 

of other countries. ^ • n 

f taking of the people, even if the work in future has to be done 

at an enhanced cost. The last English Census, referring to 22,^ millions of per- 
sons, cost £78,222, and the Ceylon Census of 1871, eratiraping a* population of 
only 21 millions, was conducted at a cost of £9,908, and in the latter case, 
nothing more than a direct and simple tabulation of the people was attempted. 
The cost of the Bengal Census, in reference to population, appears to*have been 
cheaper than our own (£21,000 for (56 millions of population); but looking to 
the variety and character of the tabulation wfirk in Madras, compared with the 
details given in the Bengal Report, I believe that the Madras results will not 
compare unfavorably, in an economical point of view, with those of Bengal. 

W. R. CORNISH, F.R.o.s., Surgeon-Major, 
Sanitary Comviimoaer for Madrar^ 

Madras, and Suj^rrintendail of Census Ofiec, 

let December J873, ’ 
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1871 . 

• 

PREPARED AGREEABLY TO THE FORMS PRESCRIBED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
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A— Abstract. 

No, I, — Gen&ral Statement of Area and Population. 


Districts. 


o 

H 


.a 


o 

§3 

.o 


m 

0 

1 


§ 

I 

& 

3 

o 

H 


Avbbaobs calculated prom* preceding 
Columns. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

• 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


120 

21^ 


Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery 
Kistna 
Nellore 
Cuddapah . . 
Bellary 
Kurnool 
Chingleput . . 
North Arcot . . 
South Arcot . . 
Tanjore 
Trichinopoly. 
Madura 
Tinnevelly . 
Ooimhatore . 
Nilgiris 
Salem * . 
South Oanara.. 
jftalabar 
Madras 


8,313 
18,344 
^ 6,224 
8,036 
8,462 
8,367 
11,007 
7,358 
2,753 
7,^39 
. 4,873 
3,654 
3,515 
) 9,502 
5,176 
7,432 
749 
7,483 
3,902 
6,002 
27 


Total . . 

Pudttcottah 

Territory. 

Grand Total » 


4,562| 
♦8,581 
2 , 202 | 
2,140| 
2,174 
1,337 
2,568| 
787 
2,362 
5,292 
3,1981 
3,935 
1,644 
5,459 
1,824 
1,575 
17! 
4,021 
1,288' 
432 
23 


138,318 


1,380 


189,698 


56,421 


1,279 


56,700 


341,404 

489,4f9 

389,712 

282,358 

263,820 

339,063 

351,943 

205,884 

141,434 

329,844 

228,761 

369,984 

210,690 

443,513 

403,803 

361,109 

13,922 

391,519- 

184,569 

435,462 

51,741 


1,520,088 

2,159,199 

1,592,9'39 

1,452,374 

1,376,811 

1,351,194 

1,668,006 

959,640 

938,184 

2,015,278 

1,755,817 

1,973,731 

1,200,408 

2,266,615 

1,693,959 

1,763,274 

49,501 

1,966,995 

918,362 

2,201,250 

397,562 


a 


£ 


si 


tc 3 


e 

o 

H 


o » 

a 


00 . 
P3 O. 

n 

0.1 


to 

% 


6,229,954 


31,281,177 


' 77,638 


6,307,592 


316,695 


31,597,872 


7 1 

B 1 

0 ! 

10 1 


182 '3 ^ ( 

)-54 

• 

33S2 

41 1 

1-45 

117-7 

)-46 

251-6 

26-7 

l-4ll 

255-9 

J-35 

723-4 

62-6 

4-08 

180-7 

3-26 

678-7 

35-1 

6-14 

162-7 

0-28 

633-3 

31-1 

6-21 

161-5 

0-15 

1010-6 

40-5 

.5-98 

151-5 

0-23 

649-5 

32-0 

4-73 

130-4 

0-10 

1219-4 

28-0 

4-66 

340-7 

0-85 

397-2 

51-4 

6-63 

282-3 

0-74 

380-^ 

46-2 

6-11 

360-3 

0-65 

549-0 

46-9 

7-67 

640-1 

1-07 

501-6 

101-3 

5-33 

341-5 

0-46 

730-1 

59-9 

5-69 

238-5 

0-57 

415-2 

j 46-7 

5-11 

327-3 

0-35 

928-7 

78-0 

4il9 

237-3 

0-21 

1119-5 

48-6 

4-881 

66-0 

0-02 

2911-8 

18-6 

3-55 

262-9 

0-63 

; 489-2 

52-3 

5-02 

235-4 

0-32 

1 713-0 

47-3 

\-97 

37^-7 

O-Oi 

! 5234-4? 

72*6 

5-19 

14,724-1 

0-8.' 

5 17,284-8 

• 1,916-3 

7-68 

226-2 

0-4' 

0 564-4 

45-0 

5-02 

229-5 

0-9 

2 247-6 

56-2 

1 4-07 

-T- 

226-J 

0-4 

1 657-3 

45-2 

1 i6or 


entered in this return ii taken from the one prepared by the Superintendent of Kevonue Survey, 


Nom.— T he area 
and printed in the Board’. Prooeeding., dated 19th March 1872. 
• Inoludee 1872 hill yillagee of Jeypore. 
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APPBNEIX, 


B.— Details of 


No. 1 . — General Statement 


No. 

< 

1 

, 

• PistrK t. 

c 

Total Population. 




« 


HOUSE 

Of the Better Sort. 

Of the Inferior Sort. 

Unknown. 

Number of Houses. 

Number of their Inhabitants. 

0 

K 

*o 

1 

Number of Inhabitants. 

■ 

Number of Houses. 

1 

1 ^ 
i ” 

V 

1 


a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

1 

1 

(}anjam .. 

( 

lv520,088 

10,390 

45,014 

301,534 

1,337,054 

29,480 

132,519 

2 

Vizugapatain 

2,159,199 

41,270 

181*790 

386,205 

1,657,078 

61,944 

317,438 

3 

Godavery . . 

1,592,939 

21,784 

121,245 

365,982 

1,462,008 

1,946 

4,877 

A 

Kisina 

1,452,371 

45,731 

256,760 

233,456 

1,175,611 

3,171 

16,596 

6 

Nelloro 

1,376,811 

16,724 

84,774 

245,824 

1,279,618 

1,272 

10,269 

: G 

Cuddapali . . 

1,351,194 

50,193 

246,333 

287,110 

1,094,631 

1,760 

8,233 

' 7 

Bellary 

1,668,006 

245,012 

1,201,863 

105,217 

444,346 

1,714 

15,944 

8 

Kurnool . , 

959,640 

96,905 

507,072 

107,398 

443,323 

1,581 

8,395 

9 

Cliingleput 

938,184 

39,278 

255,959 

101,661 

• 676,799 

496 

5,051 

1 10 

North Areot 

‘2,015,278 

45,576 

285,267 

282,850 

1,715,004 

1,418 

10,410 

i ll 

0 

South Arcot 

1,755,817 

21,863 

104,704 

206,551 

1, 597,084 

347 

3,345 

12 

Tanjore 

1,973,731 

90,688 

542,366 

278,394 

1,428,134 

902 

3,153 

1 13 

Tricliinopoly 

1,200,408 

15,934 

93,506 

194,616 

1,105,295 

140 

1,433 

' I'l 

Afadura 

2,266,615 

27,131 

159,834 

415,901 

2,105,101 

481 

1,482 

1 

Tinnovelly 

1,693,959 

25,268 

111,325 

377,908 

1,578,955 

627 

3,679 

16 

Coimbatore 

1,763,274 

48,089 

293,348 

312,254 

1,458,271 

766 

4,314 

! 17 

( 

1 

Nilgiris 

49,501 

1,914 

9,999 

11,864 

38,729 

144 

773 

' 18 

Rah*m 

1,966,995 

40,278 

239,395 

349,586 

1,715,948 

1,655 

11,464 

19 

South Canara 

918,362 

2,946 

12,070 

181,357 

902,681! 

266 

1,867 









% 

20 

Malabar . . 

2,2161,250 

0 

11,736 

52,416 

423,726 

2,128,789 


■ • ^ 

- 21 

1 

i 

Madras * . . 

397,552 

40,989 

344,326 

10,752 

46,481 


*' ' 

♦3,113 

! 

T<3tal . . 

31,281,177 

939,699 

5,199,366 

5,180,146 

25,391,540 

110,109 

I 

564,445 

^ . 


Puduoottah 









Territory. . 

316,695 

2,558 

12,027 

76,029 

304,811 

61 

«303 



1 









f 







i 

Grand Total . . 

31,697,872 

942,257 

5,211,393 

5,255,175 

25,695,851 

110,160 

664,748 

_j 




— ... ___j 






* Number of porsous in out-housos, 



APPENDIX. 


Population. 

of Area and Population. 
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APPENDIX, 


B — Details of 

No. 1. — General Statement 


Districts. 


Gi^iijam. . 
Vizngiipatam 
Godavery 
Kistna . . 
NoUoro. . 
Cuddapah 
Bellary , . 
Kurnool 

c 

Chingloput 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjore. . 
Trichi nopoly 
Madura. . 
TimiovoUy 
Coimbatore 
Nilgiris, . 
Salem . . 
South Canara 
Malabar 
Madras . . 

/ 

^itory 
l^uducotta "j. . 
tory . . 

Chraad Total 


DETAILS OP POPULATION.- 

-{Contxnui d.) • 


PERCENTAGE CALCU- 

EuKorEANS AND EuRASlANS. 


Otubhs. 


1 

Of Inhabitants of Houses of the Inferior 
Sort on Total Population, 

§ 

1 

§ 

1 

1* ■ 

3 

§ 

1- 

1 . 

1 

S 

00 

0) 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Of Inhabitants of Houses of the 
Sort on TtJtal Population, 

Of Inhabitants of Unknown Hou 
Total Population, 

« 

19 

( « 

20 

21 

2 

23 

24 

25 

2G 

27 

28 

205 

152’ 

357 

262 

246 

508 

2’9 

87*9 

8*7 

0*4 

610 

598 

1,208 

253 

303 

556 

84* 

76-7 

14*7 

0*1 

454 

382 

836 

192 

148 

340 

7-G 

91*7 

0*3 

0*3 

176 

132 

308 

18 

18 

36 

17-6 

80*9 

1*1 

0*2" 

180 

t 

158 

338 

72 

64 

136 

61 

92*9 

0*7 

0*2 

120 

107 

227 

174 

188 

362 

18-2 

81*0 

0*6 

0*2 

1,524 

667 

2,191 

65 

63 

128 

72-0 

26*6 

1*0 

0*3 

121 

76 

200 

42 

29 

71 

62-8 

461 

0*9 

0*1 

2, HO 

1,521 

3,661 

10 

8 

18 

272 

72*1 

0*6 

0*01 

559 

465 

1,024 

107 

181 

288 

14*1 

851 

0*5 

0*2 

257 

236 

493 

118 

97 

215 

8*8 

- 90*9 

0*2 

0*004 

476 

435 

911 

412 

418 

830 

27*4 

72-3 

0*2 

0*004 

744 

509 

1,253 

216 

175 

390 

7*8 

92*0 

0*1 

0*01 

186 

155 

341 

110 

106 

215 

70 

92*9 

007 

0*004 

183 

147 

330 

3 

3 

6 

6*5 

93*2 

0*2 

. . 

333 

262 

595 

46 

27 

73 

16*6 

82*7 

0*3 

0*4 

1,311 

794 

2,135 

32 

12 

44 

20*1 

78-2 

1*6 


362 

271 

633 

131 

147 

278 

121 

87*2 

0*6 

0*009 

J79 

141 

320 




1*3 

98*2 

0*2 

0*2 

9 

4,801 

3,191 

7,992 

711 

730 

1,441 

2-3 

94*1 

, , 

3*6 

8,080 

7,546 

15,626 

408 

1 

602 

910 

86*6 

11*6 

0*8 

0*9 

23,034' 



17,945 

40,979 

3,381 

3,464 

6,845 

16*6 

81-1 ; 

>8 

0-4 



32 

. . 


o . . 

3*8 

'"96*0 

0*1 

> 

0*01 

23,048 


41,011 

3,381 

c 

3,464 

6,845 

16*4 

81*3 

1*8 

0*4 


(1) . The populatioifin this rotum is arranged according to Caste, instead of Religion, the 

(2) . Tho houses entered in Column 8 (unknown) are those for which proper description 



APPENDIX, 


vii 

Population. — {Continued.) 

0 / Arta and Population. 


lATED ON PRECEDING COLfJMNfi. 


Of Hindus on Total Population- 

Of Mahomedans on Total Population. 

Or l-uropeans and xi>uraaians on xoiai 
Population, 

Of Others on Total Population. | 

— i 

Of Males on Total Population. 


IIlNDlTB. 

Mahomedans. ^ 

h’ROPEANS AND 

Eihahians. 

• 

Others. 


Of Females on Total Population. 

Of Hindu ifales on Total Hindu 
Population- 

Of Hindu Females on Total 
Hindu Population. 

1 

Of Mahomedan Males on Total 
Mahomedan Population. 

1 

Of Mahomedan Females on Total 
Mahomedan Population. 

i> 

Of ±.uropean ana iiurasian 

Males on Totid European and 
Eurasian Population. 

1 - . - 

Ui iLuropean ana r.urasian 
Femalea on Total European 
and Eurasian Population. ♦ 

1 

Of Other Males on Total Other 
Popiilation. 

i 

Of Other Females on Total other 
Population. 

20 

30 [ 

31 

32 

33 j 

34 

35 

36 

37 1 

38 1 

39, j 

40 j 

41 1 

42 


99*6 

•3 

•02 

•03 

51-8 

48^7 

51-3 

48-7 

*48-7 

* 

51-3 

57-4 

42-6 

51-6. 

48-4 


990 

00 

•05 

V 

•02 

51‘4 

48-6 

51-4 

48-6 

49-9 

50-1 

50-5 

49-5 

455 

54*6 


97*7 

2*2 

•05 

•02 

50-4 

49-6 

50-4 

49-6 

50-2 

49*8 

54-3 

45-7 

56-5 

43-5 


t 

94*5 

6-4 

•02 

•002 

50*8 

49^3 

50-8 

49-2 

50*6 

49-4 

• 

67-1 

42-9 

50-0 

500 

• 


952 

4-8 

•02 

•01 

5P4 

48-6 

51-3 

48-7 

520 

480 

63-3 

46-7 

62-9 

47*1 


92-3 

7-7 

•02 

•03 

513 

48-7 

61-2 

48'8 

52-5 

47-5 

52-9 

47-1 

48-1 

51-9 


922 

7-7 

•1 

•008 

51*6 

48-4 

51-5 

48-5 

621 

47’9 

69-6 

30*4 

50-8 

49-2 


88'7 

11-2 

•02 

•007 

51-2 

48-8 

5M 

48-9 

51-4 

48-6 

62-0 

38-0 

59-2 

40-8 


97-1 

2-5 

•4 

• 

•002 

50-7 

49-3 

50-7 

49-3 

50-9 

491 

68-5 

415 

56-6 

44.4 


95*6 

4«3 

■05 

•61 

50-6 

49-4 

50*6 

49-4 

50-8 

49-2 

64-6 

45-4 

37-2 

62-8 

% 

97*4 

2-5 

•02 

• 01 

50-5 

49-5 

50-5 

49-5 

49-7 

50-3 

62*1 

47-9 

64-9 

45-1 


94'7 

5*2 

•06 

•04 

48-4 

51*6 

48-5 

51-5 

44-8 

55-2 

62-3 

477 

49-6 

50-4 


97-2 

2*6 

•1 

•03 

49-0 

510 

49-0 

61‘0 

600 

50-0 

59-4 

40*6 

551 

44-9 


941 

5-9 

•02 

•01 

49'1 

50-9 

49-1 

60*9 

47-7 

52-3 

54-5 

45-5 

51'2 

48-8* 


950 

5-0 

•02 

•0004 

49-4 

50-6 

49-5 

50-5 

46-5 

53-5 

56-6 

44-5 

60-0 

50-0 


97-9 

2‘0 

•03 

•004 

49*6 

50*4 

49-6 

50*4 

49*4 

50-6 

560 

440 

630 

370 


91-7 

39 

t 

4-3 

•09 

54-93 

45 07 

54*4 

45-6 

59-3 

40-7 

62-8 

37-2 

72-7 

27-3 


97-3 

2-7 

•03 

•01 

49-6 

50-4 

49-6 

60-4 

49-8 

502 

9 

672 

42*8 

47-1 

1 

62-^* 


• 

^■9 

9-0 

•03 


50-06 

49-9 

50*0 

500 

50-4 

49-6 

55‘9 

44-1 




73-2 

26-4 

•3 

•06 

50-2 

49-8 

50-1 

49*9 

50-2 

49-8 

60-1 

39-9 

49-3 

50*7 


83-0 

12-8 

40 

•2 

49*0 

51'a 

49-0 

510 

48*2 

61-8 

51*7 

48-3 

44-8 



55-2 


93*9 

'60 

0-1 

•02 

50-3 

49-7 

50-3 

49^7 

49-9 

501 

56-2 

\ 

43-8 

49-4 

500 


m 

m 

1 

■ 

48-0‘ 

520 

48-0 

620 

47-4 

52-6 

437 

56-3 

•♦ 

• 


989 

60 

•1 

•02 

50*2 

49'8 

60-3 

• 

49-r 

49-9 

501 

66*2 

43-8 

49'4' 

' 50-6 



— — 1 


particulars as to sexes having been tabulated according to Caste. 


C.— Inflr 

No. 1 . — Ooneral Statement 




Population. 

Insanes. 

Idiots. 

G 

• 

• 

• • 

Districts. 









40 

Ih* 


i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

■3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1' 



1 

Pm 

H 


& 

H 



H 

1 

• 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Ovijam 

• 

695,295 

693,68*1 

*1,388,976 

114 

86 

200 

138 

79 

217 

2 

Vizagapatom. 

941,125 

903,586 

11,844,711 

261 

222 

483 

'' 258 

243 

501 

3 

Godavery . . 

803,603 

789,336 

1,592,939 

249 

195 

444 

208 

182 

390 

4 

Kistna 

737,495 

714,879 

1,452,374 

269 

237 

506 

227 

186 

413 

5 

Nollore 

707,392 

669,419 

1,376,811 

234 

218 

452 

221 

208 

429 

6 

Ciiddapali . . 

693,400 

657,794 

1,351,194 

221 

252 

473 

282 

216 

498 

7 

Bellary 

800,173 

807,833 

1,668,006 

266 

231 

497 

155 

180 

335 

8 

Kurnool 

490,883 

468,757 

959,640 

145 

108 

253 

155 

149 

304 

9 

Chingleput . . 

475,968 

462,216 

938,184 

107 

76 

*183 

63 

53 

116 

10 

North Arcot.. 

1,020,678 

994,600 

2,015,278 

293 

264 

557 

253 

191 

444 

11 

South Arcot .. 

885,922 

869,895 

1,755,817 

139 

104 

243 

■ 130 

119 

249 

12 

Tanjore 

953,968 

1,019,763 

1,973,731 

280 

219 

499 

253 

181 

434 

13 

Trichinopoly , 

588,134 

612,274 

1,200,408 

84 

76 

160 

82 

67 

1^9 

*14 

Madura 

1,112,066 

1,154,549 

2,266,615 

198 

155 

353 

165 

142 

307 

15 

Tinnovelly . . 

830,515 

857,444 

1,693,959 

232* 

153 

385 

186 

183 

369 

16 

Coimbatgje . . 

874,975 

888,299 

1,763,274 

124 

140 

264 

120 

125 

245 

17 

Nilgiris 

27,192 

22,309 

49,501 

6 

4 

10 

3 

1 

4 


Salem 

975,502 

991,493 

1,966,995 

257 

264 

521 

244 

235 

479 

19 

South Canara. 

45^729 

> 

458,633 

918,362 

112 

76 

188 

50 

36 


20 

Malabar 

1,134,889 

1,126,361 

2,261,250 

298 

254 

652 

180 

113 

293 

21 

Madras 

194,676 

202,876 

897,562 

199 

113 

312 

118 

102 

220 


'Total .. 

15,469,580 

15,365,997 

30,835,577 

4,088 

3,447 

7,535 

3,491 

2,991 

6,482 

• 

Puducotta 

• 








o 

i 

Territory . . 

151,959 

164,766 

316,695 

30 

21 

t 

51 

24 

15 

39 


Gfand Total. 

15,621,509 

15,530,763 

31,152,272 

4,118 

t 

3,468 

7,586 

3,516 

8,006 

6,521 


• ♦ ExcluaivG of tho population of Villagefl, 

, t Do. of do. of Jeypore. 




mities. 

of Area and Population. 


Deaf and Dumb. 

» 

* 

Blind. 


Lepeiis. 

PEUCKNTAGKS CALC’ULATED 

ON PUKCKDING COLUMNS. 

iNftANEB . 

Idiots . 

.. 9 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

H 

Males. 

Females, 

3 

o 

H 

Males. 

Females. 

3 

H 

Insane itale-s on Total Male Po- 
, pulation. 

Insane Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Insanes on Total Population. 

Idiot Males on Total Male Popi^ 
lation. 

Idiot Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Idiots on Total Population. 

12 

13 

14 

1.0 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

► 22, 

23 

24 

26 

20 

845 

675 

1,520 

1,111 

1,335 

2,446 

433 

265 

• 

698 

•016 

•012 

• 

•014 

•019 

■on 

•015 

1,016 

828 

1,841 

901 

1,310 

2,301 

389 

197 

586 

•027 

•024 

•026 

•027 

•026 

•027 

1,084 

1,070 

2,154 

1,229 

1,625 

2,854 

495 

1.59 

654 

•029 

•024 

•027 

•025 

•023 

•024 

941 

845 

1,786 

1,179 

1,582 

2,701 

.341 

176 

517 

• 

•0.36 

•033 

•034 

•030 

•026 

•028 

• 

1,194 

^1,053 

2,247 

1,493 

1,738 

3,231 

370 

175 

545 

•033 

•031 

•0.32 

•031 

•031 

•031 

1,458 

1,315 

2,773 

1,552 

1,786 

3,338 

236 

169 

405 

•031 

•038 

•035 

•040 

•0.32 

•036 

1,3.30 

1,267 

2,597 

1,866 

2,088 

3,954 

375 

256 

631 

•0.30 

•028 

•029 

•018 

•022 

•020 

861 

725 

1,589 

1,183 

1,310 

2,493 

261 

88 

349 

•029 

•023 

•026 

•031 

• 

•031 

•031 

601 

512 

1,143 

766 

712 

1,478* 

427 

1.53 

580 

•022 

•016 

•019 

•013 

•oil 

•012 

1,741 

1,.522 

3,263 

* 2,008 

2,152 

4,220 

906 

347 

1,253 

•028 

•025 

•027 

•024 

•019 

•022 

898 

829 

1,727 

1,305 

1,429 

2,7.34 

650 

199 

849 

•015 

•oil 

•01.3 

•014 

•013 

•014 

1,740 

1,692 

.3,4.32 

1,585 

1,808 

3,393 

926 

504 

1,4.30 

•029 

•021 

•025 

•026 

•017 

•021 

.5.30 

497 

1,027 

735 

852 

1,587 

226 

117 

343, 

•014 

•012 

•013 

•013 

•010 

•012 

1,138 

1,066 

2,204 

1,883 

2,323 

4,206 

412 

247 

659 

•017 

•01.3 

•015 

•014 

•012 

•013* 

1,019 

960 

1,979 

1,768 

2,039 

3,807 

523 

287 

810 

■027 

•017 

•022 

•022 

•021 

•022 

1,250 

1,224 

2,474 

1,795 

2,420 

4,215 

247 

152 

399 

•014 

•015 

•014 

•01.3 

•014 

•013 

50 

43 

93 

30 

52 

82 

23 

18 

41 

•022 

•017 

•020 

•on 

•004 

•008 

.,77S' 

1,758 

3,531 

2,172 

2,733 

4,905 

353 

201 

554 

•026 

• 

•026 

•026 

■025 

•023 

•02 il ’ 

<(^75 

333 

708 

588 

892 

1,480 

506 

242 

748 

•024 

•016 

•020 

•010 

•007 

• 

•009 

1,000 

771 

1,771 

1,986 

1,963 

3,949 

881 

497 

1,378 

•026 

•022 

•024 

•015 

•010 

•013 

520 

581 

1,107 

699 

720 

1,419 

260 

1 

158 

418 

•102 

•055 

•078 

•060 

•050 

•055 

21,373 

l ! f ,596 

1 

1 40,969 

27,984 

32,869 

60,853 

9,240 

4,607 

13,817 

•026 

•022 

•024 

•023 

i 

•020 

1 

•021 

f 

248 

267 

• 

515 

271 

356 

027 

69 

28 

97 

•019 

•012 

•016 

j -015 

j'OOO 

• 

•012 

21,621 

19,863 

41,484 

28,255 

33,225 

61,480 

9,309 

4,635 j 13,944 

•026 

•022 

•024 

j -023 

j -020 

j ’ •021 



APPENDIX 


C. - Infirmities. — ( Continued.) 


No. I — General Statement of Area and Population. 




PEUCENTAGES CALCULATED ON PKl?:CEDINaS COLUMNS.— 
{Continued.) 



1)ea.f and Dl Mil. 

Blind. 

Lkpeiis. 

% 

No. 

, • 

Districts. 

, * 

Deaf and Dumb Males on Total * 
Male Population. j 

Deaf and Dumb Females on Total j 
Female Population, 

Deaf and Dumb on Total Popula- 
tion. 

Blind Males on Total Male Popn- 1 
lation. 

Blind Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Blind on Total Population. 

Leper Males on Total Male Popu- 
lation. 

Leper Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Lepers on Total Population. 

^ 


1 • 

27 1 

28 1 

21) 1 

30 

31 

32 1 

33 

1 

35 

1 

Gatijum 

T22 

•997 

•109 

•160 

•192 

•176 

•062 

•038 

•050 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

•107 

•091 

•099 

•105 

•145 

•125 

•041 

•021 

•031 

3 

Oodavery 

•135 

•135 

•135 

•153 

•206 

•179 

•061 

•020 

■041 

4 

< 

Kistna . . 

■128 

• 

•118 

•123 

•160 

•221 

•190 

•046 

•024 

•035 

5 

Nellore . . 

•169 

•157 

•163 

*211 

•259 

•235 

•052 

•026 

•039 

6 

Cuddapah 

•210 

•200 

•205 

•224 

•271 

•247 

•034 

•025 

•030 

7 

Tl(dlary . . 

•154 

•156 

•155 

•216 

•258 

•237 

•043 

•031 

•037 

8 

Kurnool 

• 

•176 

•154 

•165 

•241 

•279 

•260 

•053 

•018 

•036 

9 

Chiiiglcpiit 

•126 

•117 

•122 

•161 

•154 

•157 

•089 

•033 

•061 

• 10 

North Arcot 

•171 

•153 

•162 

•202 

•216 

•209 

*•088 

•035 

•062 

11 

South Aroot 

•101 

•095 

•098 

•147 

•164 

•156 

•073 

•022 

•048 

12 

Tanjoro. . . . . . 

•182 

•166 

•174 

•166 

•177 

•171 

•097 

•049 

•073 

13 

Trichi nopoly . . 

•090 

•081 

•086 

•125 

•139 

•132 

•038 

•019 

•028 

14 

Madura. . 

•101 

•092 

•097 

•169 

•201 

•185 

•037 

•021 

•029 

15 

Tiimevelly 

•122 

•112 

•117 

•211 

•237 

•224 

•062 

•033 

•048 

16 

Coimbatoo 

•143 

•138 

•140 

•205 

•272 

•239 

•028 

•017 

• 

•022 

17 

Nilgiris 

•184 

•193 

•188 

•no 

•233 

•166 

•084 

•080 

•082 

* 

16 

Salem ^ . 

•182 

• 

•178 

•180 

•223 

•276 

■249 

•036 

•020 

•028 

« 

19 

South Canara . . # T . 

t 

•082 

•073 

•077 

•128 

•194 

•161 

•no 

•052 

•OJ^ 

20 

Malabar 

•088 

•068 

•078 

•175 

•174 

•174 

•077 

•044 

•060 

21 

Madras . . 

4 

•270 

•286 

•278 

•359 

•354 

•366 

•133 

•077 

.105 

< 


Total . . 

1 

•138 

•127 

•133 

•180 

•214 

•197 

•060 

•030 

•045 

t 

« 

Puducotta Territory . . 

•163 

•162 

•162 

•179 

•217 

•198 

•045 

. 

•016 

•030 


• 

Grand Total . . 

•138 

•127 

•133 

•180 

« 

•214 

•197 

•060 

•030 

•046 



No. II A. — General Statement of Population according to Age. 


HINDUS, INCUTDINQ NATT\nE CHRISTIANS AND JAINS. 


Maleh. 


No. 

• 

Districlfl. 

i 

k. 

CO 

W 

0) 

o 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
yeara. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
yeare. 

O 

W 

H 

0) 

o 

p 

•rJ 

§ 

o 

<N . 

® 5 
> s 

*4 

fc Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years, • 

: 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60* 
years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6* * 

7 j 

8 

1 

Ghmjain 

148,238 

127,196 

• 

117,358 

121,878 

82,716 

• 51,071 

2 

Vizagapatam 

l'J8,598 

167,340 

152,816 

162,312 

114,919 

74,131 

^ 3 

Oodavery 

169,801 

134,393 

135,389 

138,931 

89,876 

57,941 

4 

Kibtna 

144,264 

111,368 

108,488 

121,174 

70,576 

59,8‘^6 

5 

Nelloro 

132,524 

102,838 

108,346 

116,161 

78,422 

60,616 

6 

Cuddapah , . 

117,107 

99,556 

100,351 

130,002 

85,832 

54,021 

7 

Bcdlary 

150,497 

124,491 

115,945 

153,135 

107,797 

70,910 

8 

Kiirnool . . 

85,697 

69,376 

64,951 

82,304 

54,539 

37,669 

9 

Giingloput . . 

102,643 

75,841 

68,949 

80,980 

56,499 

37,570 

10 

» 

\ North Arcot, . 

208,461 

159,421 

148,185 

178,711 

121,050 

78,793 f 

11 

9 

South Arcot . . 

190,5 12 

141,694 

129,756 

147,536 

107,754 

72,381 

12 

Tanjoro 

191,060 

145,384 

130,351 

153,969 

120,417 

84,116 


Trichinopoly 

120,010 

92,999 

83,043 

95,359 

76,789 

52,019 

» 

14 

Madura 

231,606 

171,980 

152,867 

182,894 

138,970 

90,339 

15 

TinneveUy . . 

171,568 

124,291 

117,499- 

139,071 

100,605 

71,370 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

188,480 

142,339 

130,822 

148,270 

112,491 

72,135 

17 

Nilgiris 

4,773 

3,510 

4,146 

5,957 

3,533 

1,535 

18 

galom 

206,611 

164,676 

135,471 

167,489 

125, 6p9 

77,214 


South Canara 

80,177 

68,764 

66,331 

79,338 

57,821 

• 

34,687 

20 

Malabar 

175,460 

134,284 

128,720 

153,841 

109,702 

65,024 

21 

* 

Madras 

23,706 

23,404 

24,054 

30,255 

26,099 

17,107 


• 

Total . . 

3,046,123 

2,386,145 

2,223,838 

2,690,167 

• 

1,842,076 

1,220,481 


% 

Puducottah Territory. 

■30,078 

24,011 

21,037 

25,366 

19,861 

13,791 


Grand Tgtal . . 

3,075,201 

2^409,166 

2,244,875 

2,615,533 

1,861,937 

• 

1,234,272 

1 



APPENDIX, 


\ 

xii 


Age. 

No. II A. — General Statement of 





IIINDUB, INCLUDING NATIVE 




Males. — i^Contintied.) 

* 

• 

• • 


§ 





rH 

No. 

Districts. 


f 




i 

f 




"o 

a 





1 




1 

o 

s 

i 



1 

«o . j 




ll 

• ^ 

1 

1 

u 

Total. 

3 

'*0 

52 ; 

<! 



• 

^ 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

Gafijam 

. . 

29,042 

, 14,814 

166 

692,479 

149,339 

107,626 

2 

Vizagapatam 

* • 

40,787 

18,822 

47 

929,772 

199,892 

130,509 

3 

Godavery 


38,264 

20,687 

12 

785,294 

167,073 

110,021 

e 

4 

Kistna 

‘ * 

46,511 

34,424 

313 

697,344 

146,512 

98,478 

5 

Nclloro 


43,239 

30,559 

290 

672,995 

134,191 

. 89,203 

6 

Cuddapoh . , 


34,269 

16,879 

52 

638,669 

120,610 

89,121 

7 

Bellary 


46,848 

22,276 

48 

791,953 

151,830 

112,221 

8 

Kumool ^ 


26,595 

14,132 

9 

435,272 

85,843 

60,288 

9 

Chingleput . . 


22,717 

16,805 

3 

462,007 

108,181 

68,393 

• 10 

North Arcot . . 

. . 

48,409 

32,813 

129 

975,972 

217,675 

144,930 

11 

South Arcot . . 


42,329 

28,125 

309 

863,396 

204,491 

127,770 

12 

Tanjore 


49,224 

32,501 

2 

907,024 

198,418 

133,635 

13 

Tricliinopoly 

. . 

30,664 

i 19,971 

16 

571,170 

126,497 

86,079 

14 

Madura 

. . 

49,634 

30,069 

43 

1,048,432 

237,847 

153,723 

15 

Tinnovolly . . 

. . 

44,344 

28,068 

62 

790,878 

173,974 

114,776 

16 

Coimbatoi© . . 

• • 

39,758 

22,453 

38 

856,786 

195,981 

130,821 

17 

Nilgiris 

• . 

757 

439 

20 

24,670 

4,919 

3,091 

18* 

Salem , 

. . 

46,379 

25,491 

36 

948,976 

214,441 

15f,393 

19 

South Cunara 

. y 

^ 20,530 

9,886 

55 

417,589 

79,783 

61, 5W 

20 

Malabar 

. . 

37,078 

25,890 

95 

830,154 

171,823 

118,480 

21 

Madras 


! 10,384 

6,609 

1 

161,618 

24,024 

22,636 


Total 


748,162 

451,713 

1,745 

14,508,450 

3,113,344 

■ ■ 

21118,709 

^ • 

Puducottnh Territory. 

• 8,236 

5,499 

1 

147,880 

32,079 

22f075 

1 « 

Grand Total 


756,398 

457,212 

1,746 

14,056,330 

3,145,423 

2,140,784 


Maliali Villages in tlio Gan jam District . . . . . . 83,817 

Jeyporo Zamiudari in tlio Vizagapatam District. . ‘ . . 168,909 


Grand Total , . 14,909,066 

(For tlie population of the above, which oro hill tracts, the particulars as to ages were not ascer- 
tained). ^ 



APPENDIX 


xiii 

Age. 

Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 

I 

CHEI8TIAN8 AND JAINS.-(C<>n(i»t*«*.) 


FBMAI.Ba. 


Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. • 

TotaL 

16 

16 

17 j 

18 

19 

• 29 

21 

22 

125,239 

129,823 

79,923 

48,844 

• 

32,319 

17,552 

141 

• 690,806 

156,466 

171,516 

105,401 

68,217 

41,149 

18,985 

10 

892,145 

146,755 

138,326 

83,883 

59,459 

41,986 

23,781 

12 

771,296 

114,281 

118,695 

65,538 

55,861 

43,203 

1 

32,777 

400 

675,745 

107,842 

114,965 

70,562 

52,893 

38,344 

29,423 

249 

637,672 

100,618 

126,019 

71,913 

48,276 

33,078 

18,612 

13 

608,260 

116,030 

148,695 

89,986 

62,007 

43,440 

21,703 

39 

745,951 

65,716 

81,710 

48,178 

35,260 

24,774 

14,402 

3 

1 

416,174 

73,581 

83,036 

48,508 

32,414 

19,969 

15,213 

2 

449,297 

154,265 

183,185 

103,732 

70,745 

45,794 

30,809 

118 

951,253 • 

184,227 

* 157,747 

96,764 

63,814 

37,156 

25,005 

172 

847,146 

145,060 

185,762 

125,894 

87,319 

51,095 

35,076 

4 

962,263 

• 89,021 

114,427 

77,539 

51,136 

30,906 

19,955 

11 

595,571 

159,481 

216,362 

143,677 

91,290 

51,356 

30,994 

54 

1,084,784 

121,700 

151,603 

100,013 

72,616 

47,199 

80,103 

8 

811,992 

132,777 

165,698 

108,815 

70,332 

42,400 

22,936 

34 

869,794 

3,595 

4,701 

2,228 

1,201 

617 

344 

20 

20,716 

141,733 

• 

189,098 

114,090 

74,600 

48,940 

1 

26,492 

9 

964/796 

- 72,267 

85,671 

49,969 

33,597 

22,572 

11,829 

27 

• 

417,230 

137,281 

161,114 

98,898 

63,766 

41,234 

33,147 

71 

825,764 

27,840 

33,986 

23,828 

17,065 

11,567 

7,489 


168,434 

2,325,725 

2,762,188 

1,709,339 

1,160,712 

749,098 

466,627 

1,397 

14,407,089 

, 23,109 

32,179 

22,312 

14,666 

8,281 

. 5,576 

*• 

160,277 , 

2,848,834 

'2,794,817 

.1,731,651 

1,175,378 

757,879 

' 472,203 

1,397 

14,567,366 


•47,295 * 

145,579 


Grand Total . . 14,760,*0 


I 



IIV 


APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No, II A, — Oenoral Statement of 


• 

No. 

• C 

• 

District!. 

< 

« 

MAHOME 

Males. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding SO 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

\ 

« 23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

1 

— «. 

Oanjam 

380 

429 

397 

431 

308 

204 

2 

Vizagapatam 

2,181 

1,820 

1,718 

1,806 

1,383 

873 

3 

Godavory 

3,577 

2,918 

2,980 

3,278 

2,054 

1,463 

\ 

Kistna 

8,518 

« 

6,812 

6,260 

6,991 

4,019 

3,012 

5 

NeUore 

7,222 

5,692 

6,258 

5,838 

3,930 

2,774 

6 

Ouddapah . . 

11,133 

9,448 

8,139 

10,668 

6,852 

4,196 

7 

Bollary 

13,295 

10,897 

9,248 

12,765 

8,806 

5,611 

8 

Kurnool 

• 

11,036 

9,200 

8,061 

10,610 

6,815 

4,419 

9 

Cliijigleput . . 

2,486 

1,849 

1,707 

2,160 

1,409 

981 

' io 

Nortli Arcot. . 

9,661 

7,740 

6,413 

7,440 

' 6,212 

3,528 

11 

South Aroot . . 

6,139 

3,906 

3,288 

3,714 

'2,684 

1,614 

12 

Tanjore 

11,439 

7,803 

5,968 

7,144 

5,925 

3,689 

13 

Trichinopoly 

3,576 

2,622 

2,316 

2,645 

2,119 

1,319- 

14 

Madura 

16,051 

10,500 

8,456 

10,382 

7,829 

6,117 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

9,385 

6,597 

6,664 

6,093 

4,671 

3,196 

16 

0oimbato(6 . . 

4,284 

3,079 

2,752 

3,127 

2,054 

1,300 

17 

Nilgiris 

166 

158 

232 

287 

159 

82 

18* 

Salem ^ . 

6,956 

4,667 

3,651 

4,537 

3,193 

1,960 

t 

19 ^ 

South Canara . 

8,890 

7,440 

6,607 

7,191 

5,607 

3,298^ 

20 

Malabar 

71,352 

54,417 

47,644 

49,613 

36,240 

20,528 

21 

Madras 

3,321 

3,565 

3,503 

4,458 

3,822 

2,697 


Total . . 

209,047 

« 

161,559 

140,262 

161,178 

113,991 

*71,861 


Puducottoh Territory. 

844 

707 

582 

. 66!^ 

‘‘631 

334 


• 

Grand Total . . 

209,891 

162,266 

140,844 

• 

161,839 

114,622 

72,186 


















XVI 


APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No, II A. —General Statement of Population according to (Continued.) 


» 

• 

^0. 

• « 

Dislricta. 

t 

MAHOMED AN8. — [Continued.) 

Females. — [Continued.) 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

i 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 

Gafejam 

288 

198 

160 

112 


2,477 

2 

Vizagapatam 

1,229 

800 

653 

327 

•• 

10,540 

3 

Godavery 

1,994 

1,400 

1,000 

597 

2 

17,510 

i 

Kistna 

3,727 

2,984 

2,433 

1,713 

149 

38,984 

5 

Ncdlore 

3,237 

2,361 

1,745 

1,223 

7 

91,525 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

5,251 

3,395 

2,473 

1,386 

37 

49,239 

7 

Bellary 

6,970 

4,781 

3,592 

1,890 

30 

61,152 

8 

Kurnool ^ 

5,679 

4,297 

2,871 

1,727 

< 

615 

52,478 . 

9 

Chingleput . . 

1,250 

889 

541 

406 

•• 

11,390 

> 10 

North Arcot. . 

4,777 

3,216 

2,245 

1 , 5.30 

105 

42,701 

11 

South Arcot. . 

2,493 

1,659 

1,017 

779 

^11 

22,416 

12 

Tanjoro 

7,525 

6,100 

3,259 

2,753 

1 

56,647 

13 

Trichinopoly 

1,913 

1,357 

805 

601 


16 , 0 ft ' 

14 

Madura 

8,830 

5,587 

3,259 

2,546 

•• 

69,605 

15 

Tinnevelly , . 

5,501 

3,932 

2,911 

2,031 


45,302 

16 

Coimbat^e . . 

2,026 

1,355 

867 

483 

5 

18,216 

17 

Nilgiris 

91 

58 

26 

21 


787 

id 

Salem 

2,996 

1,940 

1,371 

810 


26,279 

19 

South Canara m 

4,646 

2,880 

1,860 

1,040 


41 , 26 »^ 

20 

Malabar 

82,150 

19,856 

12,933 

10,266 

8 

296,676 

21 

Madras 

3,820 

2,993 

2,094 

1,495 

•• 

26,394 


Total . . 

106,393 

c 

71,037 

48,015 

33,735 

970 

937,499 

^ 1 

Puducottah Territory. 

694 

362 

249 

. 182 


4,471 


Grand Total . . 

106,987 

71,389 

48,264 

33,917 

970 

941,970 
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IVU 


Age. 

No, UA. — Otnoral Statement of Population according to Age . — (Continued.) 








EUHOPEANS. 




• 


• 





Malsb. 








(N 

o 

O 

o 

O 

o 







•-* 

(N 

CO 


wo 

o 







f 

to 

bo 

1 

1 

to 





No. 

Diitrictfl. 

i 

g 

i 

© 

8 

o 

& 

i 

1 




• 


to 

s 

"o 

a 

1 ■ 

o 

0 

'o 

d 

0 

0 






a 

'tJ 

9 

•n 

s 

9 

9 

1 

1 




• 


6 

<o . 

^ . 

S 

^ . 

$ . 


o 

to 





s 

© 3 

® 3 

© a 

© a 


o g 


o 

a 

1 







1^ 




1 







<1 

< 


* 

P 

H 



43 

44 

45 1 

46 

47 

48 

■ 1 f ■" 

49 

60 

61 

62 

1 

Ganjam . . 

20 

4 

18 

14 

•26 

18 

3 

. . 

* 

103 

2 

Yizagapatam 

00 

19 

21 

42 

32 

34 

28 

8 

1 

245 

.3 

Godavory . . 

58 

20 

30 

49 

35 

23 

14 

5 

•• 

252 

4 

Kistna 

4 

1 

4 

26 

10 

• 5 

1 

2 

•• 

53 

5 

NeMore . , 

17 

4 

4 

10 

10 

6 

4 

4 


59 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

5 

2 

8 

23 

12 

1 

2 

•• 


53 

7 

Bellary . , 

54 

23 

^6 

432 

388 

47 

9 

4 

•• 

1,003 

■ 8 

Kurnool 

3 

1 


14 

9 

4 


1 

» 

32 

9 

Cliingleput 

143 

98 

88 

461 

415 

129 

no 

71 

1 

1,516 

10 

North Arcot 

43 

21 

12 

27 

32 

25 

18 

15 

2 

198 

11 

South Arcot 

4 

7 

7 

16 

7 

14 

5 

7 

•* 

67 

12 

Tanjore . . 

41 

23 

17 

47 

38 

34 

12 

7 


219 

1^ 

Trichinopoly 

45 

12 

13 

174 

162 

35 

13 

3 


457 , 

14 

Madura . . 

26 

10 

5 

16 

23 

11 

8 

6 


105 

15 

Tinnevelly 

12 

5 

4 

32 

37 

19 

8 

4 

•• 

121 

16 

Coimbatorp 

20 

9 

5 

31 

29 

8 

6 

1 

•• 

109 

17 

Nilgiris 

no 

99 

171 

169 

164 

49 

40 

14 

2 

818 

18 

Sidom 

31 

27 

17 

31 

26 

2a 

5 

11 

•.. 

168 

19* 

South Canara 

10 

9 

8 

24 

22 

5 

3 

2 

« . 

83 

20 

Malabar . . 

173 

56 

275 

849 

528 

80 

42 

18 

•• 

2,021 

21. 

Madras . . 

263 

200 

233 

583 

629 

256 

139 

67 

% 

2,270 


Total . . 

• 

1,142 

662 

995 

3,070 

2,534 

823 

, 470 

250 

6 

9,952 

» 


« 

Puducottah Territory 

' •• 

‘ 1 

2 

1 

•• 

•• 


1 

•• 

5 


Grand Total . . 

1,142 

663 

997 

3,071 

2,534 

1 

823 

470 

251 

6 

9,957 

• 


6 


APPENDIX. 


No. 11 A . — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 

EUROPEANS.--((7c>n<tnM^rf.) 

■ — — — — — — — 1 — 

Fbmalrs. 


Difltricts. 


Gan jam . . 
Yizagapatam 
Godavery . . 
Kistna 
Nellore 
Cuddapah . . 
Bellary 
Kurnooi . . 



9 Cliingleput 

143 

96 

69 

106 

88 

10 North Arcot 

40 

26 

17 

28 

22 


South Arcot , . 9 

Tanjore , , . . 37 

Trichinopoly . , 42 

Madura . . . , 12 

TinnovoUy . . 17 

Coimhai^Dre , . 6 

Nilgiris . . 97 

Salem ... . . 2^ 

South.Oanara . .^ 15 

Malabar . . . . 1G6 

Madras . . . , 241 

I 

Total.. 1,025 

~T 

Puducottah Territory 2 

• 

Grand Total . . 1,027 


3 12 

13 30 


30 37 
53 26 


67 45 

1 


13 11 7 3 

23 41 22 17 

22 41 33 16 

7 16 10 3 

1 26 13 0 


6 11 
103 100 


11 10 

00 69 

23 11 


*<1 

o9 00 


20 21 

6 4 


62 166 78 24 10 7 

208 288 233 121 53 44 

633 1,065 725 313 164 113 

‘ « 

.. 1 : 

633 1,065. 720 313 164 113 






APPENDIX, 


XIX 




Age. 

No, II A . — General Btaimmt of Population according to (Continuod.) 


EURASIANS. 


Malbs. 


• 

No. 

• 

» 

• 

» 

Districts. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 j 
years. j 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 i 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above oO and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

i 

0 

1 
u 

Total. 



63 

61 1 

65 

CO 

67 

68 j 

Id *1 

70 

J 

71 

72 

1 

Ganjam . . 


24 

15 

12 

21 

• 

.8 

12 

9 

1 

•• 

102 

2 

Vizagapatam 


55 

80 

100 

42 

25 

34 

15 

12 

2 

365 

3 

« 

Godavory . , 


44 

28 

39 

40 

15 

16 

13 

7 

•• 

202 

4 

Kistna 


21 

13 

22 

30 

19 

8 

> 

10 

•• 


123 

5 

Nelloro 


22 

27 

22 

19 

13 

11 

7 

•• 

•• 

121 

6 

Cuddapah 


5 

4 

11 

23 

14 

6 

4 

•• 


67 

7 

Bellary . . 

126 

74 

87 

125 

65 

25 

13 

G 


521 

8 

Kurnool . . 

• 

13 

10 

23 

15 

10 

6 

4 

3 

* • • 

92 

9 

Cliinglopiit 

108 

140 

124 

73 

42 

34 

21 

22 


624 

10 

« 

North Arcot 


66 

39 

80 

68 

51 

31 

18 

8 


361 

11 

• 

South Arcot 


37 

36 

35 

30 

23 

15 

7 

7 


190 

. 12 

Tanjore . . 


45 

44 

44 

44 

42 

17 

10 

11 

•• 

257 

13* 

Trichinopoly 


70 

57 

48 

44 

29 

23 

12 

4 

w 


287 

14 

Madura . . 


15 

10 

12 

20 

13 

8 

3 

•• 

•• 

81 

15 

Tinnevelly 


12 

6 

13 

11 

13 

5 

2 

•• 


62 

16 

Coimbatore 


45 

32 

43 

46 

29 

13 

9 

7 

•• 

224 

17 

Nilgiris . . 


70 

143 

185 

59 

36 

20 

5 

2 

3 

523 

18 

Sjlem 


38 

31 

32 

46 

31 

9 

9 

4 

3 


194 

1 

19 

’ South Canara 


14 

18 

13 

18 

14 

12 

2 

5 

1 

96 

20 

Malabar . . 


600 

399 

459 

A 

541 

331 

211 

155 

84 

•• 

2,780 

21 

1 

Madras . . 

1,069 

;i,013 

• 

1,197 

969 

578 

484 

284 

216 

•• 

5,810 

1 


Total . . 

2,559 

2,228 

2,601 

2,284 

1,401 

999 

607 

t 

398 

5 

13,082 


PuducottahTerritory 


•• 

• 3 

3 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

9 


Grand Total , . 

2,559 

2,231 

2,604 

2,284 

1,401 

1,000 

608 

399 

6 

13,091 




APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. II A. General Statement of Population according to ^^^.^(Ooiitinued. ) 


« 

t 

No. 

• 

Didtricts. 

• 




EURASIANS. 

T- 

— {Contit 

\ued). 








Femalbs. 

• 


Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years 

Above 50 and jiot exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

i 

1 

P 

♦ 

• 

t 


• 

7a 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

1 

Oranjam , . 

23 

14. 

25 

17 

14 

7 

2 

1 

. . 

103 

2 

Vizagapatam 

56 

80 

71 

81 

80 

88 

21 

15 

4 

446 

3 

Godavery. . 

88 

28 

38 

37 

17 

9 

8 

8 


183 

. 4 

Kistna 

« 

16 

* 

11 

20 

15 

13 

14 

3 

3 


95 

5 

Nollore 

25 

24 

17 

22 

14 

11 

2 

1 


116 

6 

Cuddapah. . 

11 

9 

18 

13 

4 

5 

3 

♦ ♦ 


63 

7 

Bellary 

121 

71 

83 

96 

34 

22 

13 

13 


453 

8 

Kurncjol . . 

16 

11 

18 

11 

7 

2 

3 

t 



68 

9 

Chingloput 

182 

149 

179 

130 

100 

102 

63 

42 


947 

10 

North Aroot 

71 

54 

53 

65 

34 

21 

10 

7 


315 

11 

South Arcot 

39 

24 

39 

28 

22 

15 

8 

5 


180 

12 

Taiijore . . 

51 

40 

50 

56 

27 

20 

10 

11 


265 

13 

f 

Trichinopoly 

87 

55 

73 

54 

34 

27 

9 

4 


'343 

14 

Madura . . 

17 

11 

25 

18 

16 

3 

1 

1 


92 

15 

Tinnevelly 

25 

6 

8 

16 

9 

5 

. • 

2 


71 

16 

Coimhfttor© 

42 

32 

43 

44 

27 

12 

16 

2 

t 

• 

218 

17 

Nilg^ria 

66 

52 

57 

54 

29 

14 

8 

3 


273 

1 

48 

Salem ^ 

47 

c 

31 

34 

40 

14 

7 

7 

3 

• * < 

183 

19 

South Canara 

% 

22 

12 

15 

20 

8 

5 

10 

2 


• 94 

20 

Malabar 

474 

405 

442 

511 

328 

234 

143 

96 


2,633 







» 






21 

Madras 

A 

1,024 

1,013 

1,207 

1,098 

768 

507 

329 

257 


6,203 


Total . . 

2,443 

• 

2,132 

2,51i( 

2,426 

1,599 

1,080 

669 

476 

4 

13,344 

« 

i 

Puducottah Territory 

• 

7 

2 

3 


2 

' 1 ! 


< 

•• 

15 

— r- 

Grand Total . . 

2,450 

2,134 

2,518 

i 

2,426 

1,601 

1,081 

669 

476 

4 

13,359 


APPENDIX. 


XXI 



No. IIA. — General Staimeni of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) • 


No. 

• 

• 

• 

Difltricts. 

OTHERS. 

Maleb. * 

bO 

o 

S 

o 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above j50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

Total. 


83 

84 

85 

80 

87 

^8 1 

89 , 

90 

91 

92 

1 

Ganjam 

39 

44 

44 

59 

34 

27 

*10 

5 


262 

2 

Yizagapatam 

43 

39 

40 

3^ 

48 

34 

9 

6 


253 

3 

Goduvory 

30 

20 

25 

39 

45 

18 

8 

6 

1 

192 

• 4 

Kistna 

5 

2 

•• 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

18 

5 

Nelloro. . 

13 

3 

19 

23 

b 

3 

5 


. . 1 

72 

6 

Cuddapali 

28 

37 

23 

37 

23 

12 

10 

3 

1 

174 

7 

Bellary 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

10 

4 

2 


65 

8 

Kiirnool 

6 

7 

5 

12 

4 

6 

1 

1 


42 

9 

Cbingl(^put . . * . . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 


<* 


10 

10 

North Arcot . j 

28 

12 

11 

18 

21 

4 

5 

4 

4 

107 

11 

South Arcot , . . 

24 

25 

15 

21 

17 

7 

7 

2 


118 

12 

Tanjoro 

84 

67 

70 

71 

53 

33 

22 

12 


412 

13 

Trichinopoly . . 

50 

36 

28 

28 

32 

22 

13 

6 


215 

H 

Madura . . 

16 

20 

20 

20 

19 

10 

, 2 

3 

•• 

no, 

15 

Tinnovelly 





•• 

2 

1 



3 

16 

Coinihatoro 

5 

5 

12 

14 

7 

2 

1 



46 

17 

Nilgiris • 

2 

1 

5 

13 

5 

3 

2 

1 

•• 

32 

18 

Salem 

27 

23 

11 

25 

17 

13 

10 

5 


131, 

» 

19 

South Canara . . 



•• 



» 


• 



20 

Malabar 

125 

116 

130 

148 

100 

43 

25 

24 


711 

21 

Madras 

76 

61 

70 

74 

58 

40 

17 

12 


408 

f 

. Total . . 

611 

531 

539 

651 

506 

291 

153 

93 

% 

6 

3,381 


Puducottah Territory . . 




•• 


• 

• * 



•• 

. . • 


Grand Total . . 

611 

631 

J IP 

539 

651 

506 

291 

153 

93 

G, 

, 3,381 
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APPENDIX 


Age. 

. No.tllA. — Omwal Siatmmt of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 


• 

« 

No. 

• *- 

Diulncta. 

C 

OTHERS. — {Cont\nued.) 

Ebmalen. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 

years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding GO 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

1 

a 

P 

3: 

o 

H 

93 

04 

96 

96, 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

1 

Onnjam .*■. 

39 

.35 

49 

44 

40 

23 

12 

4 

. . 

246 

2 

t 

Vizagapatam . . 

44 

”39 

70 

61 

42 

27 

.11 

9 


303 

3 

Oodavery 

80 

15 

24 

44 

24 

7 

4 



148 

4 

Kistna . . 

4 

2 

1 

4 

5 

‘ . 

1 

1 


18* 

*6 

l^llore . . 

M3 

12 

18 

14 

5 

1 

. • 

1 

. . 

64 

6 

Cudda|>ah 

34 

40 

30 

42 

18 

11 

11 

2 


188 

7 

Bellaiy 

17 

11 

9 

9 

9 

4 

1 

3 

* • 

63 

8 

Kurnool 

3 

2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

* . 

2 

. . 

29 

9 

Cliingl(^)ut 

• • 

1 

1 

3 

1 

!• 

1 

. . 


8 

10 

Nortli Arcot 

23 

50 

39 

29 

17 

8 

9 

6 


181 


Soutli Arcot 

21 

19 

10 

27 

11 

5 

2 

2 


97 

12 

Tanjoro, . 

81 

63 

67 

85 

54 

29 

26 

12 

1 

418 

13 

Trichinopoly . . 

81 

28 

29 

31 

19 

19 

10 

8 


175 

.14 

Madura. . . 

26 

16 

21 

20 

14 

7 

1 

. . 


105 

15 

TinnovoUy 





3 





3 

16 

Coim'batore 

10 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

. . 

. . 


27 

17 

Nilgii^ 


2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

. . 


1 

12 

, 1^ 

Salem 

25 

21 

20 

80 

16 

15 

14 

6 

. . 

147 

19 

South Canara . . 



. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, . 


20 

Malabar . . ^ 

119 

122 

151 

139 

90 

54 

27 

28 

. , 

• 

730 

21 

Madras . . 

80 

80 

130 

96 

51 

29 

19 

17 

•• 

502 


Total . . 

600 

560 

681 

691 

429 

251 

149 

101 

2 

3,464 

c 

c 

Puduoottah Territory 

•• 

•* 

•• 

- 

•• 


... 

•• 

•• 



( Grand Total . . 

600 

560 

681 

691 

— 

429 

251 

149 

101 

2 

3,464 




No, II A, — General Statement of Population according to Age, — (Continued.) , 


t 

No. 

• 

« 

« 

Districte. 

• 

TOTAL POPULATION. 



Males. » 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

o 

kO 

ilC* 

0 

H 

01 

...» 

o 

'n 

a ■ 

o 

® 5 

< 


103 

104 

105 

log 

107 

• 

108 

1 

Ganjam 

148,701 

127,688 

117,829 

• 

• 

122,403 

* 83,092 

51,332 

2 

Vizagapatam 

200,937 

169,298 

154,695 

164,236 

116,407 

76,106 

3 

Godavory 

173,510 

137,388 

138,472 

142,337 

92,025 

59,461 

4 

% 

Eastna 

152,812 

118,196 

114,774 

128,224 

74,629 

62,852 

5 

NoUore 

139,798 

108,564 

113,649 

,122,051 

82,381 

«3,410 

6 

Oudtlapali . . 

128,278 

109,047 

108,632 

141,353 

92,733 

58,236 

7 

Bellary 

163,981 

135,496 

125,335 

166,468 

117,065 

76,609 

8 

Kurnool 

96,755 

78,603 

73,040 

92,955 

61,377 

42,103 

9 

Chingleput . . 

105,440 

77,930 

70,870 

83,675 

58,360 

38,715 

10 

North Arc5ot. . 

218,259 

167,236 

154,701 

186,264 

126,366 

82,381 

11 

• 

South Arcot, . 

198,716 

145,668 

133,101 

151,317 

110,485 

74,031 

12 

• 

Tanjore 

202,669 

153,321 

136,450 

161,275 

126,475 

87,889 

13 

Trichinopoly 

124,051 

95,726 

85,448 

98,250 

79,131 

53,418 

14* 

Madura 

247,744 

182,520 

161,360 

193,332 

146,854 

95,485 , 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

180,977 

130,899 

123,180 

145,207 

105,326 

74,592 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

192,834 

145,464 

133,634 

151,488 

114,610 

73,458 

17 

Nilgiria , . , 

5,121 

3,911 

4,739 

6,485 

3,897 

1,689 

18 

Salem 

212,663 

169,424 

139,182 

172,128 

128,876 

79,206 

1 

19 

Sguth Canara 

89,091 

76,231 

72,959 

86,571 

63,36'8 

38,00!j 

20 

‘ ' Malabar 

247,710 

189,272 

177,228 

204,992 

145,961 

, 85,886 

21 

Madras 

28,435 

28,243 

29,087 

36,339 

31,086 

20,584 


^ Total . . 

• 

3,258,482 

2,550,125 

2,368,235 

2,757,350 

1,960,508 

1*294,445 


Fuducottah Territory. 

• 

30,922 

24,722 

21,624 

26^028 

• 

20,392 

14,12^ 


Grand Total . , 

1 

3,289,404 

2,574,847 

2,389,859 

2,783,378 

1,980,900 

1,3,08,571 
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APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No. II A. — General Statement of 


• 

« 

No. 

• « 

Districts. 

, TOTAL POPU 

Malbs. — [Continued.) 

0 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

109 

110 

Ill 

112 

113 

114 

1 

, y- 

Ganjom 

29,175 

14,908 

167 

695,295 

149,804 

108,025 

2 

1 

Vizogapatam 

41,310 

•' 19,084 

52 

941,125 

202,211 

132,110 

3 

Godavery 

39,251 

21,143 

16 

803,603 

170,543 

112,586 

4 

Kistna 

49,440 

36,249 

319 

737,495 

156,151 

104,484 

*5 

NeUore 

45,269 

31,974 

296 

707,392 

141,386 

93,968 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

36,970 

18,189 

62 

693,400 

131,624 

• 96,650 

7 

Bellary 

50,790 

24,379 

50 

860,173 

165,032 

121,359 

8 

KxuTiool 

29,943 

16,096 

11 

490,883 

96,963 

67,827 

9 

Cliingleput . . 

23,567 

17,399 

4 

475,968. 

111,055 

70,339 

10 

North Arcot, . 

50,847 

34,482 

142 

1,020,678 

227,223 

161,528 

11 

South Arcot. . 

43,374 

28,919 

311 

885,922 

209,805 

131,184 

12 

Tanjore 

51,559 

34,325 

5 

953,968 

209,882 

141,083 

13 

Trichinopoly 

31,489 

20,605 

16 

688,134 

130,116 

88,500 

t 14 

Madura 

52,559 

32,169 

43 

1,112,066 

253,698 

163,100 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

46,616 

29,655 

63 

836,515 

183,451 

120,883 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

40,536 

22,913 

38 

874,975 

200,291 

133,719 

17 

NilgirlS 

839 

484 

27 

27,192 

5,223 

3,332 

. 

Salem 

47,663 

26,324 

36 

975,502 

220,616 

169,678 

19 

South Canara 

• 22,469 

10,968 

74 

459,729 

88,811 

»38,299 

20 

* 

Malalmr 

49,542 

34,179 

119 

1,134,889 

240,659 

166'417 

21 

Madras 

12,679 

8,253 


194,676 

28,673 

27,176 


^ Total . . 

795,887 

482,697 

1,851 

15,469,680 

3,322,117 

2,262,347 


Puducottah Territory. 

8,462 

5,652 

1 

151,929 

33,025 

22,716 

< 

Grand Total . . ^ 

804,349 

488,349 

1,852 

15,621,609 

3,356,142 

2,2^4,963 


Maliah villages in the Ganjam District . . . . , , 83,817 

Je^ore Zamindiri in the Vizagapatam District. . , . 168,909 


16,874,235 




APPENDIX. 


XXV 


Age. 

Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 


T.ATION.-(<7oil<i«w(?rf.) 


I'emales. 


s V 

• • • 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

i 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

1 

© 

0 

01 

1 

-<♦ 

♦ , 

’ t 

o 

0 

•a 

p 

• 

Total. 

• i 

115 1 

IIG 1 

117 1 

118 1 

119 j 

12(7 • 

121 

122 

125,790 

130,406 

80,270 

49,076 

• 

3}, 493 

17,670 

HI 

<>93,681 

158,530 

173,769 

106,789 

69,086 

41,740 

19,337 

14 

903,586 

150,198 

141,771 

85,944 

60,886 

43,003 

24,391 

14 

789,336 

120,783 

125,629 

69,285 

58,862 

45,641 

34,495 

649 

714,879 

113;299 

120,680 

73,822 

55,266 

10,094 

30,648 

256 

669,419 

108,836 

136,189 

77,190 

51,690 

35,565 

20,000 

50 

657,794 

125,777 

161,062 

97,044 

66,827 

47,051 

23,612 

69 

807,833 

74,357 

91,779 

t 

53,869 

39,564 

27,649 

16,131 

618 , 

468,757 

75,742 

85,418 

49,947 

33,440 

20,600 

15,673 

2 

462,216 

161,159 

191*468 

108,582 

73,998 

48,065 

32,354 

223 

994,600 * 

137,875 

162,074 

99,297 

65,496 

38,188 

25,793 

183 

869,895 

153,706 

196,823 

133,522 

92,485 

54,397 

37,859 

6 

1,019,763 

• 91,648 

117,607 

79,538 

52,555 

31,731 

20,568 

11 

612,274^ 

169,999 

230,097 

152,547 

96,890 

54,621 

33,543 

54 

1,154,549 1 

I 

128,870 

159,880 

105,539 

76,559 

50,113 

32,141 

8 

857,444 I 

135,816 

169,141 

110,881 

71,707 

43,284 

23,421 

39 

888,299 

3,932 

5,017 

2,419 

1,306 

672 

387 

21 

22,309 

• 

• liy 5,730 

194,116 

117,127 

76,568 

50,336 

,27,313 

9 

991,493 

^ 79,250 

93,819 

54,629 

36,484 

24,443 

12,871 

27 

458,633 : 

188,615 

217,324 

131,544 

83,933 

64,347 

43,543 

79 

1,126,361 

33,589 

• 

40,659 

28,700 

20,715 

14,062 

9,302 


202,876 ' 

2,483,507 

2,944,728 

1,818,485 

1,233,393 

798,095 

501,052 

2,373 

15,365,997 1 


(■BS 




■D 

■B 


2,507,269 

2,977,775 

1,844,394 

1,248,412 

806,685. 

506,810 

2,373 

15,530,763 

• 


47,295 

145,679 


15,728,637 

Noti,— The particulara entered in thia Retuipi are tabulated from the Caste RotumB, consequently Native Chnstiauf 
and Jai^ are included witl^ Hindus. I ^ 
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APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No, IIB. — Percentages relating to Ages. 


HINDUS (INCLUDING NATIVE CHRISTIANS AND JAINS.) 


No. 

Dintricts. 

c 



Percentaob on 

Total Hindu Population . 


b 

MaloH. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

r 

r 

p 


f f 

123 

124 

126 

12G 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 




' 








1 

Ganjam , . 

21-4 

18-4 

170 

17-6 

11*9 

7*4 

4*2 

2*1 

•02 

2 

Vizagapatam 

21-4 

17-9 

16-4 

17-5 

12-4 

8*0 

4*4 

2*0 

•005 

3 

Oodavery 

21'6 

171 

17-3 

17-7 

11-4 

7*4 

4*9 

2*6 

■002 . 

4 

Kistna . . 

20-7 

IGO 

15-6 

17-4 

10-1 

8*6 

6*7 

4*9 

*05 

5 

Nollore . . 

19-7 

15*3 

161 

17-3 

11*7 

9*0 

6*4 

4*5 

r .04* 

6 

Cuddapah 

18*3 

15‘6 

15-7 

20-4 

13-4 

8*5 

5*4 

2*7 

•008 

7 

Bellary . . 

190 

15-7 

14*6 

19*4 

136 

9*0 

5*9 

2*8 

*006 

8 

Kiirnool t . 

19-7 

15'9 

14*9 

18-9 

12-6 

8-7. 

6*1 

3*2 

•002 

9 

Chingleput 

22-2 

16-4 

14-9 

17*5 

12*2 

8*2 

4*9 

3*7 

•0007 

^ 10 

North A root 

21-4 

16*3 

16-2 

18*3 

12-4 

8*0 

5*0 

3*4 

•01 

11 

South An:ot 

22-4 

16’4 

150 

171 

12-6 

8*4 

4*9 

3*3 

•04 

12 

Tan j ore . . 

21-0 

10-0 

14-4 

17*0 

13*3 

9*3 

5*4 

3-6 

•0002 

13 

L 

Trichinopoly 

21 0 

16-3 

14-6 

16-7 

13-4 

9*1 

5*4 

3*5 

•003 

14 

Madura . . 

220 

16-4 

14-6 

17*6 

13*3 

8*6 

4*7 

2*9 

•004 

15 

Tinnevelly 

21*5 

15-6 

14-7 

17-6 

12-6 

9*0 

5*6 

3*5 

•008 

16 

Coimbatfire 

220 

16-6 

15-3 

17'3 

13-2 

8*4 

4*6 

. 2-6 

•004 

17 

i 

Nilgiris . . 

19'4 

14'2 

16*8 

24*2 

14*3 

6*3 

3*0 

1*8 

•08 

18^ 

Salem % . 

.21-8 

17-4 

14-3 

17-6 

13-2 

8*1 

4*9 

2*7 

e 004 

19 

South Ganara . , ^ . . 

19*2 

16-6 

15'9 

19-0 

13-8 

8*3 

4*9 

2*4 

•01 

20 

Malabar. . 

21-2 

16-2 

15-6 

18-5 

13-2 

7*8 

4*5 

3*1 

•01 

21 

Madras . . 

f 

14*7 

14*6 

14-9 

18-8 

16-1 

10*6 

6*4 

4*0 


( 

Total . ^ 

210 

16-4 

15-3 

17-9 

12-7 

8*4 

5*2 

3*1 

•01 

u 


Puduoottah Territory . . 

20- a 

16*3 

14-2 

17'2 

13-4* 

9*3 

6*6 

3*7 

•0007 


Grand Total . . 

21-0 

16-4 

15-3 

17-9 

12-7 

8*4 

5*2 

3*1 

•01 


APPENDIX. 


XXVII 


Ag«. 

No. IIB. — Percentages relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 


HINDUS (INCLUDING NATIVE CHRISTIANS AND JAINS. 


Pehcentaob on Total Hindu Population.— (C ow/mjW.) 


Fomalfis. 


No. 

% 

> 

Districts. 

o 

Abore 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- ^ 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. i 

i 

Above 60 vears. { 

j 

Unknown. 



132 

133 I 

134 1 

135 

136 

1 

137 

138 

» 

139 

140 

1 

Ganjam . . 

% 

21-6 

15*6 

18*1 

18*8 

11*6 

7*1 

4*7 

2*5 ‘ 

*02 , 

2 

Vizagapatara . . 

22-4 

14*7 

17*5 

19*2 

11*8 

7*7 

4*6 

2*1 

•001 

3 

• 

Godavery 

21*7 

14*2 

19*0 

18*0 

10*9 

7*7 

5*4 

3*1 

*002 

4 

Kietna . . 

2P7 

14*5 

16*9 

17*6 

Q‘7 

8*3 

6*4 

4*9 

*0(/ 

5 

NoUore , . 

2M 

14*0 

16*9 

18*0 

11*1 

8*3 

6*0 

4*6 

*04 

6 

Cuddapah 

19‘8 

14*7 

16*5 

20-7 

11*8 

8*0 

5*4 

3*1 

*002 

7 

Bellary 

20-4 

15*0 

15*6 

19*9 

12*1 

8*3 

5*8 

2*9 

*005 

8 

Kumool . . . . , 

20-6 

14*5 

15*8 

19*6 

11*6 

8*5 

5*9 

» 3*5 

•0007 

9 

Chingleput 

240 

15*2 

16*4 

18'5 

10-8 

7*2 

4*5 

3*4 

*0005 

10 

North Arcot 

22-9 

15-2 

16*2 

19*3 

10*9 

7*4 

4*8 

3*3 

*01 

11 

South Arcot 

24-1 

15*1 

15*9 

18*6 

11*4 

7*5 

4*4 

3*0 

•02 

12 

Tanjore 

20*6 

13*9 

150 

19*3 

13*1 

9*1 

5*3 

3*7 

•0004 

lb 

Trichinopoly 

21*3 

14*4 

15*0 

19*2 

13*0 

8*6 

5*2 

3*3 

*002. 

14 

Madura . . 

22*0 

14*2 

14*7 

19*9 

13 2 

8*4 

4*8 

2*8 

•005 

15 

Tinnevelly 

21*4 

14*1 

15*0 

18*7 

12*3 

9*0 

5*8 

3’7 

•001 

16 

Coimbatqfo 

22*6 

15*0 

15*3 

19*0 

12*5 

8*1 

4*9 

2*6 

•004 

17 

Nilgiris 

23*7 

14*9 

17*4 

22*7 

10*8 

5*8 

3*0 

1*7 

•09 , 

18 

Salem 

22*2 

16*1 

14*7 

19*6 

11*8. 

7*7 

5*1 

•2*8 

•001 

19* 

South Canara . . 

19*1 

14*8 

1 V 3 

20*5 

12*0 

8*1 

5*4 

1^*8 

•007 

20 

Malabar 

20*8 

14-4 

16*6 

19*4 

12*0 

7*8 

5*0 

4*0 

•009 

21 

Madras 

14*3 

13-5 

16*5 

20*2 

14*1 

10*1 

6*9 

4*4, 



• 

Total . . 

• 

21-6 

14*7 

161 

19*2 

11*9 

. 8*0 

5*2 

3*3 

*009 

> 


f 

Puduoottah Territory . . 

*200 

13*8 

14*4 

20*0 

!3*9 

9*2 

5*2 

3*5 

• 


Grand Total . . 

21-6 

14J 

16*1 

19-2 

11*9 

8*0 

5*2 

3*3 

*009 
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APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. IIB. — PorcentageB relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 


« 

' No 

, « 

• 

Dintiicts. 

« 

• 

MAHOMEDANS. 


Pbrcentaoe on Total Mahomedan Population. 

Moles. 

- 

«o 

1 

V 

d 

o 

"A 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

• 


« « 

« 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

, 1 

Oaiijum 

16-2 

ia-3 

16*9 

18*3 

13*2 

8*7 

4*7 

f 

3*7 

*04 

2 

Vizagapatam 

20-8 

17-3 

16*3 

17-2 

13*3 

8*3 

4*5 

2*3 

•02 

; 

Goduvcvy 

202 

16-5 

16*9 

18*6 

11*6 

8*3 

5*4 

2*5 

*02 

« 

4« 

Kistna . . 

2V3 

17-0 

15*7 

17*5 

10*1 

7*5 

6*3 

4*6 

*02 

T) 

: 

Nellore , . 

212 

16-7 

15*4 

17*1 

11*5 

8*1 

5*9 

4*1 

c *02 

6 

Cuddapah 

20-5 

17-4 

15*0 

19*6 

12*6 

7*7 

4*8 

2*4 

•02 

i 

Bellary . . 

200 

16-4 

13*9 

19-2 

13*2 

8*4 

5*9 

3*0 

•003 

8 

Kurnool • 

19-9 

16*6 

14*5 

19*2 

12*3 

80. 

6*0 

3*5 

•004 

0 

Cliingleput 

210 

15-7 

14*5 

18*3 

11*9 

8*2 

6*2 

4*2 


* 10 

North A root 

21-9 

17-6 

14*6 

16*9 

11*8 

8*1 

5*4 

3*7 

•02 

i 

South Arcot 

23-2 

17G 

14*8 

16-7 

12*2 

7*3 

4*6 

3*6 

*009 

, 12 

Taiijoro 

24-8 

16-9 

13*0 

15*5 

12*9 

8*0 

5*0 

3*9 

■007 

1 

: 18 

• 

Tricliinopoly 

22-3 

16-4 

14*5 

16*5 

13*2 

8*3 

4*9 

3*9 

* 

14 

Madura . . 

25-3 

16-6 

13*4 

16*4 

12*4 

8*0 

4*6 

3*3 


18 

Tinnevelly 

23*8 

16*7 

14*4 

15*4 

11*8 

8*1 

5*7 

4*1 

•003 

ir> 

Coimbatfli'e 

24-0 

17*3 

15*5 

17*6 

11*5 

7’3 

4*3 

.2-5 


! 17 

i 

Nilgiris . . 

14-4 

13*8 

20-2 

25*0 

13*8 

7*1 

3*1 

2*4 

•2 

18* 

Saleui p. 

;22-8 

17*9 

141 

17*4 

12*3 

7*5 

4*9 

3*1 

. 

! 

South Qinara . . • . . 

21-2 

17*7 

15-7 

17*1 

13*2 

7*9 

4*6 

2*6 

•of 

1 20 

Malabar 

23-8 

18*2 

15-9 

16*6 

11*8 

6*9 

4*1 

2*7 

•008 

21 

j 

Madras . . 

13-5 

14*5 

14*3 

18*1 

15*6 

11*0 

7*5 

5*5 1 


1 

j • 

Total . 

22-4 

17*3 

15*0 

17'2 

12*2 

7*7 

• 

50 

3*2 

•009' 

•i 

• 

Puducottah Territory . . 

% 

20-9 

17*5 

14-4 

16*4 

13-2* 

8*3 

5*6 

3*7 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Grand Total . . 

22-4 

17-3 

15*0 

L7*2 

12*2 

7*7 

5*0 

3*2 

•009 
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, Age. 

No. IIB. — Ptreentaget relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 




* — “ 


MAHOMEDANS.— 





Pkrcentaob on Total Mahomkdan Population . — {Cmixnucd,) 

• 






Females. 



T 

» 

No. 

% 

• 

» 

Districts. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 1 2 and not exceed- j 
ing 20 years. j 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

1 

t 

O 

a 

sg 

o ^ 

■ N * O 

^ to 

r 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

i 

0 

1 
u 



160 

161 

162 

153 1 

» 1 

164 

% 4 

166 

156 

167 

158 

1 

Ganjam . . 

15-7 

13-7 1 

19'4 

20*6 

11*6 

8*0 

6*5 

4*5 

> 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

20*6 

14-0 

18*1 

19'7 

11-7 

7*6 

5*2 

3*1 


•3 

Godavery 

19‘2 

14*2 

19-2 

18-9 

11-4 

8*0 

5*7 

3*4 

•01 

4 

Kistna 

22‘0 

15*4 

16*6 

17-7 

9'6 

7*7 

6*2 

4*4 

•4 * 

5 

Nefiore 

22-7 

16’0 

17*2 

180 

10-3 

7*5 

5*5 

3*8 

•02 

6 

Cuddapah 

22-2 

15*2 

16'6 

20-5 

10-7 

6*9 

5*1 

2*8 

*08 

7 

Bellary 

213 

148 

15-7 

20-0 

11-4 

7*8 

5*9 

3*1 

*05 

8 

Kurnool . . . . * . . 

21-2 

143 

16-4 

19-2 

10-8 

8*2 

5*5 

b *2 

1-2 

9 

Cliingleput 

22-4 

14*9 

16*7 

18-8 

no 

7*8 

4*8 

3*6 


10 

North Arcot , . . 

22-0 

15'2 

15-9 

191 

11-2 

7*5 

5*3 

3*6 

•2 

11 

South Arcot 

23*4 

15-0 

160 

190 

11-2 

7*4 

4*5 

3*5 

*05 

12 

Tanjore 

19-9 

12*9 

15-0 

19-2 

13*3 

9*0 

5*8 

4*9 

•002 

13 

Trichinopoly 

21-7 

14-5 

156 

19-0 

11-9 

8*5 

5*0 

3*8 

* 

14 

Madura 

22‘7 

13-5 

150 

19-7 

12*7 

8*0 

4*7 

3*7 

•• 

16 

Tinncvelly 

20*8 

13-5 

15*8 

18-2 

121 

8*7 

6*4 

4*5 


16 

Ooimbatofe 

23-3 

'15'7 

IG ‘4 

18-6 

112 

7*4 

4*8 

2*6 

•03 

17 

Nilgiris 

19-2 

131 

22-4 

20-3 

11*6 

7*4 

3*3 

2*7 

> 

18 

Salem 

231 

161 

15-0 

18-7 

11-4' 

7*4 

5*2 

b*i 


« 

19 

» 

South Canara . . 

21*8 

16-4 

16-9 

19-7 

11-2 

7*0 

4*5 

2’5 

•• 

20 

Malabar 

22-9 

15*9 

17*1 

18*7 

10-8 

6*7 

4*4 

3*5 

*003 

27 

Madras 

12'6 

12*5 

15*9 

19-7 

14-5 

11*3 

7*9 

5*7 



, Total . . 

• 

21*8 

150 

16-4 

190 

11-3 

•7*6 

5*2 

3*6 

*1 

> 


Puducottah Territory 

. 21'0 

14-3 

14-5 

19-4 

13-3 

7*9 

5*6 

4*0 



Grand *!r6tal . 

. 21*8 

15-0 

1 

16*4 

190 

11-4 

7-6 

5*1 

3*6 

ft 



8 
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Age. 

IIB. — Percentage relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 





EUROPEANS. 


, r 


Prucentaoe on Total Euroi ' Kan Population . 

• 

t 







Males. 





No. 

Diatncta. 



1 

H 

% 

S 

1 

i 

g 

H 

1 

i 






Not exceeding 6 yei 

Above 6 and not 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not 
ing 30 years. 

o 

a 

'o 2 
d d 

c (5 35 

o *"• 

CO O 

. S -3 

<1 

fl 

It 

< 

Above .50 and not 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

« ' 

0 

1 

P 


€ 


159 

160 

161 

102 

163 

164 

166 

160 

167 

1 

< 

Qanjam 


194 

‘ 3-9 

17-5 

13*6 


17*5 

2*9 



2 

Vizagapatam 


24-5 

7-8 

8-6 

17-1 

13*0 

13*9 

11*4 

3*3 

0*4 

3 

Qodavery . . 


230 

11-5 

15-5 

19*4 

13*9 

9*1 

5*6 

2*0 


*4 

Kifttna 


' 7-6 

1*9 

7-6 

49*0 

18*9 

9*4 

1*9 

3*7 

. . 

5 

Nolloro 

. . 

28'8 

6-8 

6-8 

16*9 

16*9 

10*2 

6*8 

6*8 

. . 

6 

Cuddapah . . 


9-5 

3'7 

151 

43*4 

22*7 

1*9 

3*7 



7 

Bellary 


5 4 

2*3 

4*5 

43*1 

38-7 

4*7 

0*9 

0*4 

. . 

8 

Kurnool , . 


9-4 

31 


43*8 

28*1 

12*5 


3*1 


9 

Cliingleput 


9*4 

6-5 

5-8 

30*4 

27'4 

do 

7*3 

4*7 

0*06 

10 

North Aroot 


21-7 

121 

60 

13*7 

16*2 

12*6 


7*6 

1*0 . 

11 

South Arcot 


60 

10-4 

10-4 

23*9 

10*5 

20*9 

7*5 

10*4 


12 

Tan j ore 


18-7 

10*5 

7-7 

21*5 

17*4 

15*5 

5*5 

3*2 


« 13 

Tricliinopoly 


9-9 

2-6 

2'8 

381 

35*4 

7*7 

2*8 

0*7 


14 

Madura 


24*8 

9-5 

4-8 

15*2 

21*9 

10 5 

7*6 

5*7 


15 

Tinnevelly 


9-9 

41 

3-3 

26*5 

30*6 

1 .W 

6*6 

3*3 

. . 

16 

CoimhAtore 


18*4 

8-2 

4-6 

28*5 

26*6 

7*3 

5 * 5 ’' 

0*9 


.17 

Nilgiria 


13*5 

121 

20*9 

20*7 

20*0 

6*0 

4*9 

1*7 

0*2 

18 

Salem 

• 

18-5 

160 

101 

18*5 

15*5 

11*9 

3*0 

6*5 


19 

South "Canara 


120 

10-9 

9*7 

28*9 

26*5 

6*0 

3*6 

2*4 

. . 

20 

Malabar . . 


8-6 

2-8 

13*6 

42*0 

26*1 

4*0 

2*0 

0*9 

. . 

21 

Mailraa 


11-5 

8-8 

10*3 

25*7 

23*3 

11*3 

6*1 

3*0 


* 

Tota! 

c 


11*5 

6-7 

10*0 

30*8 

25*5 

8*3 

4*7 

2*5 

.006 


Puducottah Territory 



200 

1 

400 

20*0 

a 

- 


20*0 


• 

Grand Total 


11*5 

6-7 

100 ' 

30*8 

\ 

25*5 

8*3 

4*7 

2*5 

0*06 
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No. IIB. — Percentage relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 




EUilOPEANS.— ) | 


• 

Percentage on Total European 

Population . -{Continued,] 








Foinalos. 



1 




1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 



No. 

Districts. 

§ 

a 

01 

o 

8 

s 

H 

<1; 

a 

K 

O 

H 

01 

o 

(u 





o 

to 

o 

H 

'o 

Above 6 and not 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not 
ii^ 40 years. 

o 

a . 

g| 

5 = 

'O 

J.r 

o 

d 

-d 2 

'is 

O 

*o o 

^ to 

^.a 

< • 

Above 60 years. 

i 

§ 

a 



1G8 

169 

170 

171 

i 

172 

173 

^ 174 

175 

176 

1 

Ganjam . . , 

28-6 

20*4 

6*1 

24*5 

10*2 

8*2 


20 


2 

Vizagapatam 

34*9 

5*3 

8*6 

19*7 

24*3 

2*6 

3*9 

0*7 


. 3 

Godavery . . 

181 

14 ‘G 

171 

26*6 

13*1 

5*5 

2*5 

2*5 

•• 

4 

Kifltna 

21*6 

2'7 

5*4 

51*4 

6*4 

8*1 

2*7 

2*7 

» 

5 

Ndlore 

23'8 

14*3 

16*7 

286 

9*5 


71 



6 

Cuddapali 

30*4 

2‘3 

20*5 

25*0 

9*0 

6*8 




7 

Bcllary 

18-7 

12*2 

11*7 

26*6 

21 0 

6*1 

2*3 

1*4 


8 

Kurnool . , . 

12-5 


62*5 

12*5 

- 

•• 

12*5 

t 


9 

Chingloput 

• 

24-9 

16*7 

12*0 

18*5 

15*3 

5*9 

4 *G 

2*1 

•• 

10 

North Arcot 

« 

26*7 

17*3 

11*3 

18*7 

14*7 

6*3 

4*7 

1*3 

•• 

11 

South Arcot 

1 

16-1 

10*7 

23*2 

19*6 

12-5 

5*4 

8*9 

3*0 

•• 

12 

1 

Tan j ore 

21-8 

9-4 

13-5 

24*1 

130 

10*0 

4*1 

4*1 


13 

Trichinopoly 

25*3 

6-6 

13*3 

24-7 

19*9 

9*6 

0*0 



14 

Madura 

19*0 

14*3 

IM 

20-4 

15*9 

4*8 

6*3 

3*2 

•• 

15 

Tinnovelly 

22-4 

6-6 

1*3 

34*2 

17*1 

7-9 

3*9 

6*6 

•• 

16 

Coimbatoie 

137 

9*1 

13'6 

25*0 

22-7 

13*6 

2*3 



17 

Nilgiris 

18'6 

15*9 

19*8 

19*2 

13*2 

5*6 

4*1 

3*6 

1 

18 

Sulem 

25-0 

10*2 

12*5 

26*1 

12*5 

6*8 

4 G 

• 2*3 


19* 

South Canara 

31'9 

14-9 

6*4 

27*6 

12*8 

4*3 

2*1 


•• 

20 

Malabar 

29-7 

9*9 

9*3 

29*7 

14*0 

4*3 

1*8 

1*3 


21, 

Madras 

18*0 

11'5 

15*5 

21*4 

17*4 

9*0 

3*9 

3*3. 



Total . . 

> 

22*3 

12*2 

13*8 

23*1 

15'7 

. 6*8 

-j 

3*6 

2*5 

1 


Puducottah Territory . . 

* 66*7 

•• 



* l -3 



*• 

» 


Grand Total . . 

22-3 

12»2 

13*8 

23- 1 

16*7 

6*8 

3*6 

2*6 

1 


XXXll 


A P P E N D 1 X, 


Age. 

No. IIB. — Percentage relating to Agee. — (Continued.) 





EURASIANS. 




Percentaob on Total Eurasian Population. , 


• ♦ 


Males. 

0. 

Districta. 


1 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 



Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and i\ot exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. % 




177 

178 1 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 1 

184 1 

185 

1 

Ganjam 

. . 

23-5 ‘ 

14-7 

118 

20*6 

7*8 

11*8 

8*8 

1*0 


2 

Vizagapatam 

. . 

150 

21-9 

27-4 

11-5 

6*9 

9*4 

4*1 

3*2 

0*6 

3 

Godavery . . 

. . 

21*8 

13-9 

19-3 

19*8 

7*4 

7*9 

6*4 

3*5 


*4 

Kistna 

. . 

170 

10-6 

17-9 

24*4 

15*5 

6*5 

8*1 

•• 


5 

Nellore 

. . 

18-2 

22*3 

18-2 

15*7 

10*8 

9*0 

5*8 


•• 

6 

Cuddapah , . 

. . 

7-5 

60 

16-4 

34*3 

20*9 

9*0 

5*9 

•* 

•• 

7 

Bellary 


24-2 

14-2 

16-7 

24*0 

12*5 

4*8 

2*5 

1*1 


8 

KurnocH , , 


141 

20*7 

25-0 

16*3 

10*9 

5*4 

4*3 

3*3 


9 

Chingleput 

, , 

26-9 

22-4 

19-9 

11*7 

6*7 

5*5 

3*4 

3*5 


10 

North Arcot 

. . 

18*3 

10-8 

22-2 

18*8 

14*1 

8*6 

5*0 

2*2 


11 

South Arcot 


19-5 

18-9 

18-4 

15*8 

12*1 

7*9 

3*7 

3*7 


12 

Tanjore 


17-5 

171 

17*1 

17*1 

16*4 

6*6 

3*9 

4*3 


13 

Trichinopoly 

. . 

24-4 

19-9 

16-7 

15*3 

10*1 

8*0 

4*2 

1*4 


14 

Madura 

. . • ♦ 

18*5 

12-3 

14'8 

24-7 

16*1 

9*9 

3*7 



15 

Tinnevelly 


19*4 

9-7 

21-0 

17*7 

21-0 

8*0 

3*2 



16 

CoimlStoro 


20-1 

14-3 

19-2 

20*5 

130 

5*8 

4*0 

3*1 


17 

Nilgiris 


13-4 

27*3 

35-4 

11*3 

6*9 

3*8 

0*9 

0*4 

0*6 

18 

Salem * 

. . *. 

19-6 

160 

16-5 

23*7 

16*0 

4*6 

2*1 

1*6' 


19 

South Canara 


146 

18-8 

13*5 

18*7 

14*6 

12*5' 

2*1 

5*2 

t 

20 

Malabar . . 

. . 

21-5 

14*4 

16-5 

19*5 

11*9 

7*6 

5*6 

30 


21 

Madras 

. . 

18-4 

17-4 

20-6 

16*7 

10*0 

8*3 

4*9 

3*7 


c 


Total . . 

t. 

19*6 

170 

19-9 

17*5 

10-7 

7*6 

4*7 

3*0 

0*04 


Puducottah Territory 

•• 

33-4 

33-3 


•• 

11*1 

11*1 

IM 


1 

Grand Total . . 

19-6 

170 

19'9^ 

17-5 

— i_ 

10-7 

7*6 

4*7 

3*0 

004 
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Age. 

No. IIB. — Percentage relating to Agee. — (Continued.) 


No. 

• 

• 

EURASIANS.-CCon^tntt^i.) 

• 

Pbrcbntaoi on Total Eurasian Population.— (C cmi 

inuid.) 





Fomaloa. 


» 

• t 

DiitricU. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above ^0 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

- 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
:i<||||g 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing dO years. 

• Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

§ 

Oi 

> 


186 j 

187 

188 1 

189 

190 ^ 

191 

192 1 

193 1 

194 

1 

Gonjam 

22-3 

13*6 

24-3 

16*5 

• 

13*6 

6*8 

1*9 

10 


2 

Vizagapatam 

12-6 

17-9 

16-9 

18*2 

17-9 

8*5 

4*7 

3-4 

0*9 

3 

Godavery 

20-8 

15-2 

20*8 

20*2 

9*3 

4*9 

4*4 

4*4 


4 

Kistna . . 

16-8 

11*6 

211 

15*8 

13*6 

» 

14*7 

3*2 

3*2 

% ♦ 

6 

l^ollore 

21*5 

20-7 

14*7 

18*9 

12*1 

9*6 

1*8 

•8 


6 

Ouddapah . . . 

17-5 

143 

28*6 

20« 

6*3 

7*9 

4*8 

•• 

•• 

7 

Bellary 

26'7 

16<8 

18-3 

21-2 

7*6 

4*9 

2*9 

2*9 


8 

Kumool . . 

23-5 

16-2 

26*6 

16*2 

10-3 

2*9 

4-4. 

•• 


9 

Chingleput 

192 

16*7 

18*9 

13'7 

10*6 

10*8 

6*7 

4*4 


10 

• 

North Arcot 

22'6 

17*1 

16*8 

20*6 

10*8 

6*7 

3*2 

2*3 

» 

11 

• 

South Arcot 

21*6 

13*4 

21*6 

15*6 

12'1 

8*4 

4*4 

2*9 


12 

Tanjoro 

19-2 

15*1 

18*9 

21*1 

10*2 

7*6 

3*8 

4*1 

•• 

13 

Trichinopoly 

25'4 

16*0 

21*3 

16*7 

9*9 

7*9 

2*6 

1*2 

1 

14 

Madura 

18-5 

11*9 

27-2 

19-6 

17*4 

3*2 

M 

1*1 


16 

Tinnevelly 

35-2 

8*4 

11*3 

22-5 

12*8 

7*0 

•• 

2*8 


16 

Coimbatore 

• 

19-2 

14*7 

19-7 

20*2 

12*4 

6*5 

7*4 

0*9 


17 

Nilgiris . , 

20-5 

19*1 

20*9 

19-8 

10*6 

5^1 

2*9 

1*1 

% 

18 

^Salem 

25-8 

16*9* 

18*6 

21*6 

7*7 

• 

3'9 

3*9^ 

1*7 

*. . 

19 

South Canara 

23*4 

12*8 

16*0 

21*3 

8^6 

6*3 

10*4 

2*2 

•• 

20 

Malabar 

180 

16*3 

16*8 

19*4 

12^6 

8'9 

6*4 

3*7 

•• 

21 

» 

Madras 

16-6 

16*3 

19*6 

17*7 

12*4 

8*2 

6*3 

4*1 

• • 


Total . . 

18*3 

16*9 

18*9 

18'2 

11*9 

• 

8*1 

6*1 

3*6 

•003 


• 

Pudu(X)ttali Territory 

, 46-7 

13*3 

20*0 

• « 

1 

13*3 

1 6*7 

•• 

•• 

• 


Gra^d Total . 

. 18*3 

— I- 

16*9 

■ 

18*9 

1 18*2 

ns 

1 8*1 

6*1 

y 

3*€ 

; *003 
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APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No, II A , — General Statement of Population according to Age. 


$ 

• 

No. 

« f 

Districta. 




OPHERS. 

*• 






Pbrcbntaob on 

Total Other Population . 


Moles. 

i 

«D 

s 

■ 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing T 2 years. 

Al^ve 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing oO years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

V 

195 

19G 

197 

198 

1 199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

1 

Gai^jam 

14*9 

16-8 

16-8 

22*5 

13*0 

10*3 

3*8 

1*9 

, , 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

17-0 

15*4 

158 

13*5 

19*0 

13*4 

3 6 

2*3 


3 

Oodavery 

15-6 

10-4 

131 

20*3 

23*4 

9*4 

4*2 

3*1 

•5 

4 

Kifttna . . 

27'7 

111 


16*7 

27-7 

6*6 

5*6 

5*6 


5 

Nelloro . . 

is'i 

4*2 

26*4 

31*9 

8*3 

4*2 

6*9 

. . 

* , 

6 

Cuddapah 

161 

21*3 

13*2 

21*3 

13*2 

6*9 

5*7 

1*7 

*6 

7 

Bellary . . 

13-9 

16.9 

13*9 

16*9 

13*9 

15*4 

6*1 

3*0 

. . 

8 

Kumool 

t 

14-3 

16*6 

11*9 

28*6 

9*5 

14*3 

2*4 

2*4 

. . 

9 

Chingleput 

10-0 

200 

20*0 

10*0 

30*0 

100 



. . 

clO 

North Arcot . . 

26-2 

1 P 2 

10-3 

16*8 

19-7 

3*7 

4*7 

3*7 

3*7 

11 

South Arcot 

20-4 

21-2 

12*7 

17*8 

14*4 

5*9 

6*9 

1*7 


12 

Tanjore 

20-4 

16-3 

17*0 

17*2 

12*9 

8*0 

5*3 

2*9 

. . 

13 

Tricliinopoly . . 

23*3 

16-7 

130 

13*0 

14*9 

10*2 

6*1 

2*8 


< 

M 

Madura 

14-5 

18-2 

18*2 

18*2 

17*3 

9*1 

1*8 

2*7 

. . 

1 

Tinnevelly 



. ♦ 



66-7 

33*3 

- 

. . 

16 

Coimbatttre 

no 

no 

26*0 

30*4 

15*2 

4*3 

2*1 

. • 

. . 

17 

Nilgirifl 

6’3 

31 

15*6 

40*6 

15*6 

9*4 

6*3 

3*1 

* . 


Salem . . 

20*6 

17*5 

8*4 . 

19*1 

13*0 

10*0 

7*6 

3*8 

. . 

19 

South Canara . . » . 

. . 


. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

* . 

. . < 

20 

Malabar 

17-6 

16-3 

18*3 

20*8 

14*1 

6*0 

3*5 

3*4 

. . 

21 

Madras 

18-6 

160 

17*1 

18*1 

14*2 

9*8 

4*2 

3*0 

- 


Total . . 

18-1 

16-7 

160 

19-2 

14*9 

8*6 

4*5 

2*8 

•2 



0 









4 












Puducottah Territory . . 





•• 

e * * 



•• 


« 

Grand Total . . 

* 

18'1 

15*7 

16*0 

19*2 

t 

14*9 

8*6 

4*5 

2*8 

•2 
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No. II A. — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 




Districta. 


Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavory 
Kistna . . 

Nellore . . 

o 

Cuddnpah 
Bellary . . 

Kumool 
Chingleput 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjore. . 

Trichinopoly 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore 

t 

Nilgiris. . 

Salem . . 

South Oanara 
Malabar 
Madras, * 

Total . 

« 

Puduoottah Territory . 
Grand Total . 


OTHERS.— . 


Pbhcentaoe on Total Other Popi lation. 


Females. 


o 


204 


O 

II 

< 


15*9 

14-5 

20*3 

22*2 

20-3 

18-1 

27*0 

10*4 

12*7 

21*6 

19'4 

17*7 

24*8 

37*0 

17*0 

16*3 

16*9 


17*3 


205 


fl «' 
'd 2 

9? 

<N 

^.a 

< 


206 




207 


^.a 

< 


^ CO 

*2 a 

E oj 


^ be 

I" 


208 


2q^ 


> ^ 
ss 
< 


210 211 


212 


17*3 


14*2 1 
12-9 
10*2 
11*1 
18*7 
21*3 
.17*5 
6*9 
12*5 
27*6 
19*6 
16*1 
16*0 
16*2 

7*4 

16*7 

14*3 

16-7 

15*9 


16*2 


16*2 


19*9 

23*1 

16*2 

5*6 

28*1 

16*0 

14*3 

17*2 

12*6 

21*6 

10*3 

16*0 

16*6 

20*0 

22*2 

8*3 

13*6 

20*7 

26*9 


19*7 


19*7 


17*9 

• 

20*1 

29*7 

22*2 

21*9 

22*3 

14*3 

24*2 

37*5 

16*0 

27*8 

20*3 

17*7 

19*0 

14*9 

16*7 

20*4 

19*0 

19*1 


20*0 


20*0 


16*3 

13*9 

16*2 

27*7 

• 

7*8 

9*6 

14*3 

17*2 

12*6 

9*4 

11*3 

12*9 

10*9 

13*3 

100 

11*1 

16*7 

10*9 

12*3 

10*2 


12*4 


12*4 


9-3 

8*9 

4*7 

1*6 

6*8 

6*3 

17*2 

12*5 

4*4 

5*2 

7*0 

10*9 

6*7 

7*4 

33*3 

10*2 

7*4 

5*8 


4*9 

3-6 

2*7 

5-6 

5*8 

1*6 

12*5 

5*0 

2*1 

6*2 

5.7 

1*0 


7*3 


7*3 


9*5 

3*7 

3*8 


1*6 

3*0 

5*6 

1*6 

1*1 

4*7 

6*9 

• 

3*3 

2*1 

2*9 

4*5 


4*3 


4*3 


4*1 

3*9 

3*4 


2*i 


2*7 


8*3 
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APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No, II A . — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 




POPULATION OF ALL RELIGIONS. 

f 

No. 



Percentaob on Total Population op 

ALL RbLIOIONS. 


, c 

Males. 1 

Diatricte. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years . 

Above 60 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

. < 

213 

214 

216 I 

216 

217 1 

218 

219 1 

220 

221 

1 

O^njam 

21-4 

18-4 

lG-9 

17-6 

11*9 

7*4 

4*2 

2*2 

•02 

2 

Vizagapatam . . , . 

21*4 

18*0 

16*4 

17*5 

12*4 

7-9 

4*4 

2*0 

•005 

3 

Godavery 

21*6 

17*1 

17*2 

17*7 

11*5 

7*4 

4*0 

2*6 

•002 

4 

Kistna . . 

20-7 

16*P 

15*6 

17*4 

10*1 

8*5 

6*7 

4*9 

•04 

5 

Nelloro . . , . 

19-8 

15*3 

161 

17'3 

11*6 

0*0 

6t4 

4*5 

•04 

6 

Cuddapah 

18*5 

15‘7 

15*7 

20*4 

13-4 

8*4 

5*3 

2*6 

•01 

7 

Bellary . , 

19-1 

15*8 

14*6 

19*4* 

13*4 

8*9 

5^9 

2*9 

•01 

8 

Kumool 

19-7 

16*0 

14*9 

18*9 

12*5 

8*6 

6*1 

8*3 

•002 

9 

Chingleput 

22*1 

16*4 

14*9 

17G 

12*3 

8*1 

4*9 

3*7 

•001 

10 

North Arcot . . . . 

21*4 

16*4 

15*2 

18*3 

12*3 

8*1 

50 

3*3 

*01 

11 

South Arcot . . . . 

22*4 

16*3 

150 

17*1 

12*5 

8*4 

4*9 

3*2 

•03 

12 

Tanjore . . 

21*2 

16*1 

14*3 

16*9 

13*3 

9*2 

5*4 

3*6 

•0005 

13 

Trichinopoly . , 

21*1 

16-3 

14*5 

16*7 

13*4 

91 

5*4 

3*5 

o 

o 

14 

Madura, . 

22*3 

16*4 

14*5 

17*4 

13*2 

8*6 

4*7 

2*9 

•004 

15 

Tinnevelly 

21-6 

15*8 

14*7 

17*3 

12*6 

8*9 

5*6 

3*5 

•007 

16 

CoimWtoro 

22*0 

16*6 

15*3 

17*5 

13*0 

8*4 

4*6 

2*6 

•004 

17 

Nilgiris 

18*8 

14*4 

17*4 

23*9 

14*4 

6*2 

3*1 

1*7 

•1 


Salem . . 

21*8 

17*4 

14*2 

17*6 

13*4 

8*1 

4*8 

2*7 

•004 

19 

South Canara . 

19*4 

16*6 

15*8 

18*8 

13*8 

8*3 

4*9 

2*4 

•02 

20 

Malabar 

. 21*8 

16*7 

15*6 

18*1 

12*8 

7*6 

4*3 

8*1 

•01 

21 

Madras . . 

1 

14*6 

14-5 

t 

14*9 

18*7 

16*0 

10*6 

6*5 

4*2 

•• 

1 \ 

Total . . 

c 

210 

16*6 

15*3 

17*9 

12*7 

8*4 

5*1 

3*1 

•01 

c 

Puducottah Territory. . 

20-4 

16*3 

14*2 

17*1 

13-4 

9*3 

5*6 

3*7 

•0006 


Grand Total . . 

210 

16*5 

15*8 

17*9 

t 

1 

12-7 

k 

8*4 

5*1 

3*1 

*01 
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Nft^bA. — Oetural Statmmt of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 


, POPULATION OF ALL RELIGIONS. , * 

* Pbrcentaob on Total Population of all Relioions. 



1 Ganjam 

2 Vizagapatam . . 

3 Godayery 

4 Kistna . . 

5 Nellore . . 

6 Cuddapah 

7 BeUary , . 

8 Kurnool 

9 ChiUgleput 

10 North Arcot . . • 

1 1 South Arcot . . 

* 

12 Tanjore.. 

13 Trichinopoly . . 

14, Madura.. 

« 

16 Tinnevelly 

16 Coimbatore 

17 Nilgiris.. 

18 Salem 

19 South Canara . . 

20 M^bar 

21 Madras . . 

Total 

Puduoottah Territory 

t , 

Grand Total 


15*6 

181 

18*8 

11*6 

7*1 

• 

146 

17*6 

19;2 

11-8 

7*7 

14‘6 

190 

17*9 

10*9 

7*6 

14*6 

16-9 

17-6 

9*7 

8*2 

140 

170 

18*0 

11*0 

8*3 

147 

166 

20*7 

1U7 

7*9 

160 

166 

20*0 

120 

8*3 

14*5 

•15*9 

19*6 

11*5 

8*4 

15-2 

164 

18*5 

10*8 

7*2 

15’2 

16-2 

19-3 

10-9 

7*5 

151 

15*9 

18*6 

11*4 

7*5 

13-8 

15'1 

19*3 

13*1 

9*1 

14-5 

150 

19*2 

13*0 

8‘6 

141 

14-8 

20*0 

13*2 

I 8*4 

141 

150 

18*7 

12*3 

8*9 

161 

16-3 

19*0 

12*5 

8*1 

14*9 

17*6 

22*6 

10*9 

5*8 

161 

14'7 

19*6 

11*7 

7*7 

14'9 

17*3 

20*5 

11*9 

7*9 

148 

16-8 

19*3 

11*7 

7*4 

13-4 

16’6 

20*1 

14*1 

10*2 

14*7 

16-2 

19*2 

• 

11*9 

8*0 


14-4 

20*0 

13*9 

9*1 

• 

14'7 

16*2 

19*2 

,11*9 

Ic 
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■ £duca 


No, III A , — Oensral Statement of Popu 


--f -- 

« # ^ 






Malbs. 



Not exceeding 12 ycai‘8. 
of Age. 

Above 12 and not ox- 
coc*ding 20 years of Age. 

Above 20 years of Age. 

No. 

• Districts. 

i 

Number of Persons. i 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

— 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

f 

§ i ' 

ns ‘-G 

u 

s a 

<V M 

3 o 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 " 

1 

« 

Ganjam ^ 

276,389 

7,730 

117,829 

7,382 

301,077 

19,883 

2 

Vizagapatam * . . 

370,tJ35 

7,580 

154,695 

8,550 

416,195 

25,440 

3 

f 

Godavory^ . . 

3I0,M8 

8,901 

138,472 

8,978 

354,233 

28,957 

4 

Kistua 

271,008 

9,052 

114,774 

10,163 

351,713 

38,550 

5 

NoUore 

248,362 

8,157 

113,649 

9,874 

345,381 

37,104. 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

237,325 

6,164 

108,532 

7,787 

347,543 

29,484 

7 

BoUary 

299,477 

13,802 

125,335 

11,852 

435,361 

* 43,065 

8 

Kutiick)! 

175,358 

6,443 

73,040 

6,702 

242,485 

22,346 

9 

Cliingleput . . 

183,370 

14,261 

70,870 

11,822 

221,728 

47,126 

10 

North Afeot 

385,495 

20,654 

154,701 

18,009 

480,482 

69,165 


South Arcot 

311,384 

17,702 

133,101 

14,618 

408,437 

61,263 

« 

12 

Tanjoro 

355,990 

30,548 

130,450 

27,140 

461,528 

114,319 

13 

Trichinopoly 

219,777 

12,281 

85,448 

11,715 

282,909 

47,612 

14 

Madura 

430,264 

27,230 

161,360 

22,393 

520,442 

84,265 

15 

Tinnovelly . . 

311,876 

27,905 

123,180 

13,039 

401,459 

92,758 

IG 

Coimbatoro . . 

338,298 

12,256 

133,634 

10,969 

403,043 

39^761 

17 

Nilgii’ia 

9,032 

721 

4,739 

962 

13,421 

2,041 

18 

Salem 

382,087 

10,295 

139,182 

8,991 

45^,233 

35,671 

10 

South Canara . . 

105,322 

4,186 

72,959 

5,970 

221,448 

20,920 

20 

Malabar* . . . . 

436,982 

10,288 

177,228 

18,493 

520,679 

81,133 

21 

0 

Madras^ 






r 


Total . . 

5,751,929 

256,156 

2,339,178 

235,445 

7,183,797 

940,763 


Pudu(;ottah Territory 

55,644 

3,079 

21,024 

3,138 

74,661 

12,922 

— 1-^ 

Grand Total . . 

( 

5,807,573 

259,835, 

, 2,360,802 

238,583 

7,258,458' 

953,685 


*- * Tho tabulated rcBults of this district do not 

Noik. (1) — The particulars of tho instructod population, arranffod according to ago under each 
(2) - 'Hio pupulations outored for (ianjam and Viasogapatafn ai’o exclusive of those of the 



laiion according to FJ^cation. 







Fkmaleh. 


\ » 


Total. 

1 

Not oxceodinp^ 12 
yearH of Ago. 

AImivu 1*2 and not ex- 
ceeding 20 years of 
Age. 

Above 20 yc’ars of 
Age. 

Total. 

CO 

g 

£ 

a> 

o 

' ' 1 
/. 

J 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

Number able to read and write 
. or under Instruction. 

1 

d 

o 

C 

Ph 

u 

.l 

Number able to read and write ) 
or under Instructiwi. i 

1 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 



15 

16 

17 

18 

695,295 

34,995 

257,829 

91 

125,796 

86 

310,056 

» 

190 

• 693,681 

367 

941,125 

41,570 

334,321 

337 

158,530 

1§7 

410,735 

3V5 

903,586 

879 

803,603 

46,836 

283,129 

94 

150, *198 

101 

356,009 

171 

789,336 

366 

737,495 

57,765 

259,635 

119 

120,783 

101 

331,161 

188 

714,879 

408 

. 707,392 

55,135 

235,354 

132 

113,299 

98 

320,766 

223 

669,419 

453 

693,400 

43,435 

228,274 

119 

108,836 

139 

320,684 

480 

657,794 

7‘44 

860, 1?3 

68,719 

286,391 

232 

125,777 

207 

395,665 

418 

807,833 

857 

490,883 

35,491 

164,790 

H5 

74,.357 

90 

229,610 

192 

468,757 

427 

473,968 

73,209 

181,394 

334 

75,742 

257 

205,080 

692 

462,216 

1,283 

1,020,678 

107,828 

.778,751 

408 

161,159 

282 

454,690 

520 

994,600 

1,210 

885,922 

93,613 

340,989 

• 

73 

137,875 

56 

391,031 

178 

869,895 

307 

963,968 

172,013 

s 

350,965 

248 

153,706 

211 

515,092 

877 

1,019,763 

1,336 

688,134 

71,608 

^ 218,616 

105 

91,648 

80 

302,010 

293 

612,274 

478 

1,112,066 

133,888 

416,798 

206 

169,999 

133 

567,752 

310 

1,154,549 

679 

% 

836,515 

133,702 

304,334 

1,476 

128,870 

1,098 

421,240 

1,798 

857,444 

4,372 

‘874,975 

62,986 

331,010 

67 

135,816 

45 

418,173 

115 

i 888,299 

227 

27,192 

3,724 

8,555 

79 

3,932 

80 

9,822 

107 

22,309 

266 

975,502 

{M,8S7 

380,294 

97 

145,730 

61 

465,409 

118 

991,493 

276 

469,729 

31,076 

157,110 

237 

79,250 

197 

222,273 

395 

458,633 

829 

1,134,^89 

109,914 

406,976 

910 

188,615 

1,965 

5.30,-770 

6,252 

l,l‘i6,361 

• 

9,157 

16,274,904 

1,432,364 

5,528,515 

6,539 

2,449,918 

5,454 

7,184,688 

13,928 

15,163,121 

24,921 

151,929 

19,739 

65,741 

22 

r 23,762 

64 

85,263 

62 

164,7*6 

1 118 

16,426,833 

t 

1,462,103 

5,584,256 

5,561 

2,473,680 

5,488 

7,269,951 

» 

• 

13,99C 

15,327,897 25,039 1 

1 


dintinguiah maloa and females, and are omitted. 

nationality or rclijfiou, ore no^aBceiiamAble from the tabulated losults. 

Hill Villages in them. * 


APPENDIX. 


xl 

Education. 

No. IIIB. — Percmtage relating io Education. 


t_. 

• t 

- 5f AftLlST TiT READ AND tJTOM 

INSTRUCTION, UPON THE TOTAJj POPULATION OP THE SAME SEX , 

AND AGE. 



Malba. I 

• _ 1 

Fbmalbs. 

No. 

1 

• District. 


a> 



i 

f 

t' 


t 


Ib 

-s 

d 



1 

§ 

i 





"d 

i 

k. 


e>4 

1 

S 

>> 




60 

1 


o 


f 


8 




1 

g 

O 

i ^ 

1 

TotaL 

'o 

1 O 

pS 


f 

1 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 ^ 

1 

Ganjam . . ^ . . 

2-8 

f 

6'3 

6*6 

6*03 

*04 

•06 

•06 

•05 

2 

Vizagapatam . 

2*05 

5*5 . 

6*1 

4*4 

•1 

*1 

•09 

•1 

3 

1 

Godavery 

2*9 

6-5 * 

8*2* 

5*8 

•03 

•p7 

•05 

•05 

4 

Kistna . . 

3-3 

8-9 

11*0 

7*8 

*04 

•08 

•06 

•06 

5 

Nellore . . 

3-3 

8*7 

10*7 

7*8 

•06 

•09 

•07 

•or . 

6' 

Cuddapah 

2-6 

, 7-2 

8*5 

6*3 

•05 

*1 

•2 

*1 

7 

Bellary . . 

4*6 

9‘5 

9*8 

8*0 

*08 

•2 

G05 

^ -1 

8 

Kumool. . 

3-7 

9-2 

9*2 

7*2 

*09 

•1 

•08 

*09 

9 

Chingleput 

7-8 

16-7 

21*2 

15*4 

•2 

*3 

•3 

3 

10 

North Afcot 

5-4 

11-6 

14*4 

10*6 

•10 

• *2 

•11 

•1 

11 

South Arcot 

51 

no 

14*9 

10*6 

*02 

*04 

• 

•06 

•04 

12 

Tanjore . . 

8*6 

19*9 

! 24*8 

18*03 

*07 

•1 

1 

1 

•2 

*1 

13 

Trichinopoly 

5-5 

13*7 

16*8 

12*1 

*04 

D8 

•1 

■07 

14 

Madura . . 

6-3 

13*9 

16*2 

12*0 

■05 

•08 

*06 

•06 


Tinnevelly 

8*9 

10*6 

23*1 

16*9 

•5 

•9 

•4 

•5 

16 

Coimbatore 

3*6 

8*2 

9*9 

7*2 

•02 

•03 

*03 

•03 

17 

Nilgiris . . 

8’0 

20*3 

15*2 

13*7 

•9 

2-03 

1*09 

11 

18 

Salem . 

2'7 

6*5 

7-8 

5*6 

•02 

•04 

CO 

o 

•03 

19 

South Canara . . 

2-5 

8*2 

9-4 

6*8 

*15 

•2 

•18 

•18 

20 

Malabar . , 

2-4 ‘ 

10*4 

16*6 

9*7 

•2 

1-0 

1*2 

® *8 

21 

Madras . . 


•• 

•• 



•• 

•• 

< 


Total . . 

« 

4-4 

10*06 

« 

13*09 

9*3 

•1 

•22 

•19 

•16 

« 


Puducottah Terri- 









1 

tory . . 


14*5 

17*3 

12*9 

•04 

•1 

•07 

;07 


Grand Total . . 

44 

10‘1 

13*1 

9-4 

.09 

•22 

•19 

•16 

( 







-4 — 




Religion. 

No. FA. — Statement of Religiom. (1) 




• 


fllNDl'S. 



Mahomedans. 


No. 

» 

• 

Districts. 


i 




I 






I 

i 


n 

'n 

Cl 









"or 

Us 

a 


S 



; 


i 

1 


*60 

OJ 

•B 

o 

i • 

o 

H 

o 

0 

■i 

.2 


1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

7 

* 

8 

9 


1 

Gaujam 

130,925 

1,163,002 

5,743 

214,003 

1,51*3, 673 

* 

3,422 

177 


2 

Vizagapatam. 

362,835 

1,452,425 

1,817 

318,355 

2,135,432 

16,526 

536 


3 

Gk)davery . . 

323,288 

1,219,676 

10,210 

2,807 

1,555,981 

31,394 

2,303 


4 

Kietna 

001,410 

710,217 

39,534 

14,518 

1,365,709 

69,393 

2,936 


5 

Nellore 

508,810 

703,756 

2,371 

3,068 

1,308,014 

61,134 

1,435 


6 

Puddapali . , 

610,678 

625,306 

2,478 

3,855 

1,242,317 

94,137 

5,047 


7 

Bellary 

747,777 

712,215 

57,410 

16,821 

1,534,223 

120,880 

2,453 


8 

Kurnool 

400,755 

382,449 

1,335 

3,266 

847,805 

99,404 

2,032 


9 

Chinglcput . . 

464,307 

• 

434,558 

542 

279 

899,686 

J4,004 

1,738 


10 

North Arcot.. 

900,935 

1,007,705 

2;778 

1,602 

1,913,020 

77,874 

3,274 


11 

South Arcot 

873,391 

796,101 

5,499 

1,471 

1,676,462 

40,450 

1,282 


12 

Tanjoro ^ . . 

1,551,921 

243,218 

5,993 

2,655 

1,803,787 

72,670 

5,321 


13 

Trichinopoly . 

843,729 

270,654 

533 

860 

1,115,776 

25,511 

3,193 


‘ 14 

Madura 

1,732,241 

329,535 

152 

810 

2,062,768 

116,885 

2,088 

• 


16 

Tinnevelly . . 

1,269,393 

236,717 

89 

422 

1,506,621 

50,890 

1,577 


16 

Coimbatore . , 

1,318,866 

390,925 

5,015 

275 

1,715,081 

33,936 

871 


17 

Nilgiris 

37,264 

3,504 

1,167 

216 

42,451 

1,589 

228 


18 

Salem 

1,218,973 

1 674,011 

7,741 

335 

l,901,06f 

) 48,327 

827 

» 



^ South Canara. 

326, OIS 

1 144,47! 

« 

708 

306,390 

• 

777, 58i 

J ^5,018 

8,418 

* 

10 

Malabar 

1,613,4H 

i 24,2 If 

J 255 

30 

1,637,9D 

1 557,140 

24,344 


21 

Madras 

172,661 

) 132,62; 

1 3,319 

•• 

308,61: 

1 43,948 

4,222 

1 

• 

Total . . 

16,159,61( 

) 11,657,31 

1 154,9^ 

892,068 

28,863,97: 

8 1,654, 5, ?9 

69,302 

"l 

• 

Puducottah 
Territory . , 

• 

261,601 

) 34,54! 

9 669 

2 

’ 290,82 

» 

9 4,713 

5\) 

• 


1 

Grand Total. 



I6,421,2ii 

.. 

? 11,691,86 

0 155,658 

892,070 

1. 

1 29,160,80 

7 1,659,242 

t 

ow\ a4i11 1 

69,361 

• 


(1) Tbo Statement 4| “ Land Revenue and Population,” has not been given, as the data are still uncoUocted iu 
the KcTcnue Derartmcnt. The Board of EKcauo wiU furnish tho statemont hereafter, W.R.C. 
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APPENDIX 


Relig^ion. 

iVb. FA. — Statement of 


No. 

c ^ 

c 

DiHinotH. 

Mahomeoanr.— 

(Cotifd.) 






CHRIS 

Europeans. 


Eurasians. 

.2 

«3 

— 

Other Mahomcdaiis. 

1 

H 

Roman Catholics. 


15 

H 

Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

li 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

1 

Gan jam. . 

14 

1,213 

4,826 

69 

80 

149 

104 

101 

205 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

192 

3,779 

21,030 

155 

223 

378 

365 

445 

810 

a 

Godnvory 

19 

1,457 

35,173 

89 

362 

451 

233 

152 

385 

4 

Kistna . . 

62 

6,550 

78,941 

4 

72 

76 

48 

161 

200 

5 

NoUorc. , 

241 

2,860 

65,670 

23 

78 

101 

64 

173 

237 

G 

Cuddapah 

4 

4,488 

103,676 

6 

85 

91 

31 

80 

111 

7 

Bellary , . 

53 

4,397 

127,783 

296 

921 

1,217 

241 

733 

074 

8 

Kurnool 

19 

6,465 

107,920 

12 

28 

40 

86 

74 

160 

9 

Cliingloput c . , 

11 

7,439 

23,192 

603 

1,487 

2,090 

544 

1,027 

1,671 

10 

North Aroot . . 

82 

5,511 

86,741 

70 

266 

336 

247 

• 419 

.666 

I'l 

South Aroot . . 

48 

2,787 

44,567 

27 

96 

123 

237 

133 

370 

12 

Tanjore. . 

95 

24,017 

102,703 

121 

268 

389 

298' 

’ 224 

522 

13 

Trichinopoly . . 

89 

3,231 

* 32,024 

325 

298 

623 

285 

345 

630 

14 

Madura . . 

4 

11 

13,849 

132,833 

90 

78 

168 

82 

91 

178 

15 

Tinnevelly 

37 

32,249 

84,753 

39 

168 

197 

25 

105 

130 

16 

CoiinVatore 

140 

1,079 

36,026 

13 

140 

153 

308 

134 

442 

17 

Nilgiris,. ^ .. 


119 

1,936 

209 

1,130 

1,339 

128 

668 

796 

18 

Salem . . 

9 

3,149 

52,312 

106 

150 

256 

86 

291 

377 

19 

South Canada . . 

28 

4,714 

83,178 

70 

« 

60 

130 

143 

47 

190 

t 

20 

Malabar 


119 

581,609 

939 

1,640 

2,579 

4,572 

837 

5,409 

21 

Madras . . 

2,794 


50,964 

812 

2,801 

3,613 

5,136 

6,877 

12,013 


‘Total . . 

3,954 

130,072 

1,85^,857 

4,078 

10,421 

14,499 

13,263 

13,117 

26,38p 


Puduoottah Tor- 










< 

^ i-itory . . 


*3,734 

• 

8,506 


8 

8 

4 

20 

.24 

4 » 

Grand Total . . 

r 

3,954 

i 

133,806 

1,860,363 

4,078 

10,429 

'l4,507 

13,267 

13,137 

26,404 



A p p K N n I X. , ' slii' 

Religion. 

(Continued.) ' 


TUNS. 


4 







1 

§ 

Others or imspecifietL 

Gross Population- 

1 Natives. 

Others. 

Total. | 

» 

' (S 


i 

Roman Catholics, 


3 

0 

H 

Roman Catholics. 

1 

1 

3 • 

0 

H 

19 

20 

21 

22 j 

23 1 

24 

25 

26 

. 27 

28 

29 

30 

417 

262 

679 

1 

9 

10 

501 

452 

‘1,043. 

45 

501 

1,620,088 

730 

152 

882 

86 

29 

115 

1,336 

« 

849 

2^185 

91 

464 

2,159,199 

420 

165 

585 

29 

33 

62 

771 

712 

1,483 

39 

263 

1,592,939 

4,601 

2,779 

7,380 

. . 

5 

5 

4,653 

3,017 

7,670 


54 

1,452,374 

983 

1,670 

2,653 

8 

13 

21 

1,078 

1,934 

3,012 


115 

1,876,811 

119 

3,889 

4,608 

121 

42 

163 

877 

4,096 

4,973 

4 

224 

1,351,194 

2,848 

506 

3,354 



. • 

3,385 

2,160 

5,545 

327 

128 

1,668,006 

2,271 

1,373 

3,644 


11 

11 

2,369 

1,486 

3,855 

2 

58 

959,640 

10,517 

963 

11,480 

15 


15 

11,679 

3,477 

15,156 

147. 

3 

938,184 

5,261 

1,055 

6,316 

75 

43 

118 

5,653 

1,783 

7,436 

7,889 

192 

2,015,278 

25,731 

4,488 

30,219 

105 

. . 

105 

26,100 

4,717 

.30,817 

3,861 

no 

1,755,^17 

54,884 

loTSTs 

65,262 

65 ' 

181 

• 

236 

55,358 

11,051 

66,409 

239 

593 

1,973,731 

48,889 

1,933 

50,822 

23 

124 

147 

49,522 

’ 2,700 

52,222 

143 

243 

1,200,408 

' 65,746 

4,699 

70,445 

88 

67 

155 

66,006 

4,935 

70,941 

13 

60 

2,266,615 

■ 

52,716 

49,533 

102,249 




52,780 

49,796 

102,576 


9 

1,693,959 

10,857 

586 

11,443 

. . 

29 

29 

11,178 

889 

12,007 

56 

44 

1,763,274 

2,437 

498 

1 2,935 

. . 



2,774 

2,296 

5,070 


44 

49,501 

12,059 

625 

. 12,684 

4 

12 

16 

12,255 

1,078 

13,333 

28 

; 262 

: 1,966,995 

46,839 

2,099 

» 48,938 

. . 



47,052 

2,206 

49,258 

8,33C 

► .. 

918,36‘i 

■60,056 

2,224 

: 32,280 

1,046 

328 

1,374 

36,613 

5,029 

41,642 

31 

5^ 

1 2,261,250 

18,090 

3,351 

21,441 




24,038 

13,029 

37,067 


91( 

) 397,552 

►397,071 

93,228 

; 490,299 

1,656 

926 

2,682 

416,068 

117,692 

533,760 

21,25^ 

t 

1 432J 

i 31,281,177 

_ 

>0,671 

75; 

r 11,328 

*• 

•• 

•• 

10,575 

785 

*11,360 

• 

•• 

•• 

.•^16,^96 

407,642 

93, 98^ 

) 501,627 

1,656 

926 

2,582 

426,648 

118,477 

545,120 

21,25 

ij 4,321 

8 31,597,872 



Caste. 


^ No. VB. — Statement of Nation 


No. 

« * 

Districts. 

( 

NON- 

ASIATICS. 

MIXED 

KACES. 

ASIA 

W 

u 

w 

1. Brahmans (Priests). j 

I 

1* 

1 

Hindus (incl 

0 

i 

& 

s 

"S 

g 

CO 

UDINO NaTITB 

$ 

1 

1 

> 

. i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 1 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Ganjoia . . 

152 

205 

104,319 

3,170 

18,516 

311,518 

2 

Vizagtipatom 

397 

811 

51,220 

16,465 

43,860 

819,616 

3 

Godaveiy 

451 

385 

90,822 

41,429 

40,248 

498,373 

4 

Kietna 

90 

218 

• 98,548 

8,799 

65,657 

513,609 

5 

NoUoro 

101 

237 

64,537 

12,090 

64,802 

463,178 

6 

Ouddapah 

97 

130 

30,953 

18,177 

41,902 

543,428 

7 

Bellary . , 

1,217 

974 

35,088 

5,411 

29,118 

327,921 

8 

Kurnool 

40 

160 

25,943 

2,191 

36,811 

244,523 

9 

Clungleput, 

2,090 

1,571 

32,721 

5,156 

16,097 

180,636 

10 

North Arcot 

348 

676 

54,994 

27,082 

32,550 

577,842 

IV 

Soutli Arcot 

123 

370 

31,984 

3,511 

34,439 

245,082 

12 

Tanjoro 

389 

522 

• 

126,757 

•4,674 

29,804 

348,400 

13 

Trichinopoly 

623 

630 

31,428 

3,674 

21,455 

200,853 

14 

Madura . . 

168 

173 

39,073 

5,031 

66,496 

497,839 ‘ 

15 

Tinnevelly 

197 

133 

56,866 

10,556 

24,414 

341,331 

16 

Coimbatore 

153 

442 

28,404 

2,637 

55,664 

703,570 

17 

Nilgiris , ^ 

1,339 

796 

196 

50 

472 

4,630 

18 

( 

Salem 

256 

377 

28,817 

4,085 

29,217 

473,563 

’ 19 

South Can^ra 

130 

190 

108,265 

10,962 

1,355 

111,902 

20 

Malabar . . . . . 

2,679 

5,413 

42,697 

588 

27,904 

327,21*1 

21 

Madras . . 

3,613 

12,013 

11,783 

4,677 

33,941 

91,102 


Total . . 

• 

14,653 

!n3,426 

1,095,445 

190,415 

714,712 

7,826,127 ' 


Puducottah Territory . . 

8 

24 

9,326 

1,137 

9,622 

33,068 

{ ( 

Grand Total . . 

t 

14,561 

29,450 

1,104,771 

191,552 

724,334 

7,859,195 


APPENDIX* 
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Caste. 

Miiiif TtHm, and Castet. 

















xlvi* 


. r P E N D 1 X. 

Caste. 


No. VB . — Statement of Nationalttiee, 









ASIATICS. 





lllNDl’H.- 

—{Coutinuid.) 


- - 


• • 

b£) 

J 


'c 



f 

No/ 


k 

u 

Cj 

'§ 

1 

CO 

rt 


1 

-4-> 





d 



o 



f 

a 

c6 

1 

a 

u> 

a 

PI 

d 

k 

16. Others. 

17. Pariahs 

i 

o 



17 

i 

18 

10 

20 

21 1 

22 

1 

• 

Ganjjiiii .. 

44,780 

21,518 

34,579 

476,107 

164,809 

1,514,397 

2 

Vi/a{^a[)atain . . 

59,295 

' 27,364 

54,679 

509,188 

181,682 

2,136,405 

a 

Oodavrry 

165,883 

16,503 

38,824 

59,988 

372,688 

1,550,590 


Kistiia , , 

50,628 

15,530 

39,674 

65,350 

286,310 

1,373,089 

5 

Nellore. , 

•• 

22,252 

14,332 

86,785 

101,201 

283,013 

1,310,667 

6 

(y^l(ldapah 

9,945 

17,690 

31,472 

106,520 

181,164 

1,246,929 

7 

Bollary . . 

15,090 

18,959 

30,011 

176,500 

207,188 

1,537,004 

8 

Kurnool 

15,978 

15,283 

24,692 

63,336 

149,024 

851,446 

9 

Ohingleput 

• 

16,977 

9,216 

12,799 

49,083 

238,824 

911,304 

10 

North Aroot 

29,246 

22,340 

31,412 

134,658 

372,906 

1,927,225 

11 

South Arcot . . 

9,779 

18,234 

18,220 

94,519 

•144,947 

1,710,542 ^ 

12 

Tail j ore 

40,588 

21,667 

14,362 

44,161 

300^"^''^ 

1,869,287 

18 

Trichinopoly 

4,819 

13,086 

12,297 

46,099 

157,059 

1,166,741 

1 1 

Madura 

70,915 

25,791 

28,881 

74,827 

217,294 

2,133,216 

« 

15 

Tinnevolly 

291,053 

19,913 

20,315 

53,082 

167,671 

1,608,870 

IG 

Ooimbatoro 

62,814 

20,669 

24,670 

140,179 

236,205 

1,726,580 

17 

Nilgiris. . 

16 

108 

194 

24,609 

10,228 

45,386 

18 

Salem . . 

56,474 

19,784 

24,684 

204,199 

273,193 

1,913,772 

( 

19 

, South Canara . . 

150,931 

5,701 

7,753 

90,751 

137,972 

8.34,819 

C' 

20 

Malabar .. .. 

< 

534,602 

13,156 

35,802 

142,946 

300,612 

1,655,^18 

21 

Mildras . . 

6,912 

3,606 

3,025 

9,581 

69,145 

330,052 


« Total . . 

1,604,862 

e 340,450 

524,660 

2,666,890 

4,761,503 

29,361,109 

4 

4 

Ihidurottah Territory . . 

4,840 

« 

3,865 

3,480 

5,826 

32,513 

« 

308,157 

1 « 

Grand Total . 

t 

1 1,669,702 

) 

344,315 

528,140 

2,672,716 

4,794,016 

29,669,296 



APPENDIX 


Caste. 

Ram, Trihes, and Castes. — (Continued.) 


— {Continued.) 




» 


Mahomkdank. 



1 

Others or 

ai — 

* 

,0 

• r-X 

•9 

1 

ai 

1 

CO 

M 

'3 

eg 

1. 

Ju 

d 

1 

CO 

3 

he 

0 

<1 

1'. 

s 

cB 

4/ 

s 

0 

»-*< 

U 

1 

0 

cd 

• 

'rt 

0 

H 

23 

24 

2r) 

20 

27 

2S 

20 

30 

31 1 

32 j 

4 

. . 

. , 

1,968 

340 

552 

81 

.1,1181 

4,826 

508 

301 

. . 

. . 

8,949 

1,663 

870 

228 

9,01,'5 

21,030 

550 

37 

, . 

• 2 

19,131 

2,678 

1,62?» 

993 

10,703 

35, 1 73 

340 

2 

2 

, . 

51,720 

5,304 

3,853 

2,074 

15,980 

78.911 

30 

’ 507 

. , 

. . 

47,149 

6,945 

2,929 

714 

i:m 

05,670 

130 

50 

. . 

1 

66,831 

10,654 

8,680 

1,325 

16,135 

103,676 

302 

• 

319 

10 

6 

83,578 

12,392 

5,801 

1,291 

24,386 

127,783 

128 

8 

, . 

14 

69,048 

11,895 

5,922 

1,504 

19,472 

107,(»23 

71 

3,941 

7 

. . 

13,551 

2,008 

1,101 

317 

1,310 

23,201 

18 

25,920 

84 

‘ 20 

39,126 

10,210 

5,778 

1,288 

4,315 

80,741 

288 

0,737 

1 13 

» • • 

25,849 

4,028 

4,220 

398 

3,322 

41,567 

215 

• 

82,421 


108 

5,090 

981 

3,802 

47 

9,605 

M)2,703 

830 

11,510 

1 

629 

12,880 

2,090 

2,110 

338 

2,430 

32,021 

390 

^81,809 

0 

88 

9,900 

5,040 

4,790 

69 

31,075 

132,843 

215 

50,714 

40 

965 

2,881 

320 

4,049 

490 

25,294 

84,753 

* 0 

18,131 

22 

24 

9,054 

2,120 

4,239 

327 

1,509 

36,020 

73 

273 

, , 

4 

853 

156 

178 

8 

464 

1,930 

41 

11,751 

* 2 

6 

24,771 

0,738 

5,574 

653 

2,817 

52,312 

278 

12 

65,641 

54 

12,281 

1,520 

636 

129 

2,950 

83,223 

t 

• 

17,485 

546,912 

200 

5,296 

1,477 

3,918 

7*3 

20,538 

595,899 

1,4 11 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


*50,964 

50,5o4 

910 

gi2,088 

612,789 

2,121 

511,112 

89,219 

70.943 

» 

12,107 

261,535 

1,872,214 

• 

0,845 

4,025 

» 

•• 


1,656 

203 

490 

45 

1,481 

8,506 

' ■ » 

316,713 

612,789 

2,121 

512,768 

89,422 

71,439 

12.452 

263,010 

1,880,720 

0,845 

1 » 


j_ 



— 


- - - 


— 

• — 


M. AunA»Woin<u1 in rncraTil t.ho Hub>diviHiunti. 
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xlviii 

Occupation. 


No, VI, — Statement of Occupations. 


General 
. Divisions. 

_* t ^ 

Sub-divisions. 

Particulars of Occtipation. 

Number of 
• Persons. 

Total Number 
of PerHons 
under each Sub- 
division. 

* 


1. Book-bindora 

3 

<n 



2. Bill-coUectora 

863 

« 


« 

3. Civil Servants 

384 


• 


4. Chaplain . . 

1 




5. Court Servants . . 

4,341 



o 

o 

6. DraughtKinen 

114 



> 

Vi 

7. EHtiiiiate-makers . . 

5 



a? 

8. Government Servants 

13,507 




9. Government Laaears 

133 



0) 

10. Interpreters to Government 

7 




1 1 . Moonsheea 

4 



<I» 

12. Overseora . . 

317 



> 

o 

13. Peons 

8,970 

• 


o 

14. Pensioners 

13,411 




13. Priissmen . . 

27 




16. Shrolls 

2,096 

r 



1*7. Servants (Postal) 

1,202 




• 18. Uneovonanted^Servants . . 

1,271 


« 


19. Village Servants . . 

10,595 




4 

1 

67,251 



20. Military Service . . 

32,979 



a 

21. Pensioners (Military) 

1,340 



il 

22. Police 

19,911 



a 

23. Sepoys (Nabob) . . 

597 

» 

54,827 

4 


Clergymen and Ministers. 




24. Pishojfs 

13 




25, Chaplains . . 

24 

• 



26. Clergymen 

78 




27. Deacon 

1 




28. Missionaries 

191 


Si 

a 


29. Monks 

14 


.2 


30. Preacliers 

171 



« 

3 1 , Pri(5st8 

, 4,895 





5,387 




Lawyers, 

■ ^ 


* 


32. Attorneys . . 

3 




33. Barristers . . 

14* 




34 Ijawyers . , 

62 j 




35. Vakils 

1,518 1 





1,597 




Physicians and Surgeons, 



* 

a> 

36. Apothecaries 

159 



d 

37. Dressers . . 

173 



i 

38. Doctors 

6,274 




39. Druggists . . 

85 




40. Dentists . . 

2 




41. Hospital Assistants 

17 




42. Medical Men 

96 




43. Physicians 

2,186 




44. Vaccinators 

241 




' 

9,233 




Authors. 




• 

45. Editors 

61 




46, Poets 

518 





679 



t 

Artists. 


• 



47. Actors 

263 

t 

1 


48. Aftists ^ . 

4 




49. Dramatist 

1 

» 



60. Photographers 

i 

2rf 


’ • 



297 





APPENDIX. 


Occupation. 

No, VI, — Statement of Occupations. — (Continued.) 


General 

Divisions. 


Sub-divisions. 


Particulars of Occupation. 


Number of 
Persons. 


iPotol Number 
of Pcj-sons 
under each Sub- 
division. 


Scientific Persons. 

51. A8tronomor.s 

52. Bandmasters ‘ 

53. Civil Engineers . . 

54. Musicians 

55. Organists . . 

56. Surveyors 


Teachers^ ^'c. 

67. Catooliiflts . . 

58. Pandits (generally learned Brahmans) 

59. Professors . . 

GO. Puranam Headers 

61. Teachers 


62. Others 

63. Accountants .. 

64. Acrobats . . 

65. Actors 

66. Agent and Brokers 

67. Archakan (oiliciating Prie 

68. A8trolog()rs 

69. Apprais('r . . 

70. Bill-coll(H;tors 

71. (Teaners 

72. Clerks 

73. Crow 

74. ('hurch Servants . . 

75. Cahmdar Brahmans 

76. Dancing Masters . . 

77. Devil-drivers 

78. Drummers . . 

79. Gymnastic players 

80. Inspectors . . 

81. Jugglers . . 

82. Kawzis 

83. Karnams . . 

84. Monkey-danc.ers . . 

85. Municipal Servants 

86. Nattuvaiis (Dancing Master 

87. Navigators.. 

88. Overseers . . 

89. F\ijali8 (Village Temple 

90. Schoolmasters 

91. 8(Tang 

92. T(‘mplo Servants , . 

93. Translators 

94. Teh'graph Department 

95. Taxid(‘rmists 

96. Tom-tom boaters . . 

97. Under protoetiou . . 

98. Vaidlkam (those engaged 

suits or studios) 

99. Vocalists 

100. Volunteers . . 

101. Others 

• 

102. Barbers 

103. Domestic Servants 

104. Mosi^ue Servants . . 

105. Peons 

106. Eunnors 


Priests) 


in sacred pur 


11.053 
2,583 
1,150 
1,043 
6,723 
4,264 

1 

1,891 

68 

21,677 

34 

3,575 

21.053 
479 
465 

2,191 

273 

458 

445 

.94 

30,640 

15 

61 

327 

21 

2,043 

27,897 

1,147 

112 

6,528 

340 

53 

4 

3,253 

26 


62,245 

26,397 

232 

19,789 

359 


172,116 



Commercial. - Domesnc— (CeH/(/.) 


A P P B N D I X. 


Occupation. 


No, FI. — Statment of Oocupations, — (Continued.) 


General 

Diviaiona. 


Sub-divieionB. 


'El 

0) 5 
GTJ ^ 

a ^ 


I’articulars of Occupation. 


107. Scavengers 

108. Servants . . 

109. Sweepers .. 

110. Village Servants 

111. Washermen 

112. Watchmen 

113. Worshippers 

114. Zemindary Servants 


11.5. Abkarry Contractors 
110. Arrack and Wine Dealers 

117. Attar- sellers 

118. Auctioneers 

119. Bamboo-dealers 

120. Bandv-mercliants 

121. B^ingle- sellers 
11J2. Bankers . . 

123. basket-merchants 

124. Bazaarmen 

125. Bead’Sellers 

126. Bird-sellers ' 

127. Brokers 

128. Bullock-dealers 

129. Cliarcoal-merchants 

130. Chunam-merchants 

131. Cocoanut-merchants 

132. Comb -merchants 

133. Contractors 

134. Cloth-merchants 

135. Coral-merchants 

136. Cotton -mercihants 

137. Dealers 

138. Diamond-dealers 

139. Fibre-sellers 

140. Firewood-sellers 

141. Fish-sellers 

142. dinners 

143. Gram-sellers 

144. Grocers 

145. Gold-merchants 

146. Gunny-bag sellers 

147. Horn-worlanen 

148. Honey-sellers^ 

149. Hawkers . . 

150. Horse-dealers 

151. Hotel -keepers 

152. Ink-sellers 

153. Indigo-dealers 

154. Iron-bazaannen 

155. Jewellers .. 

156. Jungle-product sell 

157. Leaf-sellers 

158. Leather-merchants 

159. Lime-sellers 

160. Mnt-feeUers 
1 Ol^^Measurers 

162. Medici lie- sellers 

163. Merchants . . 

164. Oilmongers 

165. Paper-merchants 

106. Partners . . ‘ 

167. Pearl-merchants 

168. Pot-sellers, . 

169. Efce-dealers 

170. Bope-sellers 


Number of 
Persons. 


28,685 

213,472 

5,141 

17,644 

126,211 

14,586 

1,243 

3,446 


821 
'13,325 
180 
16 
377 
3,674 
7,908 
7,215 
160 
146,182 
262 
82 
1,698 
8,890 
294 
1,423 
179 
96 
6,640 
8,561 
211 
1,209 
3,043 
103 
10 

' 3,343 
47,555 
,907 
265 

414 ^ 
42T 
7 

61 
953 
51 
278 
22 
614 
99 
255 
170 
878 
2,105 
820 
439 
598 
145 
234,531 
15,742 
48 

2,810 
255 
380 
1,234 
26# 


Total Number 
of Persons 
under ea^ Sub- 
division. 


519,350 4 



APPENDIX, 


li 


Occupation. 

No, VL — StaUmontof Occupationi, — (Continued.) 


General c 
Diviaione. 

Jub-di visions. 

Particulars of Occupation. 

• 

• 

Number of 
Pt*r«ou8. i] 

Total Number 
of Porsonft 
indor each Sub- 
division. 



171. Salt-merchants 

7,421 




172. Ship-merchants .. 

362 


• 


173. Shoe-sellers 

123 


i 


174. Shop-keepers 

626 

% 


I 

175. Silk-mercmants 

102 

• 


Ho 

176. Snulf-sellers 

236 




177. Stamp- vendors 

279 




178. Sweetmeat-sellers 

585 



1 

179. Shroffs 

739 



CO 

h 

180. Tent-dealers 

59 


1 

'i 

181. Thread-merchants 

492 



£ 

182. Timber-merchants 

159 


. 

cr« 

183. IJmbreUa-merchauts 

* 74 


• s 


184. Undertakers 

16 


"Is* 


185. Wliip-8oll(TS 

5 




186. Wicker-sellers - 

^437 






534,662 

T 


187. Bandy-drivers 

18,682 



188. Bandy-owners . . 

* 1,91-4 


i 


189. Boatmen . . 

7,049 

» 


• 

190. Carriers . . . . .*. 

4,180 


1 


191. Cartmen . . 

6,752 




192. Coachmen . . 

2,340 




193. Camel-drivers 

6 


» 

s 

194. Captains . . 

19 




195. Elephant-drivers 

170 

* 


t> 

a 

196. Engine-drivers ,. .. • •• 

66 



o 

o 

197. Grass-cutters 

685 




198. Guards 

44 




199. ITorse-breakers .. 

538 




200. ITorse-keepers 

4,261 




201. Livery Stable-keepers 

46 




202, Pilots 

247 




203. Bail way Servants 

1,544, 




^04. Sailors 

497 




205. Stable-keepers 

68 

48,108 


» 

206. Agriculturists 

1,523 

* 



207. Betel-gardeners 

9,8^2 


3 

• 'O 

208. Coffee-gardeners . . 

167 




209. Cultivators 

4,845,652 


ZJ 


210. Farmers 

4,309 


Sd 


211. Gardeners 

14,030 


. < 


212. Irrigators , . 

3,397 

- 4,878,8^0 



213. Blanket- weavers 

2,867 




214. Bangle-makers 

2,036 




215. Boot and Shoe makers 

111,504 




216. Cotton -ginner 

24,714 




217. Carpet-makers 

155 



9 

218. Dyers . . 

1,155 




219. Fan-makers 

5 

% 



220. Gunny-weavers 

687 




221. Garland-makers ^ • 

323, 

• 

♦ 

t-A 


222. Gold-thread makers 

201 


a 


223. Hat-makers 

101 


i 


224. Ironers 

711 



(5 

225. Laoe-manufacturers 

622 


A 


226. Loom-makers 

1,132 




227. Needle- workers . . 

240 


• 


228. Net-makers . . 

165 

f 

• 


229. Bope-makers 

208 

1 



230. Buby workers j • 

26 

i 



231. Silk-weavers 

558 

• 


t 

232. Tailors • 

• 

14,328 





Industrial- — {Continued.) 


APPBK|>IX. 


Goneral 8u\)-diviaionB. 
Divisiona. 


Occupation. 

Statement of Oocupatiom. — (Continued.) 


Particulars of Occupation. 


Total Number • 
Number of of Persons 
Persons. under each Sub* 
division. 


233. Tanners 

234. Thread-weavers 

235. Weavers 

236. Arrack-manufacturers 

237. Bakers 

238. Butchers 

239. Betel-nut sellers . . 

240. Cattle-feeders 

241. Ooflfee- sellers 

242. Curd- seller 8 

243. Confectioners 
' 244. Cooks 

245. Cowherdsmen 

246. Dholl-merchonts . . 

247. sellers 
2^8. Fishermen 
249. ^Flour-sellers 
^50. Food-sellers , 

25 1 . Fowl-mongers 

252. Fruit-merchadts . . 

253. Ghoe-scllers 

254. Grain-merchants . . 

255. Honey-drawers . . 

256. Leaf-sellers 

257. Millers 

258. Oppei* sellers 

259. Opium-sellers 

260. Onion- sellers 

261. Poultry-feeders . . 

262. Shepherds , . 

263. Salt-sellers 

264. Sugar-merchants . . 

265. Tobacco-merchants 

266. Toddy-sollers 

267. Toddy-drawers 

268. Vegetable- sellers . . 

269. Wine-sellers 

270. Watermen. . 


271. Blacksmiths 

272. Braziers . . 

273. Burnishers 

274. Boiler-maker 

275. Coppersmiths 

276. Engravers . . 

277. Farriers . , 

278. Filers 

279. Goldsmiths 

280. Gilders 

281. n ammeters 

282. Key-repairers 

283. Knife-makers 

284. Lapidaries 

2 85< Load-platers 

286. Needle-maker 

287. Platers 

288. Silversmiths 

289. Stone-rmtters 
29CL Tin-makers * 

291. Tinpot-makers 

292. Type-caster 
203. Wire-drawers 


1,649 

213 

376,561 

336 
427 
5,447 
3,130 
26,546 
801 
' 2,647 
10 
5,532 
50,480 

90 
17 

9,614 

91 
74 
69 

•473 

210 

1,990 

123 

19 

23 

623 

2 

10 
69 
89,094 
960 
1,051 
672 
‘ 21,450 
110,244 
907 
113 
2,403 


40,566 

9,473 

37 

1 

4,982 

37 

128 

57 

68,853 

26 

144 

21 

34 

7 

103 

1 

125 

• 1,222 
60 
198 
20 
1 

21 


640,061 


335,287 


126^117 




APPENDIX. 


f liii 


Occupation. 


No. VL — Statement of Occupations . — (Continued.) 


GenCr^ 

DiririonB. 


Sub-divisions. 


a 


I 

•n 

A 


I 


o 

O 




I 


Particalurs of Occupation. 


Number of 
Persons. 


294. 

296. 

296. 

297. 

298. 

299. 

300. 

301. 

302. 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306. 

307. 

308. 

309. 

310. 

311. 

312. 

313. 

314. 

315. 

316. 

317. 

318. 

319. 

320. 

321. 

322. 

323. 

324. 

325. 

326. 

327. 

328. 

329. 

330. 

331. 

332. 

333. 

334. 


Apprentices 

Artificers . , 

Architects 

Bricklayers 

Brick-makora 

Blind-makers 

Boat-makers 

Carpenters 

Coach-builders . , 

Carvers . . 

Chunam-makers . . 

Coach-makers 

Drum-makers 

Engineers . . 

Engine-fitters 

Earth-diggers 

Estimators 

Fitters 

Foremen . . 

Glass-workers 

Gun -maker 

Harness-makers . . 

Handicraftsmen . . 

Lantern-makers . . 

Masons . . 

Mechanics 

Moulders . . 

Net-makers 

Painters . . 

Pandol-makers . . 

Eoad-workers 


Sculptors . . 
Stone-masons 
Turners . , 
Tile-makers 
Umbrella-makers 
Watch-makers . . 
Whip-makers 
Wicker-work makers 
Wheelwrights . . 


335. Boilers . . 

336. Bookbinders 

337. Booksellers 

338. Compositors 

339. Examiners 

340. Ink-makers 

341. Librarians 

342. lithographers . . 

343. Moochees 

344. Paper-cutters 

345. Paper-manufacturers 

346. Pressmen.. 

347. Printing officers . . 

348. Printers . . 

349. Publishers 

350. Tracer 


351. Basket makers and sellers 

352. Box-makers 

353. Cage-maker 

354. Cabinet-makers 

355. Coopers . . 

356. Carpet-makers 

357. Fan-makers 


Total Number 
of PeraouB 
under each Sub-| 
division. 


84 

10;? 

17 

20,224 

1,927 

1,026 

119 

57,042 

76 

. 21 
1,076 
52 
12 
L48 
5 

^1,039 

26 

108 

29 

5 

1 

63 

147 
44 

1,030 

148 
5 

62 

1,836 

83 

201 

3,704 

435 

6,620 

15 

174 

3,121 

122 

11 

4 

11 


60 

354 

344 

820 

26 

30 

5 

3 

690 

12 

63 

479 

68 

454 

12 

I 


11,273 

135 

1 

73 

294 

159 

39 


121,036 


3,421 


14 




APPENDIX 


liv ' 


Occupation. 


No. VI. — Statement of Occupations. — (Continued.) 






Total Number 

General ^ 
Divisiona. "" 

ub-diviaioELfl. 

Particulars of Occupation. " 

Number of 
Persons. 

of Persons 
mder each Sub- 
division. 


1 

358. Hookali-makers . . 

12 

• 



359. Mat-weavers 

3,094 


t 

<S 3i 

360. Tut-makers 

361. Picture-maker 

51,160 

1 

• 

1 

* 173 -5 

362. Pattan-workers . . 

4,373 



'o S 

363. Pope-makers 

588 



W C6 ^ 

364. Toy-makers 

106 



d 

365. Turners , . 

243 


T 

w 

366. Winnow-makers . . 

' 254 

r 

71,805 ^ 


< 

367. Bratty-sellers 

1,285 

1 


368. Coal-burners 

38 

t 


o 

369. Firework-makers. . 

263 


a 

M 


370. Gunpowder-makers 

66 



c/> « 

d 

371. Lamp-lighters 

786 




.l72.*MaHalchee8 

462 



1 ^ 

373. Haltpetro-inanufacdurers. . 

47 



O 

374, Torcli-boarors 

871 




375. Wood-cutter«« 

9«37l 

13,189 



376. Coolies 

2,003,897 



377. Diggers 

4,501 



£ 

378. Laborers . . 

19,243 

4 


<D 

379. Lascars 

12,651 



o 

rJ^ 

380. Pady/il (Persons paid for their labor 





in grain) 

27,850 



381. Workmen 

3,202 

* 



382. Otliers 

258 

2,071,602 







383. Carnatic Stipendiaries . . 

384. Cudimirasidars (Village proprietors hold- 

389 




ing lands in hereditary right exempt 
from laud tax) . . 

' 787 




385. Independents 

11,194 



>> 

386. Interest . . 

112 


f <33 1 

(H 

<33 

387. Inamdars . , 

60,874 


> 

•■4 

P4 

o 

388, Juhgliirdars 

220 


§ 


389. Ijundod proprietors 

24,054 - 


2 

390, Market-owners . . 

21 



391 . Mirasidars (Holders of hereditary lands) 

72,638 


d 


392. Penters . . 

2,929 


o 


393. Shareholders 

2,694 

. 


394. Zemindars.. 

668 

176,680 

* 'd 

<p 





395. Bairagios (Dijfferont elassos of vagrants 




o 

professing a religious life) . . 

42 


Vg 

k 

o 

396. Beggars . . 

98,789 



397. Devotees . . 

1,588 
1,372 4 



niJ 

398. Dependants 



2 

399. Guests 

979 


< 

Pi 

d 

400. Hymn-singers 

2 




401. Mud- workers 

634 




402. Prisoners , . 

422 

1’ 





- 77R 



# ^ 





403. Caste occupations 

38,897 




404. Employers 

3,800 




405. Grave-diggers 

1,568 



* 

406. Hunters . . 

1,647 


1 


407. Pilgrims . . i 

920 



.d 

408. Private and other employments 

14,146 

. 

c 

O 

409. Snake-charmers . . 

410. •Travellers , , 

578 

3,127 


( 



- 64 683 



t 



( 


Grand Total . , 

i 

9,930,012 


Notb<*-T1io number of poreons entereU for each occupation are paly males and exclusive of children, 



APPENDIX 




I 


Towns. 

No, VIL — Lut of Towm and Villages classified according to Population, ^ 


Numurh of Villages and Towns containing 


* 

< KH 

No. 

» 

-* 

Diftricts. 

1 

§ 

1 

From 200 to 500 Inhabitants. 

From 500 to 1,000 Inhabitants. 

From 1,000 to 2,000 Inhabitants. 

From 2,000 to 3,000 Inhabitants. 

From 3,000 to 5,000 Inhabitants. 

From 5,000 to 10,000 Inhabitants. 

1 

1 From 10,000 to 15,000 Inhabitants. 



From 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 

1 . • . 

05 

1 

Q 

O 

O 
o 
o' 
o . 

3 

o 

0 

© 

CN 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

VO 

0 

k 

< 

• 

t 

H 


1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 1 


10 

u 

12 

13 

14 


1 

Ganjam 

2,504 

1,157 

504 

173 

‘ 29 

18 

% 

2 

• 

1 

2 

1 

*•* 

4,391 


2 

Vizagapatam . . 

743 

756 

685 

379 

92 

31 

11 

3 

•• 

2 

■ • t 

2,702 


3 

Godavery 

579 

473 

497 

363 

111 

40 

16 


2 

1 

•• 

2,082 


4 

Kistna 

394 

641 

522 

317 

60 

34 

7 

1 

1 

1 


1,978 


5 

Nellore 

• 

401 

070 

575 

296 

84 

33 

12 


•• 

1 

•• 

2,132 


6 

Cuddapah 

151 

275 

300 

301 

95 

73 

13 


1 



1,209 


7 

Bellary 

562 

758 

579 

306 

66 

45 

18 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

2,337 


8 

Kurnool 

37 

116 

248 

285 

70 

19 

6 



1 

• 


782 


9 

Cliingloput . . 

869 

916 

400 

141 

18 

12 

4 

• • 

1 

1 

•• 

2,362 


10 

North Arcot 

1,894 

1,457 

787 

307 

69 

22 

7 

4 


1 

•• 

4,54S 


11 

South Arcot . . 

649 

1,004 

796 

341 

51 

28 

7 

•• 

1 

1 


2,878 


12 

Tanjoro 

1,180 

1,427 . 

889 

316 

80 

29 

9 

•• 

1 

3 

1 

3,935 


•13 

Trichinopoly . . 

310 

451 

545 

131 

61 

9 

4 

1 

•• 


1 

1,503 


14 

Madura 

2,017 

904 

521 

353 

93 

82 

34 

8 

1 

•• 

1 

4,014 


15 

Tinnevelly . . 

320 

377 

374 

244 

98 

77 

34 

10 

1 

1 

•• 

1,536 


16 

Coimbatore , , 

133 

306 

349 

320 

110 

93 

27 

2 

•• 

. 2 

•• 

1,342 


17 

f 

Nilgiris 

11 

1 

1 

2 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17 

s 


18 

^Salem 

1,460 

1,292 

568 

211 

40 

11 

• 

9 

2 

•• 


1 

3,594 ' 


U 

South Canara. 

234 

426 

366 

195 

43 

19 

4 


•• 

1 

1 

•• 

1,288 


20 

Malabar 

1 

• • 

1 

16 

48 

180 

168 

14 

•• 

4 

.. 

432 


21 

• 

Madras 

•• 

1 

1 

2 

2 

• 

6 

10 

5 

3 

5 

1 1 

» 

J36 



• 

, Total . . 

« 

14,509 

13,408 

9,508 

1 4,999 

1 1,310 

1 862 

! 

i 52 

( U 

t 2 : 

J 6 

1 

i 45,09^ 

» 




♦ Besides the villages entfred in Col. 14 ^ere ore 4,607 uninhabited villages. » 

f ITio villages of Jeypore territory are not included ui 2,702 entered for Vizagapatam. 
I This HJ the number ci viDages in the Municipal Divisionfl of the town. 



Ivi 


APPENDIX. 


Towns. 

No.^IIL — TahU 0 ^ Totims and Villages o) which the Inhabitants exceed 5,000, arranged 

Population. 


according to 


Number of "o 

Names of Towns. Inhabit- £ No. 

ants. 5 


Names of Towns. 


Nnmberof 

Inhabit- 

ants. 


M. 1 Berhdmpore 

g •• 2 Purl^emidy 
^ ,^c Si. 3 ChicAcolo . . 

§ 4 ItchAporo . . 

^ 5 Baruva 

6 Eaghunadhapuram 


1 VizAgapatdm 

2 Vizianagaram 

3 Bobbili 

4 Anakapalli 

5 Salur 

6 P^condah 

7 Bimlipa^am 

8 Pdrvatipore » . 

9 Payidipdla, 

10 Kanapnka Tyanap6ta Ku 
I kalametta Lakslimipu 


1 1 Madgula , . 

1 2 Xdsiukota 

13 Jdini 

14 Mandhomkhalla . 

‘ 15 Munagapaka 

1 6 Srungavarapukota 

M. 1 EUore 
M. 2 Rajahraundry 
M. 3 Oocandda 

4 Pittdporo 

5 Poddapore 

G Dbcwleswaram . 

7 Amaldpore 

8 Narasapore * . 

9 Pdlakurra. . 

10 PdlakoUu.. 

1 1 Attili 

12 A^chanta . . 

13 Koringa . . 

1 4 Chamarlakota 

1 5 Kapileswarapuran 

16 Madap5ta. . 

17 V51puru . , 

18 Valivola . . 

19 Ndgayaram 

M. 1 Masulipatam 
M. 2 Gundr 

3 Bdpatla . . 

4 Cliir61a 

5 Jaggayap5ta 
* G Bezqvdda . , 

7 Prattipddu , 

8 Ni^zvid . . 

9 Chendavole 
1 0 Kondapalli 


M. 1 Nollore 
2 Venkatagiri 
^ 3 Ongole 
4 Kandukdr . . ^ 

^ 5 Tanguturu 

6 AUur and Kottapatnam 

7 Ghklur 

8 Vinjamuni 


21,670 

15,958 

15,587 

12,493 

6,739 

5,206 

32,191 

20,169 

14,166 

13,044 

10,633 

8,812 

8,744 

8,565 

7,797 


25,487 

19,738 

17,839 

9,246 

9,202 

7,252 

7,083 

6,819 

6,427 

5,931 

5,878 

5,846 

5,649 

5,535 

5,463 

5,440 

5,377 

5.315 
5,271 

36,188 

18,033 

10,695 

9,256 

9,152 

8,026 

7.315 
6,477 
5,567 
5,207 

29,9^22 

7,524 

7,392 

7,101 

7,045 

6,991 

6,086- 

5,674^ 


9 Addanki . . 

1 0 AUur 

11 Kota 

1 2 8ariv6palli 

13 Kovur 

1 Cuddapah. , 

2 Budwail . . . 

3 Proddatur 

4 Poli 

5 Vempalli . . 

6 Nundialump5ta 

7 Pdta Cuddapah 

8 Viitukuru . . 

9 Vonipenta 

1 0 Garnimetta 

1 1 Kottapalli 

1 2 Chinnamanden 

1 3 Tanakallu 

14 Mudivfdu, , 

1 Bellapr 

2 Adoni 

3 Hospett . . 

4 Kumpli . . 

5 Tddpatry . . 

6 HarpanhaUi 

7 Raidroog . . 

8 Yemmeganur 

9 Yadiki 

1 0 Dhannavaraui 

11 Vfravakonda 

12 Kosigi 

13 Gooty 

14 Pamidi 

15 Hindupuram 

1 6 Siraguppa 

1 7 Amarapuram 

1 8 Madaksera 

1 9 Pennakonda 

20 Mundavaram 

21 liirahalu . . 


M. 1 Kurnool . 

2 Nundial . 

3 Maddikera 
M. 4 Kumbum . 

5 Kodumur . 

6 Gudur 

7 Paikali 


M. 1 Conjeveram 

2 8t. Thomas’ Mount; 

tonment . . 

3 Sydaj^et . . 

4 Cliingloput 

5 Uttaram61ur 

6 Poonamalli 

M. 1 Velloro 
M. 2 Wallajah . . 

3 Arcot 

4 Gudiathum 

5 \| Tripaty 

6 L Am our 


51,766 

22,723 

10,065 

9,610 

•3,312 

7,803 

7.729 
7,349 
7,196 
7,029 
6,878 
6,760 

6.730 
6,140 
6,084 
5,501 
5,442 
5,262 
5,106 
5,026, 
5,024 

25,579 

9,378 

8,586 

7,295 

6,064 

5,826 

6,076 

37;S27 


38,022 

12,103 

10 , 9 $^ 

10,804 

10,423 

9,950 


M. is intended to denote MunicIJ)al Jowns, 
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Ivii 


Towns. 

No. VIIL — Table of Towne and Villaget of which the Inhabitants exceed 5,000, arranged according to 

Population. 




No. 


r 


T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Namos of Towns. 


Numhor of 




1 

Number of 

Inhabit- 

s 

No. 

NamoB of Towns. 

Inhabit- ! 

ants. 



1 ants,. 


M 1 
M 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


M 1 
M 2 
M 3 
M4 
M5 
6 

7 

8 

» 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


PiiTiganur. . 
KurvMiiaggaram .4. 

Krtldstri 

KdvArip/lk 

Oliiitur 

Tolur 

Cuddalore 

Chidambaram 

Trinomalay 

rarangip(5tta(Poi’to Novo). 

Valavanur 

Paimurutti 

Vilappuram 

Virda('hellam 

8alt*m (Chiniia) . . 

Tdnjdro 

Naga^latam . 

Combaooiiiim 

Mayavi'rani 

Manndrgudi 

PattiK’.ottai 

Tiruvalur 

Vallamvadaksotti 

Tiruvddi . , 

Valangumdii 
Milattur . , 

Puraiydr . , 

Vappatur . . 

Sdttangudi 


8,878 

6,894 

6,749 

5,711 

5,572 

5,216 


M 1 
M2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Trichinopoly 
Strirungum 
Torricyre , . 
Malidddnajniram . 
Udiyarpobem 
Arealur 


40,290 
15,519 
9,312 
7,182 
7,061 
6,962 
5,691 
5,439 
5,303 

52,175 

48,525 

44,444 

21,165 

17,703 

8,664 

8,560 

7,364 

6,896 

6,599 

6,553 

5,864 

5,329 

5,252 

76,530 
11,271 
6,710 
6,016 
5,879 
5,852 


M 1 I Madura , . 

2 A'ndipatti . . 

3 Kainham . . 

4 Bodindikanur 
M 5 Dindigal . . 

6 Polaiii 

7 A'jyakudi . . 

8 Kilkarai . . 

9 Aruppukkottai . . 

10 *Aiyampdlayam . . 

11 VattilaJcimdu 

12 Tenkarai . . 

13 Paumbam and Edm5s 

waram . . 

14 Korungalaikudi . . 

15 Kombay . . 

16 Puttur . . . . 

17 Tadikkombu 

18 Sdrankottoi 

19 Tevaram . . 

20 Sakkaraikkottai . . 

21 Sivagunga 

22 Arthur . . 

23 Iravasdri and Kallanp 

ramban . . . > 

24 Uttamapdlayam . . I 

25 Mdlamangalam .. f 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


Abliirdniani 

Kdmudo . . ! . 

Parambakudi 

Viranilai . . 

Pattainangalum . . 

Yalamalai 

Karumdttur 

Tirnmangalani . . 

Vadakarai 

Siugaiipuiiari 

Vadasundiir 

Vuravadi 

Mdlur 

Kurffhakapatty . . 

Kilvalavi^ . . 

lliyaAukkiidi 

Paiitliaiikudi 

TraBakkanaiknur 

Doddappaudiknur. 


51,987 

17,684 

14,770 

13,154 

12,865 

12,801 

11,965 

11,303 

10,729 

10,522 

9,783 

9,613 

9,407 I 

9,199 

8,708 

8,169 

7,980 

7,804 

7,817 

7,578 

7,392 

7,206 

6,567 

6,376 

6,361 


M 1 Tiiinevelly 
M 2 Palamcottah 

3 Wotrop 

4 Naihiarkovil 

5 iSivagiri . . 

6 Viravanallur 

7 Sankarnainarkovil 

8 Kalladakurichi . . 

9 KdyalpatnamTuhikar^ml 

10 TonkaBi 

M 1 1 Tuticorin 

12 Sivakdsi . . . . 

13 Madavai’vilagam . . 

14 Valiyur 

15 ISundarapdndiyam 

1 6 Ambasaniiidram . . 

17 Tiruvengiddu 

1 8 Elavarasauaiidal 2nd Par 

19 do. IstPai 

20 S(‘ttur 

21 Btnvykuntam 

22 Tiriu heudiir 

23 Kadayanallur 

24 Puliangudi 

25 NaruBinganallvir . . 

26 Pattnpatii 

27 Kula.sdgarnpatti . . 

28 Vasudevanallur . . 

29 Kuruvikulam 

30 Shoniiadovi 

31 Anumdrkurichi . . 

32 Tennuttuppui’om . ^ 

33 ^Altur 

34 Tankarai . . , . ^ 

35 Tondraporai ^ . . 

36 Yennombakotai . . 

37 Periikulam 

38 Sirutondanallur . . ^ 

36 Bdjakulardman . . ' 

40 Naiiganori 

41 Pojungudi 

42 Cliokkampatti . . 

43 Aclihndovilantan . . 

44 Kadapuram 

45 Virudupatti 

46 Karaichutti 


6,313 

6,297 

*6;284 

6,094 

5.966 

5,806 

5,775 

5,772 

5,726 

5,609 

5,562 

5,405 

5,245 

5,204 

5,175 

5,138 

5,098 

5,075 

5,009 


21,044 
17,945 
14,892 
1*1,136 
14,025 
12,172 
11,632 
11,580 
11,197 
10,605 
10,565 
10,153 
9,955 
9,079 
9,290 
8,6?y4 
8,228 
7,489 
7,314 
7,155 
7,059 
7,051 
7*010 
6,810 
6,795 
6,643 
6,596 
6,539 
6,267 
6,064 
d,015 


5,712 

5,629 

5,620 

5,619 

5,588 

5,528 

5,447’ 

5,438 

5,4,15 

5,379 

*5,265 

5,215 

5,169 

5,104 


15 
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A P P E K D I X 


Towns. 

No. Till. — TahU oj^ Townt and Village of which the InhdhitanU exceed 5,000, etrrmged actordi%§ 

to Population. — (Continued.) 


Names of Towns. 


Number of ^ 
Inhabit- .fi 
ants. 


Names of Towns. 


Number of 
Inhabit- 
iaots. 


M.^,1 Coimbatore 
^ ‘2 Anudmalai 

3 Aravakurichi 
M. 4 Erode 
5 Cdroor 
0 Collogal . . 

7 V irappajiidikanpalli 

8 Tonn^i 

9 Mddh6flwaranmalai 

10 Singanallvil 

11 I Idrapuram 

1 2 Kottur 

1 3 Mulanur . . . < 

14 Kavandilppadi 

15 Nambiyur ‘ 

16 Nilambur . 

1 7 Bhowdny . . 

18 * '.iVrdchalur 

19 Kangoyam 

20 'Andiyur . . 

21 Kfiv6riparam 

22 Perindoray 

23 Uppadiiuangalam 

24 Vellaikovil 

25 N4rur 

26 Kuniyamuttur . . 

27 Udumalpet 

28 Kannamandiknur 

29 Kanjik6vil 

30 Agaravallalur 

31 Kildngundal 


M. 1 Ootacamund 

M. 1 Salem 

2 Tripatoor . . 

3 Seudamangalam. . 

4 'Attiir 

5 Pdsipuram 

^ I c 6 Dharampuri 

7 Ambiirpatti 

8 Animdpatai 

9 Ooftftoor 

10 Tricliengodo 

1 1 NdmJtal . . 

12 Tbuflimapatti 

cM. 1 Mangalore . . . 
^ g ^2 Trikara . . 

d § 3 N{16tfwaram 

4 Tensi .. 

6 Aj&nur 

M. 1 Calicut 
2 Cannanore 
M. 3 Balghat . . 

M. 4 Telli(‘horry 
6 Cochin 

. « 6 Nambalakode , . * 

S c 7 Kotuvdyur , , ^ 

8 Gananpathi Vattam 
2, 9 Edanaraekur 

S 10 tBdyaramangalam 


35,310 

22,293 

10,764 

10,201 

9,878 

7,920 

7,860 

7.532 
7,522 
7,125 
7,009 
6,972 
6,950 
6,898 
6,890 
6,811 
6,776 
6,.‘i99 
6,553 
6,535 

6.532 
6,347 
6,249 
6,036 
5,963 
5,927 
5,808 
5,455s 
5,300 
5,207 
5,019 


29,712 

8,205 

6,878 

5,409 

5,162 

47,962 

31,070 

30,762 

20,604 

13,840 

13,276 

12,947 

11,869 

11,807 

11,626 


1 1 Ponany . . 

12 Nilambur . . 

1 3 Ellonidd . . 

1 4 Ellapalli . . 

1 5 Arakurissi 

16 Kottaya . . 

17 Viyur 

18 Puthadi . . - 

19 Vadakanjeri 

20 Miipayandd 

21 Tengipalam 

22 Urakammelmuri 

23 Vytheri . . 

24 Nannambra 

25 Kunnamangalam 

26 Edathirutlii 

27 Kypamangalam 

28 Walakolam 

29 Panangad 

30 Trikkolaiu 

31 Vengara 

32 Kiyakittara 

33 Koduvayur 

34 Ohulanur . . 

35 Mangara 

86 Kannauar Patto! 

37 Manjory , . 

38 Vadapalli.. 

39 Talipardinba 

40 Athavandd 

41 Chittalanjeri 

42 Mundur . . ‘ 

43 Aiydr 

44 Edakoiyiir 

45 Vailatlmr 

46 Badagera . . 

47 Puyathi . . 

48 Angadipuram 

49 Cherikal . . 

50 Nittur 

51 M^ladi 

52 Ayikod 

53 Agathathura 
64 Kavasany. . 

55 Chemangod 

66 Vatakampuram 

67 Vallikunnam 

68 Nattiga , . 

59 Eyom 

60 Munnad . . 

61 Kathinir . . 

62 Kulattur . . 

63 'Pattuvilai 

64 Eramangalam 

65 Edathara . . 

66 Kuttur 

67 Veliangode 

68 Pdnur 

69 Kuppathad 

70 Punnay>ir 

71 Cheruthayom 

72 Eramom . . 

73 J Chombrashdri 

74 j, Kongdi 
76 jlCarivellur 


11,472 
11,283 
10,969 
10,849 
10,788 
10,460 
10,367 
10,831 
9,836 
9,730 
8,814 
8,661 
8,637 
8,534 
8,526 , 
8,470 
8,388 
8,340 
8,340 
8,317 
8,290 

8.267 
8,244 
8,112 
8,103 
8,103 
8,094 

8.019 
8,006 
7,973 
7,930 
7,887 
7,870 
7,870 
7,726 
7,718 
7,709 
7,644 
7,579 
7,576 
7,493 
7,468 
7,456 
7,439 
7,408 
7,393 
7,362 

7.267 
7,262 
7,236 
7,225 
7,087 
7 , 08 t 4 

7.020 
6,965 
6,967 
6,948 
6,919 • 
•8,917 
6,916 
6,8g|l 
6^826 
6,774 
6,767 
6,760 


Malabar.-: — ( CoMtinueii .) 


APPENDIX. 

Towns. 


• Hi 


N 0 . TiihU 0 / IWfM mi Villagei of which the Inhahitanb exceed 5,000 vrrang^d according U 

Popu/a^ion. ^(Continued.) 


No. 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

, 100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 

no 

111 

112 

113 

114 
116 
116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

p 126 

127 

1*28 

129 

130 


Names of Towns. 


Unigatliur 
GKiruvaviir 
Puthusheri 
Padavanur 
Kandamkunna 
Nemmini . 
Palathulli . 
Pinarai . 
Kuttanur . 
Nallur 
Kurumbala 
KuBalmanieam 
Mudadi . 
Elayavur , 
Vottattur . 
Palatiri 
M61at]idr . 
Kottiif 
Thonderndd 
Vellapuya 
Pandikod . . 
Kothachira 
Palayur , , 
Thalakdd . , 
Puyakattiri 
Kulakalliir 
Ponmindom 
Porunnanur 
Wand or 
Pollikara . . 
Edappal . . 
Pallaflhana 
Perintalmanna 
Kuniiisheri 
Kiyuniuri . . 

, Kanhil5ri , . 
ri?atuka8h{ri 
Trivellur . . 
Ponmanna 
Arakkuparainba 
Kutteri . , 
Netuva 
Venkidangu 
Beypore . . 
Tharur 
Porur 
Mangalam 
Payyanur 
Vellur 

Kunramangalam 
Mddai 
Ajfiynr . . 
Kunnathara 
Kodanad . . 
Lpheruvannur 


Number of| 
Inhabi' 
tanU. 


6,731 

6,703 

6,634 

6,617 

6,606 

6,541 

6,516 

6,495 

6,480 

6,470 

6,470 

6,465 

6,404 

6,402 

6,358 

6,354 

6,337 

6,330 

6,309 

6,283 

6,230 

6,225 

6,219 

6,203 

6,201 

6,200 

6,180 

6,173 

6,106 

6,100 

6,092 

6,035 

6,024 

6,011 

6,009 

6,005 

5,996 

5,974 

5,971 

5,939 

5,938 

5,896 

5,873 

5,858 

5,847 

5,834 

5,802 

5,801 

5,798 

5,784 

5,742 

5,733 

5,716 

5,710 

5,709 


^ — i’V* , 

tabulation, but for tho Municipal Towns from tbo comparative. 

\ 




Numbf'r of 

No. 

Names of Towns. 

Inhabit- 

ants.' 

131 

Oalkana . . , . 

5.707 

132 

Molmuri ' 

-5.699 

133 

Kuruvambalam . . 

5;684 

134 

Choekode . . 

5,646 

135 

Vadakattara 

5,622 

136 

Edakad 

5,599 

137 

Irimbiliam 

5,582 

138 

Kannadiparamba 

Kuttiattur 

5,576 

139 

5,570 

140 

Katampayipuram 

5,569 

141 

Kottayam 

Tanalur 

5,551 

142 

5,540 

143 

Kadjkad . . 

6,518 

144 

Perembra . . ** . . 

5,514 

145 

Mangedrf 

5,476 

146 

Srikiishnapiiram . . 

6,467 

147 

Nediannd . . 

5,466 

148 

Chow Ghat . . . 

5,457 

149 

Mulanjur 

5,441 

150 

Vadakambram . . 

5,434 

151 

Maniynr . . 

5,408 

152 

Payanganur 

5,406 

153 

Pannianur 

6,403 

154 

Korani 

'^,385 

155 

^alluvambram . . 

5,366 

156 

Poringolam 

5,358 

157 

Kuttipuram 

5,357 

158 

Chorapuram 

5,329 

159 

Muyapilangad . . 

5,312 

160 ! 

Irumbuyi . . 

5,232 

.161 

Oyur 

5,222 

162 

Puliakode . . ” 

5,190 

163 

Pdpinivattam 

5,188 

164 

Karad 

5,183 

165 

KAnamangalam . . 

5,17.9 

166 

Panithiir . . 

5,178 

167 

Kaimapuram 

6,139 

168 

Triugapuram 

5,139 

169 

Arakilod . . 

5,133 

170 

Natuvattora 

5,129 

171 

Karakunnu 

5,127 

172 

Kavalpad 

5J21 

173 

Chuyaii 

5,112 

174 1 

Meppaiyur 

5,096 

175 i 

Iruvotti . . 

5,089 

176 I 

Peruvombu 

5,082 

177 

Tiruvangur 

5,082 

178 

Pommeri 

5,079 

179 

Maniyur . . 

5,068 

180 

Pudupanam 

5,967 

181 

Namminda 

5,058 

182 

Trikandivur . . » 

^,045 

183 

Koduvalli 

5,039 

184 

Palambur . . . . » . . 

5,035 

185 

Thrikattiri 

5,020 

186 

Cherukunnu 

5,005 

copulation is taken from the resulf^ of the (ttrn 

' ) 

1 
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Municipal 


No. IX — Statement showing Population 




T 

iNiu K (imcludtnoNativr Chhis- 
T 1 AN 8 , Htnimisrs, and Jains). 

Mahombdans. 

• 

DisiricU. 

No. 

Municipal Towns. 










S 

* 

t 

t 

1 

1"' 






H 

1 


H 

1 

1 

Chicacole 

6,892 

7,074 

14,566 

422 

550 

972 

Oanjam . . ( 

2 

Berhampore 

9,907 

10,101 

20,008 

755 

761 

1,516 


3 

Vizagapatam . . 

13,810 

14,384 

28,194 

1,419 

1,587 

3,006 

Yizagapataiu. < 

4 

Bimlipatam 

4,110 

4,202 

8,31.2 

129 

142 

271 

5 

Palcondah 

4,353 

4,347 

8,700 

*56 

50 

fbo 


6 

yizianagrum . . 

9,338 

9,609 

18,947 

595 

622 

1,217 

Oodavory . . i 

7 

Cocauada 

8,587 

8,272 

16,859 

308 

287 

59d 

8 

EUoro . . 

11,039 

9,348 

20,387 

2,718 

2,828 

5,046 

( 

9. 

Rajahmundry . . 

9,5-18 

8,438 

17,986 

848 

781 

1,629 

Kistna . . | 

10 

Gulitocr 

7,190 

7,173 

14,363 

1,855 

1,766 

3,621 

( 

11 

IViasulipatam . . 

15,300 

16,520 

31,820 

1,878 

2,312 

4,190 

NoUore f . . 

12 

Nollore . . 

12,414 

12,534 

24,948 

2,345 

2,395 

4,740 

Cuddapali . . 

13 

Cuddapali 

5,523 

5,226 

10,740 

2,706 

2,632 

6,338 

f 

14 

Bollary . . 

18,,36-1 

17,122 

35,486 

7,537 

6,936 

14,473 

Bellary . . •< 

15 

Adoni . . 

7,209 

6,972 

14,241 

4,320 

4,141 

8,461 

IG 

Ghooty . . 

2,G08 

2,438 

5,046 

916 

743 

1,659 


17 

Anantapur < . , 

1,791 

1,849 

3,640 

642 

627 

1,269 

Kurnool . . | 

18 

Kurnool 

6,311 

6,141 

12,452 

6,111 

6,860 

12,971 

19 

Cumbuni 

2,-178 

2,450 

4,928 

1,178 

1,189 

2,367 

Chingleput . . 

20 

Conjevoram 

17,092 

18,510 

36,202 

555 

560 

1,115 

North Arcot.. ( 

21 

Vellore . . 

13,801 

15,123 

28,924 

4,070 

4,510 

8,580 

1 

22 

Wall aj ah 

5,360 

5,802 

11,162 

470 

467 

937 

South Arcot .. 

23 

Cuddaloro 

18,511 

19,498 

38,009 

'817 

1,109 

1,926 

< 

24 

Mannargudi . . 

8,310 

8,962 

17,272 

197 

199 

396 


25 

Mayavoram 

10,196 

10,546 

20,742 

206 

205 

410 

Taujore . . -< 

26 

Negapatam 

16,722 

18,797 

35,519 

4,10^ 

8,ip3 

12,207 


27 

Combaconum . , 

21,020 

22,276 

43,296 

523 

675 

1,098 


28 

Tanjore 

24,187 

24,842 

49,029 

1,401 

1,480 

2,881 

Trichinopoly. 

29 

Trichinopoly . . 

30,900 

33,591 

64,491 

5,219 

5,449 

10,668 

30 

Madura 

23,285 

^ 23,250 

46,535 

2,776 

2,352 

5,128" 

Mddura . . | 

31 

Pindigul . . 1 

5,798 

5,669 

11,467 

710 

633 

1,343 

( 

32 

Tinnevelly 

9,953 

9,968 

19,921 

596 

527 

1,123 

Tinnevelly . . { 

33 

Ralamcottah . . 

7,980. 

8,272 

16,252 

783 

744 

1,527 

i-. 34 

Tuticorin 

5,063 

5,107 

10,170 

' 174 

131 

305 

Coimbatore. . 

36 

Coimbatore 

15,669 

16,700 

32,360 

► 1,244 

1,^56 

2,699 

Nifgiris , , | 

3G 

Ootacomund , , 

4,197 

3,787 

7,984 

673 

1 526 

1,199 

37 

Coonoor 

1,423 

1,251 

2,674 

160 

► 73 

^233 

Salem 

38 

Salem . . ' 

22,852 

23,045 

45,897 

1,922 

1 1,860 

3,782 

South Canara* 

39 

Mangalore 

11,912 

11,678 

23,590 

► 3,120 

> 2,713 

6,^33 


" 40 

Tellicherry 

6,061 

6,190 

12,251 

3,215 

> 3,S|3 

7,178 ! 


41 

Cocliin . . 

5,169 

4,963 

10,132 

5 1,102 

5 1,081 

2,183' 

Malabar . . < 

m 

42 

Caimanore 

.2,961 

2,903 

6,864 

t 43C 

I 405 

B3§ 


43 

Calicut . . 

15,299 

14,692 

29,991 

7,67C 

i 8,142 

•15,818 

c 

0 

. 44 

PalghaYt 

13,330 

13,798 

27,12? 

^ 1,71E 

i 1,843 

3,561 

Ma(Jras • . 

45 

Madras . . 

161,618 

168,434 

330,052 

5 24,67( 

) 26,894 

60,^64 

it * 

k 


Total . * 

636,101 

652,45^ 

1,288,66'( 

) 105,16{ 

» 112,108 

217,276 

’ 


Notb.— Since the taking of Conaufl of 187 1# Chedambaram in South 'Arcot, Erode in Coi|nbatore) and Btreerungun 
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Towns. 

of Munioipi^l TWfw. 



Eurasians. 


1 I 

Cm H 



88 .. 
508 124 


140 28 

30 .. 

1 

33 . . 

122 2 

158 5 

01 43 


041 193 


12 -2 


13 1 4 


100 18 


111 

77 

188 

134 

131 

205 

1 


1 

, . 

3 

3 

37 

33 

70 

, 139 

141 

280 

1 o 


109 60 109 127 154 

10 *8 18 16 15 

40 37 77 47 37 

451 105 616 275 333 

53 32 85 40 56 

To 11 27 15 12 


281 188 
31 .. 

84 51 

608 88 
96 70 


251 . . 

288 20 
82 .. 
92 85 

1791 .. 


50 41 97 25 38 63 8 

31 23 54 15 21 30 .. 

59 32 91 124 127 251 .. 

226 255 481 149 139 288 20 

39 29 68 36 46 82 . . 

13 47 49 43 92 85 

09 41 110 87 92 1791 .. 

* 24 8 ■ 32 542 490 1,038 5 

62 63 125 652 748 1,400 .. j 

1,369 247 1,616 419 483 902 27 

.133 49 182 313 318 631 643 

10* 22 32 16% 15 31 . . 

2,270 1,343 3,613 .5,81o| 6,203 12,013 408 

6,657 3,155~ 9,812 10,04 J 10,733 20,778 1,861 


7,341 
10,733 
262 15,703 

18 4,318 

4,413 
9,936 
55 9,095 

13,788 

7 10,455 

9, 071 • 
.5 • 17*268 

10 14,879 

07 8, .329 

27,180 

20 11,600 

3,515 
2,438 
•39 12,490 

3,656 
18,2.'52 
65 18,139 

5,831 

5 10,505 

14 8,524 

8 10,407 

349 21,250 

1 21,569 

104 25,726 

147 36,933 

143 26,224 

1 6,540 

10,549 

6 8,847 
5,283 

17,090 
30 5,205 

1 1,658 

194 24,942 

15,188 
5 9,847 

6,985 

42 6,200 
1,340 24,064 

15,074 
910 •194.676 

3,878 *769,832 


8,246 1 

10,937 21,670 2 ], 

10,488 32,191 3 ! 

4,426 8,714 4 i 

4,399 8,812 5 

10,233 20,169 6 

8,744 17,839 7 

11,699 25,487 8 

9,283 19,738 9 

8,959 18,033 K' 

18,920 86,188 II 

15,013 29,922 12 

7,940 * 16,275 13 

24,581 51,760 II 

11,123 22,723 15 ! 

3,185 C,73()| 16 

2,480 4,9J8 17 

13,083 25,579 18 

8,639 7,295 19 

19,075 37,327 20 

19,883 38,022 21 

6,272 12,103 22 

20,785 40,290 23 j 

9,179 17,703 21 ' 

10,758 21,105 25 j 

27,275 48,525 20 | 

22,875 44,444 27 [ 

26,449 52,175 28 j 

39,597 70,530 29 ' 

25,763 51,987 30 ; 

6, .325 12,865 31 ^ 

10,495 21,044 32 | 

9,098 17,945 33 

•5,282 10,565 31 ' 

18,214 35,310 35 j 

4,717 9,982 30 

1,400 3,059 .37 j 

25,(J70 50,012 38* 

14,524 29,712 -9 ; 

10,65T 20,504 40 i 

6,855 13,840 41 

4,053 9,259 42 i 

23,898* 47,962 43. 
15,678 30,^52 44 

202,876 397,552 45 

780,467 1,540,299 


in Trichinopoly havu been made into Muniilxd Towns 
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Municipal Towns. 

No, IX. — Statement showing Populatim in Municipal Towns. — (Continued.) 



Districts. 

• 

• 

No. 

Municipal Towns. 

Gross Munici- 
pal Incomb. 

Gross Munici- 
pal Expkndi- 
tuhb. 

Rats op Municipal Taxation 
PBK HiAb OF Population. 

i 

pk 

53 

« 

Rupees. 

1 

P4 

Annas. 

i ’ 


•* . 

• ^ 

Chicacolo 

9,842 

9,890 

0 

10 

1 

• 


2 

Berliampore 

19,489 

13,752 

0 

14 

5 


r 

3 

Vizagapatam . . 

24,245 

23,415 

0 

12 

1 


Vbjagapatain . . ^ 

4 

Bimlipataui 

8,542 

9,937 

0 

15 

7 



5 

Palcondah 

6,114 

5,304 

0 

11 

1 



6 

VizaiiagTum 

il,507 

12,253 

0 

9 

2 


(iodav(*ry . . \ 

7 

Cocauada 

16,180 

18,021 

0 

14 

6 


) 

8 

Elloro , . 

12,569 

10,473 

0 

7 

ir ' 


( 

9 

Rajaliinundry . . 

13,537 

11,715 

0 

11 

0 


Kistna . . j 

IOl* 

Guntoor 

22,777 

14,765 

1 

4 

3 


i 

11 

MdsuKpatam . . 

20,256 

21,817 

0 

8 

11 


Nelloro 

12 

l^ellore , . 

18,397 

15,862 

0 

9 

10 


Cuddapali < . . 

13 

Cuddapali 

19,277 

17,048 

1 

. 2 

11 



14 

B diary . . 

59,681 

60,426 

1 

2 

5 


Bellary 

15 

Adoni . . 

14,642 

15,442 

0 

10 

4 



10 

Ghooty . . 

5,475 

5,574 

0 

13 

, , 


• 

17 

Anantapoor 

5,075 

4,790 

1 

0 

6 

’ 

Kurnool . . ) 

18 

Kurnool (- . . 

18,794 

19,093 

0 

11 

9 


( 

19 

Cuinbiira 

0,081 

4,949 

0 

13 



Cliingleput . . 

20 

Conjeveram 

31,241 

22,099 

0 

13 

5 


North Aroot , . ! 

21 

Velloro . . 

34,083 

26,590 

0 

14 

4 

1 

( 

22 

Wallajahpet . . 

8,098 

9,136 

0 

10 

8 


South Aroot , . 

23 

Ouddaloro 

28,802 

29,949 

0 

11 

5 

1 


24 

Manrargudi 

14,152 

14,997 

0 

12 

9 

1 


26 

Mayaveram 

16,792 

24,642 

0 

12 

8 


Tanjore . . «< 

20 

Negapatam 

45,261 

36,288 

0 

14 

11 

1 

27 

ConibsLconum . . 

31,137 

29,551 

0 

11 • 

3 


28 

Tonjore 

54,527 

44,201 

1 

V, 0 

9 

1 TrichinOpdty . . 

29 ' 

Trichinopoly . . 

65,050 

' 63,275 

? 

13 

7 

1 Madura . , ( 

30 

Madura. . 

45,776 

68,024 

0 

14 

1 

'1 • ^ 

31 

Dlndigul . : 

8,950 

6,412 

0 

11 

2 

T. n i 

32 

Xinuevolly . . | 

19,325 

18,548 

0 

14 

8 

1 iniK'voIly . . < 

33 

Palamcottah . . 

21,303 

16,806 

1 

2 

11 

i 

34 

Tuticorin 

15,345 

12,106 

1 

7 

3 

Coimbatoro 

35 

Coimbatore 

24,762 

25,781 

0 

11 

3 

NciltdioiTios . . ! 

30 

Ootacamund . . * 

26,141 

23,108 

2 

c 

9 

11 

• \ 

37 

Coonoor 

7,996 

7,661 

2 

9 

10 

l*'Saloiq.. 

38 

Salem . . 

39,841 

55,428 

0 

12 



South Canara,. 

! /- 

39 

Mangalore 

23,046 

14,720 

0 

12 

6 


< 

) 

40 

Tellioherry 

11,786 

10,981 

. 0 

9 

2 


1 

41 

Cochin . . 

9,551 

6,031 

0 

11 

1 


j Malabar . . .< 

42 

Cannanore 

6,846 

4,554 

0 

10 

1 


« 

43 

Calicut . . 

• 20,377 

16,965 

0, 

6 

9 


, ' 

44 

Palghaut 

17,507 

13,756 

0 

9 

^ 1 


Mfidras 

45 

Madras#. 

558,225 

558,948 

■. 

6 

6 

• 


c 


• 

1,497,400 

1,444,683 
1 


15 

7 



. REV|]NUE DEPARTMENT. 


Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 12th February 1874, No. 302. 

Read letter No. 381, dated IStli December 1873, from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner for Madras, in Charge of Census Oflice, announcing completion Of • 
Census Report. 

ENCt.osimn No. 1.— Pkinted Report. 


Tiii.s letter, which announces tlie completion of the Report on the Census of 
1871, will bo submitted to Government. The Report •itself is already before 
Government, and it would be a waste of time for the Board to notice it at length. 
They have found nothing which they could»wi.sh to see added to it or ‘altered, and 
the mention of any part of tho statistics in these Proceedings would be simply a 
reiteration of something which is far better in its proper place in the volume, 
'fhe undertaking was, as Surgeon-Major Cornish says, a truly gigantic one^ but it 
has been thoroughly well executed, and the Report is so lucid, accurate, and com- 
plete* that it leaves nothing to bo desired. 

2. All that now remains to be done is to place the Report within the reach 
of the officers engaged in tho administration of the country and tho general public. 
An impression of 1 ,000 copies has been struck off. Some should be distributed and 
some kept for sale at a reasonable price, say. Rupees 10 for tho two volumes. 

3. It is satisfactory to find that the elaborate instructions for taking the 
Census, which were issued by tho Board at the very beginning, though they set in 
motion a fast machinery, and called on it for work which was, to a great extent, 
novel, have screed their purpose well ; and it is but fair to state that the credit 
on this account is niainly duo to tho Board’s Secretary, Mr. Grose, who had the 
entire management of the Census (so far as the Board were concerned) from the 
beginning to the end, and to the Collectors and their Subordinates who spared no 
time or trouble in securing success. 

4. The tabulation was placed at first in tho hands of the late Mr. Gover, 
and the Board feel it their duty to bear testimony to the ability with which ho 
devised tho forms used in the tabulation, and organized the large establishment 
which was required to perform this part of the undertaking, and to tho untirifig 
enwgy with which he worked out the details under most distressing circumstances. 
When Mr. Gover died* it seemed as if the Pres’dency Census had suffered an 
irreparable loss; but fortunately Government wore able to find a remedy for it, 
and did so in securing the services of Sivgeon-Major Cornish. Updor him the 
processes of tabulation were greatly improved, tho supervision was most effectuaH 
the. progress was expedied, and, in the end, thei results were presented m a man- 
ner which, the Board think, it would be difficult to sui^ass. 

5. When tho time como^for taking the next Census, the suggestions dor 
improved methods which are ^ade in this report must bo considered’with refer- 
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ence to circumstances as they exist then. The enumeration of the female popu* 
lation, though far better done on this occasion than it ever has been before, is 
still uhsatisfactoryi, and care will have to be takeif that enumerators are appointed 
who will not shrink from going into Pariah hamlets, etc. It may then be possi* 
ble to pay the enumerators, or the best of them, according to their results, to 
.curtail the period allowed for testing between the preliminary and final enumera- 
tions, and to ensure correct tabulation in the districts ; but this was impossible 
in 1871. Surgeop-Major Cornish thinks that it was a mistake not to allow' employ- 
ment in fhe Tabulation Office to count for pension (page 33), but the rules laid* 
down by the Government of India put this out of the question. 

6. The Board are strongly of opinion that a handsome honorarium should 
be given to Dr. Cornish, though it will not be feasible to pay him the real value 
of his labour, and they think it should not be less than Rupees 6,000. In the 
letter recorded with G. O,, 21st July 1873, No. 764, the Government of 
intimate thoir disapproval of “ a practice which seems to be growing up of giving 
money-presents to o,^cer8 cff the Covenanted. Civil Service” on account of special 
work executed by them,* but draw a distinction between cases in which such work 
is done by officers in addition to their ordinary duties, and cases in which they are 
relieved frofn their ordinary duties in erder that they may perform* it. The Board 
do not anticipate any difficulty in getting the honorarium sanctioned in conse- 
quence of these views. Surgeon-Major Cornish was not relieved from his ordi- 
nary duties as Sanitary Commissioner, and the task which he has performed is 
one of such extraordinary difficulty and magnitude, and has resulted in throwing 
such a flood of light on many important questions of administration, that, ‘even 
if he had been so relieved, an occasion has arisen, in the words of the Secretary 
to the Government of India, “ where such a reward may bo given unobjection- 
ably.” The Bopd doubt if it would have been possible to find any one, except 
Surgeon-Major Cornish, at the same time willing and competent to»undertake the 
work ; and they are confident that Government would have hesitated to ask him to 
do so if they had not been sure that they would be able to give him an honorarium. 
Even with this addition, the cost of the Census, which is given at page 576 of the 
report as £18,213, will be extremely small. The cost of the Bengal Census was 
£21,600, and, though the population was much larger, the statistics which had to be 
tabul^ed and reported on were loss elaborate, and the results were less complete. 
The cost of the English Census of 1861 was £95,720. The sum granted by Parlia- 
ment for the Census of 1871 was £120,000 and £78,299 were paid to local officers 
alone. 


7. The Board haye already brought to the notice of Government fhe high opi- 

♦ nion entertained of Kalydna Sundaram 

B«ird'9^roceedli.g8.12th Dec. 1873, No. 2,566. by Surgeon-Major Cornish.* He 

is the Head Accountant in the Board’s Office, and was chosen by the Secretary, 
when Mr. Gover died suddenly, as the only man he knew* who was both available 
and fit to cope with the difficulties of the Tabulation Office, which, being full of 
almost untrained men, was left without a head and without any one in the seoretof 


the general design on which it was working. When Sur^on-Major Cornish took 
chaise, he requested that KJ&lydna Sundaram Chetty mi^t remain as his Assist- 
.ant, and, in his letter of tfte Ist December 1873, he deswibes Kalydna Sundaram 
Cbetty’s services as having been “ simply invalua^e.” 
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No. 149. O'edbb thereon, 16th March 1874, No. 348. 

The main facts regarding the numerical distribution of the population of 
^ the Presidency, as disclosed by the census of 1871, have already ^^n made public' 
and the details are now before the Government in the report submitted by Mr. 
Cornish, who, on the death of the late Mr. Gover, was entrusted with its prepara- 
■ tion and the supervision of the tabulation. A careful digest of this lucid and 
vAHable report will appear in the General Administration Report, and His Excel- 
lency the’Governor in Council does not now propose to review it^in detail. 

* 2. The Government notice, with much satisfaction, that the census operstions 

were throughout harmoniously conducted. 

The regular quinquennial census had, as was anticipated, fully accustomed 
the people to inquiries of the nature instituted, and the village ofBcials to the duties 
* required of them, and, though the public Itility of the work was, it is to be feared, 
but ■ \ittle understood, it met with a decreasing mistrust ‘and with no active 
opposition. 

3. The census of 1871 was based on a more elaborate and scientific plan 
ttan any hitherto attempted in this Presidency, but, by the adoption of the pre- 
liminary registration of the houses and enumeration, etc., of their inmates, the hurry 
of a single-day census was avoided, and time was aflforded for the detection of 
omissions and correction of blunders. These preliminaries effected, the work of 
the.enumerators on the final day was restricted to such trifling corrections as arose 
from the absence of an old, or presence of a new, inmate. 

The result has been, not only a more thorough knowledge of the population, 
but the sucessful collection of a mass of statistics, which, though not yet so com- 
plete and accurate as could be desired, will still enable the discussion and 
eolution of numerous social problems to be now proceeded with on grounds more 
substantial than mere conjecture. 

4. Mr. Cornish ’bears hearty testimony to the energetic and inte'lligent labours 

of his predecessor, and attributes to them the successful organization of the 
establishment, arfd the methods of tabulation. * 

The pages, however, in which the results of the census are recorded and 
illustrated in a manner that indicates the wide research and large views of the 
writer, are all Mr. Cornish’s own production, and the Government thoroughly 
a|)preciate their value, , 

They have not lost sight of the fact that this duty has been carried on 
iimultaneously with that of Sanitary Commissioner, and, to mark their sense of 
the efficient manner in which Mr. Cornish has executed his joint functions, they 
have much pleasure in awarding him a honorarium of 5,000 Rupees as suggested 
by the Board. * , 

5^ His Excellency the Governor in Council desires, in conclusion, to convey 
the ^hanks of the Government to all concerned in tfce working of the census ; to 
the Board of Revenue and their able Secretary who devised and shpervised the 
general arrangements ; to the district and local officers who gave practical efiect 
l|p^those arrangements; and to the Zemindars and gentlemen wljp cordially 
co-o(perated. It is rarely that the Government are able to accord, to the execution, 
of any work, so large a measure of approval. . • 

! (Signed) C. G. MASTER, * 

Acting Secretary to Government. 
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